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ips  a  mole-hill  men'  passed  it  by,  bnt  it  irritated  and 

,  iiinoyed  and  set  bad  blood  in  circulation.     Men  hoped 

that  it  would  grow  no  larger,  but  even  as  ttiey  hoped 

chej  aaw  it  rise  higher  and   higher,  and   increase   in 

circumference. 

The  mole-hill  became  a  mound.  Its  existence  had  a  place  in  the 
speeches  of  statesmen,  and  its  presence  brought  dreams  of  war  and 
glory  to  warriors.  A  few — wise  in  their  dread  and  anxiety — would 
have  leveled  the  mound  with  hands  of  peace,  bnt  even  as  tlicy 
stood  around  it  there  were  mntterings  and  threats  which  fed  its 
rapid  growth. 

Tiie  monnd  became  a  hill.  The  hill  hid  sections  from  each 
otliers'  sight,  bnt  the  voices  of  men  wrangling  and  cursing  and 
uttering  threats  of  vengeance  rose  above  its  crest  and  were  heard 
from  sea  to  sea. 

The  hill  became  a  mountain — grim,  forbidding,  and  frowning 
down  upon  forty  million  anxious  people.  Flashes  of  tire  darted 
from  its  dark  ravines,  and  mysterious  rumblings  made  men  turn  to 
each  other  with  white  faces. 

As  a  long  day  of  apprehension  drew  to  a  dose,  the  eun  sunk 
slowly  and  sullenly  into  the  unknown,  leaving  behind  him  signs 
which  a  child  might  read.  Women  gathered  their  children  about 
tlicm  and  prayed  and  wept,  while  husbands,  and  fathers,  and  sons, 
gathered  in  groups  and  crowds,  and  watched  the  frowning  moun- 
tain and  waited  to  see  its  fires  of  hate  burst  forth. 

The  crest  of  that  monntain  could  be  seen  from  the  shores  of 
Maine  and  the  valleys  of  California,  and  the  rumblings  were  felt 
at  every  door-step  in  the  Republic  Some  were  cool  and  possessed 
—  others  terrified  and  undone. 

Midnight  came,  but  even  the  children  had  not  slept.  The 
ruiiibliiigs  were  louder,  and  the  fire-flashes  were  lighting  up  a  great 
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continent.  Hen  who  had  sneered  at  the  mole-hill  and  passed  the 
mound  in  contempt,  stood  aghast  in  tlie  shadow  of  the  angry 
mountain. 

The  elow-moving  hours  but  increased  the  darkness  of  the  night 
•and  the  terror  of  the  people ;  but  those  who  prayed  for  the  dawn 
recked  not  what  it  would  bring.  It  was  such  a  night  as  never  had 
fallen  upon  a  continent.  It  was  such  darkness  ae  a  happy  people 
had  never  walked  in  before. 

Slowly,  grudgingly,  grimly,  the  hours  dragged  themselves  along, 
and  as  the  east  was  broken  with  the  first  signs  of  dawn  the  mount- 
ain air  seemed  to  concentrate  all  its  fires  into  one  flame,  which 
suddenly  burst  through  its  crest  and  went  roaring  to  Heaven,  while 
rivulets  and  rivers  of  blood  poured  down  upon  the  plains  and  wet 
the  feet  of  -tens  of  thousands. 

The  volcano  of  Civil  War  was  lighting  the  whole  world  I 
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AYLIGHT  IS  breaking  over  Charleston. 

It  is  the  morning  of  the  twelfth  of  April,  1861  —  the 
most  momentoos  morning  in  the  history  of  America. 

Fifteen  thousand  citizens  of  Charleston  have  crowded 
down  to  the  esplanade,  and  every  man  has  his  face  turned 
towards  the  sea.  To  the  right,  as  they  look  down  the  harbor,  is 
Morris  Island ;  to  the  left  Sullivan's,  and  midway  between  is  Fort 
Sumter,  grim  and  silent,  and  not  even  showing  its  flag. 

The  great  crowd  trembles  with  excitement  and  speaks  in  whis- 
pers. A  bloody  civil  war  is  about  to  open.  The  young  men  are 
ready  to  hurrah  over  the  prospect,  but  the  older  ones  look  grave, 
as  they  realize  what  war  means. 

Now  the  gray  mist  creeps  up  from  the  waters  of  the  harbor 
and  floats  away,  and  the  eastern  horizon  becomes  tinged  with  red. 
You  can  see  more  plainly  now.  At  the  head  of  Sullivan's  Island 
is  the  floating  iron  battery,  and  it  is  to  Are  the  first  gun.  Its 
echoes  will  awaken  the  huge  iron  monsters  asleep  in  Forts  Moultrie 
and  Johnson — at  Cummings'  Point — at  Point  Pleasant  and  other 
localities.  There  is  a  flag  over  each  Confederate  fort  and  battery, 
and  with  a  good  glass  you  can  see  men  on  the  ramparts. 

From  December  to  April  the  Confederates  have  been  busy  trying 
to  get  possession  of  the  grim  and  silent  fort  rising  out  of  the  waters 
of  the  harbor.  AU  demands  for  surrender  have  been  refused,  and 
the  only  other  way  is  now  to  be  tried.  Day  by  day  batteries  and 
forts  have  been  erected,  almost  within  rifle-shot  of  Sumter's  walls, 
and  Major  Anderson  has  been  powerless.  His  orders  are  to  hold 
the  fort,  and  he  has  no  authority  to  fire  a  gun  until  it  becomes  an 
act  of  self-defense.  He  has  seen  the  forts  rise — the  great  guns 
landed  and  mounted — the  volunteers  march  in  —  the  ammunition 
brought  down  from  Charleston,  and  yet  Federal  policy  kept  his 
guns  silent 
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Silence  now  I  In  the  floating  battery  is  an  old,  gray-haired  man — 
Edmand  Baffin.  He  has  sought  the  privilege  of  firing  the  first 
gun  of  the  war.  The  lanyard  he  holds  in  his  hand  is  the  rope 
which  will  ring  the  bell  of  destiny.  When  that  bell  strikes  a 
mighty  Hcpublic  will  fall  in  fragments,  and  it  will  take  the  blood 
of  a  thousand  battles  to  cement  it. 

"  Boom  1 " 

The  bell  has  struck.  At  the  word  the  old  man  has  pulled  the 
lanyard,  and  a  solid  shot  whirrs  across  the  water  and  strikes  the 
brick  wall  of  Fort  Sumter  with  a  heavy  thud.  For  a  long  minute 
no  one  speaks.  The  echoes  of  that  gun  are  fraught  with  mighty 
issues — the  whirr  of  that  shot  means  death  to  a  quarter  of  a  million 
soldiers.  As  the  thunder  rolls  up  and  down  the  harbor  and  dies 
away  twenty  thousand  people  cheer.  The  war  has  begun !  There 
can  be  no  backward  step  now.  Old  and  young  cheer  and  shout  and 
shake  hands  and  feel  a  glad  relief. 

The  Confederates  had  been  all  ready  for  a  week.  Every  one  of 
the  fifty  guns  and  mortars  in  position  had  been  trained  with 
mathematical  precision  to  reach  certain  points  with  their  fire.  The 
order  was  to  fire  from  left  to  right,  beginning  with  the  floating 
battery,  and  the  gun  which  Edmund  Huffin  fired  was  soon  answered 
by  the  next,  and  the  fire  swept  clear  around  the  circle  until  it  came 
back  to  the  same  gun.  The  projectiles  used  were  solid  shot,  shell, 
and  bombs,  and  every  gun  had  the  fort  within  easy  range.  At  the 
time  the  first  gun  was  fired  a  reporter  of  the  Charleston  Mercury — 
now  on  the  staff  of  the  News — was  standing  directly  behind  Mr. 
Buffin,  and  to  him  I  am  indebted  for  many  particulars  of  that 
attack  never  before  published.  He  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  fort 
after  the  surrender,  and  what  he  saw  and  made  a  note  of  can  be 
depended  on  even  when  it  clashes  with  the  traditions  of  the  his- 
torian. Taking  up  the  firing  in  the  order  named,  each  gun  was 
soon  busy  at  work,  and  the  tremendous  cannonade  shook  Charleston 
from  center  to  circumference.  One  standing  on  the  esplanade, 
three  miles  away,  felt  the  ground  tremble  under  his  feet  as  if  an 
earthquake  was  strugglini^  to  reach  the  surface.  There  was  no 
excitement  among  the  Confederates  after  the  first  five  minutes. 
The  guns  were  loaded  and  fired  with  coolness  and  regularity,  and 
officers  sought  positions  from  "vhich  they  could  note  with  their 
glasses  the  work  of  every  shot. 

Major  Anderson  was  not  only  expecting  the  attack,  but  was 
ready  for  it.     With  the  echoes  of  the  first  gun,  all  the  men  turned 
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out)  and  the  morning  roll  was  called  and  the  flag  rnn  np,  with  the 
iron  balls  pounding  away  on  the  walls,  each  one  jarring  the  masonry 
for  several  yards  around  and  sending  up  a  cloud  of  dust.  It  was 
jnst  after  roll-call  that  a  gun  fired  from  Sullivan's  Island  dis- 
mounted one  of  the  monsters  en  barbette  on  the  fort.  The  ball 
which  struck  and  dismounted  the  gun  broke  in  three  pieces,  two 
of  which  fell  inside  the  fort. 

Anderson  knew  it  would  be  an  all-day  fight,  and  his  first  move 
was  to  send  his  men  to  breakfast.  There  was  no  particular  excite- 
ment within  the  walls,  as  each  one  had  been  looking  for  the  climax. 
It  was  during  the  morning  meal,  over  an  hour  after  the  first  gun 
was  fired,  that  the  first  bomb-shell  fell  inside  the  walls.  Others 
had  fallen  short  or  passed  over,  but  the  exact  range  had  finally 
been  obtained. 

After  breakfast  the  handful  of  men  were  divided  into  reliefs,  and 
the  first  went  to  the  guns  and  opened  fire  in  reply.  As  soon  as 
the  fort  answered,  the  Confederate  guns  were  ordered  to  fire  one- 
third  faster,  and  the  result  was  that  within  an  hour  not  one  of  the 
barbette  or  upper  tier  of  guns  in  the  fort  could  be  used.  One 
was  struck  in  the  muzzle  and  split  down  four  feet,  and  three  or 
four  were  upset  and  hurled  yards  away.  Those  left  intact  could 
not  be  worked  on  account  of  the  enemy's  fire.  When  a  shell  struck 
the  wall  anywhere  within  thirty  feet  of  a  gun,  a  shower  of  mortar 
and  pieces  of  brick  were  hurled  clear  over  the  fort,  and  solid  shot 
were  continuously  passing  over  and  around  the  guns.  The  dis- 
mounting of  the  guns  was  plainly  noted  by  a  hundred  men  with 
glasses,  and  the  announcement  called  forth  cheers  all  around  the 
circle. 

Anderson  could  not  have  had  the  faintest  hopes  of  saving  Sumter, 
and  he  seems  to  have  fought  more  to  gain  time  or  in  the  way  of 
duty,  than  to  silence  any  of  the  guns  opposed.  His  firing  for  the 
first  two  hours  was  very  wild,  and  even  in  the  afternoon  not  one 
shot  hit  where  four  missed.  With  the  ordnance  of  1864  he  might 
have  damaged  Moultrie  and  the  floating  battery,  but  he  could  not 
have  silenced  them  nor  inflicted  any  great  loss  of  life.  So  little 
were  his  cannon  balls  feared  that  hundreds  of  Confederates  stood 
outside  the  works  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  figlit.  With  so  few 
men  in  the  fort  only  a  few  guns  could  be  worked,  and  tliose  but 
slowly. 

Before  noon  the  Confederates  began  using  hot  shot,  and  the  third 
one  which  entered  the  fort  set  a  building  on  tire.     This  emergency 
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had  been  provided  for,  and  the  flames  were  quickly  extinguished^ 
but  to  be  kindled  again  and  again  daring  the  day  by  the  same 
means.  After  the  men  had  orders  to  desert  the  upper  tier  of  gun& 
and  serve  the  next,  they  were  well  protected,  and  fired  with  more 
regularity.  When  Fort  Sumter  was  ready  for  occupancy  it  was  pro- 
nounced by  engineers  and  artillerists  to  be  impregnable.  From 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  of  brick,  stone,  sand,  and  earth  stood  between 
the  balls  of  an  enemy  and  the  defenders  witliin.  Within  an  hour 
after  the  first  gun  was  fired  the  fort  was  not  only  being  knocked  to 
pieces  by  old-fashioned  ordnance,  but  was  menaced  by  a  danger 
never  dreamed  of  by  its  builders — that  of  the  mortar  firing.  While 
subsequent  events  proved  that  the  stronghold  could  not  be  battered 
so  badly  but  that  it  could  be  defended,  it  was  a  dozen  times  shown 
that  bombs  could  be  dropped  into  it  from  the  sea  as  well  as  the 
land. 

As  night  fell,  Anderson  called  his  men  from  the  guns,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  what  was  likely  to  occur  during  the 
long  night.  The  last  gun  fired  from  Sumter  that  day  was  at  the 
floating  battery.  The  ball  struck  the  water  a  hundred  feet  short, 
jumped  over  the  battery,  and,  missing  a  small  boat  by  only  two  or 
three  feet,  sank  out  of  sight.  Some  believed  because  the  fort  had 
ceased  firing  it  had  surrendered,  and  there  was  intense  interest  to 
learn  the  truth.  No  one  could  set  off  in  a  boat  and  approach  the 
fort  on  account  of  the  Confederate  fire,  whicli  did  not  slacken  in 
the  least,  as  the  target  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  gloom  of  night. 
When  a  shell  struck  the  walls  and  exploded,  a  bright  fiash  dispelled 
the  darkness  for  an  instant,  and  twice  before  midnight,  the  bombs- 
and  hot  shot  renewed  the  conflagration  inside.  From  tlie  first 
gun  in  the  morning  until  seven  o'clock  in  tlie  evening.  Fort  Sumter 
had  been  struck  over  twelve  hundred  times.  Every  barbette  gun 
was  dismounted,  almost  every  foot  of  the  walls  scarred  and 
pounded,  and  there  were  several  spots  where  the  walls  were  dug 
out  to  a  distance  of  ten  feet.  At  least  once  every  five  minuter 
during  the  day  a  bomb  fell  into  the  inclosure,  and  it  seemed  a 
miracle  that  half  the  garrison  had  not  been  wiped  out. 

When  day  broke  again,  twenty  thousand  pairs  of  eyes  were 
strained  to  catch  sight  of  the  fort.  The  flag  was  rippling  in  the 
morning  breeze.  Twenty-four  hours  of  the  most  terrific  pounding 
had  failed  to  bring  down  the  stars  and  stripes  or  weaken  the  brave 
hearts  of  the  defenders.  The  men  went  to  breakfast,  as  before; 
were  again  toled  off  into  reliefs,  and  as  day  broke  in  all  its  glory 
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the  guns  began  bellowing  defiance.  Long  before  noon  hot  shot 
rekiiidled  the  tires,  and  at  noon  the  barracks  were  burning  fiercely, 
Froln  this  hour  the  guns  were  fired  only  at  long  intervals,  every 
man  in  the  fort  being  wanted  elsewhere.  Much  of  the  powder  was 
thrown  out  of  the  embrasures  into  the  sea,  followed  by  all  the 
loaded  shells  which  could  be  got  at,  but  the  explosions  in  the  shell- 
room  were  plainly  heard  in  Charleston.  The  flames  from  the 
burning  barracks  could  be  seen  from  Moultrie  and  other  elevated 
points,  and  the  Confederate  fire  was  redoubled  to  push  the  garrison 
to  desperation. 

Utterly  unmindful  of  the  fight  without,  the  garrison  battled 
against  the  danger  within.  At  one  time  during  the  afternoon  the 
shell-room  was  on  fire,  the  barracks  burning,  the  main  gate  ablaze, 
and  every  wooden  building  inside  the  fort  walls,  ready  to  go. 
Every  four  or  five  minutes  a  great  bomb  dropped  from  the  sky  and 
exploded  with  terrific  violence,  and  it  seemed  wonderful  that  the 
garrison  did  not  give  up  in  despair.  The  remainder  of  the  powder 
was  wet  down  or  thrown  out,  and  then  the  men  could  only  stand 
by  and  let  the  flames  have  full  sweep. 

"  Have  they  surrendered  ? "  was  the  query  in  the  Confederate 
forts  and  batteries  as  the  clouds  of  smoke  hid  the  flag ;  but  now  and 
then  the  query  was  answered  as  the  wind  rolled  the  stifling  curtain 
aside  and  the  old  flag  was  seen  streaming  out  to  the  breeze. 

Anderson  would  have  held  Fort  Sumter  another  night  at  least,  had 
it  rested  with  him  to  raise  the  white  flag.  But  the  flag  came  from 
the  Confederates,  borne  by  Wigfall.  That  the  Senator  was  acting 
solely  on  his  own  account,  and  that  he  had  not  even  conferred  with 
Beauregardj  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  rowed  to  the  fort  under 
the  fire  of  his  friends,  and  that  several  balls  fell  around  him  as  he 
waited  at  an  embrasure  for  admittance.  He  had  come  to  propose 
a  surrender,  and  Anderson  was  ready  to  come  to  terms.  Federal 
history  finds  the  Major  in  full  uniform,  clanking  sword,  and  stem 
dignity.  He  was  begrimed  with  smoke,  covered  with  cinders,  and 
received  Wigfall  with  courtesy.  The  terms  agreed  upon  had  to  be 
sanctioned  by  Beauregard,  and  they  were  far  better  terms  than 
were  ever  subsequently  accorded  on  either  side. 

It  18  not  disputed  that  Anderson  made  a  brave  defense — for  the 
opening  of  the  war.  Two  years  after  he  would  have  been  cashiered 
for  surrendering  under  like  circumstances.  In  after  days,  when 
that  island  was  no  more  than  a  brick-pile,  men  dei^nded  it  against 
such  bombardments  as  the  world  had  never  seen  —  defended   it 
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against  attacks  bj  small  boats — held  it  in  spite  of  not  twenty-foar 
hours'  cannonade,  but  long  weeks  of  bombardment. 

Anderson  knew  that  the  storm  was  coining,  and  he  had  ample 
time  to  porchase  provieions  for  a  siege  of  a  week  at  least.  He  had 
time  to  tear  down  the  barracks  and  !iiake  other  preparations. 
Some  commanders  would  liave  assumed  the  authority  to  act,  even 
though  the  Washington  government  was  handling  the  question 
with  gloves. 

As  to  provisions,  Headly  says  the  men  ate  their  last  cracker 
before  the  surrender.  Tradition  has  it  thos,  and  the  truth  will  be 
an  unpleasant  revelation.  Later  on  in  the  war  one  hundred  men 
would  have. lived  for  two  weeks  on  the  proviaioiis  left  after  the 
surrender,  and  uo  man  would  have  been  on  half  rations.  While 
the  iire  was  hot  and  long-continued,  not  a  man  was  killed  hy  it. 
While  the  fort  was  badly  knocked  about,  it  did  not  receive  one  half 
the  damage  inflicted  by  a  Federal  fleet  in  six  hours  one  day 
in  1863.  While  Anderson  received  the  fire  of  old-fashioned 
ordnance,  the  fort  under  a  Confederate  commander  received  such 
pounding  from  new  and  enormous  projectiles  that  the  bursting 
of  a  shell  against  the  walls  made  the  whole  island  tremble. 

Major  Anderson's  position  was  an  embarrassing  one  in  every 
sense,  and  his  surrender  was  probably  considered  the  only  alterna- 
tive. Had  he  maintained  the  fight,  he  could  not  have  been  bom- 
barded out  in  a  fortnight,  but  at  the  same  time  he  could  have  ' 
inflicted  no  injury  on  the  Confederates,  and  there  was  not  a  vessel 
in  the  Federal  navy  at  that  time  which  could  have  ran  the  gauntlet 
and  brought  him  snccor. 


FORT  8UHTEK  IN  1680. 


FORT  SOMTER  IN  ISW. 


lirst  SttU  lltttt, 

THE  FIRST  TEST  IN  THE  EAST, 


OULD  the  American  fight? 

His  forefather  fought  at  Lexington  and  Bunker 
Hill  aiid  Yorktown,  and  a  hundred  other  places 
made  forever  historic  by  bloodshed.  His  father 
fought  at  Churubusco  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and 
the  city  of  Mexico.  There  was  fighting  blood  in  his  veins,  but  it 
had  been  thinned  down  by  years  of  continued  peace. 

The  test  was  coming  I 

Fort  Sumter  simply  proved  what  no  one  would  have  denied.  A 
fort  of  stone  and  brick  can  be  battered,  barbette  guns  dismounted, 
barracks  burned  by  hot  shot.  Five  thousand  men,  ensconced  behind 
earth-works  and  provided  with  the  best  of  artillery,  deserve  no 
particular  credit  for  continuing  a  bombardment  which  finally  results 
in  the  surrender  of  a  fort  defended  by  a  hundred  men. 

West  Virginia  had  brought  Federal  and  Confederate  face  to  face 
in  battle  array,  and  blood  had  been  shed  and  fields  had  been  won, 
but  the  test  had  not  come.  Where  one  regiment  had  shown  its 
fighting  blood,  another  had  been  ready  to  run  away. 

Bull  Hun  was  to  be  the  test.  Every  Federal  soldier  knew  this 
as  the  long  blue  columns  tramped  across  the  bridges  spanning  the 
Potomac.  Every  Confederate  realized  it  as  the  order  reached 
camp  after  camp  on  the  front  to  fall  back  and  mass.  There  was 
good  fighting-ground  at  Germantown  and  Vienna,  but  there  was 
better  at  Bull  Run. 

As  the  columns  in  blue  pressed  forward  over  the  highways  lead- 
ing south,  every  soldier  eager  and  jubilant,  the  columns  in  gray 
slowly  fell  back  from  picket  and  post,  and  earth-work  and  fort, 
every  man  hoping  for  a  battle.  One  day  at  noon  the  head  of  the 
Federal  column  filed  into  the  straggling  hamlet  of  Centreville,  and 
from  its  hills  the  men  looked  down  upon  the  dark  green  fields  and 
forests,  through  which  meandered  the  insignificant  stream  whose 
name  was  to  become  world-wide  within  a  week. 
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Beauregard  had  massed  along  the  stream  for  a  distance  of  seven 
miles,  guarding  his  right  in  the  strongest  manner,  but  leaving  his 
left  to  take  care  of  itself.     His  center  was  impregnable. 

The  head  of  the  column  turned  to  the  left  and  took  the  road 
to  Blackburn's  Ford — Beauregard's  right;  a  second  body  pushed 
straight  on ;  a  third  turned  to  the  right.  Before  night  over  40,000 
Federals  were  massed  in  front  of  the  Confederates,  whose  number 
no  otie  knew. 

The  morrow  would  bring  the  test  1  Bull  Run  was  an  experiment 
spattered  with  blood ;  a  farce  which  ended  in  tragedy ;  a  fire  in 
which  swords  were  tempered  for  long  years  of  gallant  work. 

McDowell's  plan  of  battle  was  good.  Under  the  same  circum- 
stances it  would  be  followed  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred. 
He  knew  the  risk  of  throwing  soldiers  who  had  never 'seen  an 
enemy  against  a  position  which  veterans  might  hesitate  over,  and 
he  determined  on  a  flank  movement  to  compel  Beauregard  to  fall 
back  from  cover. 

The  General  plans — his  subordinates  execute.  In  the  gray  of 
that  summer  morning  as  three  great  columns  in  blue  started  out  in 
as  many  directions  to  fall  upon  the  enemy,  the  plan  seemed  excel- 
lent ;  within  three  hours  its  execution  was  surrounded  with  difli- 
culties.  The  flanking  columns  met  unlocked  for  obstructions  and 
were  puzzled  among  the  highways.  The  citizen-soldiery  became 
sore-footed  and  lagged.  Heintzelman  found  highways  not  marked 
on  his  maps,  and  others  missing,  and  Hunter's  men  insisted  on 
taking  the  pace  which  suited  them  best,  despite  the  oft  repeated 
orders  to  close  up. 

At  half  past  ten  o'clock  the  Federals  appeared  on  Beauregard's 
left  flank,  and  within  ten  minutes  McDowell's  entire  right  and 
center  moved  down  in  battle  line  and  the  earth  began  to  quiver 
under  the  terrible  voice  of  artillery  and  the  spiteful  crackle  of 
muskets. 

The  test  was  at  hand !  The  query  was  being  answered !  New 
York  and  Virginia,  Michigan  and  Georgia,  Massachusetts  and 
South  Carolina,  Wisconsin  and  Louisiana,  were  shedding  each 
other's  blood! 

It  was  a  battle  in  which  regiments  fought  like  tigers,  while  other 
regiments  seemed  to  be  on  the  ground  as  spectators.  Some  general 
officers  exhibited  the  greatest  coolness,  others  might  better  have 
remained  in  Washington  or  Richmond.  A  glorious  charge  saved 
a  battery — a  cowardly  retreat  lost  it.     It  was  not  that  the  men  on 
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either  side  would  not  figlit,  but  that  they  had  not  yet  learned  how. 
It  was  the  Lexington  of  the  civil  war. 

At  two  o'clock  Napoleon  would  have  looked  down  upon  that 
field  to  acknowledge  a  Federal  victory  and  order  the  cavalry  to  be 
ready  to  pursue  the  routed  Confederates.  An  hour  later  he  would 
have  been  borne  back  towards  Centreville  by  the  wildest  mob  that 
ever  left  a  battlefield.  Johnston  and  Patterson  had  been  facing 
each  other  miles  away,  each  one  under  ordere  to  prevent  tlife  other 
from  moving  down  to  reinforce.  Patterson  was  duped  and 
deceived  by  the  thinnest  strategy,  and  while  in  line  and  expecting 
an  attack,  his  opponent  stole  away  with  the  greater  portion  of  his 
force  and  suddenly  appeared  to  save  the  day  at  Bull  Run. 

The  Federal  panic  which  followed  the  sight  of  this  new  army 
marching  upon  the  field  already  considered  won,  started  no  one  can 
say  how,  but  could  have  been  looked  for.  The  soldier  is  a  machine 
until  victory  is  decided  against  him.  Then  he  is  no  longer  to  be 
controlled  by  orders  or  arguments.  The  panic  among  raw  soldiers 
at  Bull  Run  was  more  than  once  imitated  by  veterans  of  a  dozen^ 
battles.  Had  it  been  possible  to  retire  the  Federal  forces  to  the 
heights  of  Centreville  in  good  order,  Patterson  would  have  come 
up  that  afternoon  and  evening  to  balance  numbers.  The  next  day 
would  have  witnessed  another  grapple,  with  a  result  which  no  one 
can  predict. 

It  mattered  not  who  won  that  first  battle.  Had  Beauregard  been 
routed  the  war  would  not  have  been  cut  short  by  a  single  week. 
North  and  South  had  entered  upon  a  war  which  was  to  drag  its 
length  through  long  years  and  leave  trails  of  blood  and  disaster 
over  countless  paths. 

The  Confederate  jubilee  was  short  lived.  After  a  day  of  rejoic- 
ing it  was  remembered  that  only  Johnston's  coming  had  turned 
defeat  into  victory.  There  were  dead  to  bury  and  grieve  over,  and 
wounds  to  heal,  and  it  was  realized  that  the  issue  must  now  become 
one  of  shot  and  shell. 

Defeat  at  Bull  Run  cemented  a  hundred  factions  at  the  North 
into  one  solid  body  whose  watchword  was :  "  War  to  the  end  ! " 
Victory  would  have  been  followed  by  appeals  from  a  hundred 
factions  for  a  compromise. 

Americans  would  fight !  They  had  been  fairly  tested  at  Bull 
Run.  No  matter  what  uniform  he  wore,  or  what  his  occupation  or 
profession  before  donning  tlie  uniform,  he  had  faced  the  murderous 
batteries  and  the  deadly  muskets  with  a  nerve  to  be  commended  by 
the  veterans  of  otiier  wars. 


t's  Crnk. 

TSB  FIRST  rS8T  IN  THE  WEST. 


''HE  men  of  New  Enji^land  and  the  Middle  States  had 
'  met  those  of  Maryland,  Yirginia,  Alabama  and  the 
^^^  Carolinas,  and  each  had  etood  the  teet.  How  would  it 
^^  l>e  in  the  West,  when  Illinois  and  Iowa  and  Kansas  and 
Wisconsin  came  to  grapple  with  Arkansas,  MiBsissippi 
and  Texas  ? 

The  East  was  reorganizing.  The  giants  had  met,  drawn  blood, 
recognized  each  ofhei-'s  strength,  and  then  gone  into  training  for  a 
£ght  to  the  finish.  Peace  was  no  longer  thought  of ;  a  long  and 
bloody  war  was  at  hand. 

On  the  first  of  August,  1861,  the  Federal  General  Lyon  was  at 
Spriuglicld  with  a  force  of  a  little  more  than  five  thousand  men. 
The  state  echoed  to  the  trend  of  both  armies.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment was  determined  tliat  Missouri  slionld  not  go  out  of  the  Union, 
no  matter  what  action  Iiad  been  taken  by  her  Confederate  legisla- 
ture. The  Confederate  government  was  equally  determined  to 
hold  the  prize,  and  in  the  case  of  Lyon,  two  separate  armies  were 
ordered  to  move  forward  and  crush  him.  The  force  under  either 
Price  or  McCnlloch  outnumbered  him,  but  when  it  was  left  to 
Lyon's  discretion  to  retreat  or  fight  he  began  to  serve  out  ammuni- 
tion. He  would  fight.  If  Lyon  was  wiped  out  then  it  was  good- 
bye to  Fremont  at  St.  Louis.  If  he  could  check  and  detain  the 
advancing  armies,  Fremont  would  have  time  to  secure  arms  and 
artillery  for  the  recruits  who  bad  flocked  to  iiis  standard. 

Victories  and  defeats  have  their  moral  effect  on  nations.  Defeat 
at  Springfield  meant  ten  thousand  recruits  for  the  Confederacy. 
Victory  meant  more  than  that  to  the  Federal  cause. 

The  test  in  the  West  was  coming ! 

Lyon  would  not  wait  to  bo  attacked.  The  enemy  was  strong 
enongb  to  invest  his  position.     At  sundown  on  the  ninth  instant, 
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having  been  apprised  bj*  his  scouts  that  the  advance  of  the  Confed- 
erates was  only  about  ten  miles  away,  he  put  his  little  army  in 
motion,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  brief  halts  marched  all  night 
long.  At  daylight  he  was  confronting  the  enemy.  Had  he  seen  a 
year's  service  in  the  field  he  would  have  massed  his  army  on  the 
ridge  which  offered  such  advantages,  thrown  up  intrenchments,  and 
waited  for  the  superior  force  to  hurl  itself  against  him. 

Believing  that  his  advance  was  unknown,  he  detached  Sigel 
with  a  column  to  make  a  flank  movement  and  strike  the  Confeder- 
ate rear,  while  the  impatient  Lyon  moved  forward  and  drove  in  the 
enemy's  pickets  and  warned  him  of  what  was  coming.  It  was 
bravery,  not  strategy. 

From  an  hour  past  midnight,  the  Confederates  had  been  apprised 
of  Lyon's  march.  Sigel's  flank  movement  was  promptly  reported, 
and  only  waiting  until  he  had  fully  cut  loose,  the  battle-lines  in  gray 
moved  forward  to  annihilate  Lyon. 

The  fight  at  Bull  Run  was  preceded  by  marching  and  counter- 
marching. That  at  Wilson's  Creek  opened  with  a  crash  of  mus- 
ketry and  artillery,  followed  by  a  rush  which  was  not  checked  until 
men  could  see  into  each  other's  eyes.  For  twenty-five  minutes 
Lyon's  right  and  center  fought  to  keep  from  being  run  over  and 
trodden  into  the  earth  by  the  masses  hurled  against  them.  Time  after 
time  the  Confederates,  three  ranks  deep,  rushed  against  the  positions 
to  be  cheeked  and  driven  grudgingly  back.  It  was  in  their  last 
advance,  when  the  dead  almost  blocked  the  path  of  the  living,  that 
Lyon's  horse  was  shot  dead  and  he  himself  received  two  serious 
wounds. 

Regiment  met  regiment  at  Bull  Run.  At  Wilson's  Creek,  army 
rushed  against  army  with  a  shock  which  cumbered  the  ground  with 
dead  and  rent  the  heavens  with  the  cries  of  the  wounded.  The 
West  would  fight ! 

While  the  Confederates  failed  to  carry  the  center,  they  massed  on 
the  right  and  left  and  fell  with  renewed  fury  upon  those  positions. 
On  the  left  they  were  checked  witli  grape  and  cannister.  On  the 
right  Lyon,  wounded  as  he  was,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
regiment  and  advanced  to  meet  the  battle  lines  of  gray.  It  was  in 
this  advance  that  he  received  his  third  bullet  and  fell  to  the  ground 
a  corpse. 

Now  came  a  lull,  which  was  hailed  with  glad  relief.  In  after 
battles  men  learned  to  dread  these  lulls  in  the  roar  and  crash  and 
carnage  of  battle,  and  to  rightly  look  upon  them  as  the  precursors 
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of  desperate  advances.  The  command  was  assumed  by  Major 
Sturgis,  and  he  employed  the  lull  in  bringing  up  ammunition, 
strenufthening  his  position,  and  making  all  preparations  for  a  last 
grapple. 

When  the  Confederates  advanced  again  it  was  a  living  wall  mov- 
ing up  from  the  plains  to  crush  all  opposition.  Sturgis  was  ready, 
and  a  sheet  of  fire  flashed  out  to  meet  it.  The  wall  staggered,  but 
did  not  stop.  Another  blaze  of  fire  halted  it  for  a  moment,  but  it 
came  on  again,  slowly,  steadily,  vengefully.  For  ten  minutes  death 
reaped  a  grand  harvest.  Federal  gunners  were  bayoneted  as  they 
loaded  their  pieces — Confederate  infantrymen  were  blown  to  atoms 
at  the  muzzles  of  cannon. 

Then  the  wall  shivered — toppled — fell,  and  the  Confederates 
were  forced  back  to  the  plain. 

Where  was  Sigcl  1 

He  should  have  been  heard  from  an  hour  ago!  Let  him  but 
open  on  the  Confederate  flank  or  rear  and  the  day  was  won.  The 
echo  of  his  guns  would, have  been  sweetest  music  to  the  ears  of  the 
weary,  thirsting,  anxious  Federals,  but  tliey  waited  in  vain.  It  was 
a  blunder  in  detaching  him,  and  his  movements  were  a  series  of 
blunders.  Without  giving  a  thought  to  the  idea  that  the  breaking 
away  of  so  large  a  force  must  have  been  noted,  and  that  prepara- 
tions would  be  made  to  receive  it,  he  pushed  ahead  in  a  lawless 
manner  and  at  length  found  his  progress  barred  by  a  strong  column 
thrown  across  the  highway  in  battle-line.  It  pleased  Sigel's 
■  advance  to  believe  that  this  force  belonged  to  Lyon's  command, 
but  to  believe  it  they  had  to  argue  that  five  thousand  Federals  had 
walked  over  fifteen  thousand  Confederates  and  were  still  in  pursuit. 
In  straggling  order  Sigel's  troops  closed  up  the  gap,  and  were 
within  pistol-shot  of  the  Confederate  lines  when  they  received  the 
first  volley.  Confusion  followed.  The  efforts  made  to  rally  the 
men  in  the  face  of  sharp  musketry  was  unavailing,  and  with 
scarcely  a  show  of  resistance  the  various  regiments  broke  into  panic- 
stricken  detachments  and  fled  for  their  lives.  Out  of  two  full 
regiments  of  infantry,  a  battery  of  artillery  and  a  detachment  of 
cavalry,  numbering  about  two  thousand  four  hundred  men,  Sigel 
sustained  a  loss  of  about  eight  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded. 

When  Sturgis  received  word  of  this  disaster  ho  was  holding  his 
own  bravely,  but  he  lost  not  a  moment  in  making  preparations  for 
retreat.  So  far  as  the  battle  was  concerned  neither  had  won  a  vic- 
tory, but  as  he  was  permitted  to  withdraw  in  the  face  of  a  superior 
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force  without  molestation,  the  North  sang  his  praises  without  stint. 
The  entire  lose  of  the  Federals  was  upwards  of  a  thonaand ;  the 
Confederate  loss  was  two  hnndred  greater.  Had  Sigel's  troops 
remained  with  Lyon  and  fonght  as  bravelj'  as  the  others,  the 
Federals  would  liave  held  the  battle  field.  Had  his  flank  movement 
been  the  success  Lyon  hoped  for,  the  Confederate  forces  would  have 
been  routed. 

The  East  had  poured  out  its  blood  on  the  field  of  Bull  Run. 
The  West  had  formed  its  lines  of  battle  and  held  them  like  herqea- 
The  query  ;  "  Will  Americans  fight  i "  had  been  answered. 
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f  HERE  are  pagea  in  the  history  of  the  great  Civil  War 
which,  though  spattered  with  the  blood  of  frieitd  and 
foe,  and  telling  of  terrible  disaster,  are  yet  so  burnished 
with  the  lustre  of  heroism,  that  no  matter  on  which 
side  the  reader  fought,  he  mnst  feel  his  pnlae  beat' 
faster,  and  his  heart  swell  with  pride.  Col.  Mulligan's  defense  of 
Lexington  forms  such  a  page. 

In  September  of  the  first  year  of  the  war,  Mulligan,  and  his  Irish 
brigade  (Illinois  troops),  reached  Lexington,  with  orders  to  hold  it 
to  tlie  last,  aa  it  was  looked  npon  as  a  strategic  point  of  importance 
to  the  Federal  government!  The  place  was  occupied  by  two  or 
three  different  companies  of  Missouri  home-goards,  none  of  whom 
had  seen  a  sku-mish,  and  MuHigan's  total  force  lacked  but  a  hun- 
dred of  four  thousand  men.  The  defeat  of  Lyon,  at  Wilson's 
Creek,  gave  the  Confederate  army,  under  Price,  an  opportunity  to 
walk  over  various  posts  held  by  small  Federal  forces,  and  Mulligan 
had  not  yet  reached  Lexington  when  he  received  news  that  Price 
was  marching  for  that  point. 

About  half  a  mile  back  from  the  river,  on  a  high  ground,  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  straggling  village,  the  Federals  enclosed  several 
acres  with  a  breastwork,  and  the  large  brick  building  used  as  a 
seminary  was  included  in  the  enclosure  and  fortified  as  well  as 
possible. 

While  the  position  was  the  only  one  which  could  have  been 
defended  for  an  hour,  Mulligan  realized  that  anything  like  a  siege 
must  prove  his  destruction  within  a  week  The  river  was  half  a  mile 
away,  and  he  must  depend  upon  it  for  water  He  had  a  large 
number  of  horses  and  mules  with  him,  and  subsequent  events 
proved  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  shot  them  down 
before  the  Confederates  appeared.  Barrels,  casks,  jugs,  crocks, 
pails,  and  everything  which  would  hold  even  a  gallon  of  water  was 
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called  into  service,  and  filled  by  the  night  of  the  eleventh.  At 
daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  twelfth  the  advance  of  Price's 
army  drove  in  Mulligan's  pickets  on  every  road,  and  Lexington  was 
soon  invested. 

It  was  generally  believed  among  the  Confederates,  that  Mulligan 
had  less  than  two  thousand  men,  and  that  he  had  a  large  amount  of 
treasure  in  his  care.  These  rumors  increased  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
large  force  of  raw  troops  under  Price,  and  the  entire  army  was 
not  yet  up  when  a  heavy  force  was  massed  and  hurled  at  the  weak 
point  in  the  breastwork.  This  was  at  its  lowest  spot,  where  it 
crossed  a  dry  ravine.  After  a  sharp  cannonade  lasting  about  an 
hour,  a  force  of  about  six  thousand  infantry  dashed  forward  with 
loud  cheers,  expecting  to  drive  right  over  the  earth- works. 

Mulligan  had  been  watching  operations  until  satisfied  of  the 
point  to  be  attacked.  Then  he  massed  to  repel  the  assault,  and 
when  the  Confederate  battle-lines  broke  cover  and  advanced  they 
were  greeted  with  such  a  fierce  and  continuous  fire  as  to  disor- 
ganize and  drive  them  back.  It  was  wonderful  that  raw  soldiers, 
hundreds  of  whom  were  not  two  weeks  from  home,  could  be 
thrown  against  breastworks  as  these  were.  It  was  just  as  strange 
that  Mulligan,  with  his  equally  raw  niaterial,  could  hold  them 
steadily  to  their  places  under  the  play  of  a  heavy  artillery  and 
musketry  fire.  The  repulse  was  so  emphatic  as  to  convey  the  idea 
that  the  Federal  force  numbered  at  least  five  thousand  men. 

Price  formed  a  crescent  about  the  fortifications,  lodging  his 
sharpshooters  in  houses,  barns,  trees,  and  every  other  spot  where 
the  elevation  would  enable  them  to  secure  a  plunging  fire;  but 
what  troubled  him  most  was  the  fact  that  he  conld  not  advance  his 
artillery  sufficient  to  make  it  more  effective.  Whenever  one  of  his 
guns  was  hauled  from  cover  Mulligan  concentrated  the  fire  from 
his  six  field-pieces  and  drove  it  back.  In  this  emergency  a  private 
soldier  stepped  forward  with  a  hint  which  eventually  resulted  in 
disaster  to  the  Federals.  Scores  of  wagons  were  at  once  dispatched 
over  the  country  to  bring  in  bales  of  lienip.  As  fast  as  they 
arrived  they  were  rolled  into  the  water  until  thoroughly  soaked, 
and  they  were  then  as  impervious  to  shot  and  shell  and  fire  as 
Mulligan's  earthworks.  These  bales  were  dropped  in  line  all  along 
the  open  ground,  and  the  infantry  and  artillery  advanced  behind 
this  strange  shelter.  Each  bale  furnished  cover  for  three  men,  and 
while  those  at  the  ends  heaved  it  along  the  one  in  the  middle  acted 
as  a  sharp-shooter  against  any  Federal  showing  his  head  above  the 
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breastwork.  Tears  after,  when  Forrest  was  repalsed  from  the 
block-houses  left  by  Sherman  to  cover  his  line  between  Chatta- 
nooga and  Atlanta,  he  used  bales  of  hay  instead  of  hemp,  and 
rolled  his  breastwork  forward  foot  by  foot  until  the  block-houses 
had  to  surrender  or  receive  the  torch. 

From  the  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth  Price  gave  Mulligan  no  rest 
day  or  night.  His  artillery  thundered  all  day  and  far  into  night, 
and  rifle  and  musket  were  kept  busy  in  reducing  his  beleaguered 
force.  As  the  water  grew  scarce  the  horses  and  mules  were  forced 
to  do  without,  and  one  by  one  they  succumbed  to  thirst  or  bullet. 
In  expecting  reinforcements  he  hoped  against  hope.  Fremont  was 
at  St.  Louis  with  a  large  force,  but  he  received  no  orders  to  succor 
Mulligan,  Had  he  sent  troops  forward  the  Confederates  would 
have  been  prepared  to  receive  and  drive  them  back.  As  the  days 
went  by  the  brave  Colonel  realized  that  the  fate  of  Lexington  was 
sealed.  It  was  then  a  question  of  how  long  he  could  hold  out.  In 
eight  days  he  had  lost  several  hundred  men,  and  now  the  Missouri- 
ans  with  him  began  to  weaken.  They  had  all  along  been  held  in  the 
background  while  the  Irish  brigade  took  tlie  posts  of  danger,  but 
the  conduct  of  men  and  officers  proved  that  they  could  no  longer 
be  relied  on  in  any  situation.  Twice  on  the  nineteenth  Mulligan 
led  sorties  in  person,  which  resulted  in  driving  back  portions  of 
the  Confederate  line,  but  the  loss  was  heavy  and  the  gain  only 
temporary. 

On  the  night  of  the  nineteenth,  after  midnight,  Mulligan  pro- 
posed to  mass  and  cut  his  way  out.  He  did  not  hope  to  get  clear 
of  Price,  then  numbering  five  to  one,  and  reach  some  point  from 
which  he  could  receive  reinforcements,  but  he  would  push  clear  of 
the  investing  line  and  fight  Price  a  stand-up  battle  —  twenty-six 
hundred  men  to  more  than  fifteen  thousand  I  The  Missourians 
refused  to  go  out,  and  the  project  was  abandoned. 

On  the  twentieth  the  enclosure  was  a  hell  on  earth.  Men  killed 
thirty  hours  before  had  not  been  buried,  while  their  numbers  were 
being  constantly  added  to.  Wounded  men  filled  the  air  with  their 
cries  and  groans ;  an  overpowering  stench  arose  from  the  dead  ani- 
mals ;  men  stood  at  the  breastworks  with  clenched  teeth  and  fiashing 
eyes,  and  knowing  that  the  end  was  near,  but  determined  to  fight  to 
the  death.  Price  had  determined  that  this  day  should  witness  the 
capture  of  Lexington.  His  artillery  had  been  reinforced,  while 
two  of  Mulligan's  six  field-pieces  had  been  rendered  useless.  More 
than  a  thousand  bales  of  hemp  had  been  rolled  into  line  on  ground 
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which  gradually  sloped  towards  the  earth-works,  and  three  thoasand 
Oonfederates  were  behind  this  wall.  At  an  earlj  hoDr  in  the 
morning  it  begaa  to  move.  Shot,  nor  shell,  nor  ballet  coDld 
penetrate  or  stop  it.  Foot  by  foot,  yard  .by  yard,  it  moved  down 
the  slope,  crowned  by  a  sheet  of  flame  which  every  moment 
brought  death  to  some  Federal. 

As  this  wall  of  Fate  moved  onward,  Mnlligan  saw  that  a  large 
force  was  massing  on  the  opposite  aide.  The  home-gnards  realized 
that  there  was  to  be  a  simnltaneoiis  assault,  and  to  a  man  they  flatly 
refused  to  Are  another  shot.  Threats  and  appeals  were  alike  in 
vain.  They  flnng  down  their  mnskets  and  sought  cover,  and  the 
twice-wounded  Mulligan  was  forced  to  raise  the  white  flag  in  token 
of  surrender.  Of  the  twenty-six  hundred  and  forty  men  he  sur- 
rendered to  Price,  upwards  of  four  hundred  had  been  wounded 
but  would  not  leave  the  breastworks. 

Price  was  an  enemy  and  GonL|ueror,  but  he  had  a  heart  which 
reverenced  gallantry  in  friend  or  foe.  In  returning  Mulligan's 
sword  to  him  he  said: 

"  The  war  may  last  for  a  decade,  but  no  sword  will  be  more 
bravely  defended." 

As  the  Confederates  swanned  over  the  breastworks  and  found 
the  water-barrels  dry,  the  dead  unbnried,  the  wounded  uncared  for, 
but  every  musket-barrel  hot  from  tlie  desperate  defense,  they 
extended  tlieir  hands,  and  the  bitterness  of  years  was  forgotten  in 
the  admiration  of  the  moment. 
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HE  crossing  at  Fredericksburg — the  march  of  Hooker 
into  the  thickets  of  Chancelloreville — the  rush  into  the 
crater  at  Petersburg,  and  other  fatal  miBtakes  of  the 
-^^  war  committed  bj  Federal  generals,  had  a  bloody  pre- 
cedent before  the  close  of  1861. 

In  October  of  that  year,  while  McClellan  and  Lee  confronted 
each  other  along  the  Potomac,  there  were  grounds  for  believing 
that  Lee  meditated  a  swift  massing  of  troops  at  Leeeburg  and  a 
rush  across  the  river.  This  belief  was  not  shared  by  McClellan, 
and  perhaps  not  by  the  administration,  but  the  fact  that  such  a 
rumor  was  in  circulation  among  the  rank  and  file  laid  the  ground- 
work for  the  terrible  disaster  at  Ball's  Bluff. 

Colonel  Devens,  of  the  Fifteenth  Massachusetto,  held  a  post  of 
observation  opposite  Ball's  Bluff.  He  had  orders  to  keep  scouts  out 
along  his  front,  and  on  the  nineteenth  one  of  them  reported  a  new 
camp  of  Confederates  opposite  Devens'  position  and  half  a  mile  back 
from  the  Bluffs.  One  of  the  excuses  afterwards  put  forth  was  tliat 
the  scout,  skulking  about  in  the  darkness,  had  mistaken  shocks  of 
newly-cut  corn  for  Confederate  tents.  There  were  no  shocks  of 
corn  there.  In  his  desire  to  bring  in  a  report  of  interest  the  scout 
had  manufactured  liis  story,  liaving  no  idea  of  what  would  result 
from  it. 

Devens  reported  the  matter  to  his  superiors,  and  at  his  own  solici- 
tation received  permission  to  cross  the  river  and  rout  the  force. 
While  it  was  generally  believed,  as  before  stated,  that  Lee  was 
massing  on  his  left,  Devens  took  only  three  hundred  men  with 
him  to  oppose  the  unknown  force  supposed  to  be  in  his  front.  This 
force  was  ferried  over  the  wide  and  rapid  stream  in  leaky  old  scows, 
and  only  after  more  than  three  hours'  hard  work.  Not  until  his 
command  had  finally  been  placed  on  the  Virginia  sliore  did  it  seem 
to  occur  to  Devens  that  in  case  of  disaster  he  would  be  in  an  awk 
ward,  not  to  say  dangerous,  situation. 
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The  Confederate  force  was  reported  to  be  encamped  back  of  the 
Blnfis.  Instead  of  crossing  above  or  below,  to  take  the  supposed 
encampment  enfiamk^  Devens  landed  under  the  Bluffs  and  was  com- 
pelled to  ascend  them  by  a  winding  cattle-trail  in  single  file.  Ten 
Confederate  infantrymen  could  have  held  his  whole  force  in  check 
right  there.  When  the  command  finally  gained  the  crest  of  the 
Bluffs  they  had  a  long  wait  for  daylight,  but  during  this  interval 
Devens  sent  a  report  to  General  Stone,  and  soon  after  daylight 
Colonel  Lee  of  the  Twentieth  Massachusetts  crossed  with  a  full 
company. 

As  daylight  came,  scouts  were  sent  out  in  different  directions,  but 
not  a  Confederate  was  to  be  found.  The  encampment  was  a  hum- 
bug, and  not  even  a  picket  guarded  the  neighborhood.  Devens' 
orders  extended  no  farther,  but  he  pushed  on  in  the  direction  of 
Leesburg  to  see  what  force  lie  could  uncover.  It  was  only  when 
he  saw  Confederate  troops  riding  and  marching  along  his  front  that 
he  ordered  a  halt.  His  presence  on  the  Bluffs  had  been  discovered 
soon  after  daylight  by  farmers,  and  messengers  were  dispatched  to 
the  nearest  Confederate  force. 

Lee  was  not  massing  there.  In  point  of  fact  the  neighborhood 
was  guarded  by  local  companies  who  had  seen  no  service.  It  took 
from  daylight  until  after  eight  o'clock  to  bring  up  and  concentrate 
A  suflScient  Confederate  force  to  oppose  the  four  hundred  Federals. 
The  way  for  retreat  across  the  river  was  open  all  this  time,  but 
Devens  had  carried  the  war  across  the  Potomac  and  was  deter- 
mined to  stick.  General  Stone  encouraged  him  by  sending  over 
the  remainder  of  the  Fifteenth,  thus  raising  his  force  to  nearly 
seven  hundred  men.  He  knew  the  Confederates  were  gathering  to 
attack  him,  and  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  hours  when  they 
could  bring  up  twenty  to  his  one.  He  had  no  hopes  of  further 
reinforcement,  nor  did  he  expect  to  advance.  What,  then,  could 
have  influenced  Devens  to  take  up  position  for  battle  and  wait  until 
noon  to  be  attacked !  Confederate  troops  massed  on  him  from 
points  ten  to  fifteen  miles  distant,  and  by  noon  tlie  force  in  his 
front  was  large  enough  to  crush  him  and  intended  to  do  it. 

The  Federal  center  and  left  were  vigorously  attacked,  and  a 
■column  had  almost  succeeded  in  passing  Devens'  right  flank  when 
he  checkmated  it  by  falling  back  to  the  Bluffs.  Here,  while 
forming  his  lines  anew,  he  surrendered  his  command  to  Colonel 
Baker,  the  ranking  officer,  who  had  been  crossing  with  reinforce- 
ments since  the  first  rattle  of  musketry  proved  that  a  fight  was  on. 
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Four  scows  furnished  the  sole  means  of  transportation,  and  these 
were  such  wretched  Imlks  that  the  men  dared  not  take  a  six-pound 
field-piece  and  its  horses  over  together.  Three  pieces  of  artillery 
were  finally  crossed  and  landed  right  under  the  Bluffs,  up  which 
they  had  to  be  hauled  by  ropes.  The  horses  were  pulled  after  them, 
roads  cut  through  the  thickets,  and  the  pieces  finally  brought  into 
action. 

Baker  brought  with  him  his  California  batallion  and  a  New  York 
regiment.  It  would  have  been  far  better  had  Devens  surrendered 
his  whole  command  to  the  Confederates.  Eeinforcements  were 
simply  to  add  to  the  victims  of  the  blunder  and  the  slaughter. 
Baker  had  the  bravery  of  a  hero  and  the  coolness  of  a  general.  As 
soon  as  he  could  get  his  forces  into  line  he  began  pushing  the  Con- 
federates back  until  he  had  room  to  maneuver.  The  three  pieces 
of  artillery  were  got  in  position,  and  when  the  fight  again  opened 
the  Federals  for  a  time  had  the  best  of  it.  But  for  the  knowledge 
that  retreat  was  cut  off  by  the  river  his  men  would  have  gone  into 
the  battle  in  better  spirits,  but  though  the  officers  sought  to  offset 
this  feeling  by  spreading  ramors  of  reinforcements,  the  certainty 
that  disaster  meant  surrender  or  slaughter  acted  like  a  chill. 

The  Federal  lines  were  so  firmly  planted  that  they  could  not  be 
forced  at  any  point,  though  repeated  attempts  were  made  during 
the  afternoon.  But  if  they  could  not  be  drivefn  they  could  not  be 
advanced.  Unless  reinforcements  in  sufficient  numbers  to  rout  the 
Confederates  reached  Baker  he  must  hold  his  position  and  see  his 
ranks  being  gradually  thinned  out  by  the  steady  fire. 

As  the  afternoon  wore  on  the  Confederates  received  reinforce- 
ments and  began  to  be  more  aggressive.  The  Federal  artillery,  after 
all  the  trouble  of  crossing,  M-as  rendered  useless  at  various  intervals 
by  the  concentrated  fire  which  swept  away  the  crews  at  each  gun, 
and  every  piece  was  finally  disabled  or  abandoned.  There  were  no 
signs  of  giving  way  until  Baker  fell.  He  had  recklessly  exposed 
himself  all  the  afternoon,  and  received  the  fatal  bullet  while  ming- 
ling with  the  men  at  the  front  and  encouraging  them  to  repel  a 
sudden  assault.  He  was  shot  by  a  Virginia  soldier  who  was  armed 
only  with  a  self-cocking  revolver,  and  he  fired  at  Baker  from  a  dis- 
tance of  about  six  feet. 

Nearly  all  the  fighting  on  the  Confederate  side  up  to  noon  was 
done  by  the  Eighth  Virginia,  assisted  by  local  militia  aiid  farmers, 
a  large  number  of  whom  brought  rifles  and  shot-guns  and  fought 
on  their  own  hook.      About  noon   three   Mississippi    regiments 
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arrived  and  went  into  line,  and  from  this  hour  on,  the  day  was  lost 
to  the  Federals.  The  news  of  Baker's  fall  produced  something  of 
a  panic  for  a  time,  the  more  so  as  it  was  followed  by  a  change  of 
commanders  and  loss  of  valuable  time  m  settling  the  seniority  of 
rank.  Colonel  Lee,  who  first  assumed  command,  directed  the 
troops  to  fall  back  in  order  to  shorten  the  lines,  but  being  outranked 
by  Cogswell,  the  movement  was  stopped  and  the  men '  massed  to 
break  through  the  Confederates  and  attempt  to  reach  Edward's 
Ferry  It  was  too  late !  Every  Federal  soldier  on  that  field  knew 
the  day  was  lost,  and  the  knowledge  brought  confusion  and  more 
blunders. 

It  is  asserted  in  at  least  two  Federal  histories  that  at  this  critical 
moment  a  Confederate  officer  on  a  white  horse  left  the  cover  of  the 
woods  held  by  the  Thirteenth  Mississippi,  advanced  close  to  the 
front  of  the  Tammany  regiment,  and  pointing  back  to  the  woods, 
ordered  a  charge.  No  man  could  have  lived  two  minutes  on  that 
front,  which  was  being  swept  with  a  continuous  fire  of  musketry. 
Any  person  coming  from  the  woods  would  have  been  known  as  an 
enemy  and  fired  on  at  once.  No  member  of  the  Thirteenth  Missis- 
sippi knew  of  such  an  occurrence.  The  story  was  doubtless 
invented  to  excuse  the  blunder  made  when  Cogswell  assumed  com- 
mand. 

"  We  are  going  to  cut  our  way  out  1 "  was  passed  from  man  to 
man  along  the  lines,  and  the  Tammany  regiment  was  ordered  by  its 
own  officers  to  advance.  It  dashed  forward  in  fine  style,  carrying 
with  it  nearly  the  entire  Federal  front,  thus  breaking  and  throwing 
the  lines  into  confusion.  The  Mississippians  met  the  assault  with 
such  a  murderous  fire  that  it  was  almost  instantly  cliecked.  Then, 
as  the  Federals  fell  back,  order  and  discipline  could  no  longer  be 
maintained.  There  was  a  wild  rush  for  the  foot  of  the  Bluflfs  and 
the  scows. 

A  year  later  any  sergeant  in  the  army  wquld  have  known  what 
step  to  take  to  prevent  the  slaughter  that  followed.  Enough  men 
could  have  been  rallied  to  hold  the  Bluffs.  The  ground  there  was 
covered  with  trees,  thickets,  logs  and  rocks,  and  ii  single  line  of 
infantry  could  have  repulsed  five  times  its  numbers.  No  such 
effort  was  made.  A  few  officers  and  men,  knowing  that  they 
would  be  drowned  in  the  crossing,  tarried  for  awhile  on  the  Bluffs 
and  kept  up  a  feeble  fire,  but  they  were  soon  routed  out  by  the 
Confederate  advance. 

Then  the  slaughter  began.     The  old  scows  were  pushed  out  into 
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the  river,  with  their  loads  of  men,  each  one  offering  a- fair  target, 
and  from  the  creet  of  the  £la&  the  Confederates  had  a  plunging 
fire  on  the  panic-stricken  mass  huddled  at  the  river's  edge. .  They 
have  been  severely  criticised  for  continuing  this  fire  when  no  reeiet- 
ance  was  ofEered,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  do  white  flag 
appeared  among  the  Federals  in  token  of  snrrender.  The  force 
was  making  every  effort  to  escape,  instead.  Cogswell  and  Lee, 
t<^ther  with  a  portion  of  their  commands,  surrendered  and  received 
kind  treatment,  while  a  considerable  number  escaped  up  and  down 
the  river,  and  finally  sncceeded  in  crossing. 

The  Union  loss,  in  killed  and  captured,  was  about  one  thousand. 
The  Confederates  lost  about  two  hundred  killed,  and  three  hundred 
wounded,  and  captured  the  three  pieces  of  artillery  and  several 
hundred  muskets.  It  was  a  battle  brought  on  by  a  blunder,  fought 
amidst  other  blunders,  and  a  victory  for  the  Confederates  that  was 
aaexpected  and  unhoped  for.  General  Stone  was  held  responsible, 
but  this  did  not  wash  the  blood-stains  from  the  bluffs  nor  restore 
to  life  the  corpses  floating  heavily  down  the  current  of  the  merciless 
river. 

From  Ball's  Bluff,  in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  to  Appomattox,  in 
the  last,  the  Federal  government  had  too  many  men.  It  could  spare 
a  thousand  lives  at  any  time  as  victims  to  a  military  blunder. 


^oxt  il^nrj,  t\^t  Pan-Craj. 


fhF  the  Confederates  had  been  allowed  more  time,  Forts 
Henry  and  Donelson  would  have  formed  part  of  a  quad- 
rilateral. As  it  was,  one  event  crowded  another  so  closely 
that  the  forts  were  not  finished  as  intended,  not  armed  as 
they  should  have  been,  and  not  garrisoned  for  such 
attacks  as  Grant  and  Foote  made. 

On  the  fourth  of  February,  1862,  Grant  began  landing  his  infan- 
try three  milefe  below  Fort  Henry,  and  Foote  was  on  hand  with 
seven  gun-boats.  On  the  same  night  the  Federals  had  possession  of 
both  banks  of  the  Tennessee  below  the  fort.  The  move  was  made 
suddenly,  but  had  it  been  proclaimed  a  week  in  advance  the  garrison 
of  the  fort  could  not  have  been  increased  by  a  thousand  men. 
Grant's  move  was  a  part  of  a  grand  movement  which  gave  the  Con- 
federates at  each  point  plenty  of  anxiety,  and  no  threatened  point 
had  reinforcements  to  spare. 

Could  the  original  plans  of  the  engineers  have  been  carried  out. 
Fort  Henry  would  have  been  a  strong  work,  mounting  from  fift}'  to 
sixty  cannon,  instead  of  eleven,  and  calling  for  a  garrison  of  six 
thousand  men,  instead  of  two  thousand  seven  hundred.  IS'ot  only 
the  fort  itself  was  open  to  attacks  from  both  land  and  water  at  the 
same  moment,  but  it  was  actually  commanded  from  three  or  four 
different  land  points,  which  an  enemy  would  be  certain  to  occupy. 
To  have  had  a  fair  show  against  Grant  and  Foote,  with  their  seven 
gun-boats,  eighteen  thousand  infantry  and  nearly  one  hundred  guns. 
Gen.  Tilghman,  commanding,  should  have  had  five  thousand  infan- 
try and  four  or  five  additional  batteries  of  field  artillery.  He  could 
not  even  think  of  holding  the  opposite  shore,  although  Grant  had 
but  to  post  his  batteries  there  to  rake  every  acre  of  ground  in  the 
fort,  and  maintain  a  cross-fire  over  most  of  it.  A  rise  of  two  feet 
of  water  would  give  a  gun-boat  a  direct  fire  into  the  intrenched 
camps,  and  yet  this  matter  did  not  seem  to  have  troubled  the 
engineers  who  laid  out  the  works.     There  was  not  in  Fort  Henry, 
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when  Grant  and  Foote  were  fairly  ready  for  attack,  a  spot  or  place 
to  shelter  half  a  dozen  men  from  the  fire  of  one  or  the  other.  One 
who  doabtB  has  but  to  go  over  the  ground.  He  can  see  the  position 
of  every  gun,  and  the  river  is  still  there.  The  roads  which  the 
Federals  cleared  along  the  banks  are  plain  enough,  and  the  enfilad- 
ing fire  can  be  traced  as  easily  as  the  blaze  of  an  ax  through  the 
forest.  Gen.  Smith's  forces,  which  moved  up  the  west  bank,  walked 
into  a  position  hardly  a  thousand  feet  from  the  magazine  of  the  fort^ 
and  from  this  position  had  three  cross-fires  on  the  garrison. 

When  the  Confederate  commander  realized  the  strength  of  the 
force  closing  in  upon  him  he  saw  that  the  fort  must  fall.  While 
Fort  Donelson,  twelve  miles  across  the  country,  on  the  Cumberland, 
was  a  part  of  the  same  system  of  defense,  it  was  better  located  for  a 
vigorous  defense,  and  the  fall  of  one  did  not  necessarily  include  the 
fall  of  the  other.  If  he  could  save  Donelson  by  letting  go  of 
Henry,  it  would  still  be  a  point  gained. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixth,  while  the  gun-boats  were  moving 
up  and  the  infantry  swinging  into  position,  Tilghman  sent  away 
fouF-fifths  of  his  garrison,  by  the  highway,  to  Fort  Donelson. 
Indeed,  it  was  either  this,  or  to  see  them  cut  to  pieces  by  the  enfil- 
ading fire,  or  captured  as  they  stood  in  line.  ^They  had  already  been 
driven  clear  of  the  works  before  the  fort  had  fired  a  gun.  The 
command  marched  swiftly  away,  to  be  added  to  the  garrison  of  the 
other  fort,  and  that  they  might  not  be  too  closely  pursued,  and 
because  he  had  fight  in  him  and  would  not  surrender  without  strik- 
ing a  blow,  Tilghman  went  to  his  heavy  guns  and  made  ready  for 
what  was  coming.  There  were  exactly  eleven  of  them  in  battery 
on  the  river  side,  and  were  not  enough  artillerists  to  work  more  than 
eight  of  them  at  once.  These  facts  may  read  strangely  to  one  who 
has  perused  the  enthusiastic  versions  of  certain  historians  regarding 
the  Confederate  strength,  but  they  are  facts,  nevertheless. 

The  Federal  infantry  held  back  to  let  Foote  open  the  ball  and 
silence  the  water  batteries.  Right  gallantly  the  fleet  moved  up, 
opening  fire  while  yet  a  long  way  off,  and  steadily  maintaining  it 
until  coming  as  close  as  was  deemed  prudent.  The  first  dozen  shells 
from  the  fleet  were  altogether  too  high,  and  crashed  among  the 
trees.  The  second  one  fired  struck  a  tree  about  twenty-five  feet 
from  the  roots,  just  below  where  three  great  limbs  branched  out, 
and  took  the  entire  top  off  and  flung  it  upon  other  tree  tops  to  the 
rear.     The  trunk  was  split  into  quarters  clear  down  to  the  roots. 

Under  cover  of  their  own  rapid  fire,  the  iron-clads  advanced  to  within 
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rifle-shot  of  the  water  battery,  while  those  not  protected  remained 
at  a  safer  distance.  All  were  near  enough  to  make^  their  fire  effec- 
tive, and  when  once  the  range  had  been  obtained,  it  was  not  ten 
minutes  before  those  in  Fort  Henry  realized  that  the  fleet  alone  waa 
more  than  its  match. 

Only  eighty  seven  men  had  been  left  behind  to  work  the  guns, 
and  not  five  out  of  the  number  had  ever  witnessed  a  skirmish. 
They  could  not  even  be  called  trained  artillerists,  for  their  practice 
at  the  guns  had  amounted  to  nothing.  Not  a  gun  was  fired  from 
the  fort  until  Foote's  whole  fleet  was  in  position.  Then  the  men 
opened  fire  with  six  or  seven  of  the  eleven  guns.  The  fii'st  shot  waa 
fired  from  a  twenty-four  pounder.  It  flew  over  the  gun-boat  Essex, 
missing  her  by  only  three  or  four  feet,  struck  the  water  half  a  mile 
below,  bounded  like  a  ball  over  another  gun-boat,  and  sank  a  mile 
away.  The  next  shot,  from  a  columbiad,  missed  the  Essex  by  a 
shave,  and  plumped  into  the  river  so  close  to  the  next  in  line  as  to 
throw  water  over  her  decks.  After  these  two  shots  the  guns  were 
fired  as  fast  as  possible,  and  in  a  brief  time  the  range  on  both  sides 
was  excellent.  While  three  out  of  every  five  Federal  shot  cleared 
the  defenses,  the  two  which  struck  inflicted  such  damages  as  the 
engineers  could  not  have  thought  possible.  Banks  of  solid  earth 
eight  feet  thick  were  blown  away  and  dug  out  by  the  great  shells, 
until  they  scarcely  offered  any  defense,  and  the  shells  which  ex- 
ploded in  the  rear  furnished  proof  that  there  would  have  been  na 
safety  within  the  works  for  a  garrison. 

The  Essex  and  the  Cincinnati  were  hit  at  about  the  same  time, 
and  that  within  five  minutes  after  the  fort  opened  fire.  Then  the 
guns  were  toled  off  and  each  selected  its  target.  The  fort  used  solid 
shot  altogether,  and  after  the  first  excitement  the  men  fired  coolly 
and  deliberately  and  cheered  whenever  their  shots  made  a  hit. 
When  the  fight  had  been  going  on  for  an  hour  the  Essex  steamed 
in  a  little  closer  and  delivered  a  shot  which  struck  the  muzzle  of  a 
twenty-four-pounder  and  tore  away  an  iron  splinter  three  feet  long 
and  crushed  one  of  the  gunners  to  pulp.  The  big  gun  was  being 
fired  at  the  instant,  and  it  bui*st  wide  open  and  killed  or  wounded 
every  man  of  the  crew. 

At  the  same  moment  a  solid  shot  from  the  fort  crashed  into  the 
side  of  the  Essex,  penetrated  one  of  her  boilers,  scalded  a  number 
of  men,  killed  Captain  Porter's  aid,  and  so  disabled  the  craft  that 
she  floated  out  of  the  fight.  She  received  two  more  shot  while 
drifting  out  of  ranfre,  making  over  twenty  received  in  all. 
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The  flag-ship  Cincinnati  at  one  time  approached  to  within  pistol 
shot  of  the  parapets,  but  it  was  a  position  she  could  not  maintain 
five  minutes.  Two  of  the  big  guns  were  devoted  entirely  to  her, 
and  she  was  struck  about  thirty  times  during  the  fight.  While  not 
so  seriously  injured  as  to  compel  her  to  abandon  the  fight,  she  was 
so  badly  knocked  to  pieces  as  to  necessitate  sending  her  off  for 
repairs  at  an  early  date  after  the  capture  of  the  fort. 

Others  of  the  iron-clads  were  repeatedly  struck,  and  more  or  less 
damaged,  and  it  was  plain  to  see  that  had  they  taken  broadside  posi- 
tions, as  at  Fort  McAllister  and  other  points  later  on,  they  would 
have  been  sent  to  the  bottom  by  the  fire  of  the  fort.  The  armor 
was  in  a  measure  experimental ;  at  least,  these  were  pioneer  iron- 
clads, and  it  needed  a  fight  like  this  to  settle  the  question  of  how 
thick  the  armor  should  be.  Fighting  bow  on,  all  shots  were 
received  at  an  angle,  and  the  boat  was  a  small  target  to  fire  at. 

The  fight  lasted  about  two  hours,  and  in  this  brief  time  the  casu- 
alties in  the  fort  were  singularly  numerous.  The  big  twenty-four 
pounder  was  useless  after  a  round  or  two,  and  five  men  were  dis- 
abled. Then  came  a  Federal  shell,  which  struck  another  cannon 
fair  in  the  mouth  and  tore  it  open  and  disabled  its  crew.  Then  the 
most  valuable  gun  left  was  rendered  useless  by  being  accidently 
spiked  with  the  priming  wire.  This  disaster  was  followed  by  the 
dismounting  of  another  gun,  and  before  the  fight  was  over.  General 
Tilghman  himself  was  acting  as  the  captain  of  a  gun.  During  the 
last  ten  minutes  of  the  fight  he  had  only  men  enough  to  work  two 
guns.  There  were  two  or  three  guns  not  fired  at  all  during  the 
entire  fight  for  want  of  crews  to  work  them.  As  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  artillerists  were  for  the  first  time  under  fire  they  naturally 
threw  away  a  great  deal  of  ammunition  before  getting  settled  down 
to  cool  fighting.  The  numerous  disasters  behind  the  parapets  also 
served  to  unnerve  them,  but  the  history  of  war  in  this  country 
does  not  furnish  another  instance  like  the  defense  of  that  fort. 
Less  than  one  hundred  men,  surrounded  by  land,  opposed  by  iron- 
clads and  mortar  boats,  receiving  ten  shots  where  they  could  only 
fire  one — this  little  band  held .  out  for  two  long  hours  under  a  fire 
which  Foote  called  terrible,  and  surrendered  only  when  the  crew  of 
the  last  gun  fell  down  exhausted,  and  were  lying  on  the  ground  as 
the  flag  came  fluttering  down  and  the  surrender  was  made. 

At  the  time  Grant  appeared  the  river  was  rising,  the  country  full 
of  backwater,  and  the  roads  in  a  horrible  condition.  But  for  this 
latter  fact  everything  in  Fort  Henry  worth  taking  away  could  and 
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would  have  been  removed  to  Donelaon.  The  Federals  captured 
stores  of  oil  kinds  and  a  number  of  valoable  gnna,  and  the  nnmber 
of  piisonera  enrrendered,  outside  of  the  sick  od  the  hospital  boat, 
was  eeventj-eight.  The  killed,  wounded  and  missing  in  the  fleet 
was  seventy-three.  The  surrender  was  made  to  Foote,  and  Grant 
came  in  for  no  share  of  the  praise,  although  had  he  walked  in  on 
the  fort  instead  of  giving  the  fleet  a  chance,  his  skirmish  line  wonld 
have  captured  it  in  ten  minutes,  and  perhaps  withoat  the  loss  of  a 
man. 

The  results  were  of  direct  benefit  to  both  sides.  The  Confeder- 
ates saw  that  rifled  twcnty-four-pounders  were  a  match  for  any 
Federal  gun-boat  then  afloat,  and  the  Federals  at  once  set  about 
eecaring  stronger  armor  and  strengthening  the  weak  spots.  The 
attack  by  the  fleet  was  terrific  for  that  epoch,  and  the  men  were 
enthusiastic  and  enconraged.  The  defense  was  heroic,  and  from 
that  date  Confederates  who  had  the  shelter  of  parapets  would  fight 
a  gnn-boat  as  soon  as  anything  else. 

The  fort,  as  it  then  stood,  withoat  the  other  contemplated  posts, 
which  wonld  have  made  it  a  part  of  a  grand  combination  of  defense, 
was  simply  a  man-trap.  The  engineer  did  not  take  a  rise  of  the 
river  into  account,  and  yet  four  feet  more  than  the  stage  at  which 
work  was  begun  would  drive  the  men  from  the  lower  guns,  and 
seven  or  eight  feet  would  overflow  a  good  portion  of  the  fort.  It 
was  convenient  of  approach  for  an  enemy,  commanded  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  and  the  wisest  thing  ever  done  by  a  Confederate 
commander  was  in  Tilghman's  getting  his  command  out  of  the  trap 
before  the  jaws  came  together.  Had  he  been  reinforced  he  would 
have  lost  every  man. 


€\^t  Caytttn  0f  I'ort  §fmtbm. 


^  ORT  DONELSON,  to  which  the  majority  of  the  garrison 
I  f  of  Fort  Henry  retreated  before  the  surrender,  was  distant 
but  twelve  miles  across  the  country,  on  the  Cumber- 
land. The  earth-works  on  the  Bluffs  required  a  garrison 
of  at  least  ten  thousand  men  to  fully  man  them,  and 
were  laid  out  to  cover  strategic  points,  thus  giving  the  fort  an 
irregular  shape.  Below,  near  the  water's  edge,  the  heavy  guns  were 
put  in  battery  to  command  the  river,  and  the  infantry  supports  had 
the  cover  of  earth-works  at  fair  musket  range. 

Had  FoOte  brought  a  score  of  gun-boats  to  the  attack  they  would 
have  been  beaten  off,  but  when  Foote  was  assisted  by  a  land  attack, 
all  the  weak  points  of  the  fort  were  at  once  exposed. 

The  defenders  of  Fort  Donclson  were  a  miscellaneous  crowd. 
Floyd  was  there  with  his  command;  Buckuer  had  a  command; 
Pillow  had  a  command,  and  Forrest  had  a  command.  While  Flovd 
was  in  supreme  command,  he  neither  had  a  reputation  as  a  lighter 
nor  the  entire  confidence  of  the  various  commands.  There  was 
not  that  harmony  among  the  officers  that  should  have  been  dis- 
played, and  it  seems  that  some  of  them,  from  the  hour  the  invest- 
ment became  complete,  were  more  occupied  in  planning  to  break 
through  and  get  away  than  in  perfecting  details  for  defense. 

The  fort  covered  too  much  ground  for  the  strength  of  any  garri- 
son likely  to  be  intrusted  with  its  defense.  One  soldier  in  a  fort 
should  count  for  four  attacking  it,  but  the  earth-works  on  the  Bluffs 
were  so  strung  out  that  one  defender  could  count  for  no  more  than 
an  aftsailant.  The  force  defending  the  fort  is  not  placed  at  above 
fifteen  thousand  men  by  any  Confederate  military  report,  and 
Forrest's  cavalry  were  of  little  use  as  cavalry. 

Outside  of  Foote's  fleet  Grant  had  an  investing  force  estimated 
at  twenty-seven  thousand  or  twenty-eight  thousand  men,  and  by  the 
thirteenth  of  February  he  was  in  position.  Whatever  the  shape  of 
the  Confederate  line,  he  conformed  to  it,  and  if  the  Confederates 
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had  the  cover  of  an  earth-work,  the  Federals  were  protected  by  logs 
and  trees  and  ditches  and  ravines. 

The  same  plan  was  parsaed  as  at  Fort  Henry.  Had  Grant  been 
less  generons  Foote  would  have  had  no  fighting  to  do.  A  Federal 
infantry  force,  by  a  land  investment,  or  by  breaking  through  at  any 
point,  could  have  won  a  victory  and  taken  the  river  batteries  in 
reverse.  The  Confederates  would  have  been  forced  to  surrender 
them  without  firing  a  shot.  But  Grant  completed  his  investment 
and  then  waited  •to  give  Foote  a  chance.  The  Confederates  had 
not  to  exceed  fifteen  guns  in  the  water  batteries.  Foote  moved  up 
with  gun  boats  carrying  a  total  of  more  than  sixty,  and  of  superior 
caliber  at  that. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  fourteenth,  six  gun-boats  moved  out  into 
the  great  bend  of  the  river  and  slowly  advanced  upon  the  batteries, 
opening  fire  at  long  range  and  keeping  it  up  with  a  steadiness  that 
soon  set  the  earth  jtreinbling  for  miles  around.  If  Foote  could  lay 
his  fleet  broadside  on  at  close  range,  thirty  minutes'  time  would 
either  silence  the  batteries  or  send  his  gun-boats  to  the  bottom. 
But  he  could  not  reach  the  position.  He  advanced  to  within  five 
hundred  yards,  and  there  the  Confederate  fire  became  so  accurate 
and  so  hot  that  further  advance  was  impossible.  There  was  not  a 
gun  in  the  batteries  equal  to  the  ten-inch  guns  on  the  fleet,  and  they 
were  scarcely  one-fourth  in  number,  and  yet  the  fleet  went  out  of 
the  fight  in  a  crippled  condition. 

In  one  hour's  time  the  Louisville,  after  being  struck  over  thirty 
times,  drifted  out  of  the  fight  with  the  pilot  having  no  control  over 
her.  Her  armor  was  bulged  and  cracked  and  dented  in  a  way  to 
prove  that  a  gun  of  heavier  metal  would  have  let  daylight  into  her 
hold.  The  St.  Louis  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  current  as  she  left 
the  fight,  the  Pittsburgh  was  leaking,  and  the  best  gun  on  the 
Carondolet  was  useless.  The  four  iron-clads,  which  advanced 
closest  and  took  the  brunt  of  the  fight,  were  compelled  to  drift  out 
of  it  in  less  than  two  hours,  all  more  or  less  damaged,  and  having 
inflicted  no  real  injury  on  the  battery.  The  accuracy  of  the  Con- 
federate fire  is  shown  by  the  report  that  the  iron-clads  were  hit 
over  thirty  times  each  on  an  average,  and  this  while  fighting  in 
positions  offering  the  least  target  for  a  shot. 

As  in  the  case  at  Fort  Henry,  the  guns  were  manned  mostly  by 
men  who  had  never  been  under  fire  before,  but  they  were  in 
BuflScient  numbers  to  work  the  guns  to  their  best.  Not  a  man  was 
killed  in  the  battery,  and  only  one  wounded,  and  that  by  a  pebble 
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hurled  in  his  direction  by  the  bursting  of  a  shelL  Dozens  of  the 
Federal  missiles  buried  themselves  in  the  Blufis  above  the  batteries, 
and  dozens  more  in  the  earth-works,  but  they  were  harmless.  The 
men  complained  more  of  the  annoyance  of  the  showers  of  mud  and 
dirt  than  of  the  pieces  of  shell  and  flying  bullets.  One  of  the  guns 
was  struck  on  the  muzzle  but  not  disabled,  and  another,  partly  dis- 
mounted at  the  opening  of  the  fight,  was  repaired  during  the  hottest 
of  the  fire. 

Had  Foote  alone  attacked  he  could  not  have  put  enough  gun- 
boats into  the  bend  to  capture  the  water  batteries,  though  his  iron- 
clads were  fought  with  the  utmost  gallantry  and  were  steadily  held 
under  a  fire  such  as  those  crafts  had  never  before  encountered. 
Grant  had  given  him  a  chance,  and  he  had  been  beaten  off.  The 
Federal  infantry  were  now  to  move  up  and  settle  the  fate  of  Fort 
Donelson. 

After  General  Floyd  had  ascertained  Grant's  strength  he  enter- 
tained no  further  idea  of  resistance.  The  idea  was  to  break  through 
the  investing  lines  and  carry  out  as  many  men  as  possible.  The 
fort  was  too  large  to  be  successfully  defended  by  his  command.  In 
beating  off  the  fleet  the  batteries  had  not  scored  a  single  point  in 
favor  of  the  general  situation.  It  was  the  infantry  who  were  to  be 
feared,  and  it  was  the  plateau  and  not  the  river  bank  which  consti- 
tuted the  key-stone  of  the  arch. 

Up  to  night  of  the  day  of  the  fight  between  fleet  and  batteries 
there  had  been  no  real  fighting  between  the  infantry.  Not 
more  than  one  third  of  the  Confederates  had  caught  sight  of  a 
Federal.  Floyd  could  defend  the  fort  for  a  time,  but  the  inevitable 
result  would  be  surrender.  He  has  been  sharply  criticised  for  not 
holding  out  instead  of  fighting  his  way  out  with  a  portion  of  the 
garrison,  and  he  lost  his  official  head  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
turned  over  the  command  of  the  post  to  a  subordinate  that  he  might 
not  himself  be  made  a  prisoner. 

The  plan  w^as  to  mass  the  Confederate  garrison,  or  the  bulk  of  it, 
and  fall  upon  the  Federal  right  with  such  vigor  at  early  dawn  as  to 
crush  it  back  and  clear  the  highway  running  at  Charlotte.  Grant 
would  be  taken  by  surprise,  and  before  he  could  reinforce  the  point 
attacked,  the  Confederates  would  be  clear  of  his  lines.  It  was  a 
simple  plan,  and  as  night  came  the  Confederate  commander  began 
carrying  out  the  details.  The  weather  was  cold  and  stormy,  the 
troops  were  in  movement  a  good  share  of  the  night,  and  when  the 
gray  of  the  winter's  morning  began  to  light  up  the  woods,  hundreds 
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of  the  men  in  the  ranks  had  frost-bitten  ears  and  fingers  and  were 
benumbed  with  cold.  The  want  of  harmony  among  commanders 
iiad  resulted  in  blunders  among  other  officers  and  these  blunders 
delayed  the  attack,  which  Vas  to  have  been  made  at  early  dawn,  to 
nearly  an  hour  later.  During  this  delay  the  Federal  scouts  dis- 
covered that  a  move  of  some  sort  was  on  foot,  and  the  attack  was 
by  no  means  the  surprise  that  had  been  planned. 

An  hour  after  daylight  the  Confederates  moved  to  the  attack. 
On  most  portions  of  their  front  the  men  had  not  marched  five  hun- 
dred feet  before  they  encountered  the  Federal  line  of  battle,  and  a 
fierce  and  steady  conflict  at  once  opened.  Tlie  Federal  right  wing 
was  matched,  if  not  considerably  out-numbered,  but  it  was  admira- 
bly positioned  for  defending  such  an  attack.  The  ground  was 
broken  by  ridges  and  ravines,  mostly  sheltered  by  heavy  timber,  and 
battle-lines  were  within  stone's  throw  of  each  other  as  the  men 
settled  down  to  their  deadly  work. 

Grant  could  not  have  known  the  Confederate  plan,  and  could  not 
therefore  have  prepared  his  right  for  the  blow  suddenly  given  it. 
Knowing  that  the  only  way  out  lay  in  that  direction,  the  Confeder- 
ates attacked  with  desperation.  In  the  advance  through  the  timber 
nearly  every  Confederate  regiment  had  to  march  by  the  flank,  and 
thus  when  the  heads  of  columns  were  fired  on,  battle-lines  had  to  be 
formed  under  a  close  fire. 

The  number  of  troops  in  this  movement  against  Grant's  right 
was  not  quite  eight  thousand.  Federal  writers  who  have  given  it 
at  twelve  thousand  have  counted  up  the  regiments  and  fallen  into 
the  error  of  estimating  the  strength  of  each  at  one  thousand  men. 
There  was  not  a  regiment  there  numbering  seven  hundred  men,  and 
some  had  less  than  four  hundred.  It  was  a  rare  thing  after  the 
summer  campaign  of  1861  to  find  a  Confederate  company,  regi- 
ment, brigade  or  division  up  to  its  full  strength. 

McClernand  held  the  Federal  right  with  a  division,  General 
Wallace  was  in  the  center,  and  Smith  on  the  left,  the  latter  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fight  during  the  forenoon.  The  road  to 
Charlotte  lay  between  McClernand  and  Wallace,  and  both  these 
commands  were  included  in  the  attack,  although  for  the  first  two 
hours  McClernand  received  the  brunt  of  it.  Such  of  his  division 
as  came  into  the  fight  was  opposed  only  by  a  single  brigade,  com- 
posed of  the  Seventh  Texas,  Eighth  Kentucky,  and  First  and  Third 
Mississippi,  and  this  brigade  did  not  number  two  thousand  men 
when  it  went  into  action.     It  formed  under  a  fire  so  hot  that  some 
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of  the  regiments  had  to  change  front  twice,  and  then  advanced 
straight  upon  the  rising  ground  held  by  McClemand.  With  a  wild 
yell  and  a  rush  together  they  swept  up  the  hill,  cleared  it,  held  it 
for  five  minutes,  and  were  then  swept  back  into  the  ravine  below  by 
a  counter-charge.  This  was  the  first  ground  gained  and  lost  by  the 
Confederates.  As  soon  as  the  brigade  could  reform,  it  began  a 
steady  advance  in  line,  and  at  the  end  of  forty  minutes  once  more 
held  the  hill.  Up  to  this  time  Wallace  had  scarcely  fired  a  shot. 
Believing  from  the  fighting  already  done  that  the  Federal  right 
could  be  turned,  a  Confederate  brigade  was  now  pushed  forward  to 
skirmish  with  Wallace  and  prevent  his  sending  away  reinforce- 
ments, and  the  attack  upon  McClernand  was  renewed.  He  had  a 
naturally  strong  position,  being  a  succession  of  sharp  ridges  and  the 
cover  of  ravines  and  timber,  and  his  left  hung  to  every  foot  of 
ground  with  the  tenacity  of  old  veterans. 

When  the  Confederates  first  moved  out  in  the  morning,  McCler- 
nand's  right,  where  it  touched  the  river  and  thus  completed  the  line 
of  investment,  was  composed  of  a  Kentucky  regiment,  the  Third 
Union.  This  regiment  held  as  strong  a  position  as  any  battle  field 
ever  furnished,  and  up  to  the  moment  of  attack  the  men  seemed 
full  of  determination.  They  were  advanced  upon  by  about  thirty 
skirmishers  from  a  Mississippi  regiment,  and  within  five  minutes 
were  thrown  into  a  panic  and  so  completely  routed  that  the  regi- 
ment was  not  reorganized  until  after  noon.  The  flight  of  this 
regiment  left  a  gap  through  which  the  Confederates  began  to  pour 
for  an  advance  down  the  flank. 

As  McClernand  found  himself  hard  pressed  he  sent  to  Wallace 
for  reinforcements  and  was  given  Cruft's  brigade.  The  men  made 
a  run  of  over  two  miles  through  woods  and  fields  and  up  hill  and 
down  to  reach  the  threatened  point.  Had  they  come  into  position 
just  where  they  were  needed,  behind  the  hard  pressed  regiments, 
the  tide  of  battle  might  have  turned  then  and  there.  But,  in  the 
confusion  of  battle,  unfamiliar  with  the  ground,  and  simply  anxious 
to  secure  position  and  open  fire,  the  brigade  formed  its  battle-line  on 
untenable  ground  and  was  at  once  attacked  with  the  utmost  fury. 
For  a  time  the  conflict  seemed  to  whirl  round  and  round  this  single 
brigade,  and  though  three-fifths  of  its  members  were  in  battle  for 
the  first  time,  not  a  company  broke  nor  a  man  skulked.  They  held 
their  first  ground  until  flanked,  and  then  they  fell  back  to  take  a 
second  position  and  fight  as  grimly  as  before.  An  oflScer  in  the 
Seventh  Texas  said  of  the  way  they  fought : 
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"They  were  the  hardest  men  to  drive  I  ever  saw.  We  had  been 
having  it  pretty  much  our  own  way  before  they  came,  but  when 
they  swung  into  line  and  opened  fire  our  advance  was  checked. 
Three  different  times  we  advanced  so  close  upon  them  that  the 
powder  almost  burned  men's  faces,  but  they  would  not  move  until 
the  line  had  been  flanked." 

The  gallant  fight  of  Cruft^s  brigade  enabled  McClernand  to 
reform  and  bring  Swartz'  battery  into  position  to  cover  the  threat- 
ened point.  When  next  the  Confederate  wave  rolled  forward  it 
met  a  line  of  fire  which  shriveled  it.  Those  who  lived  to  fall  back 
were  reformed  to  advance  again,  and  this  time  the  lines  ran  into  each 
other  and  men  were  brained  with  clubbed  muskets,  and  bayonets 
were  everywhere  in  use.  The  Federal  battery  was  worked  with 
such  vigor  that  the  Confederate  advance  was  checked.  Six  thou- 
sand men  were  advancing,  retreating,  circling  and  clianging  posi- 
tions in  the  smoke-cloud — now  gaining  a  little  ground — now  being 
repulsed — now  in  solid  front — now  riven  and  scattered,  when  a 
move  by  a  single  regiment  on  the  flank  captured  the  battery  and 
drove  McClernand  out  of  his  camps.  Soon  after  noon  the  Confed- 
erates had  gained  nearly  two  miles  of  ground  on  the  front  attacked. 
McClernand's  whole  division  had  been  pushed  back,  one  wing  of 
Wallace's  command  bent  back,  and  the  road  to  Charlotte  was  open. 

At  two  o'clock  on  that  afternoon  the  entire  Confederate  army 
could  have  passed  out  of  Fort  Donelson  by  the  Wynn's  Ferry  road, 
thus  opened  by  gallant  fighting  and  at  such  cost  of  blood.  Had  the 
entire  strength  of  the  garrison  been  ready  to  attack  Wallace  as 
McClernand  gave  way,  the  Federal  center  and  right  must  have  lost 
the  line  of  investment,  if  not  suffering  defeat.  Up  to  the  hour 
when  the  way  out  was  clear  several  thousand  Confederates  had  not 
yet  fired  a  shot. 

Now  came  the  blunder.  Through  some  misunderstanding  of 
orders,  or  because  Pillow  took  it  upon  himself  to  change  the  pro- 
gramme of  his  superior,  the  plan  to  march  out  was  countermanded 
and  a  feeble  attack  made  on  the  Federal  left  to  cover  the  move 
of  withdrawing  into  the  trenches.  Pillow  claimed  that  Smith, 
holding  the  Federal  flank,  was  ready  to  follow  up  the  evacuation 
and  make  it  a  rout.  Buckner  proved  that  he  was  prepared  to  cover 
the  retreat  with  fresh  regiments  and  prevent  any  serious  attack. 
Floyd  could  prove  nothing,  except  that  he  was  not  the  general  to 
take  advantage  of  a  favorable  crisis.  Thus,  after  capturing  six 
guns,  three  hundred  prisoners,  five  thousand  three  hundred  stand 
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of  arms,  and  a  qnantity  of  ammiioition  and  camp  eqnipage,  aad 
losing  in  killed  and  wounded  about  twelve  hundred  men  to  open 
the  way  out,  the  Confederates  returned  to  the  trap  and  the  Federals 
returned  to  their  lines  of  investment.  That  night  Floyd,  and 
Pillow,  and  Forrest  skulked  out  with  portions  of  their  command, 
leaving  Biiekner,  who  was  the  real  fighter,  to  surrender  the 
remainder.  No  page  of  Confederate  war  record'  shows  grander 
opportunities  or  greater  blunders.  The  general  who  could  have 
led  his  garrison  safely  out,  after  a  fight  in  which  every  regiment 
engaged  liad  proved  its  gallantry,  blundered,  hesitated,  counter- 
manded, and  finally  disgraced  his  uniform  by  skulking  out  at 
midnight  in  the  company  of  men  who  could  have  looked  upon  him 
only  with  feelings  of  contempt. 
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N  the  sixth  of  March,  1862,  General  Curtis,  with  a 
Federal  force  not  exceeding  fifteen  thousand  meil,  had 
taken  position  at  Pea  Kidge,  Arkansas.  He  had  heen 
following  and  driving  the  Confederate  General  Price 
out  of  Miesouri,  and  had  been  drawn  into  a  trap. 
Price  had  marched  to  a  point  wlierc  a  junction  could  be  effected 
with  the  forces  under  McGiillough  and  Van  Dorn,  and  a  force  of 
at  least  twenty  thousand  fighting  men  now  made  ready  to  give 
Curtis  battle. 

Acting  with  the  Confederate  force  was  a  body  of  aboot  three 
thousand  Indians,  half  civilized,  but  lawless  and  blood-thirsty.  They 
had  no  reverence  for  the  Confederate  flag,  but  had  been  gathered 
into  the  army  through  the  influence  of  gold  and  promises  of  plun- 
■der.  Only  such  as  had  no  guns  of  their  own  were  armed  with 
Confederate  muskets.  Eight  out  of  ten  had  their  own  rifles  and 
equipments,  and  they  went  into  battle  with  tomaltawks  and  scalp- 
ing-knives  in  their  belts. 

Previous  to  this  battle  the  Confederates  had  placed  considerable 
dependence  on  the  Indiun  force,  estimating  that  at  least  eight 
thousand  cotild  be  recruited  and  brought  into  active  service,  but 
after  Pea  Ridge  the  red  man  was  counted  on  no  longer.  It  was 
found  he  was  a  coward  in  the  face  of  artillery,  a  skulk  under 
musketry,  and  that  hU  disobedience  of  orders  brought  about  dan- 
gerous confusion. 

All  the  roads  by  which  Van  Dorn  could  approach  Curtis'  posi- 
tion were  swiftly  and  strongly  fortified  with  ritle-pits,  breastworks, 
and  abattis,  and  at  points  the  highways  were  blocked  by  falling 
trees  across  them.  Tlie  strong  manner  in  which  Curtis  protected 
his  front  came  near  proving  his  niin.  Confederate  scouts  reported 
his  front  impregnable  to  assault,  and  Van  Dorn  determined  on  a 
flank  movement.  This  was  being  carried  out  all  night  long  on  the 
night  of  the'  sixth,  but  it  was  almost  daylight   before  scouts  dis- 
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covered  the  manenver  and  bronght  word  to  Curtis.  He  then  found 
himself  compelled  to  change  front  almost  completely,  leaving  his 
defenses  on  the  flank  and  rear,  and  his  army  obliged  to  face  three 
different  points  of  the  compass. 

As  daylight  came  Van  Dorn  had  not  yet  finished  massing,  owing 
to  the  difficult  nature  of  the  ground,  and  Curtis  at  once  prepared 
to  move  forward  and  strike  the  first  blow.  It  was  a  cold,  bleak 
morning,  and  nine  o'clock  came  before  any  important  movement 
was  made.  Then,  as  Curtis  moved  out  a  force  to  strike  Van  Dorn, 
his  own  right  fiank  three  miles  away  was  hotly  attacked,  and  the 
battle  soon  opened  on  a  front  three  miles  long. 

Colonel  Osterhaus  moved  from  Curtis'  left  flank  on  a  highway 
running  to  the  northeast  and  meeting  two  others  at  Elkhorn  tav- 
ern. His  troops  were  scarcely  in  line  before  they  encountered  the 
Confederate  skirmishers,  who  were  pressed  back  foot  by  foot  for  a 
mile  before  any  stand  was  made.  A  sharp  engagement  ensued, 
lasting  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  Confederates  seemed 
to  have  been  routed.  Here  Osterhaus  committed  one  of  those 
unaccountable  blunders  of  which  so  many  were  charged  up  to 
Federal  generals  during  the  war.  He  had  been  fighting  over 
ground  difficult  even  for  the  infantry  to  traverse,  and  his  guns  were 
got  to  the  front  only  by  the  help  of  dozens  of  men  at  the  wheels ; 
but  in  his  excitement  he  brought  up  the  Third  Iowa  Cavalry  and 
ordered  them  to  charge  the  thickets  in  his  front. 

The  brave  fellows  must  have  been  amazed  at  the  order,  but  with- 
out hesitation  tliey  obeyed,  the  lines  all  awry  from  the  very  start, 
owing  to  the  natural  obstacles  encountered.  Some  at  a  gallop, 
and  some  at  a  trot,  the  Third  moved  forward  with  cheers,  and  the 
result  was  what  might  have  been  expected.  The  Confederates,  who 
had  simply  sought  *  shelter  from  the  artillery  fire,  rose  up  and 
opened  a  murderous  fire  on  the  cavalry,  and  had  its  commander  not 
been  possessed  of  more  sense  than  his  superior,  his  command  would 
have  been  annihilated.  He  got  out  as  soon  as  possible,  but  left 
dozens  of  Iiis  dead  in  the  thickets  behind. 

As  the  cavalry  fell  back  the  Confederates  advanced,  and  in  ten 
minutes  had  two  of  Osterhaus'  guns  and  were  pressing  him  back  at 
every  point.  He  would  have  been  routed  entirely  had  not  Davis 
and  Sigel  appeared  at  the  critical  moment,  both  having  fought 
their  way  to  him  under  fire.  Reinforcements  also  arrived  for  the 
Confederates,  and  what  had  been  a  sharp  skirmish  now  grew  into* 
a  fierce  battle  between  ten  thousand  men. 
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On  this  front  were  open  fields,  bushy  ravines,  thickets  and  patches 
of  woods,  and  every  rod  of  it  was  fought  over  again  knd  again. 
Curtis  could  spare  no  more  reinforcements,  and  the  men  on  the 
ground  realized  that  they  must  hold  it  at  any  cost.  The  Indians 
were  distributed  along  the  front,  sheltering  themselves  behind  trees 
and  in  the  ravines  and  thickets,  and  their  yells  could  all  the  time 
be  heard  above  the  roar  of  battle.  Not  once  in  that  fight  did  any 
body  of  them  appear  in  the  open,  and  at  several  points  where  the 
Federals  recovered  lost  ground  they  found  dead  men  who  had  been 
scalped  and  otherwise  mutilated  by  these  blood-thirsty  allies.  A 
member  of  Davidson's  Federal  battery  was  shot  in  the  leg  in  the 
charge  on  the  guns,  and  was  unable  to  leave  the  field.  A  Confed- 
erate soldier  helped  him  to  a  seat  with  his  back  to  a  tree,  and  left 
him  a  full  canteen  of  water,  and  two  or  three  others  addressed  him 
kindly,  but  on  their  heels  came  a  lot  of  skulking  Indians.  One  of 
them  tomahawked  a  wounded  man  belonging  to  the  Third  Iowa 
Cavalry  and  lying  only  ten  feet  from  the  artillerist,  and  another 
came  running  up  with  a  knife  in  his  hand  to  dispatch  him,  when  he 
drew  his  pistol  and  shot  the  savage  dead.  The  act  was  witnessed 
and  applauded  by  a  Confederate  lieutenant,  who  then  drove  other 
Indians  away  from  the  spot  with  his  drawn  sword. 

When  the  Federals  came  to  bury  their  dead  they  found  at  least 
fifty  corpses  which  had  been  scalped,  and  wherever  an  Indian  had 
found  opportunity  to  approach  the  wounded  he  had  used  knife 
and  tomahawk  to  murder  them.  Many  of  the  bodies  showed  three 
or  four  knife  thrusts,  and  others  were  hacked  and  mutilated  in  the 
most  dreadful  manner. 

For  two  long  hours  the  fight  on  the  Confederate  right  resulted  in 
no  advantage  to  either,  when  the  Federal  commander  decided  on 
a  flank  movement.  Two  Indiana  regiments  made  a  wide  detour 
and  passed  the  Confederate  flank  and  swung  around  to  the  rear. 
There  was  not  a  suspicion  of  their  presence  until  they  poured  in 
their  first  volley  and  followed  it  by  a  charge.  In  this  charge 
they  uncovered  a  large  gang  of  Indians  in  a  ravine,  and  such  as 
did  not  get  away  were  shot  down  as  fast  as  reached,  their  shouts 
of  "  me  give  up ! "  failing  to  arouse  any  mercy  in  the  hearts  of 
men  who  had  seen  their  dead  comrades  hacked  and  scalped. 

That  flank  movement  by  an  insignificant  force  doubtless  won  the 
battle  at  Pea  Ridge.  The  Indians,  at  least,  were  entirely  demoral- 
ized and  of  no  further  use,  while  McCuUoch  and  Mcintosh  And  a 
large  number  of  lesser  officers  were  killed  or  disabled.     It  resulted 
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in  routing  the  Confederate  right  and  driving  it,  and  in  securing 
strong  positions  for  the  Federals. 

On  the  Federal  right  the  morning  did  not  pass  without  disaster. 
Colonel  Carr,  who  had  the  command,  resented  the  Confederate 
attack  with  such  energy,  that  he  advanced  one  of  his  batteries  too 
far  and  had  some  of  the  guns  captured  by  a  sudden  rush.  Almost 
immediately  following,  his  entire  front  was  attacked  so  vigorously 
that  it  was  pressed  back  at  every  point.  Contracting  his  lines  and 
throwing  up  breastworks  of  logs  and  earth  and  rails,  and  half-fac- 
ing some  of  the  troops  to  protect  his  flanks,  he  settled  down  to  stay. 
Charge  after  charge  was  made  upon  his  position — now  on  the  right 
— now  on  the  left — now  at  his  centre,  but  his  lines  could  not  be 
penetrated. 

Nevertheless,  fighting  one  to  five,  as  he  was  doing  all  along  his 
front,  his  loss  soon  became  serious.  Curtis  had  no  troops  to  spare, 
and  it  became  a  fight  simply  to  hold  his  own  until  annihilated  or 
a  victory  on  the  left  should  afford  a  chance  to  spare  him  a  few  regi- 
ments. This  chance  came  only  after  the  field  was  strewn  with  his 
dead  and  wounded — one  out  of  every  four  he  had  in  line.  His 
artillery  was  out  of  ammunition,  his  infantry  short  of  cartridges,  and 
another  quarter  of  an  hour  must  have  seen  him  broken  and  routed. 
Carr  had  fought  like  an  old  hero,  but  at  every  point  he  had  been 
driven  back. 

Just  in  the  nick  of  time  a  Federal  division  arrived  and  flung 
itself  into  the  fight,  and  at  the  same  time  a  movement  by  Sigcl 
alarmed  the  Confederates  and  caused  them  to  shorten  their  lines. 
With  nilmbers  now  more  equal  the  fight  along  Carr's  front  was 
renewed  with  intense  bitterness  until  night-fall  shut  each  other  out 
of  view.  The  Confederate  right  had  been  broken  and  driven ;  the 
center  had  sought  to  advance,  but  had  been  checked,  the  left  had 
gained  a  mile  of  ground,  but  the  loss  had  been  heavy.  The  sum- 
ming up  as  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  conflict  showed  no  advantage 
to  either.  Under  the  leaden  sky,  through  which  the  moon  burst 
now  and  then  as  it  raced  across  the  heavens,  the  dogs  of  war  snarled 
and  growled  for  a  while,  and  then  lay  down  to  lick  their  bloody 
wounds. 

It  was  an  anxious  night  for  Curtis.  He  knew  that  he  was  out- 
numbered, and  the  reports  from  brigade  commanders  showed  his 
losses  to  have  been  heavy.  To  retreat  in  the  face  of  an  enemy 
needs  but  some  unlooked  for  accident  to  bring  about  a  panic  and 
annihilation.     Had  he  preferred  retreat,  he  had  no  point  of  safety 
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within  reach.  It  would  simply  mean  a  march  across  a  state,  with 
the  Confederate  infantry  pressing  his  rear  and  their  cavalry  harass- 
ing his  flanks.     That  meant  destruction. 

But  Curtis  had  no  thought  of  retreat.  His  scouts  kept  him 
posted  as  to  Yan  Dorn's  movements,  and  he  changed  front  to  meet 
them.  The  new  positions  he  took  up  in  again  changing  fronts,  and 
adding  Sigel's  command  to  the  force  likely  to  receive  the  first 
attack  on  the  morrow,  were  stronger  than  the  old  ones,  and  as  the 
morning  of  the  eighth  was  ushered  in  every  regiment  was  ready 
for  what  was  to  come. 

As  the  Confederates  let  the  sun  come  up  and  time  fly  past  with- 
out attacking,  Curtis  advanced  his  center  to  feel  them.  This 
opened  the  battle  at  once,  and  the  Federals  had  to  fall  back  under  a 
fire  of  artillery  such  as  none  of  the  troops  had  ever  faced  before. 
There, was  now  an  interval  or  lull  of  half  an  hour,  during  which 
both  commanders  were  bringing  up  every  man  and  gun.  Curtis 
was  ready  first.  With  every  piece  of  artillery  in  his  army  massed 
along  his  front  and  supported  by  lines  of  battle  lying  on  the  ground 
in  front,  he  suddenly  opened  such  a  fire  that  there  was  no  holding 
men  in  front  of  it.  Whole  regiments  were  moved  by  the  flank  or 
ordered  into  ravines  for  shelter,  and  for  nearly  two  houi*s  the  fight 
was  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  artillery. 

The  Indians  had  been  pretty  thoroughly  broken  up  the  day 
before,  and  this  finished  them.  They  could  not  be  held  anywhere 
within  the  Federal  range,  and  the  Texans,  who  were  relied  on  for 
hot  work,  had  not  counted  on  facing  such  a  fire  as  this.  Said  one 
of  the  oflicers  who  became  a  prisoner  to  the  Federals : 

"  The  thicket  which  covered  the  front  of  my  regiment  was  right 
in  play  of  a  Federal  battery  of  six  guns,  and  within  grape-shot 
range.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  it  was  entirely  cut  away,  and  in 
spite  of  all  we  could  do  to  prevent,  the  men  broke  and  sought 
shelter  in  a  ravine.  It  was  a  splendid  rifle-pit,  but  so  hot  was  that 
rain  of  grape  and  canister  that  we  could  not  get  a  sharpshooter  to 
put  his  head  above  the  bank.  Up  to  the  time  this  fire  opened  on 
us  our  men  were  full  of  fight,  but  it  had  not  continued  half  an 
hour  when  I  caught  dozens  of  them  stealing  away  to  the  rear." 

Curtis  had  still  another  card  to  play.  During  the  fire  his  lines 
were  closed  up  and  made  ready,  and  at  the  word  the  guns  ceased 
their  roar  and  the  whole  armv  moved  forward.  A  feeble  resistance 
was  offered  here  and  there,  but  in  half  an  hour  Van  Dprn  was  in 
full  retreat.     He  had  probably  intended  this  movement  since  the 
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evening  before,  ae  his  wagooB  were  sent  oS  and  most  of  the  plunder 
of  the  battle  field  secared.  His  retreat  was  by  no  means  a  ront,  as  a 
strong  rear  guard  prevented  anything  like  aggressive  pnrenit.  Ten 
miles  away  he  halted  and  sent  back  a  flag  of  trace  and  received 
permission  to  bury  his  dead,  after  which  be  marched  away  to  leave 
Curtis  in  fall  possession  of  that  eectioa  of  coantry. 

Counting  numbers  and  the  average  chances  of  war,  Tan  Dorn 
shonld  have  won  that  battle  before  night  of  the  first  day.  Leaving 
oat  his  force  of  Indian  allies.  Confederates  never  fought  witli  more 
determination  than  on  that  field,  and  it  was  from  no  want  of  conr- 
age  that  thoy  met  defeat  where  victory  seemed  waiting.  Van 
Dora's  subordinates  were  ont-maneavered,  and  he  himself  niade  a 
mistake  in  attacking  the  Federals  in  that  position.  It  was  a  place 
ofiering  a  small  army  a  chance  to  escape  destraction,  and  it  was 
held  with  such  bravery  as  to  stamp  every  man  a  hero.  Tlie  lusses 
were  about  eqnal — fourteen  hundred  killed  and  wonnded,  bat  the 
entire  Federal  force  in  the  west  felt  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour  and 
were  anxious  to  go  to  the  front. 


Jorklohnt  att^  S^joitlr. 


AD  McCIellan  been  permitted  to  carry  out  his  original 
plan  of  moving  on  Riclimond  and  tlie  Confederate 
army  defending  it,  there  would  have  been  no  siege  of 
Yorktown  to  chronicle.  He  was  to  land  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  Banks  to  move  down  on  Hanover  Junction,  via 
Fredericksburg,  and  McDowell  to  be  landed  at  a  convenient  point 
for  placing  himself  between  the  Confederate  army  and  Richmond. 
The  three  separate  Federal  armies  were  to  be  timed  to  act  in  con- 
cert, and,  in  all  human  judgment,  the  movement  must  at  least  have 
resulted  in  the  retreat  of  the  Confederates  from  the  Peninsula. 
The  weeks  of  delay,  the  waste  of  treasure  and  the  loss  of  life  in 
front  of  Yorktown  would  have  been  avoided  by  this  policy,  and 
had  one  of  the  three  armies  suffered  a  defeat  the  situation  would 
have  been  no  worse. 

McClellan's  plan  was  thoroughly  known  to  the  administration  in 
every  detail,  and  it  must  have  been  approved  or  he  could  never 
have  carried  out  the  portion  he  did.  It  was  a  plan  not  for  his  army 
alone,  but  for  the  entire  armed  force  of  the  Federal  government  to 
move  upon  the  enemy  simultaneously,  giving  battle  to  any  force 
found  in  their  front.  Such  a  proceeding  would  have  given  every 
Confederate  army  plenty  of  business  to  look  out  for  itself,  but 
there  was  a  Congress  behind  Abraham  Lincoln  and  a  nation  behind 
that  Congress. 

Washington  must  not  be  left  defenseless.  That  was  one  of  the 
bugbears  of  the  war.  Half  a  dozen  times  in  the  four  years  Rich- 
mond was  left  to  the  defense  of  government  clerks,  cripples  and 
boys,  and  there  was  no  time  that  twenty  thousand  militia  could  not 
have  been  collected  at  a  day's  potice  to  occupy  the  defenses  — 
stronger  than  those  of  Richmond  —  around  the  capital. 

McCIellan  had  moved.  Banks  was  concentrating  for  his  march^ 
and  McDowell  was  actually  embarking,  when  a  cowardly  trepidation 
caused  Lincoln  to  modify  the  plan  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  and  retain 
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McDowell's  corps  to  defend  Washington.  That  pen  was  dipped 
in  the  blood  of  twenty-live  thousand  Federal  dead.  The  order 
resulted  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown  and  the  bloody  battles  of  the 
Peninsula. 

In  the  wet  and  weeping  days  of  April,  1862,  McCIellan  landed 
his  army  within  twenty  miles  of  Yorktown  and  slowly  advanced 
upon  the  place.  Lincoln's  order  retaining  McDowell  was  known 
in  Riclimond  within  twelve  hours  after  it  was  known  in  Washing- 
ton, and  the  Confederates,  made  their  preparations  accordingly. 
There  were  forty  thousand  men  less  to  look  out  for — there  was 
another  corps  of  Confederates  for  McCIellan  to  fight. 

At  Yorktown  McCIellan  found  a  lion  in  his  path.  Time  had 
been  given  to  throw  up  extensive  earth-works  and  add  to  the  number 
of  guns  mounted  months  before,  and  behind  Yorktown  was  a  Con- 
federate army  which  meant  fight.  McCIellan  milst  withdraw  or 
lay  siege  to  the  place.  He  felt  of  the  entire  line  of  defenses  like 
-one  knocking  on  a  wall  to  find  a  tender  spot,  but  every  movement 
was  stained  with  blood.  There  were  no  weak  spots.  Infantry 
•could  not  carry  those  defenses — field  artillery  might  as  well  have 
been  loaded  with  peas. 

Yorktown  must  be  battered  down,  and  to  do  it  required  such 
preparatory  labor  as  Federal  soldiers  had  not  encountered  before. 
The  heaviest  cannon  which  the  arsenals  or  navy  yards  could  furnish 
were  forwarded  to  McCIellan,  and  the  monsters  had  to  be  dragged 
those  twenty  long  miles  over  roads  on  which  empty  army  wagons 
fituck  fast.  One  would  have  said  that  not  a  single  gun  could  have 
been  hauled  to  Yorktown,  but  every  one  landed  was  pulled  across 
the  country  and  placed  in  position.  When  ten  or  twelve  pairs  of 
mules  were  stuck  fast  with  a  gun,  five  hundred  soldiers  tailed  on  to 
the  drag-ropes  and  brought  it  through. 

For  a  month  McCIellan  was  bringing  up  his  siege  guns,  con- 
structing earth-works  and  forts  in  which  to  mount  them,  and  in  the 
early  days  of  May  he  reported  one  hundred  cannon  and  mortars  in 
position.  It  has  been  asked  why  the  Confederate  army,  numbering 
at  least  one  hundred  thousand  men,  and  all  within  striking  distance, 
was  not  hurled  upon  McCIellan  before  his  lines  closed  around  York- 
town.  No  answer  has  even  been  made.  Had  Lee  then  been  in 
<5ommand  he  would  have  been  waiting  for  that  army,  and  as  the 
three  columns,  demoralized  and  dispirited  by  the  weather,  straggled 
across  the  country  towards  Yorktovm,  there  would  have  been  a 
spring  and  a  blow,  with  the  chances  in  favor  of  a  great  Confederate 
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victory.  At  any  hour  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  April  a  Con- 
federate attack  by  the  whole  army  would  have  had  seven  chances- 
out  of  ten  of  success. 

McClellan  had  opened  with  a  part  of  his  guns,  and  by  the  fourth 
of  May  would  have  had  every  one  of  them  lending  its  ponderous 
missile  towards  the  destruction  of  the  defenses,  when,  on  the 
second  instant,  it  was  decided  by  a  Confederate  military  council 
that  the  place  must  be  evacuated.  Why  ?  Not  because  it  could 
not  be  held  ten  days  longer,  but  because  the  opportunity  to  attack 
the  Federal  army  with  hopes  of  success  had  long  passed,  and  because 
the  evacuation  freed  that  great  army  in  gray  from  trench  and  fort 
and  earth-work  and  left  it  free  to  select  its  battle  ground. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third,  before  day  had  fairly  broken,  the^ 
Confederates  opened  against  the  Federal  works  with  every  gun 
which  could  speak,  and  McClellan  replied  with  almost  an  equal 
number.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  war  the  earth 
was  quivering  under  the  concussions  of  the  largest  cannon  cast  at 
any  foundry  in  the  Republic.  The  uproar  was  tremendous,  shaking- 
buildings  miles  away  and  making  the  whole  Peninsula  seem  agitated 
by  an  earthquake.  The  Confederate  shot  and  shell  plunged  into 
the  Federal  earth-works  to  tear  up  showers  of  sod  and  earth,  or  fell 
in  the  trenches  to  maim  and  destroy;  and  the  Federal  missiles^ 
dropped  into  Yorktown  in  a  way  to  hasten  the  preparations  for 
evacuation.  From  dawn  until  midnight  the  uproar  continued,  and 
when  it  finally  ceased  the  silence  was  almost  as  painful  as  the 
cannonade. 

Confederate  troops  began  moving  away  from  Yorktown  on  the 
first,  and  were  followed  by  other  commands  as  fast  as  the  roads 
were  clear.  It  would  have  required  a  month's  time  to  remove  the 
heavy  guns,  and  the  orders  were  to  spike  them.  This  work  was 
entered  upon  soon  after  midnight,  and  while  the  guns  were  yet  hot 
from  the  long-continued  fire.  Of  the  eighty-five  or  ninety  left  to 
fall  into  Federal  hands  the  greater  number  were  rendered  useless 
for  a  long  time,  and  some  were  entirely  disabled.  A  large  quantity 
of  ammunition  was  removed  to  Richmond,  together  with  the  most 
valuable  supplies,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth,  when  the 
strange  silence  in  the  Confederate  works  aroused  suspicion,  an 
investigation  resulted  in  uncovering  the  fact  that  Yorktown  had 
been  evacuated. 

•  It  was  a  victory  for  McClellan,  but  not  such  a  victory  as  he  had 
hoped  for.     Evacuation  is  not  surrender.     Tlie  enemy  simply  leaver 
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an  miteoable  poBition  to  occupy  a  Btrong  oa&  He  could  march 
ioto  Yorktown,  bat  the  Confederate  army  had  marclied  away  from 
it.  He  had  coine  ioto  poBeeBBion  of  their  abandoned  works  and 
spiked  cannon,  and  the  York  River  was  now  opened,  bdt  that  great 
Confederate  army  was  etill  intact  and  anxious  for  £ght. 

McCIellan  did  not  lose  an  hour  in  beginning  the  pursnit.  The 
Confederates  had  withdrawn  by  the  York  and  the  Jamee  River 
highways  —  McCIellan  followed  by  both.  When  the  Confederates 
determined  on  the  defense  of  Yorktown  it  was  likewise  determined 
to  secure  the  line  of  retreat  across  tne  Chickahominy.  Ten  miles 
north  of  Yorktown,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  quaint  old  town 
of  Williamsburg,  the  two  highways  mentioned  meet  each  other  and 
are  absorbed  into  one.  Here  strong  earth-works  had  been  erected 
for  heavy  guns,  breastworks  thrown  up  for  infantry,  and  it  only 
remained  to  dig  a  line  of  rifle-pits  to  be  prepared  for  the  pursuing 
Federals.  The  right  of  the  Confederate  position  was  open  ground, — 
com  fields,  meadows  and  orchards,  —  and  the  flank  defended  by 
earth-works  and  troops  inassed  under  natural  cover.  The  center 
commanded  the  two  highways,  and  was  considered  impregnable. 
The  left  was  covered  by  a  dense  forest,  and  here,  in  rifle-pits  and 
behind  log  breastworks,  a  thousand  men  in  gray  could  hold  in 
check  five  thousand  men  in  blue.  While  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Confederate  army  passed  on  over  the  Chickahominy  to  bafBe  any 
Federal  attempt  from  West  Point  to  get  in  its  rear,  a  strong  rear- 
gnard  was  left  at  Williamsburg  to  check  and  delay  McClcllan's 
pursuit.  There  was  no  idea  of  fighting  a  great  battle  there,  but 
that  policy  which  kept  McDowell  idle  on  the  plains  of  Warrenton 
called  for  blood  elsewhere.  Forest  and  thicket  and  meadow  and 
corn  field  were  soaked  with  the  spring  rains,  bat  earth  is  ever 
thirsty  for  blood. 


''HE  abandoned  guns  and  other  property  left  in  York- 
'  town  led  HcClellan  to  believe  that  the  Confederate 
army  was  retreating  in  a  panic,  and  be  ordered  swift 
pursuit.  Federal  scouts  and  spies  had  claimed  to  have 
passed  around  tlie  entire  Confederate  army,  and  yet 
they  had  not  discovered  the  earth-works  in  front  of  Williamsburg.. 
The  pursuit  was  taken  up  without  thought  of  a  battle  nearer  than 
the  crossing  of  the  Chickalioniiny. 

When  Stoneman  arrived  at  the  jnnction  of  the  Yorktown  and 
Lee's  Mill  highways,  he  suddenly  uncovered  a  Confederate  force 
which  drove  him  back  in  confusion.  He  skirmished  until  he  nn- 
covered  the  defenses  and  found  them  manned  by  heavy  guns,  and 
then  drew  off  and  waited  for  the  infantry  to  come  up.  The  com- 
mands of  Smith  and  Hooker  were  first  up,  but  the  afternoon  was 
Bo  far  gone  that  operations  were  confined  to  skirmishing  and  further 
uncovering  the  Confederate  position.  It  was  found  to  bo  a  strong 
one,  and  the  Federal  soldiers  who  rested  in  woods  and  fields  through 
that  night  of  steady  rain  felt  that  hot  work  awaited  them  on  the 
morrow. 

Hooker  was  ready  to  move  as  the  darkness  of  night  gave  place  to 
the  gray  of  morning.  Impatient  and  impetuous,  he  had  determined 
to  bring  on  a  great  battle  or  walk  over  the  defenses  in  his  front. 
As  soon  as  the  lines  could  be  formed,  and  with  scarcely  time  for  the 
men  to  make  their  coffee,  Hooker  pushed  them  forward.  Fort 
Hagruder,  the  strongest  work  on  thu  line,  was  in  his  front,  and  he 
opened  on  it  with  a  battery  and  sent  forward  a  brigade  to  skirmish 
up  to  the  front.  Two  of  these  regiments  found  a  slashing  in  their 
path,  and  they  were  opened  upon  so  fiercely  that  they  eould  make 
no  headway,  while  the  casualties  were  very  numerous. 

The  battery  placed  in  position  had  scarcely  sent  its  first  shell  into 
the  Confederate  lines  when  the  fire  was  returned  with  such  vigor 
that  the  Federal  artillerists  were  driven  from  tlie  guns  and  two  of 
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tlie  pieces  dismounted,  and  it  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the 
battery  opened  again.  No  sooner  had  it  done  so  than  a  large  force 
of  Confederates  advanced  upon  it,  and  almost  in  a  moment  there 
was  terrific  fighting.  The  brigade  supporting  the  battery  did  not 
hold  their  front  half  an  hour  before  a  message  was  sent  off  for  rein- 
forcements, and  within  an  hour  from  the  firing  of  the  first  gun 
twelve  thousand  men  were  fightmg  back  and  forth  over  a  field  of 
less  than  one  hundred  acres. 

By  eleven  o'clock  Hooker's  whole  force  had  been  sent  in,  and 
every  gun  he  had  was  belching  shot  and  shell  into  the  Confederate 
lines.  The  first  note  of  battle  had  recalled  Longstreet's  whole  corps 
from  its  march,  and  as  the  different  brigades  came  up,  they  swung 
into  battle-line  and  pressed  forward  to  rout  Hooker.  He  could  not 
advance,  but  he  was  determined  to  hold  his  own.  Between  eleven 
and  one  o'clock  three  desperate  charges  were  made  at  intervals  on 
his  center.  His  lines  were  breasted  back  by  the  rush,  but  each  time 
they  rallied  and  recovered  their  ground.  Then  there  was  a  sudden 
rush  from  the  lines  in  front  of  Magruder,  and  it  was  not  checked 
until  Hookei*'s  center  had  lost  five  guns  and  several  hundred  pris- 
oners. This  was  his  hour  of  peril.  The  gray  lines  broke  cover 
with  a  yell,  and  as  they  swarmed  across  the  fields  and  along  the 
highway  and  burst  out  of  the  thickets,  there  was  no  checking  them. 
The  right  and  left  centers  turned  their  fire  on  the  advancing  foe,  and 
the  artillery  changed  to  grape  and  canister.  It  did  not  seem  as  if 
human  beings  could  face  that  fire  and  live,  but  the  cheers  drowned 
the  roar  of  battle  as  the  Confederates  swept  up  to  the  guns  and 
surrounded  them.  They  were  not  given  up  until  encircled  by  the 
dead  and  dying,  and  every  spoke  in  every  wheel  carried  its  mark  of 
bullet  or  plash  of  blood. 

Hooker  had  been  too  impetuous.  The  highways  were  not  only 
crowded  with  vehicles  and  troops,  but  the  rains  had  made  them 
perfect  rivers  of  mud.  It  was  impossible  to  hurry  up  troops  or  am- 
munition. At  half-past  four,*when  General  Kearney  finally  reached 
the  front,  Hooker  gave  him  the  front  and  fell  back  to  cover 
with  his  shattered  regiments.  He  had  held  his  position,  but  over 
seventeen  hundred  of  his  men  had  been  left  there  to  mark  his  front. 

Kearney  went  in  with  a  rush,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  had 
swept  his  front  clear  and  the  music  of  a  score  of  guns  long  silenced 
was  heard  again.  By  flanking  the  slashing  he  seized  some  rifle-pits 
and  detached  works,  and  although  he  could  not  further  advance  his 
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lines,  he  had  jstrengthened  them  until  he  felt  thej  conld  not  be 
carried. 

Hancock  had  come  up  on  the  Confederate  left,  and  greatly  to  his 
surprise  he  found  the  redoubts  defending  that  ilank  unoccupied. 
He  at  once  took  possession,  and  Fort  Magruder  was  flanked  and  the 
Confederate  route  to  Richmond  menaced.  Had  Hancock  had  five 
thousand  men,  instead  of  half  that  number,  he  could  have  executed 
a  movement  which  must  have  relieved  the  pressure  on  Hooker,  if 
not  resulting  in  the  speedy  capture  of  the  fort.  But  he  had  no 
more  men  than  needed  to  hold  his  ground,  and  all  his  advantages 
were  finally  annulled  by  an  order  to  fall  back  and  form  a  new  line 
of  battle. 

He  had  scarcely  made  his  dispositions  when  General  Early,  lead- 
ing the  Twenty-fourth  Virginia  infantry,  charged  him.  The  charge 
was  made  across  the  open  fields  of  a  farm,  with  many  of  the  fences 
and  walls  still  standing,  and  Hancock's  battery  was  supported  by 
two  full  regiments.  Every  gun  and  musket  opened  fire  as  the  Vir- 
ginians broke  cover,  but  with  muskets  at  the  trail  and  every  right 
hand  swinging  a  cap,  they  rushed  forward  at  the  guns  and  would 
have  taken  them  had  they  not  been  retired.  A  whole  brigade  had 
been  ordered  to  participate  in  this  movement,  but  only  the  Vir- 
ginians and  the  Fifteenth  North  Carolina  left  cover.  When  the 
latter  regiment  came  up,  the  supporting  Federal  force  was  driven 
away,  and  the  two  regiments  formed  a  line  of  battle  to  fight  a  whole 
division,  and  did  fight  it  until  orders  came  to.  retire.  It  was  in  the 
retreat  from  this  position  that  both  regiments  were  nearly  wiped  out, 
having  over  two  hundred  captured  and  twice  as  many  killed  and 
wounded. 

Night  was  now  falling.  There  had  been  ten  or  eleven  hour's  of 
hard  fighting,  and  the  troops  on  both  sides  were  worn  out  and  short 
of  ammunition.  From  five  o'clock  to  twilight  both  sides  had  been 
robbing  their  dead  and  wounded  of  cartridges  to  continue  the  tight. 
The  same  causes  which  prevented  the  Federals  from  hurrying  up 
reinforcements  and  ammunition  had  likewise  operated  against  the 
Confederates,  and  as  darkness  began  to  settle  down  the  fighting 
ceased  as  if  by  mutual  consent.  McClellan  firmly  expected  a  renewal 
on  the  morrow,  and  all  night  long  his  columns  were  coming  up 
through  the  terrible  mud  and  taking  positions.  Under  the  trees  — 
in  the  terrible  abattis  —  in  meadow  and  cornfield  and  orchard,  the 
wounded  groaned  in  their   agony   or  uttered   prayers   for  succor, 
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while  the  dead  grew  cold  and  stiff  and  the  ground  licked  np  tlicir 
blood. 

When  daylight  came  again  the  ConfederatCB  were  miles  away  on 
the  road  to  Richmond,  having  abandoned  their  works  early  in  the 
night.  They  left  behind  them  their  dead  and  wounded,  but  noth- 
ing more.  While  there  was  time  to  remove  the  majority  of  the 
wounded,  there  was  no  transportation.  Longstreet  had  returned  to 
help  hold  the  Federal  advance  only  until  the  Confederate  trains 
were  well  out  of  the  way,  and  he  had  retnrned  in  light  marching 
order.  There  was  no  order  from  Johnston  to  bring  on  a  battle  at 
Willi amabui'gh.  The  sole  idea  was  to  bold  the  Federal  advance  for 
half  a  day,  or  possibly  until  night.  This  was  sncceBsful.  When  it 
was  discovered  that  Hooker  was  fighting  without  support,  the  Con- 
federates asenmed  the  aggressive  in  hopes  to  deal  him  a  fatal  blow. 

At  sunrise  McClellan  had  possession  of  Williamsburg,  and 
Johnston  was  pursuing  his  march  unmolested.  More  than  two 
thonsand  Federals  were  lying  dead  or  wounded,  while  the  Confed- 
erate loss,  above  prisoners,  was  only  a  few  hundreds.  It  was  called 
a  Federal  victory  at  the  North,  and  a  drawn  battle  at  the  South, 
McClellan's  path  to  the  Chickahominy  was  now  clear,  but  he  had 
paid  a  heavy  price  for  the  open  highways. 


^|ilo| — C|e  |irst  faj. 


JTUPIDITY  —  Luck  —  Fate !  McClellan  permitted  the 
insignificant  Chickahominy  to  divide  his  army,  and  lie 
paid  for  it  with  five  thousand  lives.  Bull  Run  Creek, 
over  which  a  boy  could  jump  at  any  point,  was  a  barrier 
before  which  hundreds  fell.  Peach  Tree  Creek,  a  stream 
just  as  insignificant  saved  one  of  Sherman's  corps  from  destruction. 
It  was  General  Grant  who  dared  place  his  army  with  its  front  to 
an  unknown  foe  and  its  back  to  an  impassable  river ;  and  there, 
without  digging  a  rifle-pit  or  throwing  up  a  breast-work,  wait  for 
reinforcements. 

Johnston's  center  was  at  Corinth,  and  he  was  working  like  a  giant 
to  get  his  army  in  order  for  the  spring  campaign.  Through  the 
month  of  March  many  of  his  troops  drilled  with  borrowed  guns,  the 
muskets  of  one  regiment  being  made  use  of  by  three  or  four.  A 
few  regiments  were  completely  armed  and  uniformed  on  the  first 
of  March,  but  whole  regiments  which  took  part  in  the  battle  when 
it  finally  occurred,  were  without  arras  up  to  three  days  previous. 
There  was  a  deficiency  of  artillery  and  ammunition  and  clothing 
and  the  chances  of  battle  depended  on  Fate.  Blockade-runners 
were  on  their  way  from  England  with  the  desired  equipments.  If 
spared  by  storm,  would  they  escape  the  Federal  blockaders  'i  Fate 
decided.  Two  ships  loaded  with  arms  entered  Charleston  by  the 
closest  shave,  and  with  feverish  haste  and  by  special  trains  the  arms 
were  conveyed  to  Johnston's  men. 

Grant  seemed  to  hold  Johnston  in  profound  contempt.  His 
army  at  Pittsburg  Landing  had  its  right  guarded  by  Snake  Creek 
and  its  left  by  Lick  Creek,  with  no  particular  cover  for  the  center. 
As  the  troops  were  landed  from  the  transports  they  took  up  their 
positions  as  follows  :  Sherman,  McClernand  and  Prentiss  making 
the  front  from  creek  to  creek,  with  Smith's  division  (commanded 
on  the  day  of  the  battle  by  Wallace)  supporting  the  right  wing, 
and  Hurlburt  supporting  the  left.     Wallace's  own  command  was 
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strung  along  the  river  to  Savannah,  to  cover  the  line  of  communi- 
cation. The  extreme  left  was  held  by  one  of  Sherman's  brigades, 
and  though  it  had  the  creek  on  its  flank,  the  ground  across  the 
stream  commanded  the  position. 

Not  only  did  the  Federal  army  rest  in  that  position  from  the 
seventeenth  of  March  to  the  sixth  of  April  without  making  the  least 
preparation  for  defense  in  case  of  attack,  but  the  various  divisions 
were  not  even  closed  up.  There  were  two  long  gaps  between  com- 
mands in  Sherman's  division,  and  between  Sherman  and  McCler- 
nand,  and  between  McClernand  and  Prentiss  were  gaps  through 
which  whole  Confederate  brigades  afterwards  charged.  The  posi- 
tion of  that  Federal  army  was  criticised  even  by  citizens  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  tactics  of  war,  but  Grant  was  sullen  and  determined,, 
and  he  would  not  rectify  it.  His  position  was  weak  in  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent ways  and  his  presence  was  a  challenge  for  a  superior  force 
to  move  up  and  cnish  him.  Lincoln  would  have  been  justified  in 
taking  measures  for  the  safety  of  that  army,  but  was  reassured  by 
dispatches  from  Grant  that  Johnston  was  so  strung  out  that  con- 
centration was  impossible  before  Buell's  arrival. 

Johnston's  wings  were  widely  scattered,  and  arms  were  being 
issued  the  day  that  Grant  crossed  the  river.  It  was  a  grand  oppor- 
tunity to  strike  a  telling  blow,  and  Johnston  was  the  man  for  the 
emergency.  With  a  celerity  seldom  exhibited  in  the  war,  he  called 
in  and  concentrated,  some  of  his  troops  tramping  for  twenty-six 
hours  without  a  halt,  and  thousands  of  men  marching  across  fields 
and  through  forests  to  save  distance  and  avoid  the  mud.  Every 
Confederate  soldier  who  could  trace  a  map  or  read  a  newspaper  saw 
the  situation  and  the  opportunity,  and  they  moved  forward  feeling 
that  victory  was  absolutely  certain.  The  safe  arrival  of  two  block- 
ade-runners and  the  blunder  of  a  Federal  general  had  placed  the 
West  in  peril.  Fate  sat  around  the  camp-fires  of  the  Federals  on 
the  banks  of  the  muddy  river — in  the  dark  forests  on  the  Purdy 
and  Hamburg  highways,  and  she  flitted  along  the  front  of  John- 
ston's legions  as  they  tramped  steadily  and  sturdily  forward  toward 
victory  or  defeat. 

Between  the  twentieth  of  March  and  the  first  of  April,  the  Con- 
federate cavalry  were  continually  hovering  along  the  Federal  front, 
coming  within  a  mile  of  the  lines  of  battle,  and  it  was  known  that 
Grant  had  neglected  even  the  most  common-sense  precautions. 
Confederate  fanners  were  permitted  to  enter  the  lines  with  their 
"  truck,"  and  there  was  not  a  day  for  the  last  two  weeks  that  spies 
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were  not  taking  notes.  Johnston  knew  the  situation  exactly. 
Oould  he  have  waited  one  week  longer  he  might  have  increased  his 
force  by  thirty  thousand  men,  but  to  wait  was  to  permit  Buell  to 
come  up  and  join  foi'ces  with  Grant  and  outnumber  him. 

Johnston's  entire  force  moved  to  within  four  miles  of  the  Federal 
front  without  having  met  scout  or  picket  or  created  the  least  sus- 
picion of  a  grand  movement.  On  the  fifth  of  April  every 
man  and  gun  was  up.  Reinforcements  were  coming  on,  and  were 
only  two  days  away,  and  Johnston  at  first  decided  to  wait  for  them. 
Two  reasons  decided  against  the  delay:  Buell  was  hurrying  up 
faster  than  the  expected  reinforcements,  and  the  position  of  the 
army,  only  four  miles  from  the  Federal  camps,  might  be  discov- 
ered any  hour. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fifth  it  was  decided  that  the  attack  should 
be  made  at  daylight  next  morning.  It  was  a  damp,  cheerless  night, 
but  while  the  Federals  slept  peacefully  in  their  camps,  the  Confed- 
erates were  held  in  line  without  camp-fites,  and  with  but  little 
chance  for  sleep.  Thus  far  the  movement  had  been  a  complete 
success. 

Daylight  had  not  yet  broken  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  when 
preparations  were  begun  for  the  advance,  and  as  the  lines  moved 
forward  the  first  notes  of  the  birds  were  heard  in  the  branches 
overhead.  Hardee  had  the  advance ;  behind  him  followed  Bragg ; 
behind  Bragg  came  Polk ;  behind  Polk  were  the  reserves  under 
Breckenridge,  making  a  fourth  line  of  battle.  Cavalry  and  artillery 
moved  with  each  line,  and  the  army  of  forty  thousand,  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  men  pushed  forward  in  the  early  morning  like 
a  great  tidal  wave  which  was  to  sweep  an  island  clear  of  human  life. 

About  half  a  mile  in  front  of  the  Federal  lines  the  pickets  were 
encountered.  They  heard  the  tramp!  tramp!  tramp!  of  ten 
thousand  men ;  they  felt  the  ground  trembling  as  the  gray  wave 
rolled  over  it;  they  saw  a  battle-line  bursting  out  of  wood  and 
thicket  and  field  upon  them,  and  they  turned  and  fled  in  terror. 
The  step  of  the  advancing  Confederates  was  quickened,  and  along 
Sherman's  front  the  alarm  had  no  sooner  been  sounded  than  Har- 
dee's line  of  battle  was  bursting  upon  the  camps. 

Not  a  man  on  that  whole  front  but  was  dumbfounded  with 
astonishment,  and  in  hundreds  of  cases  this  feeling  gave  way  to 
terror  and  ^ight.  Soldiers  were  half  dressed  or  still  asleep,  guns 
unloaded,  artillery  useless,  and  oflScers  lost  their  wits  with  the  rank 
and  file.     Troops  from  Bragg's  corps  struck  Ilildebrand's  brigade 
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of  Ohio  troops  and  scattered  it  like  chaff  in  a  tempest,  hundreds  of 
the  men  leaving  camp  without  coats  and  hats,  and  scores  of  them 
without  shoes.  Ten  minutes'  time  was  given  Buckland  and 
McDowell  to  rally  their  men,  and  for  half  an  hour  they  made  a 
gallant  fight,  assisted  by  artillery  and  troops  sent  forward  by 
McClernand.  Then  the  lines  were  slowly  pushed  back,  each  flank 
rolled  up,  and  Sherman  was  pushed  into  a  position  which  he  could 
for  a  time  hold  against  any  advance. 

It  is  more  than  a  score  of  years  since  that  momentous  sixth  of 
April,  and  yet  he  who  rides  over  the  ground  will  still  find  a 
thousand  signs  of  that  sudden  rush  upon  Sherman.  Hundreds  of 
trees  bear  the  scars  of  ball  and  bullet,  and  one  can  tell  just  where 
the  Federals  rallied  for  a  moment  in  a  vain  attempt  to  stem  the 
bloody  wave.  There  is  not  a  rock,  or  tree,  or  stump  on  Sherman's 
front,  and  for  two  miles  over  the  route  of  his  dogged  retreat,  which 
does  not  tell  of  the  fight.  In  the  open  ground  one  may  find  bullets 
and  pieces  of  shell,  and  in  the  dark  woods  one  is  startled  by  the 
gleam  of  bones,  which  time  has  whitened  and  the  teeth  of  the 
wildcat  have  polished. 

Sherman  and  McClernand  had  been  terribly  smitten,  but  were 
fighting  for  every  inch  of  ground,  when  the  hammer  fell  upon 
Prentiss.  He  had  received  warning,  and  was  prepared  as  well 
as  circumstances  would  permit.  The  three  regiments  first  hit 
returned  blow  for  blow  fur  a  few  minutes,  but  were  then  walked 
right  over  by  the  advancing  lines,  and  such  as  would  not  retreat 
were  taken  prisoner.  One  after  another  four  brigades  were  brought 
up  and  flung  into  the  gap,  but  the  advance  was  only  temporarily 
checked.  A  whole  division  stretched  across  the  front,  and  pouring 
in  a  murderous  and  bravely-continued  fire,  held  the  gray  wave  less 
than  twenty  minutes,  when  it  had  to  fall  back  to  prevent  being 
flanked.  The  gaps  between  corps  and  divisions  were  being  sought 
for  and  found,  and  wedges  of  living  men  were  being  driven  into 
them. 

While  giving  ground  slowly  along  his  whole  front,  Prentiss 
made  a  determined  stand  on  a  new  line,  a  part  of  which  was  open 
ground,  then  a  portion  of  a  plantation  and  bare  of  the  least  shelter. 
A  part  of  this  field  is  now  in  cotton,  and  a  portion  overgrown  with 
briers  and  thicket.  Bones  and  blood  are  a  great  fertilizer.  Trees 
have  shot  up  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  brier  and  bramble  thrive 
here  until  a  horse  can  hardly  break  through. 

The  Federals  formed  in  the  open  field  and  there  met  the  attack. 
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The  gray  lines  swept  up  to  the  edge  of  the  field,  and  there,  shel- 
tered and  protected,  poured  in  such  volleys  as  soon  tore  regiments 
to  pieces.  Every  Confederate  had  shelter;  every  Federal  was  a 
fair  target.  While  whole  companies  were  wiped  out  in  the  open 
field,  there  was  hardly  a  casualty  in  regiments  posted  in  the  woods. 
The  Federals  held  gallantly,  fighting  like  heroes  doomed  to  die,  but 
of  a  sudden  the  gray  lines  pushed  out,  the  Federal  flanks  were 
folded  back  like  the  wings  of  a  bird,  and  over  three  thousand  pris- 
oners were  caught  as  in  a  trap,  while  the  remainder  of  the  division 
was  practically  routed.  Prentiss  himself,  surrounded  by  fragments 
of  regiments  who  disdained  to  fly,  rallied  in  a  strong  position,  where 
they  drove  back  assault  after  assault,  and  surrendered  only  when 
entirely  surrounded  and  about  to  be  exterminated. 

As  Prentiss  gave  way,  Johnston,  reinforced  along  the  fronts  of 
Sherman  and  McClemand,  and  the  additional  weight  thrown  against 
them  pressed  the  two  Federal  commanders  back,  but  they  gave  up 
the  ground  only  as  it  was  stained  with  blood.  Every  piece  of  Fed- 
eral artillery  which  could  be  brought  up  was  opened  in  an  effort  to 
check  the  advance,  and  the  uproar  along  McClemand's  whole  front 
was  pandemonium  itself.  Had  the  flanks  been  secure  the  artillery 
might  have  been  effective,  but  a  front  could  not  hold  its  line  when 
enfiladed.  A  sudden  rush  upon  the  massed  artillery  bent  back  the 
Federal  lines  and  captured  gun  after  gun. 

An  hour  before  noon  there  came  a  lull  in  the  battle.  Prentiss 
had  been  scattered,  Sherman  had  been  driven,  McClemand  had 
fought  like  a  tiger,  but  had  lost  ground,  and  everywhere  along  its 
front  the  Confederate  army  had  won  a  victory.  Five  thousand 
panic-stricken  and  unarmed  men  were  crowding  back  to  tlie  river 
with  white  faces  and  tales  of  disaster,  and  apprehension  was  written 
on  the  face  of  every  Federal  officer.  If  the  advance  of  that  victo- 
rious wave  could  not  be  checked  the  entire  Federal  army  would  be 
driven  to  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee  by  high  noon.  Now,  as 
Johnston  paused  to  reform  his  lines  and  bring  up  his  artillery, 
Sherman  feU  back  to  join  hands  with  McClemand  and  make  a 
fight  to  save  the  army.  It  was  a  battle  without  a  commander  to 
direct.  Each  division  was  fighting  as  best  it  could,  and  there  was 
no  head  to  appeal  to  for  support.  When  pressed  too  hard  it  must 
fall  back  to  a  new  position.  Grant  had  come  up  from  Savannah, 
but  in  that  confusion  no  one  could  secure  an  intelligent  idea  of  the 
whole  situation. 

The  position  taken  by  Sherman  and  McClemand  was  a  strong 
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one.  The  forest  was  a  cover  for  a  part  of  the  front,  and  in  the  open 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  ditches  and  dips.  Along  some  regi- 
mental fronts  the  men  had  time  to  build  slight  breast-works  of  logs, 
and  rails,  and  rocks.  One  can  to-day  see  where  trees  were  rent  and 
riven,  and  fields  reaped  of  the  terrible  harvest  of  death. 

Down  on  what  was  McClernand's  right  I  found  a  negro  plowing 
in  a  field  which  had  been  cleared  since  the  fight.  Asking  what 
relics  he  had  discovered,  he  pointed  without  a  word  to  the  heaps  he 
had  made  along  the  edge  of  the  field.  There  were  bullets,  frag- 
ments, solid  shot,  unexploded  shell,  old  bayonets,  musket  barrels, 
belt-buckles  and  what  not,  and  as  he  started  the  plow  it  turned  up  a 
grinning  skull  and  a  rust-eaten  sword.  From  the  field  of  a  few 
acres  had  been  taken  five  thousand  pounds  of  lead  and  iron  and  steel. 

After  Johnston  had  drawn  a  long  breath,  he  advanced  upon 
Sherman  and  McClernand.  If  he  could  roll  them  away  the  battle 
of  Shiloh  would  be  decided  before  noon.  If  they  could  hold  him 
in  check  for  an  hour  help  might  come  to  turn  defeat  into  victory. 
Now  all  along  a  front  of  two  miles  there  was  a  confiict  in  which 
exultation  was  met  by  desperation.  The  Confederates  swept  right 
up  in  solid  battle-lines,  determined  to  ride  over  and  break  through, 
but  they  were  repulsed.  The  wave  receded  to  come  again  and 
again,  and  it  seemed  as  if  every  man  in  gray  had  become  a  devil. 
Here  and  there  the  heads  of  charging  columns  broke  through  the 
Federal  lines,  but  only  to  be  cut  off  and  made  prisoners.  The 
Federal  artillery  mowed  down  the  attacking  lines  by  scores  and 
hundreds,  and  yet,  as  at  Stone  River,  the  wave  receded  but  to  gather 
greater  power  and  come  again. 

There  was  not  a  Federal  battery  on  that  front  which  was  not 
taken  and  re-taken  from  one  to  three  times.  In  thirty  minutes 
from  the  advance  not  a  field-piece  could  be  moved  for  the  want  of 
horses.  There  were  hand-to-hand  grapples  all  along  that  front, 
and  the  bayonet  was  used  as  often  as  the  bullet.  It  was  such  a 
resistance  as  Thomas  made  at  Chickamauga — as  Rousseau  made  at 
Stone  River — as  rallied  divisions  made  at  Fair  Oaks.  But  it  was 
onlv  a  check. 

At  noon  the  Federal  army  had  been  rolled  back  at  every  point, 
and  the  shore  of  the  Tennessee  was  lined  with  enough  skulkers 
and  cowards  to  form  two  brigades.  The  Federals  had  lost  two  to 
one,  and  many  thousand  stands  of  arms  and  large  quantities  of 
ammunition  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates,  while 
sevend-  thousand  prisonei*8  had  been  marched  to  their  rear. 
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At  early  dawn  the  Federal  army  was  a  crescent  witli  a  front  of 
six  miles.  At  noon  it  is  a  thin  semi-circle,  and  the  distance  from 
flank  to  flank  is  not  three  miles.  Not  by  Grant's  orders,  but  by  a 
sort  of  mutual  understanding,  as  they  are  crowded  back,  the  shat- 
tered lines  of  Sherman  and  McClernand  reform  with  those  of 
Hurlburt,  and  form  a  new  line.  Nine  out  of  every  ten  pieces  of 
artillery  had  been  drawn  back  by  hand,  and  men  too  grievously 
wounded  to  walk  to  the  rear  are  left  among  the  dead.  The  Feder- 
als have  changed  their  tactics  now.  The  have  posted  themselves  in 
the  thick  woods  and  behind  natural  cover,  and  to  reach  them  the 
Confederates  must  cross  the  open  cotton  and  cornfields  and  the 
plains  covered  with  pines  too  small  to  afford  protection. 

Johnston's  plan  was  to  crush  the  left  and  center  back  on  the  right, 
and  he  was  succeeding.  There  was  scarcely  a  breathing  spell  before 
his  battle-lines  burst  from  the  woods  and  surged  across  the  fields  at 
the  Federal  position.  He  had  but  to  break  through  here,  and  his 
work  was  done.  Nightfall  would  witness  the  utter  annihilation  of 
Grant's  army.  Every  general  in  that  Confederate  army,  including 
Johnston  himself,  rode  at  the  head  of  his  command,  and  the  lines 
broke  cover  with  cheers  and  shouts. 

There  is  a  hell-spot  on  every  field  of  battle — some  spot  which 
becomes  a  maelstrom  of  cold,  cruel  slaughter.  This  was  the  hell- 
spot  of  that  first  day's  fight.  As  the  gray  lines  advanced  across 
the  open  ground  tliey  met  such  a  flame  of  death  as  left  one  or  two 
men  standing  to  represent  companies.  Lines  wavered,  broke,  vaiv 
ished,  and  when  the  smoke  lifted  the  fields  were  clear  of  all  but  the 
dead  and  wounded. 

And  now  the  gray  brigades  of  Chalmers  and  Jackson  are  brought 
up  and  massed  as  a  wedge  to  drive  forward  and  split  the  centre  of 
Federal  resistance.  Among  the  seven  thousand  men  in  the  two 
brigades  are  one  thousand  recruits  who  are  smelling  powder  for  the 
first  time.  Two  thousand  of  the  men  are  armed  with  rifles  and 
shot-guns,  and  are  without  bayonets.  The  wedge  settles  itself  into 
a  compact  mass,  catches  a  long  breath,  and  then  there  is  a  forward 
movement  such  as  Napoleon  never  saw.  The  wedge  of  seven 
thousand  men  drives  at  the  Federal  center  with  yells  and  cheers, 
reaches  it,  penetrates  it  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  the  whirlwind 
picks  it  up  and  drives  it  back  to  the  w^oods,  limp,  torn,  bleeding, 
and  with  more  than  a  thousand  dead  left  behind  to  prove  its  valor. 

And  now  the  whole  line  moves  forward  like  a  mighty  wall,  and 
men  look  straight  into  the  eyes  of  death  without  flinching.     The 
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same  billow  of  flame  rolls  along  the  Federal  front,  the  same  terri- 
ble roar  and  crash,  and  the  gray  lines  melt  away,  and  the  dead  lie  so 
thickly  that  the  living  can  hardly  pick  a  way  through  them. 

Again  there  is  a  breathing  spell.  Johnston  is  hurrying  up  fresh 
brigades,  and  posting  them  to  overlap  the  Federal  position.  Dur- 
ing the  brief  respite  the  Federals  make  ready  for  what  they  know 
will  be  the  last  assault.  When  it  comcfe  it  is  like  a  tornado  sweep- 
ing out  of  the  woods.  The  same  terrible  fire  is  directed  upon  the 
advance — lines  break  and  reform,  hundreds  go  down  to  rise  no 
more,  but  the  tornado  sweeps  on  and  drives  the  Federals  from 
their  position.  They  fall  back  grudgingly.  They  turn  and  fight 
at  every  step.  The  cowards  departed  long  ago,  and  only  brave 
men  are  left.  The  left  and  center  are  crowded  back  until  the  river 
is  behind  them,  and  though  the  right  has  made  a  gallant  fight, 
the  news  of  the  disaster  is  beginning  to  tell  in  the  ranks.  From 
flank  to  flank  of  the  Federal  army  the  distance  has  been  reduced 
from  six  miles  to  one.  Johnston  can  concentrate  twenty-five 
thousand  exultant  men  against  what  is  hardly  better  than  a  mob. 
He  is  moving  to  do  so  when  death  claims  him  and  the  command 
devolves  upon  Beauregard. 

From  the  hour  when  Johnston  fell  until  the  sun  was  gilding  the 
tree  tops  the  Confederates  continued  to  gain  ground,  but  it  was 
only  foot  by  foot.  There  were  cowards  and  cravens  lining  the 
bank  of  the  Tennessee,  but  there  were  heroes  between  them  and 
the  exultant  wearers  of  the  gray.  Prentiss  had  been  captured, 
Wallace  was  down,  and  a  score  of  field  ofiicei-s  were  out  of  the 
tight,  but  the  Federal  lines  broke  back  only  to  reform  again. 

Wallace's  division,  which  as  before  stated,  was  stationed  along 
the  river,  had  been  ordered  into  the  fight  before  noon,  but  owing 
to  a  confusion  of  orders  this  entire  division  was  kept  marching 
around  the  country  all  day  and  did  not  get  into  the  fight.  There 
were  times  when  it  seemed  as  if,  had  this  body  of  troops  been 
where  it  could  haVe  been  hurried  to  imperilled  points,  the  Federal 
lines  could  have  been  held,  but  yet  the  successes  of  the  morning  had 
made  the  Confederate  army  determined  on  victory  at  any  cost. 

At  sunset  there  came  another  lull  —  a  long  breath  before  closing 
in  for  the  final  struggle.  What  was  left  of  the  Federal  army  under 
arms  was  huddled  together  on  the  plateau  above  the  river  in  no 
more  space  than  a  brigade  would  need  for  a  drill.  As  a  last  hope 
all  the  artillery  had  been  collected  on  the  three  fronts,  and  the  two 
gunboats  in  the  stream  would  add  their  fire.     The  lull  was  broken 
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by  the  sadden  roar  of  artillery  and  the  rush  of  the  gray  lines.  On 
came  brigade  after  brigade  —  Ciieathani,  Anderson,  Fund  and  ten 
tboneand  others,. and  for  half  an  hour.it  was  a  fight  for  life  on  one 
side  and  a  fight  to  annihilate  on  the  other. 

Bid  Beauregard  issue  orders  to  stop  the  fight !  Did  the  lines  of 
gray  reach  a  point  beyond  which  men  could  not  advance  and  live  I 
Johnston  knew  there  were  no  earth-works  there.  Was  Beauregard 
deceived  by  Prentiss  into  believing  that  works  of  great  strength 
had  been  erected!  Tlie  fight  ceased  in  a  sullen,  grudging  manner, 
and  the  Confederate  troops  drew  back  out  of  the  range  of  the 
artillery  un  the  plateau.  Grant  had  lost  all  but  the  plateau,  Beau- 
regard had  won  all  but  that  Both  are  living  to  tell  the  readers 
of  magazines  why  and  how  it  happened,  and  to  smooth  away  their 
blunders. 

The  Confederates  had  the  Federal  camps,  immense  supplies  of 
commissary  and  ordnance  stores,  many  captured  battle-fiags,  thous- 
ands of  muskets,  and  had  won  the  battle.  Grant  had  not  been 
driven  into  the  river,  but  he  had  been  sorely  defeated.  Beauregard 
must  Jiavo  gained  information  that  Bucll's  advance  had  reached  the 
river  at  sunset,  and  military  critics  could  not  have  shadotved  his 
record  had  he  gathered  up  the  spoils  of  battle  during  the  oiglit  and 
withdrawn  to  a  position  of  his  own,  or  even  into  Corinth.  But  he 
had  determined  to  complete  his  victory. 


— tjt  Seconir  fag. 


pS'  the  night  drew  on  the  fire  along  the  platean  Blackened, 
,  and  by  and  by  it  fell  away  to  an  occaaional  growl  from 
£)  a  cannon  and  the  fitful  crackle  of  musketry.  The 
Federal  gnn-boats  took  position,  and  all  night  long 
their  great  guns  roared  at  intervals  and  tlieir  monster 
Bbells  weDt  abrieking  through  the  woods  towards  the  Confederate 
lines. 

Who  were  in  front  of  the  Federals  massed  on  the  plateau? 
Not  an  army  —  not  a  corps  —  not  even  a  division.  Simply  the 
brigadee  of  Chalmers  and  Jackson.  Both  had  been  fighting  since 
daylight,  and  the  two  did  not  number  over  six  thousand  ineii.  Of 
this  number  at  least  one  half  had  never  been  in  a  skirmisli.  Bragg, 
commanding  the  division  in  which  these  brigades  were  numbered, 
was  acting  under  Johnston's  orders  to  push  the  Federal  army  to  the 
river  bank,  and  to  carry  out  hie  plan  of  attack  he  had  changed  front 
with  some  of  his  forces.  The  two  brigades  had_  gone  forward 
before  Beauregard's  order  to  cease  fighting.  Two  regimente  in 
Jackson's  brigade  had  less  than  seven  rounds  of  ammunition  per 
man,  and  one  regiment  in  Ciialmer's  brigade  iiad  less  than  three. 
Even  as  the  battle-lines  moved  forward  men  were  heard  begging 
cartridges  of  eacli  other.  These  two  brigades  advanced  for  three 
hundred  yards  in  the  face  of  the  fire  of  Webster's  artillery,  and 
were  halted  only  when  within  pistol-shot.  Here  they  held  their 
position  and  waited  for  reinforcements,  but  in  place  of  additional 
troops  came  the  order  to  fall  back. 

General  Beaurcgurd  may  not  have  been  as  well  posted  on  the 
situation  as  sume  of  his  officers  at  the  front,  or  the  order  he  issued 
would  not  have  been  given.  He  saw  before  him  troops  which  had 
been  fighting  since  daylight  without  food  or  rest  —  he  had  captured 
many  prisoners  and  great  quantities  of  stores  —  he  had  the  wounded 
of  both  armies  to  see  to,  and  he  had  Grant  penned  up  and  demoral- 
ized.    He  may  have  reasoned   that   he  could  finish  him  in   the 
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morning  and  that  Baell  was  still  far  away,  and  the  order  to  rest  on 
their  arms  was  issued.  Such  an  assault  as  was  made  upon  Sherman, 
Prentiss  or  McClemand  would  have  taken  the  Confederate  army  to 
the  banks  of  the  river  before  the  sun  was  out  of  sight. 

The  fire  of  the  gunboats  can  still  be  distinctly  traced.  Great 
limbs  and  entire  tops  of  trees  were  cut  off  and  dashed  about,  but 
the  statements  that  this  fire  either  demoralized  or  drove  back  the 
Confederate  army  are  without  foundation.  It  is  doubtful  if  half  a 
dozen  men  were  killed  by  the  fire,  and  those  were  far  in  the  rear. 
I  saw  one  unexploded  shell  in  a  field  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  landing,  and  it  is  agreed  by  all  Confederates  that  nearly  every 
shot  whistled  through  the  tree  tops. 

The  Confederate  victory  was  rich  in  spoils,  Grant's  army  having 
been  supplied  with  everything  an  organized  body  could  make  use 
of.  Johnston  had  sadly  needed  artillery.  Hero  his  forces  captured 
gun  after  gun  and  turned  them  upon  the  Federals.  More  than  ten 
thousand  muskets  and  half  a  million  rounds  of  ammunition  were 
picked  up  during  the  night.  Having  captured  all  the  camps  but 
one,  the  Confederates  captured  with  them  great  stores  of  provisions, 
considerable  clothing,  and  supplies  of  forage.  It  was  not  a  night 
for  rest  and  sleep,  but  for  hard  work  in  gathering  up  the  wounded 
and  taking  care  of  the  spoils  of  victory.  While  engaging  in  this 
work  the  Confederate  front  became  disorganized.  Gaps  were 
opened  between  divisions,  regiments  were  detailed  from  brigades, 
and  entire  brigades  were  moved  back  to  new  positions.  Thus  it 
happened  that  much  of  the  advantageous  ground  won  the  day 
before  by  terrific  fighting  was  given  up  during  the  night  to  preserve 
a  front. 

Buell  in  person  reached  the  battle-field  during  the  afternoon,  but 
the  advance  of  his  army  did  not  appear  until  the  battle  was  dyirjg 
out.  While  the  Confederates  were  busy  gathering  up  the  spoils  the 
Federals  were  straining  every  nerve  to  wrest  victory  from  defeat. 
Entire  divisions  in  Buell's  army  advanced  for  miles  at  the  double- 
quick,  and  as  fast  as  they  came  up  they  were  ferried  across  the  river 
and  ordered  into  position.  Wherever  the  Confederates  retired  the 
Federals  advanced  and  occupied  the  ground,  and  thns  before  morn- 
ing came  the  Federal  front  had  almost  the  length  it  measured  at 
noon  the  day  before.  In  the  long  hours  of  night  broken  brigades 
and  scattered  regiments  were  collected,  the  stragglers  sent  back  to 
their  commands,  and  field  batteries  reorganized  and  sent  to  advanced 
positions. 
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When  daylight  sent  its  gleam  down  into  the  forests  both  armies 
were  ready  for  the  mighty  struggle  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of 
Shiloh.  Grant's  defeated  forces  were  panting  for  revenge,  Buell's 
veterans  were  cool  and  assured,  and  the  Confederate  army,  knowing 
that  reinforcements  had  arrived,  were  grimly  determined  to  win  a 
still  greater  victory.  On  a  front  less  than  two  miles  long  the  battle 
lines  were  ready  and  the  dogs  of  war  were  waiting  the  sound  of  the 
first  gun  to  rush  at  each  other  and  drink  their  fill  of  blood.  Most 
of  the  wounded  had  been  removed,  but  the  dead  lay  thickly  over 
the  whole  ground,  and  where  Sherman  and  McClernand  had  made 
their  halts  and  fought  to  gain  time  and  save  the  army  the  dead  had 
to  be  lifted  out  of  the  way  before  the  batteries  could  take  positions. 
All  night  long  the  gun-boats  had  maintained  a  steady  fire,  directed 
upon  the  heavy  woods  sheltering  the  Confederate  wedge,  and  day- 
break revealed  such  a  spectacle  as  is  seen  after  a  cyclone  has  come 
and  gone  —  only  worse. 

The  first  two  hours  of  morning  were  spent  in  massing  the  troops 
and  batteries  as  they  reached  the  front,  and  those  already  in  line 
boiled  their  coffee  and  opened  their  haversacks.  It  was  the  same 
in  the  Confederate  army.  There  was  no  thought  but  that  of  pre- 
paring for  the  terrific  fighting  which  all  could  see  was  at  hand. 
The  three  divisions  of  Nelson,  McCook  and  Crittenden,  with  their 
splendid  batteries,  were  there;  Wallace  had  at  last  found  his  place, 
and  the  battered  commands  of  Sherman  and  McClernand  had  solid 
fronts  as  they  waited  for  the  signal. 

Nelson  moved  first.  Hardly  were  his  rear  lines  in  motion  before 
his  front  lines  were  driving  in  the  Confederate  skirmishers.  Then, 
sweeping  through  thickets  and  over  fields,  they  struck  the  gray 
lines  and  pressed  them  back  with  a  force  which  nothing  could  resist. 
In  Crittenden's  front  it  was  the  same  —  the  same  in  front  of 
McCook.  As  the  blue  lines  advanced  the  gray  fell  back  —  grudg- 
ingly—  slowly  —  fighting  all  the  time,  but  giving  ground.  The 
Federals  were  exultant — the  Confederates  sullen  and  desperate. 

For  an  hour  or  more  Grant  had  it  all  his  own  way.  If  there  was 
a  check  it  was  only  momentary,  and  the  over-sanguine  were  believing 
that  the  day  was  won,  when  the  Confederates  reached  a  chosen 
position  and  would  give  way  no  longer.  Here,  their  lines  rested, 
and  here  they  received  reinforcements.  You  have  seen  a  sturdy 
oak  in  the  arms  of  the  gale?  It  strains  and  tugs  and  braces — it 
gives  way — it  recovers — it  bends  to  the  blast  with  sullen  growl  of 
anger — it  recovers  its  poise  with  a  roar  of  defiance.     So  with  those 
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battle-lines,  only  the  gale  was  a  whirlwind  of  death,  and  the  oak 
was  represented  by  fifty  thousand  desperate  men. 

Almost  in  an  instant  the  Confederate  retreat  was  checked,  and 
along  the  lines  there  blazed  forth  such  a  flame  of  fury  that  Nelson 
was  stopped  in  his  tracks — Crittenden  held  at  bay  —  McCookmade 
to  believe  that  his  flank  was  overlapped.  Then,  with  shouts  of 
defiance,  and  moving  like  a  great  gray  cloud  before  a  mighty  wind, 
the  entire  Confederate  army  advanced.  Nelson  was  rolled  back  — 
Crittenden  lost  his  lines  —  McCook  had  his  center  driven  back  as  if 
struck  with  a  mighty  hammer. 

Here  is  the  field :  Two  miles  of  forest,  thicket,  swamp  and  plan- 
tation—  ravines  cutting  across  —  fences  here  and  there  —  three 
highways  leading  out  at  angles — three  or  four  houses  from  which 
the  people  had  fled.  It  is  all  there  to-day,  and  the  changes  are  so 
few  that  every  feature  of  the  fierce  battle  can  be  distinctly  traced. 
It  was  over  this  field  that  hell  let  loose  itB  furies  when  Beauregard 
tt^rned  at  bay.  He  saw  victory  slipping  from  his  grasp  —  he  saw 
honor  and  glory  replaced  by  retreat  and  disaster,  and  his  desperation 
seemed  to  infect  every  wearer  of  the  gray.  The  meeting  of  two 
great  storm-waves  makes  the  whirlwind.  The  waves  rush  at  each 
other  and  grapple  and  surge  and  struggle  —  retreat  to  breathe  — 
advance  with  increased  fury  —  whirl  round  and  round,  and  Death 
reaps  such  a  harvest  that  men  who  live  to  count  the  dead  are 
appalled.  Batteries  were  taken  and  retaken  —  guns  were  left  alone 
amidst  tlie  carnage  —  regiments  were  shriveled  and  companies  almost 
wiped  out. 

In  the  woods  you  will  find  strange-looking  trees  —  trees  without 
limbs,  without  tops  —  trees  split  and  riven  and  growing  in  curious 
shape.  Along  the  ravines  you  will  find  the  moss  and  wild  flowers 
and  vines  growing  thickly  and  the  odor  of  the  violets  will  be 
lost  in  the  scent  of  blood.  In  the  fields  the  stones  will  reveal  their 
scars  —  every  shade  tree  will  be  a  witness,  every  furrow  turned  by 
the  plow  will  speak  of  the  carnage  that  day  in  the  long  ago  when 
the  whirlwind  of  death  leveled  its  thousands  of  brave  men. 

When  that  death-struggle  had  lasted  for  an  hour  there  came  a 
moment  of  weakness.  Fresh  batteries  advanced  to  the  aid  of  the 
Federals,  and  Federal  brigades  and  divisions  suddenly  reformed  and 
advanced  with  great  ardor.  For  a  moment  the  gray  lines  held  firm. 
Then  they  wavered,  gave  ground,  and  fell  back  a  few  hundred  feet 
to  close  up  again  and  renew  the  struggle. 
It  was  thus  in  front  of  every  Federal  commander.     The  advance 
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would  be  checked — rolled  back — ^grappled  with — and  then  the  gray 
lines  would  melt  away  under  the  steady  fire,  or  fall  back.  McCook 
gained  ground  and  lost  it,  and  sprung  back  again  to  give  a  dozen 
lives  for  every  inch.  Wallace  was  rolled  through  the  woods  and 
across  fields,  but  when  the  fury  of  the  movement  had  spent  itself, 
he  recovered  his  ground  and  gained  something.  It  was  here  that 
Kousseau  won  glory — here  that  a  score  of  regimental  commanders 
won  the  swords  made  for  heroes. 

Slowly,  but  steadily,  hour  by  hour,  and  foot  by  foot,  the  Confed- 
erate army  was  pressed  back,  until  Grant  had  regained  all  the 
ground  taken  from  him  the  day  before.  Then  the  fighting  died 
away.  The  gray  lines  would  give  back,  but  there  was  neither  sur- 
render nor  panic.  While  Beauregard  was  defeated,  he  was  not 
crushed.  With  his  solid  ranks  facing  the  Federals,  he  slowly 
retired  toward  Corinth,  his  cannon  roaring  grim  defiance  and  his 
bayonets  gleaming  spitefully  through  the  trees. 

Did  Grant  direct  the  battle  of  Shiloh?  If  so,  where  are  his 
orders  to  Sherman,  or  Prentiss,  or  McClernand,  as  they  desperately 
strove  to  save  the  army  on  the  first  day?  The  historian  who 
weaves  a  crown  of  glory  for  Grant  must  forget  that  41  was  Buell's 
orders,  delivered  amidst  the  awful  carnage,  which  advanced  the 
Federal  army  at  the  proper  moment.  That  advance  won  Shiloh. 
When  Sherman's  division  was  halted  and  breasted  back  in  the 
great  open  field,  now  in  com  and  cotton  and  rich  with  the  blood 
of  three  thousand  men,  it  was  Buell's  order  to  Wallace  which 
sent  the  latter  sweeping  down  on  the  gray  flank  and  disorganizing 
it.  It  was  Buell's  orders  which  massed  the  batteries — which 
brought  up  reinforcements  —  which  looked  for  and  found  a  weak 
spot  in  the  Confederate  lines  and  drove  Marsh  into  it  as  a  wedge. 

There  has  been  much  dispute  over  the  number  of  men  Johnston 
carried  into  the  first  day's  fight.  Headly  puts  it  at  seventy  thou- 
sand, Lossing  at  over  forty  thousand ;  Grant's  first  report  gave  the 
number  at  "over  one  hundred  thousand."  Not  more  than  two 
Federal  historians  place  the  number  as  low  as  forty  thousand,  and 
yet  the  real  strength,  as  returned  by  the  Adjutant-General  of  the 
army,  was  forty  thousand,  three  hundred  and  thirty-five. 

It  has  been  admitted  and  denied  by  Federal  oflicers  that  there 
was  any  surprise.  If  it  was  not  a  surprise,  Sherman's  men  must 
have  been  inventing  a  way  to  fight  a  battle  in  their  sleep  or  half- 
dressed.  Hundreds  of  them  were  driven  out  of  camp  in  a  half- 
nude  state,  and  hundreds  went  without  a  thought  of  taking  their 
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muBkets  along  Could  tlie  whole  froQt  liave  been  strack  Binrnl- 
Utneouelj,  the  'camiw  would  have  been  abandoned  with  hardly  a 
return  shot.  Sherman  was  hit  first,  and  his  front  line  scattered  like 
sheep,  but  his  second  stood  firm  long  enough  for  the  alarm  to  rua 
along  the  whole  line  and  prepare  other  troops  for  the  desperate 
work  to  come. 

In  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  the  Federal  loss  exceeded  thir- 
teen thousand.  The  Confederate  Inas  was  about  ten  thousand.  On 
that  field  of  six  miles  front  were  five  thonsand  dead  and  ten  thon- 
tand  wounded  men.  Almost  every  foot  of  ground  had  its  stain  of 
blood  ;  every  yard  had  its  burden  of  dead  or  wounded.  Dismounted 
cannon — dead  and  dying  horeee — exploded  caissons — broken  nnisk> 
eta  and  wreck  of  fury — it  was  a  picture  to  make  the  living  turn 
away  with  a  shudder. 

Grant  had  blundered — he  had  suffered  defeat — he  had  regained 
his  ground  at  terrible  cost.  The  Confederates  had  grasped  at  an 
opportunity — Beized  it — held  it — fought  for  it,  and  been  forced  to 
let  go  and  fall  back. 


~~  •'  [i£  Chickabomin;  is  the  same  to-day  as  when  its  waters 
■  were  first  tinged  with  the  blood  of  assiiilant  and 
defender  —  a  deceptive  river,  rnnning  tlirough  dark 
woods  and  reptile-Iiaunted  maralicB — through  bnrren 
fields  and  cultivated  acres — liere  stopping  to  foam' and 
fret  over  a  riffle  —  again  gliding  along  with  smooth  current  which 
hides  a  bottom  of  blackest  mire  or  treacherous  quicksand.  To-day 
a  lad. may  ford  it  without  wetting  his  knees;  to-morrow  it  may  be 
a  stream  deep  enongh  to  fioat  a  ship,  and  violent  enough  to  sweep 
an  army  to  destruction. 

In  falling  back  from  Williamsburg,  Johnston  had  massed  for  the 
defense  of  Kichmond.  As  soon  as  McClelian  had  buried  the  dead 
and  the  roads  had  become  passable  lie  had  followed  on  to  the  Chick- 
ahominy  and  beyond,  and  detached  commands  had  been  sent  ont  in 
various  directions  to  cut  railroad  lines  and  keep  Johnston  on  the 
defensive  before  the  Confederate  capital. 

In  the  last  days  of  May,  Kcycs  liad  advanced  Casey  aad  Coach's 
divisions  of  his  corps  to  Seven  Pines,  within  six  or  seven  miles  of 
Richmond.  Kearney  was  resting  near  Couch, -and  Hooker's  full 
corps  was  behind  them  to  the  north.  Fair  Oaks  is  a  railway  station 
on  the  Kichmond  &  York  River  Railroad,  and  at  that  time  the 
country  about  was  but  little  cleared.  Seven  Pines  was  a  hamlet  a 
few  miles  to  the  northeast,  on  the  Williamsburg  Road.  It  was  one 
and  the  same  battle,  but  is  called  by  both  names. 

When  Johnston  became  certain  that  the  Chickahominy  divided 
McCIellan's  forces  he  planned  to  strike  a  swift  and  telling  blow. 
McClelian  has  been  harshly  criticized  for  his  movement,  but  his 
answers  are  arguments  which  cannot  be  controverted.  His  desire 
was  to  attack  Johnston.  To  reach  him  he  must  advance  the  army. 
An  army  cannot  move  except  in  portions.  The  forces  advanced 
beyond  the  Chickahominy  h^d  occupied  the  highways  for  three  days 
and  nights,  and  as  fast  as  they  reached  the  points  designated  they 
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had  set  aboat  making  their  fronts  secure  by  abattis  and  breast- 
works. Tlie  advance  could  be  made  in  no  other  way.  Johnston 
held  the  winning  card  if  he  desired  to  use  it.  He  was  in  position  to 
move  out  of  the  defenses  of  Richmond  by  three  great  highways ; 
and  if  ho  did  not  move  while  the  Federal  army  was  broken  up 
and  strung  out  he  had  less  activity  than  both  sides  credited  him 
with. 

McClellan  must  take  his  chances.  Could  a  commander  do  more 
than  to  order  each  divisioi^  to  fortify  itself  as  it  reached  its  position 
to  wait  for  the  remainder  of  the  army  to  come  up  ? 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirty-first,  General  Longstreet  moved 
out  by  one  road,  General  Huger  by  a  second,  and  General  G.  W. 
Smith  by  another.  Longstreet  would  strike  the  Federals  square  in 
the  face  at  Seven  Pines  ;  Huger  would  skirt  the  White  Oak  Swamp 
on  its  western  side,  and  Smith  would  come  from  the  northwest  by 
way  of  the  Old  Tavern  highway,  and  strike  Fair  Oaks  station  first. 
But  for  the  storm  which  liad  rendered  the  roads  almost  impassable 
the  Confederates  would  have  been  up  and  ready  to  attack  at  day- 
light or  soon  after.  As  it  was,  they  drove  in  Casey's  pickets 
between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock.  It  was  Longstreet  who  was  going 
to  batter  at  this  Federal  front. 

Was  Casey  prepared?  In  1884,  twenty-two  years  after  that 
terrific  struggle,  1  found  tlie  remains  of  his  earth-works  and  breast- 
works to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  Prisoners  brought  in  from  his 
front  gave  information  of  an  intended  attack,  and  scouts  reported  a 
heavy  Confederate  force  at  hand.  Casey's  men  should  have  been 
in  line  to  meet  the  threatened  storm,  but  they  were  not.  Even 
when  the  heavy  picket  firing  in  his  front  should  have  created  appre- 
hension, men  in  his  camps  were  cleaning  their  guns,  mending  their 
clothes  and  preparing  dinner. 

For  an  hour  Longstreet  had  been  forming  battle-lines  across  his 
front,  unmolested  and  undetected.  Just  before  noon  all  was  ready, 
and  three  lines  of  battle  moved  down  on  Casey,  the  wings  over- 
lapping him  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  Federal  earth-works  and 
breastworks  were  strongly  manned  by  artillery,  while  Longstreet 
could  advance  nothing  but  light  pieces,  and  those  only  over  the 
highway.  Federal  history,  which  says  that  Casey  was  ready  and 
expecting  the  attack,  is  strangely  silent  as  to  what  occurred  within 
twenty  minutes  after  the  fight  opened.  His  first  line  of  battle, 
formed  in  front  of  his  works  on  good  defensive  ground,  might  have 
checked  the  Confederate  advance  but  for  the  panic  which  suddenly 
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took  several  regiments  out  of  the  fight.  Hundreds  of  men  threw 
down  their  muskets  and  ran  to  the  rear  in  affright,  and  tliis  left  a 
gap  which  caused  the  whole  line  to  be  retired  behind  the  defenses. 
If  Casey  was  prepared,  this  line  could  have  been  held  until  flanked. 
The  attack  was  directly  on  the  front,  and  every  Confederate  was  a 
fair  target,  but  again  a  panic  set  in  and  a  mob  of  cowards  went 
rushing  to  the  rear  to  disorganize  other  troops.  There  was  no 
checking  this  rush.  Men  who  had  fought  at  Yorktown  and  Wil- 
liamsburg now  submitted  to  be  called  cowards  and  poltroons  and  to 
be  beaten  with  the  officers'  swords,  but  they  could  not  be  induced  to 
return  to  the  front.  A  little  after  one  o'clock  Longstreet's  men 
were  sweeping  through  Casey's  camps  victorious  and  jubilant,  and 
the  other  Federal  commands  were  changing  fronts  or  taking  new 
positions  to  prepare  for  the  fast-coming  storm. 

As  Casey  fell  back,  Keyes  advanced  five  regiments  to  stem  the 
tide,  but  they  were  rolled  to  the  left  by  Longstreet's  battle-lines,, 
and  fortunately  drew  off  towards  Fair  Oaks  Station  to  do  good 
work  as  the  Confederates  came  up  on  the  Old  Tavern  Road.  Seven 
Pines  now  became  the  right-center  and  Fair  Oaks  the  extreme 
right.  The  Federal  right-center  clung  tenaciously  to  its  ground, 
every  man  who  c(*ild  be  spared  being  brought  up,  but  it  was  slowly 
pressed  back,  giving  ground  foot  by  foot  and  wiping  out  the  dis- 
grace that  had  fallen  on  Casey  by  surrendering  hundreds  of 
precious  lives. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Smith  was  ready  to  strike  the 
Federal  right  at  Fair  Oaks,  and  it  was  a  swift  and  stunning  blow. 
In  one  brief  hour  he  scattered  Couch,  breasted  lleintzehnan  back 
half  a  mile,  and  flung  Kearney  into  the  swamps.  The  day  seemed 
lost,  but  Sumner  was  coming  up.  As  soon  as  across  the  Chicka- 
hominy  the  order  to  advance  on  the  double  quick  was  passed  along 
the  whole  command,  and  his  men  pushed  through  mud  and  mire 
and  water  faster  than  his  field  batteries  could  follow.  Regiments 
were  sent  in  as  fast  as  tliey  arrived,  and  Smith  had  only  gotten  rid 
of  one  force  in  his  front  when  he  found  a  second  disputing  the 
path. 

From  five  o'clock  until  sunset  the  fighting  around  Fair  Oaks  was 
terrific,  no  matter  whether  the  lines  encountered  each  other  in  the 
semi-darkness  of  the  woods  or  the  sunlight  of  the  open  fields. 
Smith  had  won  a  victory,  and  he  was  determined  tliat  it  should  not 
be  changed  to  a  defeat.  Sumner  felt  that  the  safety  of  the  Federal 
army  depended  on  his  figliting,   and  he  would  not  give  ground. 
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Again  and  again  his  lines  were  charged  with  such  desperation  as 
had  not  before  been  witnessed  in  the  war,  but  every  shock  was 
resisted. 

lu  the  meaiitirac  the  riglit-center  at  Seven  Pines  was  fighting 
for  life.  As  Berry's  Michigan  brigade  was  brought  into  the  fight,  it 
was  advanced  as  a  battle-line  to  hold  the  ground  until  a  second  line 
<50uld  be  formed.  It  held  out  for  twenty  minutes  against  double 
its  number,  but  it  left  four  hundred  dead  and  wounded  as  it  fell 
back.  Kearney  had  bought  up  his  last  man,  and  now  he  fought 
without  hope  except  to  see  the  sun  go  down  and  night  come  on. 
He  was  pressed  back,  and  back,  and  back,  leaving  blood-stains  on 
«very  foot  of  ground,  and  though  giving  up  the  ground,  he  could 
not  be  broken  or  disorganized.  When  the  sun  went  down  he  had 
his  front  to  the  foe. 

Sumner  had  saved  the  day  at  Fair  Oaks.  Regiments  and  brig- 
ades went  into  the  struggle  with  cheers  and  hurrahs,  and  his  guns 
were  massed  where  every  shot  must  tell.  Every  gun  on  his  line 
was  charged  again  and  again,  and  over  the  pieces  in  Brady's  battery 
men  clubbed  their  muskets  and  used  the  bayonet. 

Smith  was  checked,  but  as  he  massed  for  a  fresh  effort,  Johnston, 
who  had  been  the  controlling  mind  on  this  wing,  was  wounded  and 
sent  to  the  rear.  His  men  cried  out  for  revenge,  and  two  brigades 
were  hurled  upon  Sumner's  flank  with  sucli  fury  that  the  fire  of 
musketry  betokened  a  conflict  among  fifteen  thousand  men  instead 
of  half  that  number.  As  niglit  fell  tlie  Confederate  assault  was 
hurled  back,  and  the  crackle  of  musketry  and  roar  of  cannon  soon 
died  out.  Sumner's  rapid  march  and  quick  fighting  had  not  won  a 
victory,  but  had  saved  that  portion  of  the  Federal  army  south  of 
the  Chickahominy.  Nightfall  found  him  holding  his  ground,  but 
the  Confederates  had  full  possession  of  the  camps  of  Casey  and 
Couch,  and  the  spoils  of  battle  belonged  to  them. 

During  the  long  night  the  pickets  along  Sumner's  front  crouched 
-down  within  fair  pistol-shot  of  each  other,  while  nearly  all  the  dead 
and  wounded  were  within  Smith's  lines,  and  but  little  effort  was 
made  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  latter.  All  night,  too,  the 
Federals  were  being  reinforced,  and  a  large  body  of  Confederates 
which  had  been  delayed  on  the  Old  Tavern  road  reached  the  front. 
In  the  gray  of  morning  there  was  a  sudden  and  powerful  rush  at 
Sumner's  center,  but  it  was  checked  by  grape  and  canister  from 
the  guns  massed  there.     Then,  for  nearly  three  hours,  Smith  struck 
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terrible  blows  at  the  Federal  shield  —  now  to  the  right  —  now  to 
the  left  —  now  full  in  the  center,  but  he  could  not  break  it.  He 
piled  his  dead  and  wounded  in  windrows  but  the  sacrifice  came  too 
late. 

Was  it  wise  in  Johnston  to  attack  as  he  did  ?  The  opportunity 
to  strike  a  crushing  blow  was  a  grand  one,  and  he  would  have  been 
no  soldier  had  he  let  it  pass.  His  plans  could  not  have  been  better 
laid,  but  the  impassable  roads  brought  difficulties  and  delays.  The 
commands  under  Rodes  and  Huger  were  at  least  six  hours  behind 
time,  having  to  construct  bridges  over  streams  and  march  for  miles 
through  swamp  and  water.  Longstreet  was  to  have  attacked  at 
daybreak,  but  he  was  not  only  not  in  position  at  that  hour,  but  he 
delayed  five  or  six  hours  longer  for  other  commands  to  come  up. 
Two  events  would  have  brought  about  the  annihilation  of  the  Fed- 
eral army.  Had  the  entire  Confederate  force  been  up  to  begin  the 
battle  at  daybreak,  they  most  have  swept  the  field.  Had  they  been 
massed  within  an  hour's  march,  and  then  waited  one  day  more,  the 
same  result  must  have  been  accomplished.  The  Chickahominy  was 
rising  fast,  and  Sumner's  troops  crossed  with  the  bridges  afioat. 
By  noon  of  next  day  not  a  company  nor  a  field-piece  could  have 
crossed  to  the  rescue. 

The  Confederates  held  their  lines  on  the  battle  field  all  day  of  the 
first,  but  under  cover  of  darkness  returned  to  the  defenses  of  Rich- 
mond, taking  with  them  nine  pieces  of  captured  artillery,  four 
battle-flags,  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners,  and  enough  cairp 
equipage  and  ammunition  to  load  sixty  wagons. 

Johnston's  army  numbered  a  few  hundred  over  forty  thousand 
men,  but  at  least  six  thousand  did  not ^ participate  in  the  fight.  The 
Federal  strength  was  about  the  same,  but  every  man  was  brought 
into  action. .  Sumner's  coming  up  sent  the  scales  down  in  favor  of 
the  Federals,  and  thej^  recovered  considerable  of  the  ground  lost 
between  one  and  five  o'clock.  The  Confederate  loss  was  reported 
at  six  thousand  and  eighty-four,  but  of  the  "  missing "  included  in 
this  report  nearly  six  hundred  afterwards  returned  to  their  com- 
mands. The  Federal  loss  was  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-nine. 

The  command  of  the  Confederate  armies  was  now  to  fall  upon 
General  Lee — a  pure  citizen  —  a  gallant  soldier  —  a  general  who 
believed  in  the  aggressive  instead  of  defensive.  He  did  not  over- 
estimate Confederate  valor,  nor  underestimate  that  of  the  men  in  his 
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froDt^f  Tho  Confederates  had  scarcely  left  the  woods  aiid  fields  aod 
Bwainps  of  Seven  Pities  and  Fair  Oaks  when  General  Lee  began 
planning  the  destruction  of  MeClellan,  The  dead  at  Williams- 
burg and  Seven  Pines  were  to  be  forgotten  in  the  holocaust  pre- 
paring. 


Cross  ^m  aiiii  ^oxt  ^tpblit. 


I  saw  Port  Republic  nestling  against  the  sba^y 
mountains  one  September  diiy  in  18S4,  so  it  looked 
In  the  mellow  days  of  June,  1862.  It  is  a  strange, 
wild  spot,  and  the  country  for  miles  around  ib  full  of 
wildnees  and  romance.  Here  is  the  same  Slienan- 
doiili  across  which  Federal  and  Confederate  shells  screamed  and 
shrieked  —  here  the  eternal  hills  which  trembled  as  artillery 
boomed  and  musketry  crashed.  These  suoty-faced  children  playing 
on  the  door  steps  know  nothing  of  war,  but  the  gray-haired  women 
behind  them  remei,nbcr  the  day  when  the  fury  of  battle  startled 
them  as  never  earthquake  or  tornado  could. 

Fremont  had  followed  Jackson  out  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  — 
Shields  was  coming  up  the  Luray  to  close  in.  Jackson  had  sent 
ofE  his  plunder  and  prisoners  throngh  Brown's  Gap,  and  there  was 
time  for  him  to  follow.  Either  Federal  army  ontniimbered  his, 
but  when  the  great  Confederate  fighter  reached  Port  Republic  he 
turned  at  bay.  They  had  pressed  him  close  and  drawn  blood,  and 
they  meant  to  do  more.  They  would  close  in  and  make  an  end  of 
him.  He  must  retreat  or  fight.  He  would  not  retreat,  and  when 
Jackson  meant  fight  he  meant  to  be  the  attacking  party.  In  ten 
minutes  after  he  understood  the  situation  liis  men  were  moving. 

Shields  was  hastening  up,  but  Fi-emont  was  nearer.  Ewel! 
moved  out  to  Cross  Keys  to  clieck  and  hold  him,  while  Jackson 
could  prepare  for  Sliiclds.  What  five  thousand  Federals  could 
have  done  at  Strasburg  three  or  fonr  days  before,  five  thousand 
Confcdenites  now  accomplislied  at  Cross  Keys.  Two  honrs  more 
would  liave  taken  Fremont  to  the  Shenandoah,  when  he  suddenly 
discovered  Ewell  in  his  front.  Fremont  waited  —  Ewell  attacked. 
It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  battle-fields  nature  ever  made,  and  for 
three  hours  it  was  one  of  the  fiercest  of  the  war.  If  Ewell  could 
not  hold  Fremont,  Jackson  must  retreat.  If  Fremont  could  not 
break   through,   Shields   might   be   beaten.      Artillery   was   never 
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l)etter  used  than  at  Cross  Keys,  and  from  an  hour  before  noon 
until  three  o'clock  the  crash  of  musketry  was  terrific.  Fremont 
could  maneuver  only  five  or  six  thousand  men  —  Ewell  had  no 
more  to  maneuver.  Without  a  man  in  reserve,  with  every  man 
closed  up  and  every  musket  speaking,  he  slowly  drove  Fremont's 
left  wing  foot  by  foot,  crushed  his  center  back  on  fiis  right  wing, 
and  with  another  full  brigade  he  would  have  won  a  complete  vic- 
tory in  half  an  hour  more.  But  he  had  no  more  men,  and  he  had 
to  be  satisfied  with  holding  his  ground.  This  he  did  until  dark, 
when  he  was  ordered  back  to  Port  Republic  with  his  main  com- 
mand.    Fremont  had  been  checked  —  now  for  Shields ! 

And  yet  the  road  to  Port  Republic  was  not  to  be  left  open  to 
Fremont.  A  single  regiment  was  left  in  his  front,  and  it  was  to 
stay  there.  If  driven  back  it  was  to  take  another  position.  If 
driven  from  that  it  was  to  take  another,  and  if  driven  to  the  river 
it  was  to  tire  the  bridge.  You  smile  at  the  idea  of  a  thousand  men 
checking  the  impetus  of  an  army  corps.  Ride  from  Strasburg  to 
Cross  Keys  and  you  will  pass  fifty  places  where  a  hundred  men 
could  check  ten  thousand.  If  the  advance  of  an  army  is  a  regi- 
ment, the  army  must  halt  until  that  regiment  breaks  through  or 
rides  over  an  opposing  force.  At  the  turn  of  a  narrow  mountain 
road,  shut  in  by  walls  of  granite  which  a  fox  could  not  climb,  ten 
men  may  hold  an  army  until  the  ten  are  corpses. 

Jackson's  advance  had  scarcely  entered  Port  Republic  before 
Shield's  cavalry  appeared,  closely  followed  by  a  regiment  of  infan- 
try, Brigadier-General  Carrol  being  in  command.  He  charged 
into  the  town  and  captured  and  held  the  bridge.  He  has  been 
freely  abused  for  not  burning  it,  and  thus  preventing  Jackson's 
crossing.  He  was  making  preparations  to  do  so,  and  had  piled  up 
wood  and  saturated  it  with  oil  when  a  charge  by  the  Confederates 
whirled  him  into  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  Here  he  waited  until 
Tyler  came  up  and  assumed  the  command,  and  the  Federal  troops 
then  began  preparations  for  the  battle  which  must  come.  Tyler 
must  have  known  that  Fremont  had  been  checked  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  and  that  he  was  face  to  face  with  Jackson. 
Banks^  Milroy  or  Fremont  would  have  retreated  —  Tyler  remained. 
He  had  less  than  four  thousand  men,  but  Shields  was  hastening  up 
to  join  him.  Over  there  is  Cole  Mountain  where  his  left  rested, 
and  where  his  park  of  artillery  was  so  admirably  posted.  Down 
here  is  the  Shenandoah,  where  his  right  rested,  and  between  is  a 
corn  field  and  a  potato  patch.     No  general  could  have  massed  his 
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army  to  more  advantage,  and  Shields  was  to  prove  that  his  men 
conld  fight  better  than  they  could  march.  All  night  long  he  was 
getting  into  position  and  strengthening  the  weak  points,  and 
scarcely  had  his  men  snatched  a  hasty  breakfast  when  they  caught 
the  ripple  of  Jackson's  banners  moving  down  upon  them. 

Jackson  smiled  grimly  as  he  surveyed  the  Federal  position.  He 
was  again  face  to  face  with  the  men  who  had  beaten  him  at  Kerns- 
town.  He  saw  that  Tyler  meant  tight,  and  he  must  have  honored 
him  for  it.  He  who  had  boxed  Federal  armies  about  from  end  to 
end  of  the  Shenandoah,  now  found  in  his  front  a  general  who 
would  not  give  an  inch.  Over  the  river  a  single  regiment  was 
holding  Fremont.  Here,  under  the  shadow  of  the  mountain, 
Tyler  was  waiting  the  onslaught  of  Jackson's  whole  army.  The 
preponderance  of  numbers  was  with  the  Confederates,  but  Jack- 
son must  attack.  He  coolly  and  carefully  surveyed  every  foot  of 
the  Federal  line  from  mountain  to  river,  and  he  could  not  discover 
a  weak  point.  It  was  a  short,  strong  line,  and  to  attack  any  point 
was  to  meet  a  cross-fire.  Tyler  Would  not  leave  such  a  position 
to  attack  Jackson  ^^  Jackson  could  not  delay  for  fear  that  Fremont 
would  come  up  behind  him.  Already  the  morning  breeze  brought 
to  his  ears  sounds  which  told  him  that  the  single  regiment  left  to 
fight  and  fall  back  over  the  mountain  road  Was  being  pressed. 
Tyler  was  waiting  the  onslaught. 

Jackson  hoped  that  a  grand  dash  at  the  Federal  center  would 
break  it.  The  ground  from  mountain  to  river  was  then  a  wheat 
field,  with  nothing  to  obstruct  a  charge.  The  great  Confederate 
fighter  picked  out  five  regiments  of  his  best  troops  and  hurled 
them  against  that  wheat  field  with  a  shock  which  made  the  earth 
tremble.  As  sudden  as  a  thunder  peal,  artillery  boomed,  musketry 
crashed,  and  ten  thousand  men  shouted  and  cheered.  Over  the 
rolling  ground  —  over  a  barren  strip  —  into  the  waving  wheat 
marched  the  five  thousand  men  in  gray  with  ranks  unbroken.  A 
double  line  of  battle  waited  their  coming  with  never  a  tremor. 
Then  sheets  of  flame  leaped  over  the  wheat  —  down  from  the 
mountain  side  —  up  from  the  river,  and  a  cloud  of  smoke  covered 
all.  For  twenty-five  minutes  there  was  fighting  to  kill.  That 
center  would  not  give  an  inch.  Again  and  again  the  lines  in  gray 
hurled  themselves  forward  until  bayonets  drank  blood,  and  blue  and 
gray  died  together,  but  each  time  they  were  forced  back,  and  every 
moment  the  cross-fire  grew  hotter.  The  Federal  artillery  used 
nothing  but  grape  and  canister,  and  every  gun  had  a  fair  range. 
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All  at  once  the  fire  of  musketry  slackened  and  wild  cheers  were 
heard  above  the  sullen  boom  of  cannon.  Jackson's  five  thousand 
were  falling  back !  They  had  struck  the  Federal  center,  but  they 
could  not  break  it.  More  than  four  hundred  dead  men  were  left 
lying  on  the  trampled  and  bloody  wheat  field  as  the  Confederates 
fell  back.  When  the*  gray  lines  retreated  the  blue  advanced.  They 
met  three  fresh  regiments,  and  yet  they  were  not  checked.  Like  a 
great  wall  of  fire  those  lines  swept  on  througli  the  wheat,  driving 
the  foe  and  capturing  such  artillery  as  was  not  hurried  off.  Jackson 
was  being  driven ! 

The  Federal  infantry  fire  was  terribly  hot — that  of  the  Federal 
cannon  a  hurricane  of  death.  Unless  that  park  of  artillery 
on  the  Federal  left  could  be  taken  Jackson  was  defeated.  It  was  a 
brigade  of  Louisiana  troops  which  dashed  away  for  this  purpose, 
closely  followed  by  two  regiments  of  Virginians.  It  is  a  run  of  half 
a  mile  with  the  guns  at  a  trail — a  dash  up  the  mountain  side — ^a 
rush  through  the  undergrowth,  and  the  Federal  gunners  turn  their 
pieces  upon  the  ne^  foe.  It  was  not  war  on  that  spot.  It  was  a 
pandemonium  of  cheers,  shouts,  shrieks  and  groans,  lighted  by  the 
flames  from  cannon  and  musket  —  blotched  by  fragrants  of  men 
thrown  high  into  the  trees  by  bursting  shells.  To  lose  the  guns  was 
to  lose  the  battle.     To  capture  them  was  to  win  it. 

In  every  great  battle  of  the  war  there  was  a  maelstrom.  At  Port 
Republic  it  was  on  the  mountain  side.  For  an  hour  men  ceased  to 
be  men.  They  cheered  and  screamed  like  lunatics — they  fought 
like  demons — they  died  like  fanatics.  Long  enough  before  they 
reached  the  guns  each  one  of  those  six  Confederates  regiments  has 
lost  over  a  hundred  men.  Once — twice — thrice  their  battle-lines 
have  pushed  forward,  to  be  literally  wiped  out.  The  Seventh 
Louisiana  finds  itself  opposite  the  Seventh  Indiana,  and  there  is  a 
duel — a  rush — a  grapple.  In  fifteen  minutes  the  Louisianians  have 
lost  more  than  one-third  of  their  number — the  Hoosiers  scarcely 
less.  In  the  little  valley  across  which  the  Confederates  rush  for 
the  guns,  there  are  four  hundred  corpses  left  behind  the  living. 
The  Federals  do  not  retreat  their  guns.  They  stand  by  them,  and 
many  are  shot,  thrust  with  their  bayonet,  and  hacked  to  pieces  with 
sword  and  sabre.  There  is  a  whirlwind  of  blood  and  death 
sweeping  round  and  round  the  guns  for  five  minutes,  and  then 
Jackson's  men  have  won.  They  raise  a  cheer,  but  it  dies  away  in  a 
scream.  The  Federals  gave  way  only  to  rally  and  return.  They 
advance  with  a  rush  that  sends  the  enemy  whirling  over  the  corpses 
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— across  the  valley — back  into  the  thick  undergrowth,  and  a  minute 
has  hardly  passed  before  the  guns  are  again  throwing  grape  and 
canister  at  Jackson's  left,  now  being  slowly  pushed  by  the  Federal 
right.  If  Tyler  dallied  on  the  march,  he  is  making  up  for  it  now. 
If  he  failed  to  reach  Strasbnrg  on  time,  he  is  showing  his  mettle 
here.  Across  the  river  a  single  regiment  is  holding  Fremont  in 
check.  Here  on  this  field  of  blood  Jackson's  best  troops  are  being 
pushed  bade  and  his  Louisiana  Tigers  find  their  match. 

And  now  they  come  again !  The  cheers  from  the  Federal  left 
have  nerved  those  six  regiments  until  they  would  charge  hell  itself. 
They  reform  under  a  terrific  fire,  and  rush  with  an  impetus  which 
even  the  hand  of  death  cannot  stop.  They  reach  the  guns  again, 
and  again  men  shoot,  stab,  cut,  hack — aye !  they  grapple  and  roll 
under  the  wheels  of  cannon  so  hot  that  they  would  almost  blister. 
There  are  no  wounded.  It  is  a  grapple  to  the  death.  For  the 
second  time  the  Federals  are  pressed  back,  and  for  the  second  time 
the  guns  speak  under  Confederate  hands.  Will  it  end  here?  No! 
Panting  like  dogs — faces  begrimed — nine-tenths  of  them  bare- 
headed—the Federal  wave  rolls  back  on  the  guns,  and  now  there  is 
a  grapple  such  as  no  other  battle  ever  furnished.  Men  beat  each 
other's  brains  out  with  muskets  which  they  have  no  time  to  load. 
Those  who  go  down  to  die  think  only  of  revenge,  and  they  clutch 
the  nearest  foe  with  a  grasp  which  death  renders  stronger.  Down 
where  the  Federal  right  is  pushing  Jackson  they  hear  this  pande- 
monium of  shrieks  and  screams  on  the  mountain-side,  and  they  halt. 
It  is  a  sound  ten  times  more  horrible  than  the  whistle  of  grape  or 
the  hiss  of  canister.  Men  cease  firing  to  look  up.  They  can  see 
nothing  for  the  smoke,  but  what  they  hear  is  a  sound  like  that  of 
hungry  tigers  turned  loose  to  tear  each  other  to  the  death. 

If  Tyler  had  had  two  more  regiments  in  reserve  behind  his 
guns  they  could  not  have  been  taken.  When  the  Federals  were 
driven  for  the  third  time  they  were  not  disheartened,  but  wiped  out. 
To  recover  his  artillery  the  Federal  commander  detached  a  brigade 
from  his  right.  Weakened  only  by  that  much  Jackson  could  drive 
it.  He  divined  where  other  generals  had  to  grope.  In  the  same 
breath  he  ordered  reinforcements  to  the  men  holding  the  guns  and 
a  charge  on  the  Federals  center  and  left.  From  that  moment  the 
battle  of  Port  Republic  was  decided. 

Tyler  must  have  realized  it,  but  he  would  die  game.  With  his 
own  artillery  pouring  death  into  his  ranks,  he  shortened  his  lines 
and  for  half  an  hour  held  Jackson  with  a  fire  of  musketry  so  hot 
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that  men  advancing  against  it  were  struck  by  five  or  six  bullets  at 
once.  It  was  his  last  eflEort.  Foot  by  foot  he  lost  ground — foot 
by  foot  Jackson  advanced — and  when  there  was  no  longer  any  hope, 
the  Federal  army  faced  about  for  the  Luray  and  acknowledged  its 
defeat.  It  was  not  a  panic,  but  Tyler  was  routed.  He  was 
pushed  for  a  couple  of  miles  and  then  left  to  pursue  his  way  toward 
the  Potomac  with  only  cavalry  to  sting  his  rear-guard  and  keep 
him  going. 

When  Tyler  was  out  of  sight  of  the  battle  field  Fremont  came 
up.  He  had  at  last  brushed  the  Confederate  fiy  from  his  path  and 
reached  the  river.  Fremont  was  on  one  side — Jackson  on  the  other, 
and  the  long  bridge  spanning  the  stream  was  on  fire.  If  Fremont 
had  fight  in  him  he  had  come  too  late.  Next  morning  he  began 
his  retreat  on  that  Mecca  of  Federal  pilgrimage,  to  be  heard  of  in 
the  valleys  no  more. 

Port  Republic  was  one  of  the  squarest  fights  of  the  war.  Tyler 
had  the  advantage  in  acting  on  the  defensive,  and  he  had  every 
reason  to  hope  that  Fremont  would  come  up  in  time  to  participate. 
Jackson  had  less  artillery,  but  his  troops  were  nerved  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  Fremont  would  be  held,  and  that  a  victory  at  Port 
Bepublic  would  clear  the  valleys. 

After  Jackson  had  passed  Strasburg  and  was  on  his  way  to  Port 
Republic,  Fremont  fell  in  behind  him.  It  was  known  for  a  fact 
that  Shields  was  hastening  up  the  Luray  to  reach  Port  Republic 
first.  There  was  a  plan  to  get  him  between  the  two  armies.  How 
could  he  say  that  he  would  defeat  it  ?  How  could  he  know  that  he 
was  to  check  one  army,  whip  the  other  and  clear  the  valleys  of  both  ? 
And  yet  Jackson  so  calculated.  On  the  sixth  of  June,  with 
Fremont  at  his  heels,  Shields  hurrying  up,  Ashby  dead  and  the 
Confederates  pushing  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  he  sent  a  courier  to 
Johnston  at  Richmond  with  the  message : 

"Should  my  command  be  required  at  Richmond,  I  can  be  at 
Mechanic's  Run  depot,  on  the  Central  Road,  the  second  day's 
march.'' 

He  did  not  mean  that  he  would  leave  the  valley  in  possession  of 
the  Federals  and  hurry  on  to  the  spot  named,  but  he  meant  that  he 
woidd  have  finished  the  both  armies  by  the  time  Johnston  wanted 
his  command. 

Two  days  before  Cross  Keys — three  days  before  Port  Republic — 
that  strange  man  had  planned  wliat  would  happen  and  what  did 
happen.     He  had  a  strange  power  of  intuition,  shown  in  a  dozen 
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instancee.  He  never  halted  nor  hesitated  nor  groped — he  divined. 
Was  it  a  giCti  His  men  saj  yee;  bis  enemiea  cannot  Ba;  no.  ■ 
Once  more,  when  we  find  bim  hnrrying  throagh  Thoronghfare 
Gap  to  Btrike  Pope's  army  in  the  rear,  we  shall  see  evidences  of  an 
intuition  which  startled  those  who  ahared  hia  dangers  and  knew  him 
best. 


le|inir  t\t  ftsrtj-toorlm. 

PH !  it  was  one  of  the  prettiest  June  days  even  Virginia 
,  ever  saw.  There  was  such  a  mellow  sanshine  that 
)  every  flower  and  blossom  turned  its  face  to  be  kissed, 
and  there  was  such  a  happy,  peaoefnl  look  down  across 
the  fields  towards  the  James  Kiver  that  men  forgot  for 
a  moment  that  war  existed.  In  the  trees  overhead  the  robins  called 
to  each  other,  and  once  a  blue-bird  alighted  on  the  wheel  of  a  field- 
piece  which  had  its  shining  brass  muzzle  thmst  through  the  embra- 
jsure,  ready  to  send  its  shrieking  shell  whenever  hand  pulled  the 
lock-string. 

There  were  a  thousand  of  utf  down  behind  the  earth-works,  and 
we  were  eo  quiet  that  the  voice  o£  the  colonel  reached  the  last  men 
on  the  flanks  as  he  cautioned  us :  '*  My  lads,  we  are  going  to  hold 
thib  position  against  a  whole  army!" 

Seel  A  thin  line  of  men — skirmishers  to  the  number  of  fifty^ 
flnddenly  break  cover  from  the  woods -half  a  mile  away,  and  advance 
upon  us.  They  skulk — they  dodge — they  drop  down  and  suddenly 
rise  again  and  advance  as  stealthily  as  Indians  intent  upon  surpris- 
ing a  hamlet.  Bah  I  Fifty  men  against  one  thousand  1  No.  it  is 
not  that.  The  Octopus  is  in  the  woods  —  these  skirmishers  are 
the  long  arms  he  is  reaching  out  to  feel  for  us — to  uncover  our 
position — to  ascertain  our  strength. 

"Pnffl  puff!" 

It  is  the  fire  of  the  skirmishers.  You  know  where  the  watch-dog 
is  by  his  growl.  They  are  trying  to  provoke  the  beast  to  betray 
'his  retreat.  Zip!  zip!  How  the  bullets  sing  as  they  fly  over  our 
headsl  There  is  dead  silence  behind  the  works.  We  breathe  faster 
and  harder — we  clutch  our  guns  with  tighter  grip,  but  we  are  silent. 
To  kill  an  Octopus  you  must  strike  at  the  body.  Sever  his  arms 
and  they  will  grow  agftin. 

"  Pop  1  pop !  pop !    Zip  1  zip  1  zip !  " 

"  Steady,  lads,  and  wait  for  the  word ! "  says  the  colonel. 
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There  is  no  excitement  among  U8.  1  hear  the  man  on  my  riglit 
shut  his  teeth  with  a  gritting  sound,  and  the  one  on  my  left  is 
breathing  like  a  weary  man  in  profound  slumber.  If  I  should  look 
up  and  down  the  line  I  might  see  pale  faces,  but  I  am  looking  down 
across  the  fields  and  over  the  heads  of  the  skirmishei-s.  The 
grandest  sight  of  the  world  is  to  see  the  Octopus  of  War  leave  hia 
lair  and  come  forth  thirsting  for  human  blood. 

Ah !  here  he  comes !  His  feelers  have  failed  to  uncover  us,  but 
he  can  judge  for  himself  that  such  a  short  line  of  works  cannot 
conceal  more  than  a  full  regiment.  He  does  not  know  that  our 
right  fiank  rests  on  a  swamp,  and  our  left  on  an  impassable  ravine, 
while  our  front  oflEers  no  shelter  even  for  a  rabbit  Look !  the  eight 
is  worth  ten  years  of  your  life !  A  full  brigade  pours  out  of  the 
woods  and  forms  for  the  charge.  Regiments  and  companies  swing 
into  position  as  if  on  parade.  The  skirmisliers  redouble  their  fire, 
and  a  general  gallops  along  the  front  of  the  brigade,  as  if  to  see  that 
every  foot  is  on  line  with  its  neighbor. 

Now  they  get  the  word  to  advance,  and  at  the  same  instant  our 
field-pieces  open  fire.  The  cruel  shell  are  striking  plump  into  the 
front  rank  and  tearing  men  to  pieces  by  the  half-dozen,  but  as  the 
smoke  lifts  we  find  the  Octopus  marching  on  with  steady  movement. 
He  wants  blood.  He  will  demand  drop  for  drop — and  more !  Ha ! 
The  shriek  of  shell  has  changed  to  the  whistle  of  grape  and  can- 
ister, and  the  men  at  the  guns  are  working  as  if  the  fate  of  nations 
depended  upon  them.  The  smoke  drops  down  in  a  great  cloud,  and 
one  cannot  see  beyond  his  bayonet.  Now  it  is  rcnt  and  shattered, 
and  it  lifts  and  floats  away  in  great  pieces  and  fragments. 

'*  Now  lads — and  fire  low  !  " 

The  Octopus  has  been  staggered — wounded— halted — but  here  he 
comes  again.  Right  in  front  of  me  I  see  a  face  and  form  which  I 
select  as  a  target.  I  could  kill  him  now,  but  I  grimly  wait  for 
him  to  come  nearer.  He  is  pale  with  excitement,  and  as  the  man 
at  his  left  is  struck  down  my  target  loses  the  steady  step  of  the  line. 
But  only  for  an  instant.  Now  he  is  not  over  forty  feet  away,  and 
the  tire  of  musketry  has  checked  the  advance.  My  weapon  points 
straight  at  him.  I  am  looking  right  into  his  eyes.  I  note  his 
brown  curls,  his  high  forehead — the  white  teeth  shut  tight  together 
ii^  his  excitement.  He  is  not  over  twenty  yeai-s  old.  He  has  a 
mother  whose  poor  old  heart  will  almost  break  to-morrow.  He  has 
sisters  who  will  refuse  to  be  comforted  for  long  months.      And 
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BOeh  a  fair-faeed  boy  miiBt  have  a  sweetheart  whose  very  soul  will 
cry  out  in  anguish  at  the  news  of  his  death. 

I  am  going  to  kill  him  t  The  excitement  of  the  check  has  con- 
fused him.  He  looks  to  the  riglit  and  the  left,  and  then  into  my 
eyes.  He  ia  standing  almost  alone.  As  otir  eyes  meet,  he  sees 
murder  in  mine,  and  I  read  an  appeal  for  mercy  in  his.  The  result 
of  a  battle  does  not  hinge  upon  the  life  of  a  corpora.  The  war 
will  not  be  over  the  sooner  for  hie  death.  But  I  take  deliberate 
aim  at  his  breast  and  press  the  trigger,  and  even  before  I  feel  the 
shock  of  discharge  I  see  tbg  red  blood  spray  out  from  the  horrible 
wound,  and  he  falls  back  with  a  shriek  upon  his  lips. 

The  Octopus  is  beaten  back.  I  go  over  the  works  and  find  my 
target.  Those  brown  cnrls  are  damp  with  death — the  fair  face  as 
white  as  snow — the  ground  soaked  with  blood  so  precions  that 
every  drop  will  call  for  a  hundred  teare  from  women's  eyes.  The 
blue  eyes  are  wide  open,  the  li[^are  parted,  and  as  I  bend  over  him 
it  seems  as  if  his  voice  came  back  for  an  instant  to  whisper  the 
exclamation :     Murderer/ 

And  that  was  war !  That  was  one  of  the  acts  which  helped  to 
make  a  victory  for  thousands  to  shout  over — for  flags  to  ripple — 
for  rockets  to  ascend — for  children  to  cheer  and  women  to  bless 
high  heaven  1 


Cnlmiel  ^orgatt's  §ctntse. 


■^  HE  Federal  Colonel  William  H.  Morgan's  conflict  with 
Confederate  troops  belonging  to  Van  Dom's  command 
Liid  hiB  spirited  defense  of  Davis'  Mills,  Miaaissippi,  in 
1832,  was  an  incident  of  war  which  none  of  the  hia> 
torians  have  given  more  than  a  line,  although  it  was 
one  of  the  most  pincky  affairs  witnessed  during  the  whole  war. 

Colonel  Morgan,  with  about  two  hundred  Indiana  infantry  and 
half  that  number  of  Ohio  cavalry,  waa  stationed  at  Davis'  Mills, 
Miesiseippi,  to  defend  a  saw-mill,  three  or  foor  storehonees,  and  a 
trestle  bridge  on  the  Central  Railroad.  The  saw-mill  was  not  in 
running  order,  but  strongly  bnilt  and  Bitoated  BO  u  to  fairly  com- 
mand both  the  railroad  and  a  oonntry  bridge  over  the  creek. 

This  saw-mill  was  converted  into  a  fortress  in  a  novel  manner. 
Kailroad  ties  were  placed  on  end  all  around  it  and  firmly  lashed, 
and  then  a  second  coarse  of  ties  laid  horizontal  was  constructed. 
Bales  of  cotton  were  then  rolled  into  position  aud  piled  up  nntil 
nothing  of  the  mill  could  be  seen.  Fort-holes  were  left  for  the 
muskets  of  the  defenders,  and  a  supply  of  water  in  barrels  was  at 
hand  to  be  used  to  drown  out  fire. 

When  the  block-house  had  been  completed  the  Colonel  proceeded 
to  throw  up  an  earthwork  which  not  only  commanded  the  approach 
to  the  block-house,  but  was  a  second  key  to  the  bridges.  This 
earthwork  was  still  in  fair  condition  in  the  spring  of  1884.  All 
this  work  was  begun  only  after  news  had  been  received  that  Van 
Dorn  had  dispatched  a  strong  force  up  the  railroad  to  sweep  it  clear 
of  Federal  occupation,  and  it  was  finished  as  scouts  brought  in  word 
that  Confederate  cavalry  was  close  at  hand. 

Morgan  placed  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  the  block-house 
with  plenty  of  food  and  ammunition,  fifty  of  his  dismounted 
cavalry  in  a  ravine  from  which  they  had  a  fair  range  of  the  bridges, 
and  the  remainder  were  gathered  in  the  earthwork.  This  was  to 
be  the  first  fight  with  most  of  the  men,  but  with  the  exception  of 
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two  of  the  force  all  xwent  to  flieir  positions  in  good  spirits.  These 
two,  one  belonging  to  the  cavalry  and  the  other  to  the  infantry, 
deserted  to  the  woods  half  an  hour  before  the  Confederates 
tippeared,  and  during  the  fight  were  discovered  by  the  Confederates 
and  dragged  out  of  their  hiding  places  and  shot  as  spies. 

Soon  after  noon  Van  Dorn's  troops  formed  for  a  charge  over  the 
country  bridge  and  moved  forward  with  cheera  and  yells.  The  fire 
of  the  entire  Federal  force  was  concentrated  on  a  front  of  about 
:fifteen  rods,  and  the  assault  was  checked  within  ten  minutes.  The 
Confederates  supposed  they  were  charging  a  camp,  and  anticipated 
only  a  slight  resistance.  When  driven  back  their  front  was 
•extended,  reinforcements  brought  up,  and  preparations  made  for 
hot  work.  From  a  front  of  half  a  mile  long  they  opened  a  hot 
fire  of  musketry  lasting  twenty  minutes,  and  then  a  second  rush 
was  made  for  the  bridge.  The  Federal  fire  was  again  concentrated, 
and  again  the  column  of  assault  was  checked,  broken  and  driven 
back. 

After  the  second  repulse  at  the  bridge,  troops  were  massed  at 
different  points  on  the  front  and  attempts  made  to  force  the  passage 
of  the  creek,  but  the  result  in  each  instance  was  the  same.  Said  a 
member  of  Company  M,  Fifth  Ohio  Cavalry : 

"  Men  never  exhibited  such  reckless  braverj'  as  those  dare-devil 
Confederates.  It  must  have  been  plain  enough  to  every  one  of 
them  on  that  front  that  any  attempt  to  cross  the  creek  was  offering 
up  their  lives,  but  they  kept  trying  it  as  if  anxious  to  be  slaughtered. 
It  was  only  pistol-shot  from  my  position  to  the  stream,  and  I  had  a 
dead  rest  and  a  sure  bead  as  fast  as  I  could  load  and  fire.  It  seemed 
to  me  like  murder  to  drop  a  man  with  every  bullet/' 

When  the  entire  Confederate  force  had  been  brought  up  and 
massed  a  third  attempt  was  made  on  the  bridge,  the  lines  of  assault 
being  five  deep.  The  head  of  the  column  gained  perhaps  fifty  feet 
on  the  one  preceding  it,  but  the  concentrated  fire  had  the  same 
result  The  approach  to  the  bridge  was  now  covered  with  dead  and 
wounded,  and  many  of  the  latter,  crazed  with  pain  and  maddened 
by  thirst,  drew  themselves  up  the  railing  and  dropped  into  the 
water  below. 

It  was  murder  to  order  the  Confederates  to  a  fourth  charge,  but 
the  commanding  oflBcer  seemed  to  have  lives  to  throw  away. 
When  he  massed  again  he  had  a  solid  column  in  the  middle  of  the 
highway,  and  on  each  side  of  it  a  line  of  men  who  were  ordered  to 
carry  their  guns  at  a  trail  and  speed  across  the  bridge  without  firing 
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a  shot.  Ajb  thtB  column  was  readj  to  break  cover  a  hot  fire  was 
opened  from  right  to  left  to  distract  attention,  and  at  the  same  time 
balls  of  cotton  soaked  with  turpentine  were  lighted  and  dung  upon 
tlte  railroad  bridge  with  the  hope  of  burning  it. 

When  the  assaulting  column  uncovered  itself  it  was  to  meet  that 
concentrated  fire  again,  and  although  about  twenty  men  sncceeded 
in  crossing,  the  remainder  were  stmck  down  or  driven  back  after  a 
fight  of  ten  minutes.  This  ended  the  serious  fighting,  although  a 
scattering  fire  was  maintained  for  an  hour  after,  during  which  time 
the  Confederate  commander  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce  and  demanded 
an  unconditional  gurrenderl  His  messenger  took  back  the  request 
for  a  few  more  assaults  to  be  ordered. 

When  the  Confederates  retreated  they  left  in  Morgan's  hands 
upwards  of  one  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  ninety-eix  muskets, 
two  dozen  sabres,  two  wagons,  a  lot  of  ammunition  and  about 
twenty  prisoners,  and  drew  o£E  under  the  belief  that  the  post 
was  garrisoned  by  at  least  two  thousand  men.  The  loss  to  the 
Federals  was  only  three  wounded.  One  of  the  causes  contributing 
to  such  a  victory  was  the  fact  that  the  dismounted  cavalry  had  just 
been  armed  with  seven-shooters,'  thus  enabling  them  to  maintain  a  fire 
without  a  lull  in  which  the  assaulting  columns  could  recover  from 
their  confusion.  ^  Yan  Dom's  force  was  at  first  estimated  at  six 
thousand  men,  but  was  subsequently  known  to  have  comprised  only 
half  that  number,  altheugh  this  gave  him  at  least  ten  to  one. 


i'mt  €onUhtd.U  (Sunboats 


I  ABLT  in  the  summer  of  1862,  Miss  Sne  C^elzer,  a  yonng 
lady  residing  in  Charleston,  donated  an  amount  of 
'  mone;  to  a  fund  to  be  called  "  The  Ladies'  Oanboat 
Fnnd  " — the  idea  being  to  raise  a  sufficient  cash  fond 
among  the  ladies  of  South  Carolina  to  bnild  and  equip 
a  Confederate  gunboat.  The  scheme  became  popular  in  a  day,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  the  aum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  cash  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  treasury.  Many  of  the  contributors  to  this  fund  had 
to  sell  jewelry  and  other  articles  to  obtain  the  money  forwarded. 
As  soon  as  it  was  seen  that  a  large  fund  was  certain  to  be  raised, 
the  work  of  building  the  first  boat  vaa  begun,  and  she  was  not  yet 
half  cAnpleted  when  money  enough  liad  been  raised  to  warrant  the 
building  of  another.  The  second  week  in  October  both  boats  were 
launched  at  Charleston,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  crowd,  the  first 
being  named  the  "Palmetto  State,"  and  the  second  the  "Cbicora." 
The  crafts  were  constructed  entirely  for  the  defense  of  Charleston 
harbor,  and  both  took  part  in  repel  ling  the  several  attempts  to  enter 
the  harbor.  In  the  attempt  to  raise  the  blockade,  as  described  else- 
where, in  a  separate  article,  these  two  gunboats  took  the  lead  in 
attacking  the  Federal  blockaders.  The  action  of  the  ladies  of  South 
Carolina  was  followed  in  other  States,  and  the  money  contributed 
or  collected  by  the  women  of  the  South  from  1862  to  1866 
amonnted  to  hundreds  of  thouBands  of  dollars. 


9m  f  »nt's  iloto  at  <$ra«t 


NE  of  the  severest  blows  Grant  received  in  any  of  liiff 
campaigns  was  the  capture  of  Holly  Springs,  jnst  as  he 
was  prepared  to  make  it  the  base  for  a  grand  move- 
ment against  the  western  Confederate  army.  For 
weeks  and  weeks  he  had  been  collecting  forage,  provi- 
sions, and  mnnitions  of  war  at  the  Springs,  and  the  garrison  consisted 
of  eighteen  hnndred  men  nnder  Colonel  Murphy.  This  force  was- 
considered  all-powerful,  as  reinforcements  conld  be  harried  in  at  a 
moment's  notice,  and  the  only  fear  was  from  email  bodies  of  Con- 
federate cavalry. 

Van  Dom  went  quietly  to  work  abont  the  middle  of  December — 
it  was  in  1862 — to  consolidate  all  detached  commands,  and  on  the 
twentieth  he  had  a  force  of  cavalry  numbering  at  least  two  thou- 
sand. His  movements  were  closely  watched  by  Federal  epics,  and 
when  Grant  became  satisfied  that  Holly  Springs  was  the  point 
aimed  at,  he  notified  Murphy  to  be  on  his  guard  against  an  attack. 
It  is  not  clear  whether  this  Federal  colonel  was  a  coward  or  an 
idiot.  He  had  at  least  sixteen  hours  in  which  to  prepare  for  the 
attack,  but  he  made  no  movement  beyond  telegraphing  Grant  to 
hurry  up  reinforcements.  Not  a  street  was  barricaded,  not  a 
defense  thrown  up,  no  official  order  transmitted  to  the  men. 

Soon  after  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-second  th©' 
Confederate  advance  dashed  into  the  town  and  brought  up  at  the 
railroad  depot.  Here  was  a  guard  of  one  hnndred  and  eight  Fed- 
erals, and  although  seeing  that  they  were  overpowered  ten  to  one,, 
they  made  a  hot  little  fight  to  save  the  depot,  and  had  twenty  men 
killed  before  they  surrendered.  Had  all  the  Federal  infantry  beea 
stationed  here,  the  depot  and  its  trains,  at  least,  would  have  been 
saved.  There  was  one  long  train,  loaded  with  bales  of  cotton,  and 
these  would  have  made  an  excellent  breastwork  for  at  least  five- 
hundred  men. 

Ab  soon  as  the  Confederates  had  possession  of  the  depot,  their 
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regiments  came  charging  in  by  every  highway.  The  remainder  of 
the  Federal  infantry  was  of  no  use,  because  broken  up  into  detach- 
ments. Most  of  the  cavalry  in  the  town  were  Illinois  troops.  The 
men  were  anxious  to  barricade  tlie  streets  and  fight,  but  had  orders 
from  Murphy  not  to  do  so.  When  Van  Dorn's  men  swarmed  in 
these  Illinoisans  stood  holding  their  liorses  until  entirely  sur- 
rounded. Then,  when  called  upon  to  surrender,  and  with  no  regi- 
mental officers  to  lead  them,  seven  or  eight  companies  drew  sabre 
and  cut  their  way  out  and  got  safely  away. 

As  soon  as  the  captured  Federals  were  paroled,  Van  Dorn  began 
to  look  for  greenbacks.  There  were  scores  of  cotton  buyers  in  the 
town,  together  with  many  sutlers  and  speculators.  These  men 
were  "  gobbled  up,"  one  after  another,  and  taken  to  headquarters, 
where  each  one  was  ordered  to  "shell  out."  About  fifty  gold 
watches,  a  dozen  diamond  pins,  and  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  in  greenbacks  were  gathered  in  from  private 
individuals.  Over  forty  cars  at  the  depot  were  loaded  with  cotton 
belonging  to  Federal  speculators,  and  every  bale  was  consumed,, 
along  with  the  trains  and  depots.  In  addition,  two  thousand  bales 
were  piled  up  in  the  town,  and  it  made  a  grand  bonfire.  The  idea 
was  to  cripple  Grant's  intended  movement  by  destroying  his  stores, 
and  the  work  was  done  in  a  thorough  manner.  What  the  Confed- 
erates did  not  wish  to  carry  away  they  gave  to  the  flames,  and  at  no 
other  time  during  the  war  did  the  torch  find  such  a  rich  harvest. 
Every  locomotive  and  car  —  every  bale  of  cotton  —  every  store- 
house—  every  forage  pile  —  every  public  building,  made  a  bonfire. 
Grant  had  taken  possession  of  scores  of  buildings  and  filled  them 
with  medical  and  quartermaster  stores.  On  the  vacant  lots  he  had 
piled  up  sugar,  meat,  coflfee,  rice,  molasses,  beans,  and  bales  of  hay 
and  sacks  of  oats.  Not  a  hundredth  part  could  be  taken  away,  and 
the  rest  must  be  destroyed. 

Buildings  filled  with  ordnance  stores  were  set  on  fire,  and  there 
were  several  explosions  which  wrecked  houses  two  squares  distant. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-two  barrels  of  powder  were  stored  in  one 
building,  and  when  this  explosion  took  place  men  half  a  mile  away 
were  knocked  down  by  the  concussion.  The  destruction  included 
two  million  cartridges,  six  thousand  muskets,  three  thousand  sabera, 
two  thousand  five  hundred  revolvers,  ninety-five  thousand  uniforms, 
eleven  thousand  barrels  of  flour,  one  million  dollars'  worth  of  medi- 
cal stores,  five  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  sutler's  stores, 
eight  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  ordnance  stores,  twelve 
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hundred  dollars'  worth  of  quartermaster  and  commiBBary  stores  not 
included  in  the  above,  four  hundred  horses,  eighty-fonr  army  wag- 
ons, twenty-two  ambulances,  a  battery  of  field  pieces,  and  enou^ 
to  bring  the  total  loaa  of  the  Federal  government  up  to  over  seven 
million  dollars. 

Grant  knew  that  Van  Dom  wonld  attack,  but.  he  felt  confident 
that  Murphy  could  beat  him  off.  He,  however,  forwarded  rein- 
forcements, but  the  troops  reached  Holly  Springs  to  find  the  place 
in  ashes  and  the  Confederates  gone.  In  his  official  report.  Grant 
gave  Mnrphy  and  his  otBcere  a  rebuke,  which  followed  them  until 
the  lest  one  resigned  his  commission,  and  the  rank  and  file,  willing 
to  fight  had  they  been  permitted,  were  told  that  their  conduct  in 
accepting  paroles  could  not  be  justified. 


%mi  faitirs* 


^  HE  panic  which  seized  npon  a  portion  of  the  Federal 
army  at  First  Ball  Run  and  resulted  in  demoralizing 
the  whole,  was  repeated  many  times  afterwards  in  both 
armies.  Place  a  regiment  in  ever  so  favorable  a  .fight- 
ing position,  and  give  it  the  best  officers  in  the  service, 
and  one  thing  more  is  needed.  Unless  men  are  driven  to  despera* 
tion  they  will  not  fight  their  best  until  possible  disaster  is  provided 
for  by  an  avenue  of  escape  in  the  rear.  Troops  can  be  quickly  and 
steadily  half-faced  to  meet  a  flank  attack,  bat  if  it  continues  long  a 
panic  is  almost  certain  to  be  the  reenlt.  The  soldier  fears  that  his 
retreat  will  be  cut  off.  Even  if  he  has  no  thoughts  of  retreat,  this 
feeling  forces  itself  npon  him  aud  demoralizes  the  bravest  troops. 
The  slightest  cause  has  led  to  gravest  results  in  battles.  Let  a 
battery  change  position  with  a  meh,  running  through  a  brigade, 
and  thoee  men  must  be  handled  firmly  to  prevent  a  falling  back. 
Caissons  in  search  of  ammunition  have  stampeded  regiments  time 
and  again.  Let  one  regiment  fall  back  hastily  to  secure  a  new 
position,  and  it  is  a  cool  line  of  veterans  indeed  which  will  open  to 
let  the  men  pass,  and  then  close  up  firmly  after  them.  It  is  not  the 
fear  of  being  killed  that  unnerves  a  man  fighting  in  the  ranks. 
Men  who  have  fired  seventy  five  rounds  at  close  range  have  been 
afterwards  stampeded  by  the  fear  of  being  surrounded  and  cap- 
tured. With  veteran  fighters  the  fear  of  being  made  a  prisoner  is 
perhaps  stronger  than  that  of  death  itself.  A  man  falling  dead  as 
a  line  advances  produces  no  consternation.  The  gap  is  closed  as 
quick  as  the  men  on  either  side  can  move  up.  But,  let  a  man  be 
wounded  and  i-all  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  as  was  sometimes  the 
case,  and  a  sort  of  <]uivcr  runs  up  and  down  his  whole  company. 
Let  a  second  and  third  be  hit,  and  it  requires  the  stem:  "Steady, 
men  !"  of  the  captain  to  prevent  disorder  in  the  ranks. 

The  teamsters  were  the  direct  cause  of  more  than  one  panic. 
Being  non-combatante  and  unarmed,  they  were,  of  course,  helplera. 
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and  for  this  same  reason  easily  frightened.  Let  one  single  shell 
fall  among  the  wagon-train,  and  nine  out  of  ten  wagons  were  bound 
to  move.  If  one  teamster  abandoned  hie  wagon,  otliers  were  certain 
to  follow  his  example,  no  matter  how  slight  the  danger. 

When  Gen.  Sturgis  liad  hia  fight  at  Q-untown,  Miss.,  the  wagon 
train  was  by  some  blander  brought  too  near  the  front  and  parked 
in  an  open  field.  As  the  fighting  grew  hot  the  Confederates 
brought  forward  a  single  section  of  artillery  and  got  the  range  of 
this  train.  Four  or  five  shells  did  the  work.  A  panic  seized  the 
teamsters,  and  the  few  who  brought  their  wagons  oat  of  the  field 
abandoned  them  along  tlie  only  highway.  This  action  blocked  the 
road,  preventing  any  movement  of  artillery  along  the  thoroughfare, 
and  m  half  an  hour  there  was  a  panic  among  the  men  who  had  all 
along  been  fighting  with  the  greatest  bravery.  The  panic  resulted 
in  a  roat  entirely  uncalled  for,  and  the  Confederates  gathered  in 
from  nine  hundred  to  twelve  hundred  prisoners,  eighteen  pieces  of 
artillery,  two  hundred  and  thirty  wagons  and  ambulances,  six  hun- 
dred horses  and  males,  and  rations  and  ammunition  in  immense 
qnantities.  The  bursting  of  five  or  six  shells  half  a  mile  in  rear  of 
the  lines  of  battle  loet  Sturgis  that  %ht,  and  came  near  being  the 
destraction  of  his  whole  command. 

An  incipient  panic  was  often  crushed  oat  by  the  coolness  of  a 
few  officers,  who,  recklessly  exposing  themselves  to  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,  would  reanimate  a  regiment,  but  a  brigade  once  started  for 
the  rear  in  disorder  paid  not  the  slightest  heed  to  demands,  entreat- 
ies or  curses.  As  a  rule,  a  command  disorganized  early  in  a  fight 
was  of  but  little  use  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  the  men  seeming 
to  be  thoroughly  unnerved  and  beaten. 


C^t  ^astf  in  m^t. 


■'HE  ware  of  1776  and  1812,  together  with  the  Mexican 
■  War,  mnfit  have  been  conducted  with  an  eye  to  economy, 
for  the  coDDtry  had  little  to  spare  during  the'firet  two 
named,  and  the  Mexican  War  was  fought  at  such  a 
distance  from  home  as  to  demand  the  utmost  care  in 
preserving  the  supplies  which  reached  the  armies.  But  with  the 
American  Civil  War  it  seemed  to  be  the  rule  to  waste  and  destroy. 
Not  a  single  department  of  government  attempted  to  check  the 
wholesale  waste,  and  not  a  brancli  of  the  service  made  the  least 
effort  to  take  care  of  military  property. 

Beginning  with  the  horse  and  the  mule,  withont  which  no  army 
could  move,  this  terrible  waste  was  apparent  in  the  ordnance,  quarter- 
master and  commissary  departments  everywhere,  and  ran  down  the 
scale  to  the  outfit  of  the  poorest  private.  Uncle  Sam  paid  any  price 
asked  for  anything  he  wanted.  There  were  better  mules  in  Cheat- 
ham's Confederate  wagon  train  the  day  he  surrendered  than  Grant 
had  at  any  time  during  the  war.  Farmers  who  had  a  poor  horse  or 
mule  to  sell,  sold  it  to  the  government  for  double  its  worth.  Too 
many  teamsters  had  no  care  whether  an  animal  lived  or  died.  Nine 
out  of  ten  teams  would  begin  to  fall  away  in  flesh  as  soon  as  any 
work  was  demanded  of  them.  In  and  around  Htfrper's  Ferry  the 
government  buried  fifteen  thousand  animals  which  were  used  up  by 
gross  carelessness,  stupid  brutality,  and  the  trickery  of  teamsters  in 
selling  forage. 

At  Pleasant  Valley,  below  the  Ferry,  which  was  for  two  years  a 
remount  camp  for  cavalry,  it  came  to  be  the  rale  to  shoot  a  horse 
which  had  the  slightest  ailment.  An  animal  with  a  sore  back, 
which  two  weeks'  rest  would  cure,  or  one  with  a  cough  which 
needed  a  dose  or  two  of  medicine,  would  be  led  out  and  shot  down 
without  an  attempt  to  save  him.  Cavalry  horses  were  never  better 
provided  for  by  a  government,  and  yet  horses  never  died  faster  in 
any  war. 

[ni 
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The  waste  aronnd  a  camp  was  a  matter  of  astonishment,  but  it 
could  not  be  fully  realized  until  the  troops  moved.  Tlien  one  could 
pick  up  muskets,  bayonets,  wagon  loads  of  sabres,  belts,  tents,  uni- 
forms, cartridges  and  provisions.  While  some  of  these  articles 
were  picked  up  and  turned  into  the  ordnance  department,  not  five 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  whole  was  saved.  Official  mismanage- 
ment placed  millions  of  rations  in  depots,  which  had  to  be  given  to 
the  torch.  The  want  of  nerve  and  strategy  on  the  part  of  various 
commanders  lost  the  government  not  only  campaigns,  but  miles  of 
wagon  trains,  and  arms  and  ammunition  enough  to  supply  whole 
divisions.  Beginning  with  the  First  Bull  Run,  the  loss  to  the  Fed- 
eral government  in  arms,  munitions,  provisions  and  medical  stores* 
by  reckless  waste  must  have  counted  up  tens  of  millions.  What  was 
captured  by  Jackson  and  others  amounted  to  millions  more.  From 
July,  1861,  to  April,  1865,  the  Confederate  government  had  the 
benefit  of  at  least  three  hundi^ed  million  dollars'  worth  of  Uncle 
Sam's  money.  What  Jackson  took  from  Banks  in  one  single  cam- 
paign cost  many  millions,  and  for  every  dollar  it  cost  the  Union  it 
was  worth  ten  to  the  Confederacy.  Indeed,  from  the  very  first 
battle.  Uncle  Sam  was  paymg  for  the  entire  cost  of  the  war  for  one 
side,  and  a  very  large  share  of  the  cost  for  the  other. 

The  destruction  of  public  and  private  property  in  various 
Southern  States,  falling  upon  counties,  cities  and  individuals,  must 
be  estimated  at  hundreds  of  millions.  Sherman  alone,  in  his 
march  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah,  caused  the  State  ot  Georgia  a 
loss  of  seventy  million  of  dollars.  A  Federal  cavalry  raid  wHich 
did  not  destroy  at  least  two  or  three  million  dollars  worth  of  pub- 
lic and  private  property  was  looked  upon  as  a  failure. 

The  war  begot  a  reckless  waste  and  extravagance  on  the  part  of 
the  North  which  was  carried  from  the  field  to  the  store  and  fac- 
tory and  shop  and  family,  and  which  after  all  these  long  years  may 
still  be  held  responsible  for  many  commercial  disasters. 


^tonfhrall  farlison  in  t\i  f alleg. 


NE  cannot  look  over  the  history  of  war  for  the  laet 
century  and  f  nd  another  just  euch  general  as  Stonewall 
Jackson.  He  was  a  strangely  peculiar  man  in  all 
respects.  He  fought  in  a  strange  way — his  plana  were 
peculiarly  original — he  had  each  faith  as  few  men  ever 
Lee  was  deep  and  strategetic — Jackson  was  a  surprise. 
He  never  fought  a  battle  after  war's  tactics.  He  never  moved  as 
other  generals  moved.  He  never  attacked  where  he  was  expected. 
He  never  understood  his  opponent's  plans  as  was  hoped  he  would. 
As  a  man  he  had  no  vices.  As  a  Christian  lie  had  faith  and  rever- 
ence. Ab  a  general  his  strange  career  gave  him  fame  in  every  land 
where  brave  deeds  find  admirers. 

When  Jackson  moved  there  was  no  halting  by  the  wayside.  If 
he  started  with  ten  thousand  men  to  reach  a  certain  point  by  day- 
light and  attack  the  enemy,  he  was  there  at  the  hour.  If  his  troops 
were  not  all  ap  he  attacked  with  those  he  had  in  hand,  even  if  there 
was  but  a  single  regiment.  When,  in  March,  1862,  he  swept  down 
the  Shenandoah  from  Mt.  Jackson  to  Kernstown,  he  reached  the 
latter  place  at  the  head  of  a  regiment.  His  foot-sore  troops  were 
strung  out  on  the  pike  for  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  and  yet  that 
one  regiment  formed  a  line  of  battle  and  moved  to  the  attack. 
Shields  had  upwards  of  ten  thousand  men  and  was  in  position. 
Jackson  bad  lees  than  four  thousand  men  when  ail  had  arrived,  and 
yet  for  three  hours  it  was  one  of  the  sharpest  fights  of  the  year. 
For  nearly  an  hour  Jackson  fought  two  brigades  with  a  regiment. 
His  boldness  in  attacking  the  moment  he  arrived  on  the  ground  so 
astonished  Shields  that  he  acted  on  the  defensive.  It  was  only 
after  he  fonnd  that  Jackson's  troops  were  all  up,  and  that  they 
namberod  less  than  four  regiments,  that  he  moved  out  and  took  the 
offensive.  When  night  fell  Jackson  was  beaten — his  firet  and  only 
defeat  of  the  war.     So  continuous  was  the  fire  of  musketry  on  the 
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Confederate  side  in  that  fight  that  scores  of  the  men  had  to  cool 
their  mnsket  barrels  in  the  creek. 

A  Confederate  lieutenant  who  was  captured  three  days  after  the 
Eemstown  fight  was  asked  if  the  defeat  had  not  greatly  demoral- 
ized Jackson's  men,  and  his  reply  was : 

^^  Bless  yoo,  no  I  Why,  his  men  never  have  time  to  be  demoral- 
ized!" 

And  such  was  the  fact.  He  fell  back  beyond  Strasburg  and  in 
three  days  made  such  a  demonstration  that  Shields  called  for  rein- 
forcements. Twenty  days  after  he  was  being  pushed  into  the  Blue 
Ridge  by  Banks,  and  Banks  telegraphed  the  North  that  the  Valley 
had  seen  the  last  of  Jackson.  That  boast  had  scarcely  been  printed 
when  Jackson  was  moving.  On  the  fourth  day  he  struck  Milroy 
beyond  Staunton,  drove  him  out  of  his  path  and  picked  up  his 
army  train,  and  was  back  in  his  lair  before  Banks  had  moved  a 
man. 

Milroy  was  defeated,  Banks  humiliated,  and  the  government  was 
determined  to  punish  the  swift-moving  raider.  While  it  was  plan- 
ning Jackson  was  moving  again.  By  a  rapid  march  over  fields, 
through  forests,  across  mountains  and  rivera  and  along  almost 
impassable  highways,  he  suddenly  appeared  in  the  Luray  Valley. 
The  Federal  force  at  Front  Royal  could  not  have  been  more  sur- 
prised had  the  ancient  burying-ground  there  given  up  its  dead. 
There  was  a  quick  attack,  a  sharp  fight,  and  then  the  road  leading 
into  the  Shenandoah  Valley  behind  Banks  was  open  to  Jackson. 
Even  while  the  fighting  was  in  progress  at  Front  Royal  his  columns 
were  hurrj^ing  down  the  pike  with  the  bullets  singing  over  their 
heads.  If  Jackson  could  strike  the  Valley  anywhere  between 
Winchester  and  Strasburg  he  would  be  between  Banks  and  the 
Potomac,  and  for  hours  his  men  moved  at  such  a  pace  that  the 
horses  of  the  officers  had  to  trot  to  keep  up  with  them.  It  was 
Ewell's  corps  which  was  moving  on  the  direct  road  to  Winchester. 
Jackson  took  the  road  to  Strasburg.  Both  would  strike  Banks 
on  the  flank. 

But|Swiftly  as  moved  the  Confederates,  the  news  went  faster.  It 
reached  Banks,  and  he  turned  pale.  He  had  over  fifteen  thousand 
men — Jackson  had  less  than  ten  thousand.  Why  not  stay  and 
fight  him?  He  had  four  hours'  warning.  He  could  pick  his  own 
battle  field — he  could  even  protect  his  men  with  earth-works.  But 
Banks  had  no  fight  in  him  then.  He  who  had  "driven  Jackson 
out  of  the  valley  forever "  now  ordered  a  retreat.     He  had  good 
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Mood  under  him,  and  men  cursed  his  lack  of  resolution  as  they 
obeyed  his  orders.  A  retreat  without  a  fight  is  a  run.  The 
cowardice  of  the  action  makes  cowards  of  the  bravest  men.  In 
one  hour  after  Banks  heard  that  Jackson  was  on  his  flank,  he  was 
sending  off  troops  towards  the  Potomac.  If  it  was  not  a  panic  it 
was  a  helter-skelter  march,  and  the  confusion  increased  as  the  hours 
passed  and  as  it  became  evident  that  the  Confederates  were  hurry- 
ing up. 

Jackson  and  Ewell  struck  the  marching  column  miles  apart,  but 
almost  at  the  same  moment.  Jackson  cut  it  in  two,  driving 
two  regiments  back  on  Strasburg,  from  which  place  they  broke  up 
into  detachments  and  escaped  over  the  roads  and  hills  to  the  nearest 
Federal  forces.  Ewell  drove  the  remainder  of  the  column  down 
the  valley  upon  Winchester.  Here  Banks  made  a  stand.  He  had 
still  enough  men  to  whip  Jackson  had  he  been  the  general  to 
manage  them.  One  quick  rush,  a  crash  of  musketry  and  the  roar 
of  a  few  pieces  of  artillery,  and  Banks  was  again  flying  for  his  life, 
nor  did  he  stop  until  safe  across  the  Potomac.  Is  it  disloyalty  for 
a  Federal  who  fought  Jackson  to  write  of  his  brave  deeds  ?  If  so. 
Banks  could  be  nothing  short  of  a  traitor.  He  ran  from  him — 
skulked  away  in  the  darkness  like  a  thief,  when  he  had  an  army 
large  enough  to  crush  him.  When  Sheridan  and  Early  fought  at 
Winchester,  Early,  at  one  point  in  the  battle,  fought  a  whole 
division  with  a  brigade  for  nearly  an  hour,  retreating  only  by  inches. 
When  Jackson  struck  Banks  on  the  same  field  the  Federal  general 
hardly  waited  for  the  Confederates  to  reach  him.  The  northern 
ultra-partisan,  if  there  is  such,  who  hates  truth  when  it  tells  of 
Confederate  successes,  had  better  post  himself  on  what  led  to  those 
successes  so  often.  Incompetency,  mismanagement,  cowardice  and 
jealousy  whipped  the  Federal  armies  often  and  again,  and  men  who 
write  in  the  years  to  come  will  tell  more  ugly  truths  than  one  dares 
to  at  this  day. 

Jackson  again  had  the  valley.  When  he  drove  Banks  from  Win- 
chester h^  pushed  on  to  Charlestown.  The  Federal  post  there  went 
flying.  At  Halltown  there  was  a  crash  of  musketry  lasting  five 
minutes,  and  Jackson's  men  pressed  on  towards  Harper's  Ferry. 
Lines  of  battle  had  been  formed  for  the  attack  when  the  retreat 
was  sounded.     What  did  it  mean? 

The  North  was  wild  with  excitement,  and  the  government  at 
Washington  never  acted  with  more  promptness.  Federal  armies 
were  then  lying  in  such  positions  that  it  was  easy  to  set  a  trap  for 
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Jackson.  McDowell  detached  a  colnmn  from  his  position  near 
Fredericksburg  and  pushed  it  for  Front  Royal  with  all  speed,  and 
from  thence  it  was  to  push  on  to  Strasburg,  there  to  unite  with 
another  heavy  colnmn  under  Fremont,  coming  from  the  West. 
Both  columns  were  in  rear  of  Jackson,  though  on  the  other  side 
of  the  mountains,  before  he  knew  of  the  trap.  If  either  Federal 
column  reached  Strasburg  firist,  Jackson  must  light  superior  odds. 
If  both  reached  it  in  advance  of  him,  he  was  lost.  Forty  thousand 
men  could  not  fail  to  crush  fifteen  thousand. 

The  column  from  McDowell's  army  under  Shields  had  orders  to 
move  rapidly.  Fremont  could  not  dally  if  he  would  reach  Stras- 
burg first.  Jackson  had  three  thousand  Federal  prisoners  and  a 
wagon-train  thirteen  miles  long,  but  he  had  the  shorter  road.  Not 
an  hour  nor  a  minute  was  spent  in  sleep  —  no  time  was  lost  in  pre- 
paring meals.  "Close  up!  close  up!"  was  the  oft-repeated  order, 
and  footmen  made  their  three  miles  —  sometimes  four  —  an  hour 
for  hours  on  a  stretch.  It  was  a  close  race.  When  Jackson's  cav- 
alry reached  Strasburg,  Fremont's  cavalry  were  almost  within  gun- 
shot. 

Both  Fremont  and  Shields  had  imperative  orders  to  make  all 
haste  to  reach  Strasburg  in  advance  of  Jackson.  Shields  knew  of 
the  orders  to  Fremont.  Fremont  knew  of  the  orders  to  Shields. 
And  Jackson  knew  of  the  orders  to  both.  He  did  not  let  go  his 
grip  on  a  single  prisoner  who  could  march  —  on  a  musket  —  aye ! 
he  did  not  even  leave  a  cartridge  on  the  road,  and  yet  he  need  not 
have  hurried.  Fremont  did  not  wish  to  reach  Strasburg  first,  for 
then  he  must  fight  Jackson  alone.     He  had  five  thousand  more  men 

than  Jackson,  but !     Shields  did  not  wish  to  reach  Strasburg 

first.  Why?  He  had  fifteen  thousand  men,  while  Jackson,  out- 
side of  his  train-guards  and  the  escort  for  prisoners,  could  not  have 
mustered  over  ten  thousand  fighting  men.  Was  Shields  afraid  ? 
If  not,  why  did  his  army  creep  at  snail's  pace  for  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours  ?  They  marched  one  mile  to  Jackson's  two.  Fremont 
hardly  marched  faster.  If  the  two  columns  united,  one*  Federal 
general  must  outrank  the  other.  If  Jackson  was  defeated,  only  one 
would  receive  credit. 

Shields  and  Fremont  were  the  two  jaws  of  the  Federal  trap  set 
to  catch  the  wily  Confederate.  The  road  into  Strasburg  was  the 
bait.     When  the  game  took  the  bait  the  jaws  refused  to  spring. 

When  two  Federal  generals  let  cowardice  and  jealousy  lose  a 
chance  to  bag  a  whole  Confederate  army,  what  shall  be  said  of  it  i 
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I  have  been  over  the  routes  taken  by  both  Shields  and  Fremont  as 
they  marched  to  bag  Jackson.  I  can  walk  farther  in  two  hours 
than  either  army  marched  in  the  last  eighteen.  Jackson  said  of 
that  affair : 

"  Either  one  had  men  enough  to  whip  my  army.  Ten  thousand 
men  ought  to  have  held  me  in  check  until  the  forty  thousand  had 
come  up.  Both  armies  ought  to  have  reached  Strasburg  hours 
ahead  of  me." 

Fremont  had  come  up,  willing  or  unwilling.  Jackson  had  come 
up,  also ;  and  the  Federal  commander  must  make  a  show  of  attack. 
But  Jackson  waited  for  that  attack  until  its  failure  to  come  off 
made  hiin  suspect  a  trick.  Then  he  sent  Ewell  forward  and  opened 
the  fight  himself.  Shields  was  not  far  away,  and  Fremont  must 
be  held  back  until  all  that  long  train  was.  safe,  and  until  the  last 
Confederate  had  come  up.  A  single  brigade  of  Ewell's  men  drove 
Fremont's  advance  back  in  confusion,  and  two  brigades  held  his 
whole  army  in  check  for  hours.  Such  is  the  lay  of  the  ground  in 
that  locality  that  a  single  Federal  brigade  might  have  halted  Jack- 
son. But  that  brigade  was  not  there  in  time.  When  the  last 
wagon  and  the  last  soldier  had  passed,  Ewell  was  recalled,  Ashby 
took  the  rear  and  Fremont  entered  the  town  to  find  it  occupied 
only  by  women  and  children. 

Any  one  can  be  brave  when  chasing  a  flying  enemy.  When  Fre- 
mont found  that  Jackson  was  trying  to  get  away,  he  pushed  after 
him  with  all  speed,  fighting  the  rear  guard  every  mile  of  the  way 
to  Harrisonburg.  In  one  of  these  attacks  Ashby  was  killed  —  Jack- 
son's right  arm.  The  war  had  developed  no  braver  fighter,  and  one 
of  the  finest  eulogies  pronounced  over  his  dead  body  fell  from  the 
lips  of  a  Pennsylvania  Colonel  captured  at  the  same  moment. 

The  failure  to  catch  Jackson  at  Strasburg  brought  Shields  and 
Fremont  such  new  orders  as  made  them  think  their  heads  would 
fall  if  his  did  not,  and  while  the  first  hurried  up  the  Lnray,  the 
latter  followed  in  Jackson's  footsteps.  If  Shields  could  reach  Port 
Republic  first,  Jackson  would  be  between  two  armies.  It  was  a 
neck-and-neck  race,  and  the  Confederate  won.  He  not  only  walked 
out  of  the  jaws  of  the  trap,  but  he  carried  the  trap  off  with  him ; 
that  is,  by  destroying  the  bridges  he  made  it  impossible  for  Shields 
and  Fremont  to  unite.  Then  Ewell  was  sent  to  amuse  and  check 
Fremont,  and  Jackson  girded  himself  for  one  of  the  quickest  cam- 
paigns war  has  ever  known.  He  meant  to  crush  Shields  with  one 
hand  and  Fremont  with  the  other,  and  he  did  not  mean  to  be  ten 
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hours  about  it.  Men  fought  there  as  they  could  not  be  made  to 
fight  at  Gettysburg. 

Call  him  a  rebel  fighting  for  a  bad  cause,  but  that  will  not  hide 
his  generalship  from  the  eyes  of  the  world.  In  ninety  days  this 
singular  leader,  who  had  neither  an  army  wagon  nor  an  ambulance 
when  he  began  his  campaign,  captured  over  four  thousand  wagons, 
one  hundred  ambulances,  thirty-six  sutler's  outfits,  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  medical  stores,  four  thousand  prisoners, 
twelve  thousand  stands  of  arms,  more  than  a  battery  of  artillery, 
and  such  quantities  of  ammunition,  forage,  clothing  and  provisions 
that  they  were  estimated  by  the  ton  and  carload.  In  that  ninety 
days  his  men  marched  over  six  hundred  miles.  There  was  more 
or  less  fighting  during  sixty  of  the  ninety  days.  He  infiicted 
square  defeat  in  four  battles  and  a  dozen  heavy  skirmishes.  When  he 
struck  Front  Royal  he  caused  such  an  alarm  for  thirty  miles  around 
that  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  Federal 
stores  were  burned.  He  captured  in  the  valley  over  eight  hundred 
horses  and  a  large  drove  of  beeves,  and  even  when  encumbered 
with  a  wagon  train  thirteen  miles  long,  in  addition,  he  marched 
twenty  miles  while  the  Federals  marched  twelve.  In  a  campaign 
begun  only  after  a  Federal  general  had  "driven  him  out  of  the 
valley,"  he  whipped  four  Federal  armies  in  succession  and  secured 
for  the  Confederacy  such  spoils  as  could  not  have  been  purchased 
for  six  million  dollars  in  gold. 

Stonewall  Jackson's  memory  is  such  that  the  world  has  given  his 
■character  as  a  citizen,  and  his  success  as  a  general,  a  leaf  in  history 
which  can  never  be  torn  out.  He  hated  no  one.  He  fought  for 
principle,  and  not  for  glory.  He  fought  to  win  — to  defeat  Federal 
armies;  and  yet  almost  his  last  words  related  to  a  captured  Federal 
colonel — spoken  with  all  the  kindness  of  an  old  friend,  instead  of  an 
enemy  fighting  to  destroy : 

''Take  Colonel  Wilkins  to  the  rear  and  see  that  he  is  well  used." 

Thirty  seconds  after  the  last  word  had  left  his  lips,  Jackson  was 
mortally  wounded. 


€^t  Jail  of  Strto  ^xitms. 


NE  night  in  the  spring  of  1881  five  Confederate 
officers,  each  one  of  whom  had  asBisted  in  the  defence 
and  witneseed  the  fail  of  New  OHeane,  were  aEsem- 
bled  in  Richmond,  and  to  the  question;  "Was  New 
Orleans  ably  defended?"  each  one  answered  with 
iUi  emphatic  "  No  I " 

That  New  Orleans  wonid  have  fallen  into  Federal  hands  within 
the  year  is  quite  ■  probable,  but  that  it  might  have  held  out  for 
months  longer  will  be  admitted  by  unbiased  readers  when  the  situ- 
ation is  stated. 

Neither  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  War  nor  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  seemed  to  understand  the  danger  which  threatened,  and  a 
more  unfortunate  combination  of  circumstances  working  against  the 
defenders  cannot  be  found  in  the  history  of  war. 

In  the  last  days  of  Marcli,  1802,  the  advance  of  the  Federal  fleet 
destined  to  capture  New  Orleans  entered  the  Mississippi  river. 
About  twenty-three  miles  above  the  bar  were  Forts  Jackson  and  St. 
Phillip,  being  tlie  only  defenses  of  any  moment  between  the  city 
and  the  gulf.  While  these  forts  were  well  located  to  command  the 
river,  and,  armed  and  j^arrisoned  as  they  should  have  been,  could 
have  sunk  any  vessel  afloat,  they  were  not,  in  the  first  place,  armed 
with  anything  above  second-clasa  guns.  When  the  test  came,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  best  gun  in  either  fort  fell  short  of  the  poorest 
gun  in  the  fleet. 

If  it  was  anticipated  by  the  Confederate  authorities  that  New 
Orleans  would  be  attacked  by  way  of  tlie  river,  no  special  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  ward  off  tlie  blow.  Neither  of  the  forts  had 
its  complement  of  cannon,  and  neither  was  able  to  secure  them, 
thongh  the  government  was  repeatedly  appealed  to. 

While  the  city  itself  was  garrisoned  by  ninety-day  men,  hundreds 
of  whom  had  no  other  accoutrements  than  the  pistols  and  shotguns 
brought  from  home,  the  garrisons  of  the  forts  were  weak  in  num- 
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bera,  poorly  provided  for,  and  had  powerful  enemies  to  combat  out- 
side of  the  Federal  fleet.  The  powder  in  the  magazines  was  of  poor 
quality,  the  fixed  ammunition  could  not  be  relied  on,  and  there  was 
such  a  lack  of  co-operation  between  the  forts  and  Confederate  river 
fleet  as  to  prevent  any  concert  of  action  until  too  late  to  avail. 
Porter  reaped  a  glorious  harvest  at  New  Orleans,  but  let  us  see  how 
it  came  about.  It  will  not  detract  one  iota  from  any  Federal's 
patriotism  to  state  facts  as  they  appeared  to  Confederates,  and  as 
they  can  be  verified  in  military  reports. 

About  the  middle  of  March  the  Mississippi  began  rising,  and  by 
the  last  of  the  month  there  was  a  flood  which  covered  thousands  of 
acres  between  the  city  and  the  bar.  The  two  forts  were  not  only 
isolated,  but  inundated,  and  could  only  be  reached  by  boats.  For 
days  the  water  stood  knee-deep  on  the  parade  ground,  and  the  first 
guns  fired  at  Porter  were  worked  by  men  standing  in  ten  inches  of 
water.  All  the  powder  and  much  of  the  fixed  ammunition,  together 
with  quartermaster  and  commissary  stores,  had  to  be  handled  two  or 
three  times  over  by  the  garrison,  and  scarcely  a  man  escaped  chills 
and  fever.  For  six  days  previous  to  Farragut's  appearance  every 
soldier  in  both  forts  had  been  worked  like  a  slave,  with  scarcely 
time  to  eat  or  sleep,  and  when  they  beheld  the  overwhelming  force 
making  ready  for  the  attack,  one  must  wonder  that  they  had  the 
pluck  to  go  to  their  guns. 

Early  in  the  war  the  Confederates  had  the  prudence  to  anchor  a 
raft  in  the  channel  between  the  forts  to  obstruct  the  passage 
and  hold  an  enemy  under  tire.  It  was  easy  enough  to  construct 
and  anchor  a  raft,  but  one  would  not  remain  there.  Wind,  wave, 
flood  and  drift-wood  all  fought  against  it. 

When  a  raft  could  not  be  made  to  remain  on  the  surface  a  differ- 
ent plan  was  tried.  A  number  of  old  sailing  vessels  were  loaded  with 
stone,  towed  to  the  right  positions  and  sunk  so  as  to  completely 
blockade  the  channel,  except  a  narrow  opening.  Heavy  chaina 
extended  from  one  vessel  to  the  other,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  great 
problem  had  been  solved.  As  if  in  league  with  Porter,  he  had 
scarcely  sighted  the  forts  before  a  terrible  gale  came  on  one  night 
and  disarranged  the  raft  so  as  to  open  several  channels  through  ity 
and  it  was  then  too  late  to  make  any  repairs. 

The  river  fleet  and  naval  force  at  hand  consisted  of  eight  or  nine 
vessels,  including  the  famous  iron-clad  Louisiana,  then  about  com- 
pleted, and  the  ram  Manassas.  The  other  vessels  were  passenger 
steamers  and  tugs,  armed  almost  any  way,  and  protected  by  bales  of 
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-cotton.  The  fleet  was  expected  to  aid  the  forts  in  driving  back  any 
advance  by  the  river,  but  there  was  a  series  of  blunders,  mishaps, 
and  misinterpretations,  which  rendered  the  fleet  almost  a  cipher  in 
the  stirring  events. 

During  the  two  weeks  consumed  by  Farragut  in  feeling  his  way 
up  the  river  to  within  gunshot  of  the  forts,  the  Confederate  fleet 
had  time  to  prepare  fire-barges  and  rafts,  mount  additional  guns  on 
steamers,  and  make  ready  for  what  was  to  come. 

By  the  ninth  of  April,  Farragut  had  closed  up  his  entire  fleet  to 
within  six  miles  of  the  forts,  and  on  this  day  a  Federal  gun-boat  ran 
within  range  of  the  Confederate  guns  to  draw  their  fire  and  locate 
their  number  and  calibre.  The  entire  fleet,  including  the  mortar 
schooners,  had  a  safe  anchorage  in  the  elbow  of  the  river  below  the 
forts,  and  here  again  the  flood  was  an  enemy  to  the  Confederates. 
But  for  the  overflow  five  hundred  sharp-shooters  could  have  been 
jBcnt  into  the  woods  to  harass  and  annoy,  and  no  vessel  could  have 
remained  within  rifle-shot  of  the  banks. 

When  scouts  reported  the  entire  Federal  fleet  in  the  bend,  it  was 
realized  that  the  time  had'  come  to  prove  the  worth  of  the  flre- 
barges  and  rafts.  The  first  one  sent  down  was  the  only  one  out  of 
the  dozen  sent  at  different  times  which  kept  the  current  and 
:appeared  among  the  fleet,  and  this  one  occasioned  no  damage  and 
but  little  annoyance.  In  sending  down  the  others  the  steamers 
towing  them  out  exercised  such  poor  judgment  that  the  floating 
bonfires  grounded  on  the  banks  long  enough  before  reaching  the 
bend.  Much  labor  and  trouble  had  been  expended  in  constructing 
these  barges,  and  it  was  time  thrown  away. 

Porter  had  been  a  long  time  getting  ready,  but  on  the  morning 
of  the  eighteenth  of  April  he  was  heard  from  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner.  He  had  a  fleet  of  upwards  of  twenty  mortars,  and  the 
steady  fire  of  these  was  backed  by  the  heavy  ordnance  of  the  gun- 
boats. At  least  thirty-five  Federal  guns  and  mortars  opened  on  the 
forts  at  fair  range,  and  from  half-past  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  night  had  fully  set  in,  tliere  was  a  steady  pounding  away 
with  serious  results. 

It  was  wonderful  how  exactly  Porter  secured  the  range.  Most 
■of  the  mortar  fleet  lay  behind  the  woods,  entirely  shut  out  from 
view  and  miles  away,  and  yet  the  very  first  shell  fired  from  a  mortar 
fell  fair  within  Fort  Jackson.  During  the  day  four  shells  hit  where 
one  missed,  and  the  firing,  taken  together,  was  more  accurate  than 
any  fleet  evef  scored  afterwards. 
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Within  half  an  hour  after  the  bombardment  opened  Fort  Jackson 
was  on  fire,  and  men  liad  to  leave  the  guns  to  help ,  subdue  th& 
flames.  A  conflagration  was  hardly  extinguished  in  one  locality 
before  the  incendiary  shells  started  another,  and  three  different  Area 
were  raging  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Before  noon  the  garrison  had  lost  its  quarters,  together  with 
nearly  all  cooking  utensils,  bedding,  blankets,  and  three  or  four 
days'  cooked  rations.  Not  a  man  or  officer  had  a  change  of  cloth- 
ing left,  and  the  suits  they  stood  in  were  in  some  cases  nearly 
burned  off  their  backs.  Had  the  men  not  been  called  from  the 
work  of  extinguishing  the  flames,  thus  giving  them  full  play,  to- 
that  of  still  further  protecting  the  magazines,  the  fort  would  have 
been  blown  up. 

There  was  not  in  either  fort  a  single  gun  to  match  the  rifled  ord- 
nance of  tlie  gun-boats.  This  was  before  the  Federal  iron-clads  and 
gun-boats  had  brought  out  the  terrible  eleven  and  thirteen-inch 
guns.  Forts  and  vessels  were  armed  alike  from  the  ordnance  on 
hand  when  the  war  broke  out.  Fort  Sumter  and  other  eastern  forts 
had  the  heaviest  and  best  ordnance.  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Phillip,, 
guarding  the  path  to  a  great  city  and  a  strategic  point,  had  only  a. 
gun  apiece  which  would  even  carry  a  shot  to  the  nearest  gun-boat. 

The  Confederate  Secretary  of  War  knew  how  the  forts  wer& 
armed  and  equipped,  and  yet  he  ordered  one  of  the  best  guns  away,, 
instead  of  adding  to  the  number.  Even  after  Farragut  liad  reached 
the  bend  the  garrisons  had  to  go  to  work  and  mount  short-range: 
guns  to  play  on  the  channel.  Indifference,  jealousies,  want  of  enter- 
prise, and  a  great  flood,  were  enemies  working  day  and  niglit  to 
assist  the  Federal  fleet. 

When  the  fleet  finally  opened  fire,  the  gun-boats  took  position 
in  phun  view  and  maintained  it.  The  guns  in  the  forts  could 
scarcely  reach  them  with  the  heaviest  charges  the  metal  would  bear, 
while  with  ordinary  charges  the  shot  fell  into  the  water  long 
before  reaching  the  first  of  the  vessels.  The  powder  had  become 
damp  and  heavy  and  burned  slowly,  and  within  an  hour  after  the 
bombardment  opened,  the  Confederates  realized  that  they  were 
helpless  until  the  fleet  should  come  nearer.  Four  guns  were  dis- 
mounted in  Fort  Jackson  by  the  first  day's  fire,  and  fifteen  hundred 
mortar  shells  fell  within  the  area  of  the  works.  Nearly  everything^ 
that  would  burn  had  been  reduced  to  ashes  when  the  first  day 
closed. 

During  the  night  of   the  eighteenth,  Farragut's  scout-boats   as- 
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cended  the  river  to  the  raft  and  even  beyond,  and  the  nature  and 
position  of  each  obstruction  was  known.  Federal  scouts  also  pene- 
trated far  enough  into  Fort  Jackson  to  ascertaiu  that  the  bombard- 
ment had  inflicted  great  damage.  Not  a  Confederate  picket-boat 
was  below  the  raft  that  night. 

On  the  second  morning  the  fire  opened  hot  and  was  continued 
witli  fury  all  day  and  nearly  all  night,  and  three  out  of  every  five 
mortar  shells  plumped  down  within  Fort  Jackson.  An  officer  told 
me  that  within  two  hours  over  one  hundred  shells  fell  upon  the 
parade  ground,  plowing  and  digging  it  up  in  fearful  shape.  On 
this  day  seven  or  eight  guns  in  the  fort  were  dismounted  and  many 
of  the  gunners  torn  to  pieces,  and,  as  night  came  down,  the  over- 
worked and  dispirited  garrison  had  but  one  consolation :  during 
the  afternoon  three  or  four  gun-boats  had  advanced  within  range  of 
the  fort,  and  in  each  instance  had  been  driven  back. 

If  Fort  Jackson  could  hold  out  until  Farragut  was  ready  to  make 
his  rush,  its  guns  would  give  a  good  account  of  themselves.  But 
could  it  stand  the  terrific  pounding  ?  At  the  close  of  the  second 
day  five  thousand  shot  and  shell  had  been  flung  at  its  walls  or 
dropped  down  behind  them.  The  wet  earth  was  bed  and  bedding 
for  the  men,  and  their  rations  were  raw  meat  and  damaged  bread. 
Federal  historians  have  written  of  the  glories  of  that  movement. 
If  there  was  glory  for  the  one  side  there  were  hardship,  suffering, 
self-sacrifice  and  heroism  for  the  other. 

^  The  third  day  of  the  bombardment  was  a  counterpart  of  the 
others.  Heavy  weather  sent  the  water  up  until  it  was  knee-deep  on 
the  gun  platforms  in  the  lower  battery  at  Fort  Jackson,  and  the 
shoes  of  the  gunners,  soaked  for  days  and  days,  fell  off  their  feet. 
More  guns  were  dismounted,  more  men  killed,  and  the  return  fire 
of  the  fort  went  for  nothing. 

Had  New  Orleans  been  properly  prepared  for  what  had  come, 
the  garrison  at  Jackson  would  have  been  increased  or  relieved. 
Had  the  naval  force  been  under  brave  management,  it  would  have 
attempted  to  create  a  diversion  and  run  some  risk  of  hearing  the 
whistle  of  a  shot.  There  were  no  troops  to  send  down,  and  no 
vessels  with  the  pluck  to  steam  down  and  try  the  range  of  their 
guns. 

The  success  of  the  Federal  scout  boats  emboldened  Farragut,  and 
on  this  third  night  a  gun-boat  left  his  fleet,  steamed  up  to  the  raft, 
and  when  discovered  and  chased  away  she  had  been  at  work  for 
hours  picking  up  the  trailing  ropes,  cutting  the  chains  and  dragging 
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the  hnlks  out  of  the  channels.  Three  of  the  old  schooners  were 
actually  dragged  a  distance  of  fifty  feet  and  a  broad  channel 
opened,  and  this  within  talking  distance  of  two  forts  and  a  fieet 
which  was  to  blow  Porter  sky-high  I 

The  fourth  day  it  was  the  same  terrible  story  told  again — dis- 
abled guns,  suffering  men,  a  rain  of  shells,  a  score  of  the  garrison 
torn  to  fragments  by  the  bursting  of  the  dreaded  missiles.  Fort 
St.  Phillip  was  escaping  with  an  occasional  shell,  but  Porter,  with 
his  bomb  fleet,  seemed  determined  to  wipe  out  the  very  spot  on 
which  Fort  Jackson  rested.  It  would  have  taken  three  hundred 
men  a  week  to  repair  damages  already  inflicted,  and  yet  the  Federal 
fire  held  steady  and  continued  its  destruction. 

On  this  day  the  iron-clad  Louisiana,  mounting  sixteen  guns  and 
being  complete  except  as  to  her  steam  power,  dropped  down  to  the 
raft  to  act  as  a  battery.  Had  she  taken  position  lower  down,  among 
the  obstructions,  she  could  have  brought  such  a  broadside  on  any  ves- 
sel attempting  to  pass  as  would  have  sent  a  ship  like  the  Hartford 
to  the  bottom  at  one  discharge.  But  she  selected  a  different  post, 
and  one  apparently  much  safer.  Not  one  of  her  guns  but  would 
have  easily  carried  to  the  bombarding  fieet,  but  every  one  was 
silent.  The  Confederate  navy  was  taking  care  of  itself,  and  ex- 
pected the  forts  to  do  the  same. 

For  six  days  and  nights  there  was  a  steady,  galling,  damaging 
fire,  directed  mainly  at  Fort  Jackson.  The  fort  was  torn  and  rent 
and  scorched  and  battered,  but  it  was  there  yet  and  full  of  pluck. 

Movements  in  the  Federal  fleet  showed  that  Farragut  was  pre- 
paring for  a  rush  past  the  forts,  and  the  Confederates  were  ready 
for  the  event  —  that  is,  orders  were  issued  to  make  ready,  but  they 
I  were  not  carried  out.     The  rams  were  acting  independently  of  the 

river  boats,  and  the  Louisiana  was  acting  independently  of  the  rams, 
and  all  were  seemingly  indifferent  to  suggestions  from  the  forts. 

General  Duncan  planned  for  the  Louisiana  to  anchor  in  mid- 
channel  at  the  raft.  She  had  not  only  plenty  of  men  aboard  to 
work  her  guns,  but  at  least  one  liundred  and  fifty  riflemen.  The 
rams  and  other  vessels  were  to  take  positions  to  cover  the  channel 
on  either  side,  using  their  stern  guns  to  get  a  raking  fire,  and  each 
having  a  supply  of  riflemen.  Had  this  programme  been  carried 
out,  is  there  a  naval  officer  alive  who  will  believe  that  Farragut 
could  have  worked  a  single  vessel  past  the  fort?  .Such  a  fire  could 
hav^e  been  brought  to  bear  as  would  have  shattered  wood  and  iron 
and  sent  whole  crews  to  graves  at  the  bottom  of  the  mighty  river. 
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But  the  Confederate  navj  had  its  own  plans;  and  when,  just 
before  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  April  24,  Farragut's  fleet 
advanced,  there  was  nothing  but  the  fire  of  the  forts  to  be  feared. 
Fire  barges  had  been  collected  by  the  score  to  be  sent  among  the 
Federal  fleet  as  it  advanced,  but  not  one  of  them  was  cut  loose. 
Not  even  a  bonfire  was  lighted  to  show  the  vessels  to  the  gunners 
at  the  forts. 

It  was  grand  in  Farragut  to  make  the  movement  he  did.  He 
expected  to  meet  the  programme  suggested  by  General  Duncan,  and 
a  man  not  born  for  war  would  not  have  dared  push  his  fieet  up. 
When  he  was  fairly  within  range  both  forts  opened  upon  him  with 
every  gun  which  would  bear,  and  the  Confederate  vessels  at  least 
added  to  the  din  and  excitement.  Cold  shot,  hot  shot,  shell,  grape 
and  canister  were  hurled  down  upon  the  moving  vessels,  and  in 
return  they  poured  out  such  broadsides  as  would  have  made  Nelson 
rub  his  hands  with  delight. 

In  the  darkness  neither  forts  nor  ships  could  be  made  out,  and 
and  the  firing  was  all  done  by  the  flash  of  guns.  The  fleet  steamed 
steadily  and  slowly  along,  each  ship  sounding  as  well  as  fighting, 
and  before  daylight  broke  thirteen  of  them  had  passed  up  the  river 
clear  of  everything,  and  the  fate  of  New  Orleans  was  decided.  Not 
a  vessel  could  stand  that  fire  after  daylight  gave  the  Confederates  a 
chance  to  see  what  to  fire  at.  Had  the  fire  barges  been  sent  down, 
Farragut  might  have  been  forced  to  try  again. 

The  forts  were  passed  and  cut  oflf,  and  yet  they  had  not  surren- 
dered. Indeed,  it  was  not  the  intention  to  surrender  while  the 
guns  could  be  worked. 

The  many  bitter  pages  of  Confederate  war  history,  made  up  of 
meager  rations,  ragged  uniforms,  long  marches,  and  fighting  at 
terrible  odds,  were  rarely  blotted  by  mutiny  on  land  or  sea.  On 
the  night  of  the  twenty-seventh  the  garrisons  in  both  forts  revolted. 
They  were  cut  off,  isolated,  discouraged,  and  felt  that  further  resist- 
ance was  a  useless  sacrifice.  They  gathered  on  the  parade-ground 
in  their  wet  and  ragged  clothes,  scores  of  them  shoeless,  hundreds 
of  them  hatless — all  of  them  suffering  from  exposure  and  want  of 
food,  and  respectfully  but  firmly  declared  that  the  time  had  come 
to  surrender  the  forts.  The  officers  tried  to  drive  them  back  to 
their  stations,  but  without  avail.  They  had  fought  gallantly  and 
well,  but,  with  a  powerful  enemy  on  either  hand  and  New  Orleans 
in  possession  of  the  Federals,  of  what  hope  was  further  resistance? 
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EKE  is  the  position.  Three  gnns  of  a  divided  battery 
are  stationed  on  the  crest  of  a  liill  to  tlie  left  of  an  old 
orchard  which  surrounds  an  ancient  farm  house.  The 
other  three  are  on  the  right  of  the  orchard,  and  the  six 
pieces  point  at  the  meadows  below  —  meadows  broken 
by  fences  and  hay  stacks  and  lone  trees,  until  they  are  lost  in  the 
edge  of  the  woods  a  mile  away.  The  eye  ranges  over  the  fields  in 
front  and  sees  notliing  to  fear.  The  ear  listens  to  sounds  in  rear 
of  the  battery  and  hears  the  ominous  preparations  for  a  bloody 
struggle.  Cavalry  are  swinging  away  to  the  right  to  get  position, 
infantry  are  marching  here  and  there,  guns  rushing  along  at  a 
gallop,  and  aids  fly  from  point  to  point  with  orders.  In  ten  min- 
utes a  deep  stillness  begins  to  settle  down  over  the  left  wing. 
The  doves  fly  down  from  their  cotes,  the  hens  walk  about  in  search 
of  food,  and  the  gray-headed  farmer  stands  at  the  door  and  shades 
his  eyes  with  his  hand  and  looks  curiously  about  him.  Twenty 
minutes  ago  he  sat  rocking  on  the  porch,  and  the  bees  flew  lazily 
in  the  June  sunshine,  the  birds  sang  in  the  orchard,  and  afar  down 
the  meadows  he  heard  the  voices  of  his  sons  as  they  swung  their 
scythes. 

Ah  I  what's  that  ?  Down  there,  where  meadow  and  forest  blend, 
we  can  see  quick  puffs  of  smoke,  and  here  comes  the  sound  of 
muskets.  A  blue  cloud  just  begins  to  gather  and  rise  down  there 
when  we  catch  sight  of  men.  They  are  retreating  back  —  coming 
towards  the  orchard.  They  fall  back  slowly,  halting  at  every  fence 
to  tear  it  down,  and  to  deliver  a  fire  from  behind  the  scattered 
rails.  Now  we  see  a  long,  thin  line  of  skirmishers  emerge  from 
the  woods  and  occupy  the  ground  as  the  other  line  loses  it.  Back! 
back!  Forward!  forward!  and  you  might  think  it  pantomime  if 
men  did  not  fall  out  of  the  lines  here  and  there  and  drop  heavily 

to  the  earth. 
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There  is  a  stir  around  us.  The  silence  has  been  so  deep  that  the 
jingle  of  a  sabre  or  the  rattle  of  a  spur  has  made  men  nervous. 
Out  from  the  edge  of  the  woods,  by  the  broad  highway  and  across 
the  peaceful  fields,  pours  a  host  of  armed  men.  Begiment  after 
regiment,  and  line  after  line,  sweeping  forwards  like  mighty  waves 
— now  undulating,  like  the  course  of  a  serpent — now  marching  as 
steadily  as  the  stride  of  Time.  One — three — five — ten — you  can- 
not count  the  flags.  Silk  and  fringe,  and  gold  and  bunting  stream 
over  the  heads  of  the  men  whose  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  orchard  and 
the  hillside. 

The  stir  deepens.  There  is  a  tramping  of  feet;  orders  are  given ^ 
in  quick,  sharp  tones,  and  three  companies  of  infantry  come  up  at 
a  double-quick  as  a  support  and  fling  themselves  down  under  the 
trees.  Just  a  moment  now  to  listen  to  the  notes  of  the  blue-birds 
and  robins — to  see  the  blue  smoke  creeping  lazily  from  the  farm 
house  chimney — to  note  that  the  marching  lines  are  almost  within 
musket  shot,  and  down  over  men,  and  guns  and  sabres  and  shot  and 
shells,  falls  a  shower  of  pink  and  white  apple  blossoms — emblems  of 
purity  and  peace !  Aye  I  a  rough  hand  brushes  them  off — a  cannon 
which  a  moment  later  is  carrying  a  horrible  death  to  a  score  of 
men. 

"  Boom  1     boom !     boom ! " 

Now  the  fight  has  begun.  Men  raise  their  voices  from  whispers 
to  mad  shouts.  The  smoke  leaps  up  and  stains  the  pure  blossoms. 
The  flame  springs  forward  and  scorches  the  green  grass  to  yellow, 
and  then  burns  it  to  the  roots. 

Are  the  lines  yet  advancing  ? 

You  cannot  see  ten  feet  beyond  the  guns,  but  you  can  hear. 
Heavens !  but  how  they  shout  and  scream,  and  shriek  and  curse  1 
The  guns  are  using  grape  and  canister,  and  the  murderous  missiles 
cut  men  into  shreds  and  scatter  flesh  and  blood  over  the  living  far 
behind.     We  are  driving  them  back !  hip!  hip!  hur 1 

Nol  Here  they  are!  Through  the  cloud  of  flame  and  smoke 
they  rush  at  the  guns — spectres  of  death  bursting  through  and 
over  the  vapory  barrier  which  has  reared  itself  between  the  living 
and  the  dead.  They  shout  in  fury!  They  shriek  in  despair! 
They  fight  the  very  flame  which  dissolves  them,  and  they  pass  the 
muzzles  of  grim  monsters.  Here  on  this  acre  of  ground — here 
beneath  the  apple  blossoms  —  is  a  hell  on  earth  —  a  hell  in  which 
smoke  and  flame,  and  curse  and  wail,  and  blood  and  wounds  and 
death  are  so  mingled  that  those  outside  of  it  only  hear  one  terrible 
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and  appalling  roar,  as  if  some  fierce  beast  bad  received  its  death- 
wound. 

Shoot  to  tbe  right  or  left  —  over  the  guDB  or  under  them. 
Strike  where  you  will,  hnt  strike  to  destroy  t  Now  the  hell  surges 
down  even  to  the  windows  of  the  old  farm-house — now  back  nnder 
the  apple  trees  and  beyond  it.  Dead  men  are  under  the  ponderous 
wheels  of  the  guns  —  mad  devils  are  slashing  and  shooting  across 
the  barrels.  No  one  seems  to  know  friend  from  foe.  Shoot  I 
Slash!    Killl    And 1 

But  the  hell  is  dissolved.  The  smoke  is  lifting,  shrieks  and 
-ecreams  growing  fainter,  and  twenty  or  thirty  living  men  pull  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  away  from  the  guns  and  renew  the  slaughter 
against  the  lines  marching  across  the  meadow.  Three  hundred 
dead  and  wounded  on  the  single  acre  I  Blood  on  the  grass,  blood 
on  tire  and  spoke  and  gun.  Arms  hacked  off  —  brains  spattered 
against  the  trees  —  skulls  cleft  in  twain,  and  bloody  fingers  clenched 
fast  into  blood-red  grass  I 

The;  tell  of  war  and  glory.  Look  over  this  hell's-acre  and  find 
the  latter  t 
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SPENT  the  whole  day  riding  over  the  fields  of  New 
and  Old  Cold  Harbors.  McClellan's  first  great  battle 
with  Johnston  brought  on  his  second  with  Lee.  He 
fought  Johnston  at  Fair  Oaks  in  the  last  days  of  May — 
he  confronted  Lee  at  the  Harbors  in  the  last  days  of 
June.  It  is  a  country  of  farms  and  forests,  and  hills  and  plains. 
Autumn  was  dropping  its  ripe  apples  on  the  half-leveled  breast- 
works erected  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  wild  grapevines  covered 
many  a  scar  left  on  tlie  trees  by  ball  and  bullet.  Here  are  the  swamps 
in  which  the  dead  and  wounded  were  sucked  slowly  down  by  the 
treacherous  goze  as  shot  and  shell  flew  above  them — here  the  slopes 
and  fields  across  which  death  rushed  with  bloody  hands  to  claim  his 
victims  by  the  thousand.  At  the  top  of  this  hill,  where  Federal 
cannon  thundered  destruction,  a  flock  of  sheep  crop  at  the  short, 
dry  herbage.  Down  there  where  the  little  creek  steals  softly  under 
the  green  banks  and  noisily  rushes  over  the  pebbles,  the  dead  lay  in 
heaps  and  the  wounded  crept  to  the  stream  in  such  numbers  that 
the  waters  were  dammed  back  and  eddies  of  blood  went  circling 
round.  Here,  behind  Powhite  Creek,  where  Porter  was  massed,  a 
school-boy  would  tell  you  that  infantry  would  have  a  terrible  advan- 
tage. All  along  this  ridge  is  a  grand  sweep  for  cannon,  and  in  the 
ravines  below  a  whole  division  can  find  safe  cover.  Here  are  scars 
to  make  you  wonder.  Great  limbs  lopped  off — trees  cut  in  two — 
rocks  broken  and  shattered — scars  of  bullets  on  every  trunk  and 
limb  which  was  growing  here  on  that  June  day.  It  is  the  only 
other  spot  in  the  world  resembling  the  place  at  Port  Republic  where 
the  Federal  guns  were  massed,  and  over  which  meii  fought  and  died 
like  demons.  There  were  thickets  and  jungles  in  the  path  as  battle- 
lines  moved  that  day.  They  are  here  yet.  As  I  sit  on  the  old 
earth-works  along  the  Gaines'  Mill  road  to  smoke  a  cigar  at  noonday, 
down  in  those  dark  swamps  the  owls  scold  each  other  and  the  frogs 
call  out  as  if  evening  had  come.     You  would  wonder  that  a  farmer's 
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if 

horse  could  draw  a  cart  over  these  fields,  and  yet  it  was  here  that 
batteries  came  into  position  at  a  gallop — whole  divisions  charged — 
thousands  of  men  marched,  fought  and  died.  War  may  seek  the 
green  meadow  or  the  dark  jungle — the  hill-top  or  the  dense  forest 

McClellan  had  been  warned  of  the  approaching  hurricane.  His 
cavalry  pickets  had  been  driven  in  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Cliick- 
ahorainy ;  Meadow  Bridge  had  been  seized  by  the  enemy ;  the  green 
grass  at  Beaver  Dam  liad  been  wet  with  blood ;  Jackson  was  reach- 
ing out  beyond  the  Federal  flank.  The  bell  had  tolled  its  warning 
—a  warning  which  rose  on  tlie  air  above  tlie  shrieks  of  the  wounded 
and  the  roar  of  musketry  and  cannon.     The  warning  was : 

**  Fall  back — shorten  your  lines — mass  your  artillery  on  the  ridges 
— hide  your  infantry  in  the  ravines.^' 

McClellan  had  obeyed.  Jackson  had  struck  him  like  a  thunder- 
bolt, but  he  was  not  paralyzed.  With  a  grim  coolness  he  issued  the 
orders  which  massed  men  and  cannon  where  they  could  not  be 
flanked. 

Down  this  winding  road  leading  past  the  Mill  the  Federal  picket 
boiled  their  coffee  and  munched  their  hard-tack  at  noon  of  the 
twenty-seventh  of  June,  with  the  birds  singing  in  the  trees  and  the 
air  filled  with  the  lazy  hum  of  perfect  peace.  Jackson's  cannon 
sounded  in  the  distance,  but  here  all  was  quietness  and  peace.  The 
noonday  meal  is  scarcely  finislied  when  strange  figures  appear  in  the 
road — in  the  fields — in  the  woods.  It  is  the  advance  of  A.  P.  Hill. 
In  thirty  seconds  the  peace  is  broken  by  the  pop  of  musketry  and 
the  cheers  of  men.  The  Federal  picket  gives  way,  fighting  at 
every  step,  and  sounding  the  alarm — the  Confederates  push  on  with 
a  confidence  which  proves  that  battle-lines  are  following.  From 
the  McGhee  house  to  Powhite  swamp  the  alarm  runs  up  and  down 
the  Federal  lines^ — Lee  is  attacking  1 

Here  on  this  ridge  was  the  artillery.  The  Federal  line  ran  to  the 
right  to  that  farm-house  half-hidden  among  the  cherry  trees — to  the 
left  to  that  bluflf  covered  with  trees  and  under-growth,  while  cavalry 
were  massed  on  either  flank.  Along  the  base  of  the  ridge  is  a 
ravine — the  bed  of  a  crack  now  dry.  A  division  of  infantry  occu- 
pied the  ravine.  Half-way  up  the  ridge  I  can  still  trace  an  old 
breastwork  of  logs.  Beliind  this  defense  was  a  second  line  of 
infantry.  On  the  crest  of  tlie  ridge  I  can  find  the  old  rifle-pits 
and  the  breastworks  thrown  up  for  artillery.  On  that  June  day  the 
ground  in  front  of  this  ridge  was  mostly  clear.  Here  and  there 
was  a  thicket — here  a  glade — there  a  swamp — here  a  few  acres  of 
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forest — there  five  acres  of  open  ground.  To  reach  the  ridge  every 
Confederate  mnst  make  a  fair  target  of  himself.  He  must  meet  the 
terrible  fire  of  three  lines  of  infantry  rising  one  above  the  other, 
and  the  cannon  beyond  will  use  nothing  but  grape  and  canister.  It 
is  a  stronger  position  than  Lee  had  at  Fredericksburg — than  Meade 
had  at  Gettysburg — than  McClellan  had  elsewhere  in  his  campaigns. 
Oivil  engineers  have  said  it  was  the  strongest  position  of  the  whole 
war. 

A.  P.  Hill  had  the  dash  of  Jackson  in  striking  a  swift  blow. 
Hardly  waiting  to  form  a  line  of  battle,  he  pushed  his  troops  to  the 
front  in  assault.  There  was  no  spirit  of  recklessness  in  that  move. 
He  knew  the  Federal  position  and  its  terrible  strength.  It  could  not 
be  flanked.  Could  it  be  carried  by  direct  assault  ?  The  way  to  answer 
that  query  was  to  advance.  There  was  no  halting  to  parry  and 
thrust  and  look  for  a  weak  link  in  the  chain.  Gathering  his  division 
in  hand  Hill  flung  it  square  at  the  ridge.  Twelve  thousand  Con- 
federates, two  thousand  of  whom  had  never  seen  a  Federal  soldier, 
moved  as  one  man — moved  as  the  tornado  which  levels  forests  and 
blots  out  landmarks.  The  moment  that  gray  mass  swings  into  view 
twenty  thousand  muskets  open  fire — fifty  pieces  of  cannon  shake 
the  earth  and  send  their  echoes  into  Richmond  and  beyond. 

Can  flesh  and  blood  stand  such  a  fire  ?  The  air  screams  with  its 
burdens  of  death,  and  the  awful  roar  sways  the  tree-tops  as  in  an 
autumn  gale.  There  is  a  rush  of  feet — ^a  cheer — and  out  from  under 
the  smoke-cloud  that  gray  division  dashes  into  the  ravine — dashes 
up  the  ridge  and  over  the  logs — springs  to  the  very  crest  and  is 
among  the  guns.  Neither  storms  of  bullets  nor  walls  of  bayonets  had 
checked  it.  It  was  only  when  the  living  wave  had  reached  the  crest 
and  actually  captured  some  of  the  guns  that  the  surprised  Federals 
rallied.  The  recklessness — the  cold  blooded  abandon  of  that  rush 
had  so  amazed  the  defense  that  many  men  stood  without  firing  a 
shot. 

Cheers  of  victory  and  shouts  of  defiance  rose  above  the  trees  and 
floated  down  to  Longstreet's  men  in  reserve,  but  the  sound  died 
away  in  a  waiL  The  Federal  arm  was  uplifted  —  it  swept  through 
the  air,  and  almost  in  a  moment  that  gray  division  was  hurled  back 
to  its  starting  point  —  shattered  —  limping  —  blood-stained — and  a 
fifth  of  its  number  lying  dead  behind  it.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
gallant  dashes  of  any  war — it  was  a  repulse  so  bloody  that  men 
shuddered  at  the  sight.     It  was  the  men  under  Gregg  who  led  that 
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assault — it  was  the  men  under  Morell  and  Sykes  who  hurled  them 
back. 

The  repulse  was  not  enough.  As  the  Confederates  retired  they 
were  followed  by  the  Federals  with  a  rush  which  nothing  could 
check  for  nearly  half  a  mile.  Back,  back,  back,  and  for  a  time  it 
looked  as  if  Hill  would  be  annihilated.  It  seemed  beyond  human 
power  to  reorganize  those  shattered  regiments,  but  it  was  accom- 
plished, and  Hill  stood  up  and  took  his  pounding  like  the  brave 
man  and  stubborn  fighter. 

At  Groveton  Pope  hurled  Kearney  at  Jackson  to  pierce  his 
army.  Kearney  could  fall  back  and  endanger  nothing.  Hill  had 
hurled  himself  at  the  center  of  the  Federal  position  and  been 
repulsed.  If  driven  too  far  Longstreet  would  be  taken  in  flank — 
Jackson's  advance  checked.  Thus  it  was  that  when  the  great  wave 
of  blue  had  rolled  over  swamps  and  thickets  and  woods  and  fields 
until  its  impetus  was  weakened,  it  suddenly  found  Hill  again  in 
battle-line,  with  feet  firmly  planted.  For  an  hour  the  firing  was 
terrific  and  murderous,  but  Hill  would  not  budge  a  foot.  By 
twos — by  fives — by  dozens,  his  men  went  down  where  they  stood, 
but  those  unhurt  held  their  lines  against  every  assault. 

The  Confederate  army  was  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Jackson, 
who  had  been  recalled  from  a  move  on  the  Federal  fiank.  He  was 
coming,  but  his  advance  found  a  foe  at  every  step.  Hill  would  be 
wiped  out  in  another  hour  unless  relieved.  Longstreet  was  ready 
to  relieve  him,  not  with  fresh  troops,  but  by  making  an  attack  on 
the  Federal  position  higher  up — squarely  against  Morell's  division. 
He  swept  forward  like  a  mighty  wind,  coming  so  suddenly  against 
the  Federal  position  that  the  scene  of  Hill's  assault  was  re-enacted. 
At  the  first  rush  Anderson's  and  Pickett's  brigades  were  carried 
over  the  lines  of  blue  and  right  among  the  smoking  cannon.  For 
ten  minutes  that  rocky  crest  was  a  scene  of  dreadful  carnage.  Men 
used  the  bayonet — they  clinched  with  bare  hands — gunners  wielded 
their  rammers — cannon  were  discharged  with  the  foe  touching  the 
muzzles.  The  mighty  wind  had  struck  a  stone  wall.  The  wall 
stood  firm.  Ten  minutes  of  that  awful  fighting  was  enough  for 
the  Confederates,  and  a  strong  volley  lifted  them  off  their  feet  and 
hurled  them  back. 

Warren's  troops  faced  to  the  northwest,  its  left  flank  near  the 
road  running  down  across  Powhite  Creek  to  Gaines'  Mill  and  con. 
necting  with  Griffin's  right.  A  part  of  Longstreet's  men  advanced 
on  this  highway  as  the  fight  opened,  but  never  a  man  lived  to  reach 
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it  A  Federal  battery,  with  infantry  supports  lying  in  the  dry 
roadside  ditches,  cliecked  every  dash.  It  might  well  have  been 
said  of  the  regiments  pushed  at  this  battery  that  every  man  had 
lost  all  consciousness  of  fear.  As  they  swung  out  of  a  belt  of  forest 
they  dressed  their  lines  in  the  face  of  grape,  canister  and  bullets, 
which  cumbered  the  ground  with  dead  before  a  man  had  advanced. 
When  the  order  came  they  rushed  forward  with  heads  down,  as  if 
the  shower  of  death  was  a  snow  storm.  Over  the  open  ground — 
across  the  bit  of  marsh — but  no  farther.  Death  met  them  there. 
It  tore  OflE  legs  and  arms — it  left  headless  bodies — it  mangled 
human  beings  beyond  recognition — it  blotted  bodies  off  the  face  of 
the  earth,  leaving  only  a  horrible  smirch  of  bloody  atoms  to  tell 
that  they  had  been  there.  Again  and  again  these  charges  were 
made,  but  they  only  added  to  tlie  awful  sights  in  the  open  field  over 
which  the  Federal  torrent  of  death  swept  unchecked.  For  an  hour 
Longstreet  thundered  at  Morell  and  Hill  at  Sykes,  and  then  all  of  a 
sudden  there  came  a  dread  silence.  As  if  the  voice  of  some  man 
rising  above  the  crash  of  fifty  thousand  muskets  and  the  roar  of 
fifty  cannon  had  commanded  it,  there  was  almost  absolute  silence. 
It  was  a  time  for  the  bravest  to  tremble.  Nothing  is  so  grim  in 
war  as  a  sudden  silence  falling  upon  a  field  of  battle.  Death  is 
gathering  its  bloody  robes  clear  of  the  ground  to  strike  a  new 
blow.  Men  refill  their  cartridge  boxes — lines  are  moved — the 
artillery  wheeled  about — bloodsliot  eyes  peer  into  the  woods  and 
over  the  fields.     What  meant  that  silence  there  ? 

"Jackson  is  here!"  A  shout  rose  on  Hill's  left  and  ran  along 
the  lines  to  Longstreet's  right.  Jackson  had  come  up  from  Old 
Cold  Harbor,  D.  H.  Hill  on  his  left,  Ewell  on  his  right.  Each  line 
was  now  almost  a  half-circle,  but  Jackson  had  scarcely  come  into 
position  on  the  left  before  Slocum  came  up  to  strengthen  the  Fed- 
eral right.  Mid-afternoon  had  passed.  The  thick  spots  of  forest 
began  to  cast  dark  shadows.  The  whole  Confederate  army  was  up — 
McClellan  could  not  give  Porter  another  man.  If  he  could  not 
hold  his  ground  with  what  he  had,  it  was  destruction  to  the  entire 
Federal  position  before  Richmond  which  had  been  reached  at  such  a 
cost  of  blood  and  treasure.  The  cheers  for  Jackson  subsided,  and  then 
the  woods  were  so  still  that  men  looked  at  each  other  in  wonder. 

From  the  Gaines'  Mill  Road  clear  around  to  Old  Cold  Harbor  a 
wave  suddenly  rises  up  and  sweeps  forward.  The  Federals  hear  it 
as  it  starts.  It  is  a  roar  in  which  the  voices  of  men — the  tramp 
of  feet — the  rumble  of  wheels  and  the  gallop  of  horses  are  com- 
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bined.  Jackson's  whole  corps,  with  the  exception  of  the  Stonewall 
Brigade,  is  advancing.  The  roar  increases — the  tramp  comes  nearer, 
and  almost  at  the  same  instant  thirty  thousand  streams  of  fire  leap 
forward  and  thirty  thousand  muskets  crash  into  the  same  echo. 
Hood's  Texans  rush  forward  like  a  thunderbolt,  but  they  are  checked 
by  a  iire  so  rapid  and  destructive  that  men  fall  flat  to  escape  it. 
Hill  seeks  to  overlap  Buchanan's  right  flank,  but  a  swamp  blocks 
his  path,  and  in  ten  minutes  be  is  not  even  able  to  hold  his  ground. 
Hood,  too,  is  being  pressed  slowly  back,  when  up  thunders  a  score 
of  Confederate  guns  to  his  relief,  and  now  it  is  a  death  grapple 
all  along  the  line.  The  roar  of  a  dozen  Niagaras  would  have  been 
drowned  in  that  crash  of  battle.  Men  do  not  hear;  if  they  see 
the  line  moving  to  the  right  or  left,  they  move  with  it.  They 
advance — ^fall  back — load  and  fire.  The  Confederate  shot  and  shell 
cut  off  whole  tree-tops — sever  trunks  of  trees — send  great  rocks 
whirling  through  the  air.  Logs  and  limbs  are  torn  out  of  the 
breastworks  and  become  agents  of  destruction.  A  shell  bursts 
where  a  score  of  men  are  crowded  together,  and  when  the  smoke 
lifts  the  spot  is  bare  of  life. 

Hi  IPs  rush  when  first  attacking  was  to  be  outdone.  After  the 
terrible  cannonade  had  lasted  half  an  hcur,  the  Stonewall  Brigade 
was  advanced  to  reinforce  D.  H.  Hill  on  the  left.  In  half  an  hour 
more  the  sun  would  be  down.  If  the  Federals  could  hold  the  line 
an  hour  more  they  could  hold  it  forever.  The  roar  of  cannon  died 
away  all  at  once,  and  the  whole  Confederate  army  advanced. 
Hood's  brigade  of  Texans  formed  behind  a  thicket,  through  which 
shot  and  shell  from  the  Federal  guns  were  mowing  great,  wide 
swaths.  As  they  moved  out  they  rushed.  Grape  and  canister  were 
exchanged  for  shot  and  shell,  but  still  the  lines  advanced,  over 
ground  into  which  men  sank  to  the  knees — over  a  deep  ravine — over 
rocks  and  through  thickets — death  mowing  them  down  at  every 
step,  and  then  they  rushed.  It  was  not  a  rush  of  men,  but  of  devils. 
Their  screams  rose  above  the  crash  of  musketry,  and  even  as  they 
rushed  they  fixed  bayonets.  Not  a  Federal  moved  out  of  the  path 
of  that  advance.  It  struck  the  blue  lines  and  melted  them  as  liquid 
iron  would  melt  snow.  It  cut  a  swath  into  the  Federal  position  just 
its  width,  reacliing  from  ravine  to  the  Parrott  guns  on  the  crest. 

It  was  just  at  sundown.  Already  the  sombre  shadows  of 
approaching  night  were  settling  down  upon  hill  and  valley.  The 
fiash  of  every  musket  could  now  be  seen — the  red  flames  from  the 
cannon  made  the  whole  field  blaze.     Slocum  had  been  put  in  across 
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the  highway  which  led  to  Gaines'  Mill  in  one  direction  and  towards 
Old  Cold  Harbor  in  the  other.  It  was  between  Warren  and  Lovell 
that  the  Texans  rushed.  It  seemed  as  if  no  body  of  men  could 
live  through  such  a  hurricane  of  death.  The  fire  of  at  least  eight 
thousand  muskets  and  twenty  pieces  of  artillery  was  concentrated 
on  that  one  brigade  leading  the  rush,  but  it  came  on,  and  on,  and  on, 
and  it  wedged  itself  in  the  Union  lines  and  remained  there.  For 
ten  minutes  a  mob  of  ten  thousand  men  whirled  round  and  round 
in  that  eddy  of  death,  and  then  the  Federals  gave  way — slowly, 
foot  by  foot,  and  fighting  so  desperately  and  dying  so  gallantly  that 
every  Confederate  historian  has  lifted  his  hat  to  the  dead  and  spoken 
in  praise  of  the  living. 

Wlien  the  Union  lines  began  to  fall  back  the  Second  New  Jersey 
and  Eleventh  Pennsylvania  refused  to  move.  They  were  fighting 
desperately  on  flanks  and  front  with  McLaw's  Texans,  and  though 
exposed  to  a  merciless  fire  their  lines  could  not  be  broken.  Unable 
to  break  their  front,  the  Confederates  flanked  them,  and  yet  they 
fought  on.  Aye  I  and  it  is  Confederates  who  tell  it,  too,  those 
gallant  men  continued  the  fight  after  they  were  entirely  sur- 
rounded; and  their  arms  were  only  laid  down  when  the  Confed- 
erates, awed  at  such  bravery,  ceased  firing. 

When  it  was  seen  that  the  Federal  lines  were  breaking  some  one 

ordered  a  charge  of  cavalry  on  D.  H.  Hill's  flank.     Five  hundred  of 

the  regular  cavalry   massed  and  charged  into  the  jaws  of  death. 

.  They  were  swallowed  up  as  a  drop  of  water  sinks  into  the  dry  earth 

— a  useless  sacrifice,  and  yet  a  forlorn  hope. 

Night  came  down  to  still  the  boom  of  cannon  and  the  crash  of 
musketry — to  hide  the  blood-stained  trees  and  stones  and  grass — to 
give  brief  rest  to  men  with  blood-shot  eyes  and  hoarse  voices  and 
exhausted  bodies.  Then,  from  hillside  and  ravine — from  field  and 
swamp — from  thicket  and  open  came  the  wails  and  groans  of  the 
wounded.  Men  crawled  here  and  there — men  struggled  up  to  fall 
and  scream  out  with  new  agony — they  dragged  themselves  over  the 
bloody  ground  to  lap  the  red  waters  of  the  creek  and  gain  strength 
for  another  shout  for  succor. 

And  there  were  thousands  who  neither  cried  out  nor  moved.  As 
they  fell  and  died  so  they  lay,  the  soft  dew  of  a  summer's  night 
falling  upon  white  faces  which  war's  glory  would  lighten  no  more. 

McClellan's  right  was  beaten.  He  must  fall  back — he  must  have 
more  than  the  sagacity  of  a  Napoleon  to  bring  that  army  to  the 
James  as  a  body. 


of  Ijase. 


?HE  reanlt  at  Gaines'  Mill  made  the  Federal  Bitnation 
extremely  critical.  Lee  not  only  had  JolinBton'8  old 
army  splendidly  in  band,  bat  Jackson's  forces  bad  been 
added  to  ewell  t)ie  nnmber.  Lee  was  not  only  moving^ 
on  tbe  short  line,  but  bad  aaaumed  the  offensive. 

UcClellan  has  been  vilified  and  maligned  witlioat  Btint  becanse 
be  did  not  pursue  Johnston  with  more  speed  after  the  figbt  at 
Williamsburg.  A  general  may  order  his  army  to  move,  but  Provi- 
dence must  be  consnlted.  Three  hoars'  rain  on  the  Peninsola 
meant  highways  without  bottoms,  and  a  condition  of  affairs  which 
neither  orders  nor  proclamations  could  better. 

He  has  been  grossly  insulted  by  varions  Federal  historians 
because  he  threw  a  portion  of  his  army  across  the  Ohickahominy 
to  be  attacked  at  Seven  Pines  and  Fair  Oaks.  Does  an  army  move 
in  a  body  or  by  portions  i 

He  has  been  fiercely  attacked  because  be  did  not  follow  ap  the 
Confederates  as  they  sullenly  retreated  from  those  battle  fields 
towards  Eichmond.  After  a  battle  there  is  work  to  be  done. 
Commands  which  have  even  been  held  in  reserve  all  day  are  more 
or  less  disorganized.  At  the  front  the  cartridge  boxes  and  caissons 
are  empty,  and  the  men  who  have  fought  for  eight  or  ten  hours 
must  have  food,  if  not  rest.  And  it  must  not  be  argued  that  the 
columns  of  Longstreet,  Huger  and  Smith  left  the  ground  in  a 
panic  When  they  drew  off  it  was  after  having  had  the  whole 
day  in  which  to  reorganize.  They  fell  back  slowly  and  in  good 
order,  and  a  pursuit  over  country  roads  knee-deep  in  mud  would 
have  been  seneelees  and  dangerous. 

He  has  been  placed  in  a  false  light  because  his  movements 
between  Fair  Oaks  and  Richmond  were  not  more  rapid.  Lee  had 
the  inner  line;  he  was  intrenched ;  he  was  watching  for  a  chance 
to  strike  a  blow.  He  had  his  army  in  hand,  and  provisions  and 
ammunition  at  his  back.  McCIcllan's  army  was  strung  ont;  he 
.    fiwi 
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had  the  long  line ;  as  a  corps  moved  it  liad  to  prepare  itself  against 
a  sudden  onslaught  by  tiie  vigilant  Confederates.  He  bad  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  provisions  and  forage  to  bring  up,  and  he  had 
a  thousand  unforeseen  difficulties  to  contend  with  and  overcome. 

And  the  historian  who  has  asserted  that  Kichmond  was  in  a 
tremble  and  ready  to  be  evacuated  at  the  first  sign  of  a  vigorous 
movement  e^i  masse  by  the  Federal  army  had  not  one  grain  of 
truth  for  tMe  assertion.  Johnston  realized  that  McClellan  should 
have  two  men  to  his  one  to  make  anything  like  a  successful  strug- 
gle for  the  prize.  Lee  was  not  troubled  for  a  moment  as  to  the 
result  if  he  was  attacked.  After  Jackson  left  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  to  join  forces,  McClellan's  fate,  unless  heavily  reinforced, 
was  as  good  as  decided. 

The  battle  of  Oaines'  Mill  was  the  climax  to  McClellan's  anxie- 
ties. Before  that  three  courses  were  open  to  him.  Jackson  was 
already  on  his  flank,  and  his  base  of  supplies  was  threatened.  He 
could  concentrate  either  north  or  south  of  the  Chickahominy  and 
give  battle  to  Lee  —  that  is  if  Lee  would  attack  him  on  the  ground 
he  selected.  He  could  mass  and  push  for  Kichmond,  hoping  to 
find  it  almost  defenseless,  or  he  could  call  in  his  right  wing  and 
retreat  to  the  James.  The  slanderers  would  not  have  been  satisfied 
had  he  accepted  either  of  the  first  two  courses  instead  of  the  last. 

Kichmond  was  not  left  defenseless.  McClellan's  advance  would 
have  been  promptly  resisted  from  the  first  movement,  and  the 
heads  of  his  columns  could  not  have  forced  their  way  two  miles 
before  Lee  and  Jackson  would  have  been  heard  from  on  his 
flanks. 

Had  he  concentrated  to  fight  Lee,  would  the  latter  have  felt 
obliged  to  attack  him  in  the  position  thus  selected  ? 

A  retreat  to  the  James  was  decided  on.  The  beginning  of  this 
movement  brought  on  the  battle  of  Gaines'  Mill,  although  Lee  did 
not  yet  suspect  that  the  Federal  army  was  intending  to  slip  away. 
To  get  his  stores  away  McClellan  had  to  throw  a  strong  force  along 
the  west  side  of  White  Oak  Swamp,  to  hold  every  highway  by 
which  Lee  might  advance  on  Savage's  Station,  and  these  were  all 
in  position  by  the  night  of  June  twenty-eight.  As  soon  as  the  two 
or  three  narrow  and  bottomless  highways  were  clear  of  marching 
troops  the  stores  began  to  move.  These  included  heavy  guns, 
forage,  provisions,  and  a  large  drove  of  cattle,  and  the  roads  were 
packed  and  confusion  reigned  supreme.  Do  the  best  he  could, 
•  McClellan  had  to  leave  more  or  less  behind,  and   that  it  might  be 
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of  no  benefit  to  tho  Confederates,  what  would  barn  was  given  to 
the  flames  and  the  rest  destroyed. 

Having  cut  loose  from  the  White  House,  his  base  of  supplies, 
the  Federal  commander  ordered  everything  at  that  point  destroyed, 
and  the  sacrifice  amounted  to  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars.  His 
movements  puzzled  Lee  to  a  certain  extent.  But  for  this  he  might 
have  been  broken  at  any  point.  While  McClellan  sliowed  a  bold 
front  everywhere,  it  was  but  strategy  to  secure  a  few  lioure  more 
time.  It  was  only  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-eiglith  that  Lee  dis- 
covered he  had  been  deceived.  McClellan  was  neither  prepared 
to  give  battle  nor  to  retreat  down  the  Peninsula,  but  was  making 
for  the  James  and  a  new  base.  He  had  formed  his  lines  at  Savage 
Station  to  hold  the  ground  until  his  trains  could  reach  a  point  of 
safety.  They  were  coming  up  and  swinging  into  position  all  day 
and  all  night  of  the  twenty-eighth,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-ninth  were  ready.  Trains  and  stores  were  being  pushed 
rapidly  towards  the  James,  but  they  must  be  covered. 

There  was  no  transportation  for  the  sick  and  wounded  in  hospi- 
tal around  Savage  Station.  An  anny  on  the  retreat  is  sullen  — 
i^nxious — selfish.  An  army  in  pursuit  is  exultant  —  vindictive  — 
vengeful.  The  helpless  must  be  left  behind,  as  the  Russian  throws 
away  his  children  to  appease  the  appetites  of  the  pursuing  wolves. 

McClellan,  smarting  and  indignant  over  defeat  which  he  firmly 
believed  had  been  brought  about  through  the  meddling  of  the 
administration  with  his  original  plans,  and  the  half-hearted  manner 
in  which  his  subsequent  movements  had  been  assisted,  saw  his  rear- 
guard ready  for  battle  and  then  dispatched  to  the  Secretary  of 
War: 

Had  I  twenty  thousand,  or  even  ten  thousand  fresh  troops  to  use  to  maneu- 
ver, I  could  take  Richmond;  but  I  have  not  a  man  in  reserve,  and  shall  be  glad 
to  cover  my  retreat  and  save  the  material  and  personnel  of  the  army.  I  have  lost 
this  battle  (Gaines*  Mill),  because  my  force  was  too  small.  I  again  repeat  that  I 
am  not  responsible  for  this,  and  I  say  it  with  the  earnestness  of  a  general  who 
feels  in  his  heart  the  loss  of  every  brave  man  who  has  been  needlessly  sacrificed. 
I  have  seen  too  many  dead  and  wounded  comrades  to  feel  otherwise  than  that 
the  government  has  not  sustained  this  army.  If  you  do  not  do  so  now  the  game 
is  lost.  If  I  save  this  army  now  I  tell  you  plainly  that  I  owe  no  thanks  to  you 
or  any  other  person  in  Washington  !  You  have  done  your  best  to  sacrifice  this 
army  1 

Such  a  dispatch  could  only  have  come  from  a  soldier  who  had 
every  confidence  that  he  was  in  the  right,  and  that  the  verdict  of 
the  country  would  be  in  his  favor. 
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And  as  the  June  bud  lifted  itself  into  the  Heavens  and  ponred 
hia  warm  rays  down  into  the  tangled  tliickets  and  dark  woods  and 
miasmatic  swampe  aronad  Savage's  Station,  the  Federal  lines 
watched  and  waited.  Lee  was  on  the  trail  now.  He  had  called  in 
his  commands  and  wat>  sweeping  down  ou  iiiii  piti^. 


Cotoar^  t^e  |ames. 


.EE  was  advancing  in  three  columns — Jackson  striking 
the  Federal  rear-guard,  Longstreet  and  Hill  pushing 
along  the  Williamsburg  road,  Magruder  and  Huger 
closing  in  by  the  Newmarket  highway. 

Ten  days  previously  the  Federal  array  was  an  Octo- 
pus, reaching  out  long  arms  which  drew  blood  in  every  direction. 
On  that  morning  of  the  twenty-ninth  it  was  a  Fugitive — a  Fugi- 
tive but  not  a  coward.  Let  it  alone  and  it  would  grant  everything; 
press  it  too  closely  and  it  would  turn  and  draw  blood. 

When  the  commands  of  Sumner,  Franklin,  and  Heintzelman 
were  in  position  at  Savage's  Station  to  give  Jackson  a  check, 
McClellan  pushed  ahead  to  prepare  for  other  contingencies.  Two 
other  armies  were  preparing  to  strike  him  terrific  blows  before 
he.  reached  the  James,  and  he  must  provide  for  the  peril. 

An  hour  after  sunrise  Magruder's  advance  encountered  Sumner's 
front  and  was  whirled  back,  and  the  fighting  from  that  time 
until  afternoon,  when  the  whole  Confederate  command  was  up,  was 
confined  to  the  picket  lines.  About  mid-afternoon  the  storm 
broke.  Massed  in  solid  lines  of  battle,  and  cheering  as  they 
stepped  out,  the  Confederates  broke  cover  and  rolled  up  against 
the  Federal  position.  Blow  after  blow  was  rained  down  upon  the 
shield  lield  up  by  that  rear-guard  of  a  retreating  army,  but  it  was 
like  a  rock. 

Now  tlie  hammer  falls  upon  Hancock,  holding  the  \yoods  on  the 
extreme  rlglit — now  upon  Sumner's  center,  held  by  Kichardson — 
now  on  Sedgewick,  way  down  on  the  left,  and  riding  about  as  if 
bullets  could  not  kill ;  but  each  and  every  blow  was  returned  with 
mighty  strength.  Blood  flowed  under  the  green  trees  —  blood 
stained  the  velvet  grass  in  the  open  fields — blood  mingled  with  the 
dark  and  poisonous  waters  of  the  swamps,  but  the  blue  lines  would 
not  be  driven.  They  were  there  as  the  sun  came  up;  they  were 
still  there,  but  terribly  thinned,  as  the  sun  went  down.     As  night 
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<;anie  on  and  the  Tiger  drew  back  from  the  flame  and  smoke  to 
lick  his  woands,  the  Fugitive  began  his  farther  retreat  towards  the 
James.  Seven  thousand  dead  and  woanded  men  in  blue  and  gray 
lield  the  field  of  battle. 

Magruder  had  been  temporarily  checked,  but  the  two  other  Con- 
federate armies  were  thirsting  for  blood.  On  the  morning  of  the 
thirtieth  McClellan  realized  that  he  could  not  advance  beyond  the 
Charles  City -Cross  Roads  without  stopping  to  give  battle.  He 
must  here  wrestle  with  Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill.  Seeing  the 
«torm  gathering  to  sweep  him  away,  McClellan  turned  at  bay  to 
draw  blood.  He  had  failed  to  reach  Richmond — he  had  been 
obliged  to  plan  a  retreat — ^but  he  was  not  broken.  In  his  retreat 
he  would  prove  to  the  world  that  he  had  the  skill  of  a  great  general 
and  the  courage  of  a  hero. 

His  disposition  to  meet  this  second  attack  on  his  army  placed 
McCall's  division  on  the  right,  Slocum  on  the  left,  and  Kearney  in 
the  center,  each  well  supplied  with  artillery,  and  a  reserve  of  several 
brigades  of  infantry  held  in  hand  to  bo  thrown  at  any  imperilled 
point.  The  ground  was  field  and  forest  and  undergrowth,  and  the 
line  of  battle  as  finally  formed,  had  a  front  like  the  windings  of  a 
serpent. 

The  forenoon  passed  with  heavy  skirmishing,  and  it  was  not  until 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  that  Longstreet  was  ready.  Then  he 
hurled  ten  thousand  men  down  upon  McCall's  weak  division,  and 
for  two  hours  he  was  enveloped  in  flame  and  smoke  and  harried  by 
a  terrible  shower  of  shot  and  shell.  But  he  could  not  be  driven. 
He  was  there  to  hold  the  right,  and  there  he  would  die.  Just 
before  sundown  he  was  breasted  back  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  but 
he  gave  up  the  ground  foot  by  foot  and  finally  secured  a  new  line. 
It  was  in  this  movement  that  he  lost  a  battery  by  a  charge,  and  two 
more  from  being  abandoned  outright  by  their  cowardly  companies. 

After  striking  McCall  the  attack  rolled  down  the  line  upon 
Kearney.  He  had  open  ground  on  most  of  his  front,  and  his  bat- 
teries were  ready  with  their  deadliest  missiles.  As  the  gray  lines 
appeared  within  range  they  were  opened  on  with  a  fire  which 
seemed  to  sweep  the  front  clear  of  every  blade  of  grass,  but  with 
their  faces  towards  the  guns  the  Confederates  kept  closing  up  the 
terrible  gaps  and  sweeping  forward.  Shell  was  changed  for  grape 
and  canister,  and  now  the  front  was  a  wall  of  flame  which  rose  far 
above  the  heads  of  the  artillerists.  Through  this  wall  burst  the 
lines  of  gray — right  up  to  the  muzzles  of  the  death-dealing  guns — 
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but  then  to  encounter  the  close  and  destructive  fire  of  the  supports 
and  be  forced  to  retreat. 

Three  different  times  during  the  afternoon  a  fresli  force  massed 
on  Kearney — each  time  to-  advance  across  the  open  ground  to  the 
muzzles  of  his  batteries — each  time  to  be  sent  back  broken,  rent, 
and  bleeding. 

It  was  the  same  along  the  front  of  every  Federal  command — ^a 
desperate  attempt  to  find  a  gap  through  which  to  pour — a  desperate 
resolve  to  prevent.  When  night  came  Longstreet  and  Hill  were 
baffled.  Magruder  was  following  the  Fugitive,  but  not  too  closely, 
and  Franklin  had  struck  Jackson  in  the  face  at  White  Oak  Bridge. 
Under  cover  of  darkness  the  Fugitive  continued  his  retreat  towards 
the  James,  and  again  the  dead  and  wounded  were  counted  by 
thousands. 

The  hour  of  peril  to  McCall  came  when  his  two  German  batter- 
ies— Knierim's  and  Diedrich's — failed  him.  As  the  Confederates 
broke  cover  for  a  charge  every  gun  in  these  batteries  was  rushed  to 
the  rear  in  a  panic  and  without  excuse.  Returned  to  the  front 
again,  and  receiving  the  sneers  and  hisses  of  the  infantry  as  they 
came  up,  it  was  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  every  piece  was 
abandoned  as  it  stood,  and  such  as  were  saved  were  hauled  away  by 
the  infantry.  As  the  artillerists  broke  for  the  rear  they  cut  their 
horses  loose  and  mounted  them,  and  in  dashing  through  the  infantry 
they  caused  an  excitement  which  for  a  moment  threatened  a  panic 

Randol's  battery  had  been  particularly  aggressive,  and  was  so 
continuously  well  served  that  the  Confederates  determined  to  cap- 
ture it  at  any  cost.  Instead  of  a  line  of  battle  advancing  upon  it, 
two  Virginia  regiments  were  massed  in  the  shape  of  a  "V,"  the 
point  being  toward  the  battery.  The  men  were  ordered  to  advance 
on  a  run  and  with  arms  at  a  trail  and  not  to  halt  to  fire  a  single  shot. 

With  a  wild  yell  the  "  V "  left  cover  and  dashed  forward,  and 
the  tire  of  the  entire  battery  was  at  once  concentrated.  Grape  and 
canister  tore  through  the  wedge-shaped  command,  and  its  point  was 
shattered  again  and  again,  but  nothing  could  check  its  momentum. 
It  came  straight  at  the  battery — it  pushed  between  the  guns — 
it  swept  the  field  clear  and  cheered  as  it  di*agged  away  the  blood- 
spattered  cannon. 

Night  had  come,  and  the  Fugitive — anxious — wounded — bleed- 
ing, but  undefeated,  pressed  on.  Malvern  Hill  was  the  beacon  light 
held  out  to  him  as  the  black  clouds  gathered  overhead  and  the 
darkness  increased  the  difficulties  of  the  march. 

The  Tiger  was  following — grim — thirsting — confident. 
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(TANDING  in  the  front  door  of  the  old  brick  Malvern 
House  you  see  Turkey  Bend  in  the  James  River  to 
the  south.  It  i^  two  miles  away,  over  ravine,  hill 
and  thicket,  and  yet  it  seems  almost  at  your  feet.  In 
that  bend  lay  the  gnn-boat€  which  helped  save  Mo- 
Clellan's  army. 

Thirty  steps  in  rear  of  the  house  is  a  natural  sink,  the  beginning 
of  a  deep  ravine  which  runs  into  Deep  Bottom.  The  bottom  of 
this  sink  is  a  solid  bed  of  marl.  In  taking  out  marl  they  have  taken 
out  fifty  cannon-balls  and  nnexploded  shells,  and  there  are  more  to 
be  discovered.  The  trees  are  broken  and  splintered,  and  a  thousand 
bullets  have  been  picked  up  along  the  steep  sides. 

To  the  southeast,  on  a  clear  day,  the  eye  can  discern  Harrison's 
Landing,  which  was  McClellan's  haven  of  safety.  To  the  northwest 
is  the  Crews  farm,  across  which  the  Confederates  surged  as  they 
came  to  the  attack,  and  on  which  blood  poured  out  until  the  quiver- 
ing earth  would  drink  no  more.  To  the  south  and  west  is  forest — 
below  me  is  the  road  leading  to  Richmond  by  way  of  Varuna 
Grove.  Between  the  hill  and  the  road,  where  Porter  was  posted  in 
reserve  that  day,  is  a  field  of  ripened  corn.  To  the  right  of  this 
was  a  meadow.  To-day  it  is  a  tangled  wilderness  of  shrubs  and 
vines. 

The  old  brick  house  has  a  story  of  its  own.  Four  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  grape-shot  and  bullets  hit  the  bricks  that  day,  and 
thirteen  cannon-balls  left  marks  which  only  the  trowel  can  eflEace. 
Here  in  the  yard,  under  the  shade  trees,  the  surgeons  worked,  and 
as  they  plied  saw  and  knife  great  branches  fell  upon  them  from 
the  tree  tops.  Shell  and  ball  and  bullet  are  lying  in  the  tangled 
grass,  and  the  rank  weeds  hide  rusting  swords  and  broken  bayonets. 

Malvern  Hill  is  a  singular  spot.  It  is  an  almost  level  plateau  of 
ground  nearly  two  miles  long  and  about  a  mile  wide.  On  the  river 
side  the  banks  are  too  steep  for  soldiers  to  climb.     In  front,  or 
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towards  Richmond,  the  ground  slopes  away  like  a  lawn,  and  a  creek 
winds  in  and  out  and  furnishes  with  its  banks  natural  cover  for  ten 
thousand  men.  McClellan  had  fought  the  battles  of  Fair  Oaks, 
Williamsburg,  Gaines'  Mill,  Peach  Orchard  and  Savage  Station,  and 
here  was  his  last  stand. 

And  so  the  retreating  Federal  array  at  last  reached  Malvern  Hill. 
£very  day  had  witnessed  a  bloody  battle,  and  every  night  a  long 
march.  McClellan  had  been  sacrificed,  but  he  was  doing  what 
scarce  another  general  in  the  world  had  ever  done — winning  victories 
in  a  retreat.  Each  battle  was  begun  by  the  Confederates  with  the 
feeling  that  the  Federal  army  would  be  cut  to  pieces  and  captured. 
Each  battle  ended  in  a  victory  for  the  men  in  blue.  If  McClellan 
reached  City  Point  his  army  was  saved.  Therefore,  as  he  reached 
Malvern  Hill  on  his  retreat,  the  Confederates  made  one  last,  des- 
perate effort  to  crush  him.  And,  therefore,  too,  as  McClellan  reached 
that  grand  battle  ground,  he  determined  that  the  foe  which  had  so 
exultantly  pursued  his  trail  should  receive  a  bloodier  check  than 
had  yet  been  given  his  legions. 

There  were  four  roads  by  which  the  Confederates  could  pour 
their  troops  against  McClellan's  left.  Sixty  cannon  were  massed 
to  strengthen  this  flank.  On  the  crest  on  which  forty  of  those 
guns  bellowed  thunder  that  day,  a  farmer's  boy  is  dragging  in  fall 
wheat.  Furtlier  to  the  left  where  the  other  twenty  added  their 
flame  and  smoke,  there  is  a  tangle  of  weed  and  briar  and  brush. 
As  McClellan  sat  on  his  horse  that  day  on  this  crest  his  eye  could 
take  in  his  whole  semi-circle  of  battle  and  count  three  hundred 
cannon  with  their  black  muzzles  to  the  foe. 

Down  under  the  crest  of  this  hill,  behind  knolls  and  ridges  and 
the  banks  of  the  creek,  were  four  brigades  of  Federals.  Before 
them  were  the  fields  and  meadows  of  the  Crews  farm.  Behind 
these  fields  were  the  dark  pine  woods  in  which  the  Confederates 
were  massing.  Above  these  men  lying  in  ambush  were  the  sixty 
cannon,  each  gun  having  a  plunging  fire  on  the  plain.  All  night 
long  Sykes,  and  Morell,  and  Couch,  and  Hooker,  and  Kearney  and 
a  dozen  other  heroes  had  been  busy,  and  as  morning  came  little 
further  was  needed.  A  few  guns  were  shifted,  lines  dressed,  gaps 
filled,  and  in  the  full  glory  of  the  glorious  summer  morning  the 
men  waited  for  the  fury  of  the  storm  to  burst. 

A  death-like  silence  fell  upon  the  army  as  it  waited.  Here  for 
the  first  time  since  the  sudden  and  overwhelming  attack  in  the 
swamps  of  the  Chickahominy  there  was  exultation  in  the  hearts  of 
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the  men  as  they  stood  in  battle  line.  The  humblest  soldier  could  see 
that  attack  meant  defeat,  no  matter  what  the  force.  Couch's  division 
was  hiding  at  the  foot  of  the  plateau,  eager  for  the  tight  to  open. 
Further  up  were  the  grim  cannon.  Beyond  these  the  blue  lines 
and  the  drooping  flags.  Hunted  and  hounded,  the  Fugitive  had 
turned  at  bay.  Betrayed  and  abandoned,  he  was  going  to  prove 
himself  more  than  a  match  for  the  hosts  of  Lee,  Jackson  and 
Magruder. 

To  the  right  of  the  Crews  farm,  on  the  fields  hidden  by  rows  of 
shrubbery,  the  Confederate  infantry  marched  and  massed  until  the 
earth  trembled.  To  the  left,  under  the  dark  pines,  legions  of  men 
in  gray  stood  waiting.  From  the  pine-bordered  Varuna  Grove  road 
other  legions  debouched  into  the  forest  and  marched  by  the  flank 
until  they  formed  in  battle  line  across  the  green  fields  which  were 
drinking  in  the  summer  sunshine.  All  the  morning  lines  of  gray 
marched  to  the  right  or  left,  batteries  wheeled  slowly  into  position, 
and  that  ominous  silence  which  means  more  than  murder  held  the 
air  and  the  earth  in  its  grasp. 

A  sudden  tremor  quickly  ran  along  the  lines  of  blue.  The  Con- 
federate skirmishers  came  out  of  the  pines  in  a  long,  thin  line,  and 
boldly  advanced  into  the  fields.  They  can  count  two  hundred  of  the 
Federal  cannon  on  the  plateau,  and  they  can  see  the  blue  lines  massed 
for  battle,  but  they  are  coming  to  feel  the  way  across  the  fields — to 
see  what  that  fringe  of  bushes  conceals — to  discover  what  is  hidden 
behind  the  ridges.  They  skulk — they  dodge  about — they  creep  and 
crawl  over  the  grass  like  snakes.  It  is  a  mere  handful — routed  and 
sent  flying  by  one  volley  from  Couch's  advance  line.  The  Confed- 
erates now  understand  what  is  before  them,  and  they  wait  for  other 
brigades  and  divisions  to  come  up  and  swing  into  line.  Every  fifth 
man  in  those  gi*ay  lines  will  be  a  corpse  before  this  July  sun  goes 
down. 

An  hour  after  noon  the  storm  bursts.  Out  from  those  dark  pine 
woods  sweeps  a  double  line  of  battle,  banners  rippling,  muskets 
gleaming,  and  lines  dressed  as  if  on  parade.  In  ten  seconds  more 
than  two  hundred  cannon,  each  piece  having  a  clear  range,  open  on 
the  moving  lines  with  shot,  shell,  and  canister.  Where  the  shells 
burst  a  gap  fifty  feet  wide  is  opened  in  the  lines.  Where  grape  and 
shot  and  canister  tear  through,  men  are  piled  three  deep.  Malvern 
Hill  quivered  from  center  to  circumference  under  that  terrible  roar 
of  artillery,  and  yet  those  gray  lines  came  on.  Behind  them  the 
fields  were  strewn  with  corpses,  but  the  living  wall  rolled  on  and  on 
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as  if  no  power  on  earth  could  stop  it.  The  same  steady  tramp, 
tramp  —  no  faster,  no  slower,  and  men  who  looked  at  them  under 
the  smoke-cloud  wondered  if  they  were  soldiers  of  flesh  and  blood. 

Now,  when  the  lines  are  only  a  stone's  throw  from  the  men  lying 
behind  the  creek,  a  whole  division  springs  up  at  the  word,  muskets 
are  brought  to  an  ^'  aim,"  and  a  sheet  of  fire  a  mile  long  leaps  across 
the  narrow  space  and  withers  and  scorches  and  shrivels  whole  brig- 
ades. It  is  one  grand  terrible  crash — one  leaping,  hissing  billow  of 
flame — one  furious  shriek  and  scream  of  ten  thousand  bullets  seek- 
ing for  prey,  and  the  ambushed  tigers  along  the  creek  and  the  grim 
guns  on  the  hill  have  no  further  work  to  do.  Of  all  that  grand  line 
of  battle  a  few  poor  hundreds  hobble  back  beneath  the  shelter  of 
the  woods.  From  creek  to  the  forest  the  grass  is  no  longer  green. 
It  is  gray  with  the  dead  —  it  is  red  with  the  blood  of  men  torn  to 
fragments.  Men  never  made  a  more  gallant  advance  —  lines  never 
met  with  a  bloodier  repulse.  Slowly  the  blue  cloud  lifted  and 
floated  away  over  the  thick  forest  towards  Harrison's  Landing,  and 
the  guns  were  still. 

The  Federal  signal-men  on  Malvern  Hill  now  gave  the  gun- boats 
in  Turkey  Bend  the  range  and  location  of  the  Confederate  right, 
and  a  dozen  monster  guns  suddenly  opened  fire.  Great  shells  rose 
with  terrible  whirr,  sailed  over  the  heads  of  Porter's  men,  and  fell 
among  the  pines  and  exploded  with  a  crash  which  was  heard  miles 
away.  Branches  as  thick  as  a  man's  body  and  fifty  feet  long 
crashed  down  on  the  massing  Confederates  or  were  whiiled  about 
like  straws;  and  pines  which  had  braved  the  hurricane  and  the  light- 
ning flash  for  half  a  century  were  splintered  and  riven  and  dashed 
to  earth  at  a  blow.  Under  the  cover  of  the  woods  —  amidst  the 
awful  explosions  and  the  fearful  crashes,  the  Confederates  reformed 
and  moved  out  again. 

The  instant  those  gray  lines  were  clear  of  the  forest,  Malvern  Hill 
shook  and  trembled  again  with  the  roar  of  cannon,  and  the  gun- 
boats redoubled  their  tire.  Shot  and  shell,  and  grape-shot  and  can- 
ister whistled  and  screamed  until  there  was  one  awful  and  continu- 
ous shriek.  Every  man  in  gray  looked  into  the  eyes  of  a  horrible 
death,  and  yet  the  columns  moved  forward  without  an  instant's  halt. 
Regiments  were  decimated  before  they  had  traversed  a  third  of  the 
distance,  and  yet  the  survivors  moved  forward.  One  shell  from  the 
gun-boats  struck  down  a  score  of  men,  but  the  gap  was  closed  and 
eleven  men  were  left  to  represent  the  company.  Think  of  the  three 
hundred  cannon — the  shrieking,  screaming  tons  of  iron  hurled  into 
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that  crowded  mass,  and  then  wonder  how  men  faced  it!  With 
heads  bent  forward  as  if  breasting  a  snow-storm  —  with  teeth  hard 
clinched  and  muskets  tiglitly  grasped,  the  Confederates  again  dashed 
at  the  hill,  to  be  again  confronted  and  withered  by  tlie  fire  of 
Couch's  men.  A  single  voUej'  and  the  graj'  lines  were  no  more. 
In  place  of  them  were  heaps  of  dead,  writhing,  wounded,  and  a  few 
battalions  rushing  back  to  cover. 

Then  silence  fell  upon  hill  and  forest,  broken  for  the  next  two 
hours  only  by  the  sullen  boom  of  the  Parrotts  on  the  gun -boats  as 
their  fire  was  still  trained  on  the  woods.  McClellan's  left  was  his 
weakest  point,  and  that  weakest  point  had  beaten  back  two  desperate 
charges  by  twenty  thousand  men,  and  had  not  lost  above  a  hundred 
in  killed  and  wounded.  If  the  left  could  not  be  routed  the  center 
and  right  must  be  impregnable.  Did  the  silence  mdan  that  the 
enemy  had  abandoned  his  purpose  ?  Men  looked  down  upon  those 
fields  sucking  the  blood  of  six  thousand  corpses,  and  answered  yes. 

Silence  is  never  more  ominous  than  during  a  battle.  Then  it 
means  that  batteries  are  taking  new  positions,  battle  lines  being 
changed,  and  new  plans  being  brought  into  play.  Let  the  roar  of 
battle  suddenly  die  away  on  the  right  or  left  and  grim  silence  take 
its  place,  and  those  who  were  fighting  like  heroes  a  moment  before 
will  turn  pale  and  tremble. 

At  four  o'clock  the  birds  sang  in  the  old  trees  around  the  Malvern 
House,  and  commanders  of  brigades  and  divisions  asked  each  other 
what  that  silence  meant.  Not  a  living  Confederate  could  be  seen, 
and  what  was  passing  under  the  pines  no  man  knew. 

Beaten  back  in  those  two  desperate  charges,  the  Confederates 
were  the  more  determined.  They  had  attacked  by  regiments  and 
failed.  Now  they  would  attack  by  brigades  and  divisions,  and  suc- 
ceed. At  six  o'clock,  as  the  sun  hung  like  a  great  ball  of  fire  above 
the  trees,  fury  was  let  loose.  Scarcely  a  gun  was  tired  as  a  warn- 
ing. All  of  a  sudden  two  hundred  Confederate  field-pieces  were 
galloped  to  positions  along  the  far  edges  of  the  fields  and  at  once 
opened  a  terrible  fire  on  Malvern  Hill.  Three  hundred  guns 
instantly  replied,  and  the  roar  of  that  terrible  artillery  duel  was 
plainly  heard  thirty  miles  away. 

For  half  an  hour  hill  and  plain  was  enveloped  in  semi-darkness, 
throilgh  which  flames  darted  and  missiles  shrieked.  Then  the  Con- 
federate batteries  suddenly  ceased  and  the  gray  infantry  moved  out 
of  the  woods.  Over  the  bloody  grass  —  over  the  dead  —  a  mighty 
torrent  of  war  swept  forward  to  do  or  die.     Death  swooped  down 
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from  the  plateau  and  claimed  scores  and  hundreds.  The  gun-boata 
hurled  death  to  hundreds  more,  but  those  lines  never  stopped  till 
within  thirty  yards  of  the  creek.  Then  Couch's  men  rose  up  and 
swept  them  oflE  their  feet  with  one  terrible  volley. 

The  Federal  cheers  had  not  yet  died  away  when  the  gray  masses 
came  again.  Brigades  reduced  to  seven  hundred  men  by  that  fire 
rallied  and  reformed  where  the  corpses  lay  three  deep  and  dashed 
at  the  hill  on  the  double-quick,  but  not  to.  reach  it.  Three — ^five — 
seven  successive  times  those  gray  lines  rallied  and  rushed,  and  field 
batteries  crept  forward  over  the  corpses  until,  the  color  of  the  gun- 
ners' eyes  could  be  told  by  the  men  under  the  hill.  When  the  sun 
went  down  the  fight  was  ended.  McCIe Han's  position  was  impreg- 
nable. His  left  wing  alone  had  beaten  back  five  times  its  strength, 
and  the  army  which  had  so  exultantly  pursued,  and  which  was  so 
persistently  determined  to  destroy,  was  shattered  to  the  core.  Those 
who  looked  down  from  Round  Top  at  Gettysburg  after  Longstreet's 
charge  did  not  see  such  a  sfglit  as  the  men  who  looked  across  the 
meadows  of  the  Crews  farm.  The  horrors  of  war  left  foot-prints 
there  which  fifty  years  of  time  will  not  efface. 

Not  a  hundred  trees  are  missing  from  that  dark  silent  forest. 
There  they  stand,  just  as  when  that  July  sun  went  down  on  those 
scenes  of  horror.  It  was  not  a  tornado  which  rent  and  twisted  and 
shivered,  and  left  scars  and  traces  to  astound.  It  was  not  the  sud- 
den sweep  of  a  whirlwind  which  brought  down  tree-tops  and  splin- 
tered trunks. 

In  the  sandy  bed  of  a  dry  ravine  in  those  woods  which  hid  Ma- 
gruder's  men  that  day,  I  found  a  startling  reminder  of  that  fierce 
grapple.  There  lay  an  unexploded  hundred-pound  shell,  just  as  it 
crashed  through  the  trees.  Relic  hunters  have  carried  away  thou- 
sands of  bullets  and  hundreds  of  pieces  of  shell,  and  the  battle  field 
has  sent  to  the  Richmond  junk  dealers  tons  upon  tons  of  lead  and 
iron,  but  no  man  has  been  bold  enough  to  disturb  this  sleeping 
monster. 

All  day  long,  as  cannon  roared  and  muskets  crashed,  McClellan 
was  hurrying  his  trains  through  Deep  Bottom  to  the  river,  whose 
glimmer  his  soldiers  could  see  when  the  smoke  lifted.  Night 
brought  him  victory,  but  it  also  brought  retreat.  Only  when  the 
river  was  reached  could  the  army  be  fed  and  reorganized. 

The  afternoon  is  waning  as  I  turn  for  a  last  look  at  the  old  brick 
house  with  its  scars  of  cannon-ball  and  bullet.    The  rent  and  shivered 
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trees  cast  their  shadows  on  the  bricks.  No  hand  hae  traced  a  word 
or  letter  there,  bnt  still  I  read  : 

"  Twenty  thousand  Federals  He  dead  between  this  hill  and  the 
Chickabominy.     Who  sacrificed  them ) " 

Aye  I  who  did  ?  Who  baffled  McClellan's  plans  ?  Who  left  that 
army  exposed!  Who  refused  him  support  to  make  victory  of 
defeat!  Who  was  it  who  muttered  and  sulked  when  that  army 
was  rescned  and  crowned  with  victory  ? 

Tliere  is  no  tablet  in  the  wall,  but  across  the  bullet-chipped  bricks 
I  read  the  words  dispatched  to  Secretary  Stanton  from  the  Sava^ 
Station,  and  never  to  be  forgotten  while  history  lives : 

I  know  that  a  few  thouaand  more  mea  would  bare  chant^ed  this  battle  from 
a  defeat  to  a  victor;.  As  it  b,  the  govemmeut  must  not  and  cannot  hold  me 
responsible  for  the  result. 

I  feel  too  earnestly  lo-nlght.  I  have  seen  too  many  dead  and  wounded  com- 
rades to  feel  otherwise  than  that  the  government  has  aot  sustained  this  armj.  If 
jou  do  not  do  so  now  the  game  is  lost. 

If  I  save  this  armj  now,  I  tell  you  plainly  that  I  owe  do  thanks  to  you  or  to 
any  other  persons  in  Washlngtoa. 

You  have  dons  your  best  to  sacrifice  this  army  I 

History  need  only  preserve  the  words.     Every  honse  and  hill  and  , 
forest  and  meadow  from  Malvern  to  the  dark  waters  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy  will  famish  accusing  witnesses  for  half  a  century  to  come. 


— ftf — fa|f. 


PFTER  Malvern  Hill— what* 

Lee  had  thrown  his  arm;  at  the  platean,  and  it  had 
)  been  flung  back,  broken — bruieed — dieorganized  to  a 
^  ,    certain  extent. 

'Li^r  When  McClellan  issued   his  order  for  the  army  to 

fall  back  to  the  James,  there  was  indifrnation  among  many  of  his 
officers,  and  Porter,  Kearney,  and  others  were  lond  in  their  protes- 
tations. Because  tlie  Octopus,  reaching  out  his  cruel  arms  in  a  last 
effort  to  clutch  and  destroy  his  victim,  had  been  beaten  off,  certain 
officers  leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  Lee  was  sorely  defeated  and 
could  be  pursued  back  over  the  same  roate  to  the  gates  of  Rich- 
mond. 

Was  Lee  broken?  Emphatically  nol  As  night  fell  upon  the 
battle  fleld  of  Malvern  Hill,  tliousands  of  his  men  had  not  yet  flred 
a  shot.  A  few  brigades  were  disorganized,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  army  was  well  in  hand. 
Had  McClellan  moved  to  the  attack  next  day  he  must  have  left  a 
defensible  position  to  attack  one  of  Lee's  own  choosing,  with  the 
odds  of  battle  against  him, 

And  the  hot-headed  subordinates  and  carping  critics  seem  to  have 
lost  sight  of  the  important  fact  that,  even  had  Lee  retreated 
towards  Richmond,  McClellan  was  in  no  condition  to  follow.  He 
had  burned  his  stores  at  the  White  Uonsc — ^at  Savage's  Station — at 
every  spot  where  he  Iialted  to  make  a  tight  for  his  life.  He  had 
lost  scores  of  wagons  and  thousands  of  horses  and  mules,  and  as  his 
troops  swung  into  line  at  Malvern  Hill  it  was  with  empty  haver- 
sacks. To  pursue  Lee  he  must  have  time  co  reorganize  his  shat- 
tered divisions,  replace  his  trains  and  find  a  way  to  feed  his  army. 

Could  Lee  have  been  beaten  back  over  those  roads  by  the  Federal 
army,  even  if  fully  prepared  for  the  aggressive?  No,  again  I  As 
he  left  Richmond  to  fall  upon  McClellan  it  was  by  three  different 
roads,  with  three  different  commands,  to  strike  the  Federal  army  at 
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three  difierent  points.  In  qo  one  battle  ooold  be  claim  a  vic- 
tory. 

Had  Lee  retreated,  McClellan's  pnreuit  must  have  been  by  tbe 
same  higbwa^  held  by  Btrong  rear-gnards.  Had  Lee  halted  and 
MoClellan  been  forced  to  attack,  wliat  were  the  ctianceB  for  a  Fed- 
eral victory? 

McClelian  drew  back  to  the  river,  bia  campaign  ended.  He  had 
left  behind  him  nearly  sixty  pieces  of  artillery,  half  a  dozen  battle- 
flags,  thirty  thonsand  stands  of  arms,  fifteen  tbonsand  dead, 
vonnded  and  missing,  and  had  reduced  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
stores  to  ashes.  He  was  a  fallen  chief.  "Defeat"  was  written  on 
■  every  wall,  and  the  country  called  for  bis  bead.  His  proad  spirit 
must  have  bnmed  over  his  position — at  the  insults  heaped  upon 
him — at  the  knowledge  that  a  hearty  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
government  would  have  brought  different  results. 

As  the  army  fell  back  to  the  James  it  made  itself  secnre  from 
mccessfnl  attack  and  began  to  reorganize.  Lee  remained  before  it 
for  a  few  days,  and  realizing  that  it  could  not  be  moved  for  some 
time,  he  withdrew  towards  Kichmond  to  aasame  the  aggressive. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  July  General  Halleek  was  appointed 
commandai^in-chief  of  all  the  Federal  forces,  and  dnring  tbe  same 
month  General  Pope  was  paraded  before  tbe  public  as  the  coming 
aucceesful  general. 


foil's  ^ig^ls  %xaM^  Hanassas. 


ACKSON  IB  moving! 

So  said  the  Federal  signal  flags  on  the  moiiiing  of  the 
twenty-fifth  of  August,  1862. 

Pope  had  fallen  back  from  his  line  on  the  Kapidan 
and  retreated  behind  the  Rappahannock.  Lee  had  fol- 
lowed him  and  meant  to  attack.  A  part  of  the  Confederates  had 
forced  the  crossing  of  the  river,  and  the  two  great  commanders  were 
moving  their  chess  men  here  and  there  as  they  made  ready  for  the 
great  battle  which*  could  not  long  be  delayed. 

Jackson  was  at  Jefferson,  on  Lee's  left.  On  the  morning  of  the 
twenty -fifth  he  took  the  road  to  Amiss  ville,  and  after  crossing  the 
river  there,  he  turned  to  the  northeast,  in  the  direction  of  Water- 
loo. It  was  then  that  the  Federal  signal  flags  waved  the  news. 
With  his  right  wing  and  center  Lee  meant  to  face  Pope  and  hold 
him  wliere  he  was  until  Jackson  had  carried  out  a  plan.  What  wa& 
it,  and  where  was  he  going?  Pope  did  not  know.  From  the 
direction  of  the  marcli  Jackson  could  strike  into  the  Shenandoah,  or 
he  could  swing  into  the  rear  of  the  Federal  army.  Which  course 
he  would  take  no  one  in  that  Federal  army  knew  or  seemed  to  care. 
At  least  no  energetic  movement  was  made  to  find  out,  and  by  and 
by  Pope  made  up  his  mind  that  Jackson  had  started  for  the  Shenan- 
doah and  would  bother  liim  no  more. 

All  day  long  of  the  twenty-fifth  Jackson  pushed  ahead  at  cavalry 
pace,  and  by  the  next  evening  he  was  at  Bristol  Station,  squarely  in 
the  rear  of  the  Federal  army.  Instead  of  turning  to  the  west  at 
Salem  and  making  for  the  valley  he  had  turned  east  and  marched 
for  Manassas.  Five  thousand  Federals  posted  in  Thoroughfare  Gap 
could  have  held  him  until  the  arrival  of  an  army  corps,  but  there 
were  no  Federals  in  the  Gap.  Pope  had  seen  Lee  cut  twenty-five 
thousand  men  off  from  his  army  and  swing  them  beyond  the  Federal 
right,  and  yet  he  took  no  steps  to  guard  the  approaches  in  his  rear 
until  too  late.     As  the  hours  passed  by  Jackson  hurried  on,  and  on, 
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and  on,  expecting  each  hour  that  his  great  movement  would  be 
exposed,  but  never  meeting  with  the  slightest  opposition.  Had  ho 
found  a  division  holding  Thoroughfare  Gap  he  must  have  turned 
back.  On  the  niglit  of  the  twenty-sixth,  when  he  struck  the  rail- 
road, Pope  sent  a  single  regiment  down  on  the  cars  to  drive  away 
the  "  intruders,"  supposing  that  Mosby  had  dashed  in.  Instead  of 
Mosby  with  a  hundred  guerillas,  it  was  Jackson  with  twenty-five 
thousand  fighters.  It  was  only  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh 
that  Pope  realized  that  any  considerable  body  of  Confederates  was 
in  his  rear. 

Manassas  was  the  great  Federal  storehouse.  It  was  a  part  of  Jack- 
son's plan  to  destroy  everything,  and  he  lost  not  an  hour  in  begin- 
ning his  work.  Ewell  was  sent  in  the  direction  of  the  Federal 
army,  and  the  weak  Federal  guard  over  the  depot  was  speedily  over- 
come. Then,  for  an  hour  or  two,  Jackson's  men  were  let  loose  on 
the  stores.  There  was  everything  there  to  tempt  a  soldier's  appetite, 
and  the  Confederates  had  not  eaten  full  rations  for  three  days. 
Men  ate  their  fill,  and  then  loaded  themselves  down  with  sugar, 
bacon,  canned  fruits  and  choice  hospital  stores.  Jackson's  march 
towards  Centreville  could  be  traced  by  empty  cans  and  bottles  and 
the  stores  which  the  men  were  tired  of  carrying.  What  could  not 
be  eaten  or  carried  away  was  to  be  burned,  and  it  was  only  when  that 
great  cloud  of  smoke  rolled  heavenwards  that  Pope  knew  any  part 
of  Jackson's  plans.  Official  Confederate  reports  show  that  they 
removed  or  destroyed  supplies  which  had  cost  the  Federal  govern- 
ment millions  of  dollars.  One  of  the  captures  was  a  field  battery 
of  eight  guns,  complete  even  to  horses,  and  this  battery  was  send- 
ing death  into  the  Union  ranks  two  days  later. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-seventh,  in  pushing  forward 
toward  Manassas  to  develop  the  enemy,  Hooker  ran  upon  Ewell, 
and  a  battle  opened  which  did  not  close  till  the  dusk  of  evening. 
Jackson  depended  on  Ewell  to  stay  there  until  the  stores  were 
destroyed,  and  at  sundown  sent  him  word  to  fall  back.  Hooker 
plumed  himself  on  having  driven  the  enemy  across  Broad  Run  and 
put  him  to  flight,  but  Ewell  was  retiring  in  obedience  to  orders.  It 
was  a  fight  between  divisions  only,  but  so  hotly  contested  and  so 
bravely  maintained,  that  neither  line  had  been  driven  a  hundred 
feet  when  Jackson's  order  came. 

Pope  reached  Hooker  after  the  fight  and  then  made  up  his  mind 
that  Jackson  was  at  Manassas  and  could  be  bagged.  Orders  were 
instantly  dispatched  to  different  corps  commanders  to  concentrate 
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on  Manassas,  but  before  any  brigade  outside  of  Hooker's  division 
had  advanced  a  rod,  Jackson  was  moving.  Pope  expected  him  to 
remain  at  Manassas  until  the  Federal  army  found  it  convenient  to 
bag  him,  and  great  was  his  surprise  when  he  dashed  out  of  the 
woods  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth  to  find  Jackson  gone. 
The  Federal  bag  was  ready,  but  the  victim  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
In  what  direction  had  he  gone  ? 

Pope  killed  himself  as  a  leader  when  he  issued  his  bombastic 
proclamation  to  the  army,  but  he  was  a  fighter  for  all  that.  He 
fell  back  from  the  Kapidan  to  shorten  his  lines  and  secure  a  better 
figliting  position.  The  best  military  writers  have  praised  his 
sagacity  in  this.  He  meant  to  fight  Lee  on  the  Rappahannock,  but 
Lee,  Jackson,  and  one  or  two  other  things  prevented.  Lee  mys- 
tified him  by  certain  movements.  Kain  swelled  the  river  and 
prevented  Pope  from  crossing  part  of  his  forces  to  assail  Lee's- 
rear  and  flank.  A  corps  commander  retired  from  a  position  he 
should  have  held.  Jackson  cut  loose,  and  no  Federal  knew  his 
objective  point.  Pope  did  not  believe  Jackson  would  dare  swing 
into  his  rear.  He  did  not  suspect  that  it  was  Lee's  plan  to 
march  after  Jackson  and  pour  through  the  same  Thoroughfare 
Gap  to  join  him. 

Hooker  lost  his-  wits  at  Chancellors ville.  Bumside  lost  his  at 
Fredericksburg.  Pope  did  not  lose  his  around  Manassas,  but  he 
failed  to  discover  what  the  enemy  were  doing,  and  all  his  moves, 
were  made  in  the  dark.  He  sent  orders  by  one  courier  and  counter- 
manded them  by  another.  He  marched  divisions  and  corps  all  day 
and  counter-marched  them  at  night.  After  Jackson  had  been  gone 
from  Manassas  ten  hours.  Pope  ordered  up  a  corps  to  cut  his  march- 
ing line  in  two !  He  expected  to  find  Jackson  on  the  twenty-eighth 
where  he  was  on  the  twenty-seventh.  He  expected  him  to  retreat 
through  Thoroughfare  Gap,  when  Jackson  knew  that  Lee  was 
coming  to  join  him  through  the  same  Gap.  He  expected  Jackson 
was  after  the  wagon  trains  in  one  direction,  while  he  was  really 
marching  in  anotlier  direction  to  pick  his  position  to  wait  for  Lee's 
arrival.  Pope  was  no  coward ;  neither  was  he  incompetent. 
But  he  was  mystified  and  dumb-founded  and  groping  his  way  from 
hour  to  hour. 

As  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  Jackson  had  gone  towards 
Centreville,  Pope  acted  with  energy,  but  he  made  a  mistake.  He 
could  not  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  Jackson  wanted  to  retreat 
through  Thoroughfare  Gap,  and  march  back  to  rejoin  Lee  on  the 
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Huppahannock,  and  he  hastened  to  throw  a  force  between  Jackson 
and  the  Gap.  Jackson  was  simply  looking  for  a  position  to  await 
the  arrival  of  Lee,  and  the  force  thrust  between  him  and  the  Gap 
would  presently  find  itself  between  two  Confederate  armies.  Pope 
had  his  plan  to  bag  Jackson  —  Jackson  had  his  plan  to  hold  Pope 
until  Lee  came  up.  In  this  detennined  attempt  to  capture  Jackson, 
Pope  ordered  McDowell  to  close  in.  To  obey  he  must  leave 
Thoroughfare  Gap  undefended.  He  took  the  responsibility  of 
detaching  the  divisions  of  King  and  Kicketts  and  leaving  them 
behind,  but  as  soon  as  Lee  made  his  appearance  these  divisions 
retired  and  permitted  him  to  pour  through  and  join  Jackson. 

What  is  known  as  the  battle  of  Gainesville  was  brought  about 
through  a  mistake  of  Jackson.  A  Federal  column  on  the  march 
to  a  new  position,  was  supposed  by  him  to  be  in  retreat,  and  he 
gave  orders  for  an  attack.  The  blue  column  wheeled  into  battle- 
line  at  the  sound  of  the  first  gun,  and  for  about  three  hours  the 
conflict  was  close  and  bloody.  On  the  Federal  side  King's  division 
alone  was  engaged,  and  though  opposed  by  superior  numbers  they 
could  not  be  driven  a  single  foot.  When  Jackson  discovered  his 
mistake  he  would  have  drawn  off,  but  this  the  Federals  would  not 
let  him  do. 

As  Gainesville  was  the  mistake  of  Jackson,  so  was  Groveton  the 
"mistake  of  Pope.  Still  following  up  his  theory  that  he  could  bag 
Jackson,  he  made  the  attack  at  Groveton  on  what  he  supposed  was 
Jackson's  army,  but  which  was  in  reality  the  entire  Confederate 
force,  Lee  having  come  up  and  been  in  line  for  many  hours.  Por- 
ter was  to  come  up  on  Jackson's  flank  at  Groveton,  and  was  court- 
martialed  and  cashiered  for  his  failure  to  do  so.  And  yet,  when 
Porter  was  ready  to  move,  he  found  Longstreet  in  his  front.  Por- 
ter knew  what  Pope  had  to  learn  hours  after  —  that  the  Confed- 
erate army  was  all  up.  Porter  held  flfteen  thousand  Confederates 
from  pusliing  on  to  Groveton.  When  the  order  was  sent  him  to 
move  against  Jackson,  Lee  was  supposed  to  be  still  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Gap.  McDowell  interpreted  the  same  order  to  suit  his 
own  ideas,  and  no  charge  was  brought  against  him.  King  and 
Ricketts  fell  back  from  Thoroughfare  Gap  against  all  orders,  let- 
ting Lee  in,  and  yet  they  sat  in  judgment  on  Porter.  Sigel  misin- 
terpreted a  plain  order  by  which  a  part  of  the  troops  had  a  march 
of  nine  miles  for  nothing,  but  his  blunder  was  excused.  Pope 
attacked  like  a  man  who  meant  to  win  a  victory,  and  when  night 
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fell  the  fields  of  Groveton  were  heaped  with  dead  and  wounded. 
That  was  all.     Jackson  was  still  there. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  after  several  hours  of  terrific  fighting,  and 
after  Milroy,  Schenck,  Reynolds  and  Schurz  had  taken  their  com- 
mands in  and  fought  them  until  exhausted  and  obliged  to  fall  back. 
Pope  saw  that  Jackson  could  not  be  driven  by  any  such  fighting. 
The  Confederate  center  was  protected  by  a  railroad  embankment. 
Pope  determined  to  mass  a  crack  brigade  and  hurl  it  upon  the  cen- 
ter, and  to  follow  it  with  a  division.  Hooker  was  to  lead,  and  he 
selected  Grover's  brigade  of  five  regiments.  It  was  composed  of 
regiments  from  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  every  man  knew  that  desperate  fighting  was  in  store  for  him. 
With  muskets  loaded  and  bayonets  fixed  the  blue  regiments  ad- 
vanced at  a  steady  pace.  Confederate  shells  tore  through  the  ranks, 
and  grape  and  canister  cut  wide  gaps  in  the  lines,  but  nothing 
stopped  the  onward  march.  Now  they  halt  to  deliver  their  fire, 
and  then  they  rush  for  Jackson's  center  with  cheers  which  are  heard 
two  miles  away.  After  that  one  volley  they  must  depend  on  the 
bayonet  alone.  They  dashed  into  the  smoke,'  over  the  dead  and 
wounded,  through  the  woods  and  thickets,  and  Jackson's  firet  line 
of  battle  was  driven  from  the  embankment  with  cold  steel  at  their 
backs.  There  was  a  shock — a  grapple — and  that  Federal  wedge  had 
entered  Jackson's  center.  Pausing  only  a  moment  to  reform,  the 
blue  brigade  rushed  at  the  second  line,  bent  it  back  upon  the  third, 
and  for  a  few  minutes  men  jabbed  with  the  bayonet,  struck  with 
clubbed  muskets,  and  tired  at  such  close  range  that  the  flame  of  the 
powder  seemed  to  follow  the  bullets  through  the  victims.  Two 
lines  had  been  carried  —  the  third  was  fighting  as  regiments  fight 
when  they  realize  that  retreat  means  disaster  to  a  whole  army. 
Confederates  who  helped  to  bury  the  dead  at  that  point  say  that 
scores  of  blue  and  gray  clutched  each  other  as  they  went  down  in 
the  agonies  of  death.  Dozens  of  men  lay  dead  with  bayonets  pin- 
ning the  corpse  to  the  earth. 

Grover's  brigade  was  to  have  been  supported  by  a  division,  but 
that  division  did  not  come.  The  wedge  had  penetrated — Jackson's 
third  line  could  not  stand  another  blow,  and  yet  not  another  Fed- 
eral advanced.  Why?  No  need  to  ask  Pope  —  he  had  no  explan- 
ations. Longstreet  was  there  at  noon,  and  yet  when  that  charge 
was  made,  hours  later,  Pope  was  seeking  to  bag  Jackson  and  igno- 
rant that  he  had  been  reinforced.  Slowly  the  blue  lines  yielded, 
retreating  foot   by  foot,  and  when   that  brigade  had  reached  the 
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Pederal  lines  again  it  had  left  live  hundred  dead  behind  it.  It  had 
penetrated  Jackson's  center — it  had  left  five  hundred  corpses  in  its 
path — nothing  moi'e. 

Pope  could  have  advanced  his  whole  line  as  well  as  a  single 
brigade.  History  is  silent  as  to  why  he  did  not.  He  was  trying 
to  bag  Jackson.  Did  he  expect  to  do  it  by  throwing  him  men 
to  shoot  at?  When  Grover  was  driven  back,  bloodstained  and 
defeated,  Kearney  was  ordered  to  try  the  same  dash  at  another 
point.  He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  Stevens'  division  and  he 
rushed  upon  A.  P.  Hill.  Had  Phil  Kearney  been  ordered  to  lead 
a  single  company  against  all  the  artillery  in  the  Confederate  service 
he  would  not  have  flinched.  Gallant  as  any  cavalier  of  old  — 
brave  as  any  knight  of  history,  if  the  whisper  had  reached  his  ears 
that  death  would  clasp  his  hand  a  few  hours  later  at  another  point 
on  the  same  field,  he  betrayed  no  sign.  He  had  seen  Grover  driven 
back  —  ho  knew  what  desperate  fighting  awaited  him,  but  no  man 
saw  his  face  grow  paler  as  he  took  the  place  of  honor  and  dashed 
straight  at  Hill,  who  was  on  Jackson's  left. 

Every  Federal  history  which  is  written  in  truth  will  admit  that 
Hill  was  outnumbered  on  the  start.  Some  of  his  men  had  only 
three  or  four  rounds  of  ammunition  left,  when  Kearney  swept  down 
upon  them.  They  were  rolled  back,  and  Jackson's  left  was  actually 
turned  and  taken  in  flank.  Then  again  men  fought  with  clubbed 
muskets — with  the  bayonet — even  with  branches  twisted  oflE  the 
trees,  and  with  rocks  pulled  from  the  soil.  Gregg's  brigade  received 
the  first  sliock.  What  it  cost  him  is  told  in  Confederate  reports.  In 
five  minutes  he  was  out  of  ammunition  and  fighting  with  the  bayo- 
net alone.  In  a  brief  quarter  of  an  hour  that  one  brigade  had  lost 
over  six  hundred  men.  It  was  pushed  back,  but  it  could  not  be 
routed.  Regiments  which  had  not  a  cartridge  fell  back  in  order, 
with  bayonets  pointed  towards  the  Federals.  Where  was  the 
Federal  support?  Did  Pope  expect  that  one  division  to  bag  Jack- 
son ?  It  had  almost  cut  him  in  two  in  the  center,  but  when  it  had 
done  all  that  desperate  men  could  do.  Hill  threw  forward  two 
fresh  brigades,  and  Kearney  was  driven  back,  leaving  a  thousand 
dead  and  wounded  to  prove  his  valor. 

And  still  Pope  labored  under  the  delusion  that  he  had  only  Jack- 
son's army  in  front  of  him.  Longstreet  had  been  there  ever  since 
noon — Stephen  D.  Lee  was  there  with  all  his  artillery — Porter  was 
being  held  by  a  Confederate  force,  and  yet  Pope  would  not  believe 
it.     Even  when   the   Confederates   shortened    their    line  for  an 
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expected  advance  by  the  whole  Federal  army  at  annaet.  Pope  was 
pleased  to  constme  it  into  a  retreat,  and  he  pushed  three  brigadea 
into  a  position  where  they  were  decimated  and  driven  oat.  Six 
thonsand  Federal  dead  were  lying  on  the  field  of  Groveton— every 
assanlt  of  Pope's  had  been  repulsed,  and  yet  he  sat  down  and  tele- 
graphed, after  being  forced  to  believe  Longstreet  had  come  np : 

^^  We  fought  a  terrific  battle  here  yesterday.  .  •  .  The  enemy 
were  driven  from  the  field.  .  .  •  The  enemy  lost  two  to  one. 
...  He  is  retiring  towards  the  mountain.  •  •  .  We  have 
made  great  captures." 

The  enemy  had  not  been  driven  a  single  rod.  He  had  simply 
shortened  his  lines.  He  was  not  retiring.  He  had  not  lost  two  to 
one.  Pope  had  captured  nothing ;  the  enemy  had  captured  many 
prisoners  and  •several  thousand  'stands  of  arms,  and  yet  Pope 
thought  he  had  won  a  great  victory,  and  he  spent  the  night  in  pre- 
paring plans  to  crush  the  whole  Confederate  army  on  the  morrow  t 
That  morrow  was  to  see  the  number  of  dead  quadrupled — ^to  see 
Pope  driven  at  every  point — ^to  see  the  blue  lines  falling  back  upon 
Washington.  Pope  was  to  be  defeated  and  driven,  and  his  head 
was  to  fall,  but  some  one  else  was  to  sufEer  with  him.  Fitz  John 
Porter,  held  at  bay  by  Longstreet,  and  likewise  saving  Pope  by 
holding  Longstreet  from  moving  on,  was  to  be  degraded  and  dis* 
graced,  and  his  judges  were  to  be  the  men  who  left  fords  open  to- 
Jackson — who  left  bridges  for  his  artillery — who  skulked  away  from 
Thoroughfare  Oap  at  Lee's  thunder  and  let  him  through  to  Jack* 
son's  aid  I  Pope  groped  his  way  over  those  fields  like  a  man  blind- 
folded !  He  ordered  and  countermanded  in  the  same  moment.  He 
remembered  dozens  of  orders  which  he  never  wrote.  He  filled 
every  road  with  wagon  trains  and  then  expected  whole  army  corps 
to  march  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour.  The  best  Federal 
military  authority,  writing  for  the  years  to  come,  and  writing  in  a 
spirit  of  peace,  with  all  the  facts  before  them,  have  pointed  out 
such  grave  errors  and  serious  mistakes  in  his  campaign  that  readers 
mast  wonder  that  any  part  of  his  army  reached  a  haven  of  safety. 


, — Invasion. 


'  HE  battle  of  Groveton  was  Pope's  last  effort  before 
being  driven  oortb  of  Bull  Run.  It  proved  his  pluck, 
but  it  brought  another  defeat.  When  he  had  with- 
drawn to  the  heights  of  Centreville  hope  retunitd  for 
a  few  honrs.  He  had  a  short  line,  a  strong  position,  and 
reinforcement  from  McClcllan's  army  were  hastening  up.  If  Lee 
would  only  attack  him  in  front  he  might  hold  his  ground. 

But  Lee  had  no  thought  of  hurling  his  troops  against  that  strong 
position.  He  liad  counted  Pope's  dead  and  wounded  —  he  had  seen 
thousands  of  Federal  prisoners  marched  to  the  rear  —  he  felt  certain 
that  Pope  was  more  or  less  disorganized  and  debating  on  further 
retreat. 

Jackson  was  sent  on  another  flank  movement.  Detaching  his 
command  and  that  of  Ewell  without  confusion  or  delay,  he  crossed 
Bull  Run,  gained  the  Little  River  turnpike,  and  then  swept  around 
towards  Fairfax.  Pope  must  retreat  beyond  Fairfax  or  find  his 
army  between  Lee  and  Jackson. 

Jackson's  movement  was  on  too  large  a  scale  to  escape  detection. 
Pope  divined  his  intentions,  realized  the  danger  of  the  situation, 
and  at  once  ordered  a  retreat.  He  fell  back  just  in  time  to  prevent 
Jackson  from  gaining  his  rear,  but  the  wily  old  fox  was  already  on 
his  flank  at  Chantilly,  and  he  hung  there  until  he  drew  blood  from 
two  thousand  men.  It  was  here  that  the  gallant  Phil  Kearney 
yielded  up  his  life,  and  the  same  pitiless  storm  beat  down  upon  the 
faces  of  other  dead  for  wkoni  a  nation  was  to  mourn. 

Pope  began  his  "headquarters  iu  the  saddle."  He  scoffed  at 
"lines  of  retreat,"  He  would  study  "  the  probable  line  of  retreat 
of  his  opponent."  He  would  "  look  before  and  not  beliind."  That 
address  was  issued  on  the  fourteenth  of  July.  On  the  second  of 
September  his  army  was  cowering  behind  the  defenses  of  Wasliing- 
ton.  He  had  lost  over  twenty-fire  thousand  men,  twelve  battle- 
flags,  forty  pieces  of  artillery,  twelve  thousand  stands  of  arms,  three 
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handred  wagons,  two  thooBand  animals,  and  stores  worth  millioDa 

of  dollars  had  been  destroyed,     Leo  had  loeC  ten  thousand  men,  bat 
he  had  gained  forty  miles  of  ground  and  all  the  spoils. 

Lee  had  no  thoqglit  of  assaulting  the  defenses  of  WafihingtOD. 
McClelhin  had  been  deposed  —  Pope  beaten  —  Virginia  practically 
swept  clear  of  Federal  commands.  The  hour  was  ripe  for  invasion. 
By  tlie  seventh  of  September  he  was  in  Maryland,  and  the  cry  at 
"  Invasion  t "  had  startled  every  hamlet  in  the  North. 


\t  CrisM. 


;  Pope  rode  to  the  front,  McClellan'B  army  waa  being 
,  recalled  from  the  James.  As  Pope  reached  the  climax 
)  of  hiB  mihtary  glory,  McClellan  was  ordered  to  report  at 
Alexandria  —  deposed  —  degraded  —  disgraced.  As  the 
roar  of  the  guns  at  Chaiitilly  reached  his  ears  he  for- 
gave the  blow  strack  by  Halleck  and  telegraphed  him  : 

"I  cannot  express  to  yon  the  pain  and  mortification  1  have 
experienced  to-day  in  listening  to  the  distant  firing  of  my  men.  As 
I  can  be  of  no  further  nse  here,  I  respectfnlly  ask  that,  if  there  is  a 
probability  of  the  conflict  being  renewed  on  the  morrow,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  go  to  the  scene  of  battle  with  my  staff  —  merely  to  be 
with  my  own  men,  if  nothing  more.  They  will  fight  none  the 
worse  for  my  being  with  them.  If  it  ia  not  deemed  best  to  trust 
me  with  the  command  of  ray  own  army,  I  simply  ask  to  be  per- 
mitted to  share  its  fate  on  the  fleld  of  battle.  Please  reply  to  this 
to-night." 

The  records  of  war  do  not  show  another  sueb  appeal  from  a 
deposed  commander.  Fremont  wonld  not  serve  under  Pope  because 
the  latter  had  been  his  inferior  in  rank  in  the  west,  McClellan  was 
willing  to  serve  as  a  volunteer  under  the  man  who  bad  done  his  best 
to  cover  him  with  insult.  Halleck  made  no  reply  to  the  appeal, 
but  in  his  arrogance  he  waa  preparing  for  a  terrible  fall.  Scarcely 
twenty-four  hours  had  passed  when,  after  an  interview  with  the 
humbled  and  broken  Pope,  he  telegraphed  : 

"  I  beg  of  you  to  assist  me  in  this  crisis  with  yonr  ability  and 
experience." 

This  was  followed  by  a  request  from  Lincoln  for  McClellan  to 
hasten  to  Washington,  and  he  was  at  once  placed  in  command.  He 
understood  the  danger,  and  he  planned  to  meet  it  Lee  was  throw- 
ing his  whole  force  across  the  Potomac,  and  the  Federal  army  most 
march  fast  and  flght  as  it  never  had  before. 

In  fire  days  the  troops  which  had  songht  the  defenses  of  Wash- 
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iDgton  after  Ohantilly,  broken,  dispirited,  and  their  plack  gone, 
were  inarching  over  the  highways  uf  Maryland  to  meet  Lee  and 
defeat  liim.  Accident  placed  in  McClellan's  hands  Lee's  plans,  and 
it  was  discovered  that  Stonewall  Jackson  had  Harper's  Ferry  as  hie 
objective  point  McClellan  needed  the  men  and  material  there. 
So  long  as  it  held  out  Jackson  wonld  be  nnable  to  combine  with 
Lee,  and  McClellan  had  the  fewer  to  encounter  in  the  struggle 
which  iiiost  take  place. 


Sffttt^  P^onntaitt, 


^T  Soath  MoDtitain  Lee  waited  for  McCIellan  to  come 
ap.    He  must  bold  him  antil  Jackson  had  solved'  the 
I  problem  at  Harper's  Ferry. 

Passing  oat  from  Frederick,  the  Federal  army  moved 
in  two  great  columns — one  towards  Turner's  Gap  in  the 
MouDtain — the  other  towards  Crarapton's.  D.  H.  Hill,  with  a 
weak  division,  was  left  to  defend  Turner's  Gap,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  fonrteenth  the  advance  of  one  Federal  column  appeared 
before  him.  South  of  the  Gap,  to  prevent  a  flank  movement,  he 
had  posted  Garland's  division. 

Beno,  who  had  the  Federal  advance,  lost  no  time  in  calcnlatinfi; 
the  chances.  Driving  ahead  with  a  division,  he  planted  his  batter- 
ies at  the  base  of  the  mountain  and  ordered  his  infantry  up  its 
steep  and  wooded  sides.  If  he  could  gain  the  crest  he  conld  take 
the  Gap  in  reverse.  The  Confederate  defenders  were  posted 
behind  roclts  and  trees,  having  the  strongest  natural  cover,  and  as 
the  Federals  advanced  both  sides  resorted  to  Indian  tactics.  Men 
sprang  from  tree  to  tree  and  rock  to  rock,  each  one  fighting  on  his 
own  hook,  but  at  noon  the  Federal  force  had  pressed  the  Confeder- 
ates to  the  crest.  Keno  could  hold  his  ground,  but  he  could 
advance  no  further.  Longstreet  was  reinforcing  Hill  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  the  Confederates  on  the  south  crest  were  able  to  hold 
their  own  from  noon  until  night. 

By  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  all  the  Federal  troops  which 
conld  be  handled  on  the  gronnd  were  in  battle  line,  and  McCIellan 
waa  hammering  away  at  every  point. 

The  Confederates  who  were  defending  the  Gap  itself  had  the 
advantage  of  twenty  to  one.  It  was  simply  a  country  highway — - 
narrow — winding  and  fnll  of  natural  defensive  positions — -from 
plain  to  crest.  Only  two  Federal  brigades  advanced  into  the 
Gap,  and  they  gained  ground  only  by  the  inch.  A  dead  man  waa 
left  at  every  foot,  and  the  Confederate  lines  fell  whore  they  were 
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poeted.  It  was  loDg  after  dark  before  the  Gap  was  won  to  the 
crest,  and  of  the  men  lying  on  the  rocky  road  nineteen  oat  of 
twenty  were  dead. 

The  Federal  right,  as  in  case  of  the  left,  conid  advance  only  as 
men  afterwards  stormed  Lookout  Mountain  and  Missionary  Bidge. 
Lines  of  battle  could  not  be  preserved  as  the  men  pnlled  them- 
selves np  by  the  rocks  and  trees,  but  the  fight  never  slackened  for  a 
moment  Two  hours  after  dark  the  Federal  army  had  gained  the 
crest  of  Sontb  Mountain,  and  now  had  an  eqnal  footing  as  to 
position. 

During  the  same  hours  of  daylight  the  other  Federal  colnmn  was 
hammering  at  Crampton's  Gap.  On  this  colnmn  depended  the  sal- 
vation of  Harper's  Ferry  from  the  clutch  of  Jackson.  It  was  the 
same  as  at  Tnmer's — the  Gap  desperately  defended — the  flanking 
mountain  sides  witnessing  the  same  tactics  of  advance — the  fall  of 
night  bringing  a  victory  to  the  Federal  arms. 

If  Miles  still  held  Harper's  Ferry,  Lee  was  in  a  position  of 
peril.  If  Jackson  bad  seized  it  he  could  form  a  jnnction  with  Lee 
to  face  McClellan.  Lee  had  fought  at  South  Mountain  to  gain 
time — McClellan  to  save  Miles.  Fifteen  hundred  Federal  dead  and 
wounded,  and  over  two  thousand  Confederate,  told  of  the  bitter 
fighting,  bnt  Lee's  object  had  been  won. 


^urnnkr  of  '§RX]^tfB  Jerrg. 


^ROP  an  apple  into  a  bushel  basket  and  you  have  the 
situation  of  Harper's  Ferry.  It  is  not  a  village  at  the 
base  of  a  mountain,  but  a  village  surrounded  ,by  moun- 
tains, and  a  field-piece  on  Maryland  or  Louden  Heights 
can  hurl  its  missile  into  any  part  of  the  antiquated 
town. 

As  McClellan*s  army  left  Washington  in  pursuit  of  Lee,  Harper's 
Ferry  became  a  burden  of  anxiety  to  the  Federal  commander.  To 
capture  it,  Lee  must  detach  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  men  from 
his  force.  If  bravely  defended  every  one  of  its  defenders  would 
count  as  a  man  in  the  field  confronting  Lee. 

As  Jackson  swept  down  from  Williamsport  the  small  Federal 
force  at  Martinsburg  retreated  to  the  Ferry,  and  as  the  Confed- 
erates appeared  before  it  they  found  the  place  garrisoned  by  about 
twelve  thousand  men.  Garrisoned  is  not  the  word,  considering 
that  the  place  was  at  the  mercy  of  any  five  hundred  men  who  might 
secure  the  Heights  spoken  of.  It  was  a  pen  in  which  twelve  thou- 
sand Federals  cooped  themselves  up  and  waited  for  capture. 

It  is  on  record  that  Miles  was  positively  ordered  to  fortify  the 
Heights  at  least  a  month  before  Lee  crossed  the  Potomac,  and  he 
had  the  men,  tools  and  cannon  to  do  so,  but  he  made  not  the 
slightest  move  to  carry  out  the  order.  There  was  time  even  after 
Lee  had  crossed  the  river  to  place  Harper's  Ferry  in  such  a  defen- 
sive condition  as  would  have  made  a  hot  fight  necessary  for  its 
capture,  but  not  a  step  was  taken. 

Miles  was  neither  a  traitor  nor  a  coward.  He  was  simply  one  of 
that  class  of  incompetents  so  often  met  with  holding  responsible 
positions  in  the  Federal  service.  He  had  less  common  sense  in  the 
face  of  danger  than  any  one  of  those  twelve  thousand  men  penned 
up  with  him. 

By  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth  Jackson  had  the  Heights,  and 
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the  garrison  was  very  nearly  cut  off.  When  it  was  realLsed  that 
this  state  of  affairs  had  been  bronght  about  through  Miles*  incom- 
petency there  was  mutiny  and  rebellion  in  the  garrison*  Officers 
went  about  cursing  the  fate  which  had  placed  such  a  man  in  power^ 
and  soldiers  destroyed  their  arms  and  could  scarcely  be  restrained 
from  burning  the  town. 

Oolonel  Davi%  who  had  about  two  thousand  cavalry  nnder  his 
oommand,  saw  that  a  snrrender  was  coming,  and  he  gathered  his 
men  together  at  dark,  and  broke  through  the  line  of  investment 
with  slight  loss  and  made  good  his  escape.  During  the  night  a 
number  of  Federal  scouts  and  rangers  made  their  escape  on  foot^ 
and  there  was  an  abundance  of  time  to  spike  every  cannon  and 
destroy  most  of  the  stores. 

But  Miles  was  like  one  dased,  issuing  no  orders  and  having  no 
control.  At  daylifj^t  next  morning,  when  the  Confederates  opened 
on  his  battery  on  Bolivar  Heights,  the  colonel  seemed  for  a  moment 
to  feel  something  of  the  spirit  of  a  soldier.  He  went  among  the 
guns  and  encouraged  the  men,  but  soon  realised  that  his  position 
wm  untenable  and  ordered  the  white  flag  ran  np.  It  was  after  this 
flag  had  been  raised  that  Miles  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ahotb 

Harper^s  Ferry  was  surrendered  with  its  twelve  thousand  men 
when  flve  thousand  could  have  held  it  if  Miles  liad  obeyed  his 
<Nrders.  Lying  there  nnmounted  were  seventy-three  laige  can- 
non, and  Jac^on  likewise  came  into  possession  of  thirteen  thon- 
eand  five  hundred  muskets,  two  hundred  and  thirty  army  wagons, 
aix  hundred  horses  and  mnles,  eight  hundred  tents,  two  thousand 
blankets,  six  hundred  sabres,  half  a  million  cartridges,  and  hospital 
fltores  almost  worth  their  weight  in  gold  to  the  Confederacy.  Not 
an  hour  was  lost  in  preparing  to  convey  all  this  property  across  the 
Potomac  into  the  Confederacy.  When  these  arrangements  had  been 
made  he  left  A.  P.  Hill  to  carry  them  out,  and  started  with  his  com- 
mand to  join  Lee.  Franklin  was  coming  up  to  the  aid  of  Harper's 
Forrv,  and  Lee  had  to  move  everv  command  swiftlv  and  concentrate 
at  Sharp^burg  to  prevent  the  Federals  from  getting  some  of  his 
detached  corps  into  a  trap. 


^larjsbnrg^ 


.EE  has  fallen  back  from  South  Moautain  to  the  Antie- 
tam  River,  and  is  posting  his  forces  on  the  ridge  above 
the  town  of  Sharpsburg. 

Word  has  been  sent  to  Jackson,  and  his  infantry  are 
marching  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour. 

Word  has  been  sent  to  McLaws,  and  his  detached  command  will 
make  no  halt  until  it  faces  the  Federal  lines  at  Sharpsburg. 

It  is  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth  of  September,  1862.  Here 
is  going  to  be  a  struggle  which  shall  be  remembered  as  long  as 
there  is  an  American  nation. 

Who  can  record  the  feelings  of  McClellan?  Ten  days  ago  he 
was  in  disgrace.  Lee  had  driven  him  from  the  Peninsula,  Halleck 
had  insulted  him,  and  the  country  had  lost  confidence  in  his  general- 
ship. 

He  is  here  this  morning  in  supreme  command.  He  is  facing 
that  same  general  and  that  same  army  once  more.  He  can  stand  in 
front  of  his  headquarters  and  look  down  upon  an  army  of  eighty- 
seven  thousand  Federals. 

On  the  hills  of  Sharpsburg  arc  forty  thousand  Confederates — 
less  than  half  McClellaii's  strength.  It  is  a  grand  opportunity  to 
strike  a  blow  which  will  demoralize  the  whole  Confederacy. 

Stand  here  with  me,  in  Lee's  center,  and  we  will  look  down  upon 
a  struggle  which  will  not  be  equalled  in  .fierceness  again  during  the 
war,  except  at  Gettysburg  and  Chickainauga. 

From  this  center  we  can  look  down  upon  sixty  thousand  Federal 
troops  and  witness  every  movement. 

Here  is  the  Federal  position  :  Hooker,  with  three  divisions,  is  in 
the  woods  and  fields  on  the  extreme  right,  with  Mansfield's  corps 
behind  him,  and  Sumner's  just  ready  to  cross  the  stream.  Burnside 
has  the  left  wing,  and  the  center  is  formed  by  the  troops  of  his 
right  and  Sumner's  left. 

Stonewall  Jackson  has  the  Confederate  left,  opposite  Hooker ; 
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LoDgstreet  the  center,  and  there  is  really  no  rig^t,  nor  will  there  be 
until  the  arrival  of  the  Gonfederates  who  are  hastening  over  the 
dnsty  highways. 

Boom!  boomi  crashi  The  battle  has  b^onl  Hooker  ha» 
picked  up  his  eighteen  thousand  men  and  is  hurling  them  at  Jack- 
son's less  than  six  thousand.  Jackson  has  one  flank  on  the  Hagers* 
town  highway — the  other  on  the  river,  while  his  center  is  near  the 
Dunker  Ohuroh.  He  has  the  cover  of  woods  and  walls  and  depres- 
sions, and  when  those  three  Federal  divisions  bear  down  upon  him 
he  opens  a  fire  so  hot  and  so  continuous  that  eighteen  thousand  men 
are  halted — broken — repulsed.  The  Federak  reform  and  advance 
again,  and  for  an  hour  the  crash  of  musketry  is  terrific. 

The  Federal  sword  thrusts  at  the  left — at  the  center — at  the 
right,  but  there  is  no  opening.  Every  thrust  is  parried — every 
blow  returned. 

If  Jackson  is  forced  down  on  the  center,  as  Hooker  has  planned^ 
it  is  ruin  to  Lee.  Every  Oonfederate  realizes  this,  and  every 
man  is  desperate. 

For  more  than  an  hour  Hooker  uses  his  eighteen  thousand  men 
as  a  sledge-hammer  to  batter  away  at  one  third  of  their  number,  but 
he  does  not  drive  the  Confederate  line  a  single  yard.  It  is  onlj 
when  thirty  pieces  of  Federal  artillery  on  the  other  side  of  the  An- 
tietam  are  massed  to  enfilade  Jackson  that  he  falls  back,  but  he 
retreats  step  by  step  through  the  woods  and  across  the  fields.  He 
falls  back  almost  to  the  Dunker  Church,  but  will  go  no  further. 

To  let  go  of  the  Hagerstown  road  means  defeat.  To  let  go  of 
the  river  means  destruction.  To  give  up  another  rod  of  his  line 
may  mean  the  annihilation  of  the  whole  Confederate  army. 

Jackson  has  lost  a  thousand  men  since  the  fight  opened,  and  the 
remainder  of  his  command  are  out  of  ammunition.  He  sends  to 
Lee  for  aid,  and  Hood  and  Early  bring  up  five  thousand  men  to 
help  him  hold  his  lines. 

Hooker  is  baffled  —  enraged  —  determined.  He  brings  up  Mans- 
field's corps,  and  now  twenty-five  thousand  Federals  bear  down 
upon  ten  thousand  Confederates  like  a  mighty  wave.  The  wave 
rolls  up  to  the  line  of  flame,  but  no  further.  It  recedes  and  rolls* 
forward  again,  but  only  to  be  broken.  Here  on  this  contracted  line 
death  holds  carnival  and  sliouts  in  exultation. 

In  the  forest  the  freshly  fallen  yellow  leaves  are  being  stained 
with  blood.  In  the  meadows  the  parched  earth  is  enjoying  a  feast 
In  the  cornfields  the  yellow  stalks  are  plashed  and  splattered,  and 
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the  dead  of  Jackson  and  Hooker  lie  side  by  side.  Here,  after  the 
armies  have  left,  farmiers  will  collect  shot  and  shell  by  the  wagon 
load  and  haul  them  down  to  a  sink  or  morass  near  the  church  and 
dump  them  in  to  have  them  out  of  the  way.  Not  two  or  three 
wagon, loads,  but  fifteen  or  twenty;  and  every  year  the  plow  will 
turn  up  grape  and  canister  by  the  bushel. 

Jackson  is  again  reinforced,  though  the  two  skeleton  brigades 
scarcely  make  good  his  loss,  and  now  Hooker  orders  up  Sumner  and 
is  wounded  as  the  latter  reaches  the  front.  Sumner  assumes  com- 
mand, but  hardly  has  he  issued  his  first  order  when  Jackson  pre- 
pares for  a  desperate  move. 

The  Confederate  left  does  not  number  over  twelve  thousand 
men,  and  yet  Jackson  is  going  to  advance  in  the  face  of  the  three 
<3orp8  of  Hooker,  Mansfield,  and  Sumner — numbering  over  thirty 
thousand  men ! 

The  Confederate  ammunition  wagons  arc  driven  right  up  to 
battle-line,  and  the  soldiers  refill  their  cartridge  boxes  as  Federal 
bullets  fall  around  them. 

Now,  at  the  signal,  Jackson  changes  from  the  defender  to  the 
assailant,  and  from  river  to  highway  his  lines  advance. 

Shell  and  grape  and  canister  beat  at  them,  but  they  do  not  halt. 

The  crash  of  musketry  is  appalling,  and  the  hail  of  bullets  has  no 
interval. 

Forward !  forward ! 

Graps  are  torn  in  the  advancing  lines,  but  the  living  will  not  halt. 

Flags  go  down  to  be  soaked  in  blood,  but  there  is  no  stop. 

From  the  troubled  waters  of  the  Potomac  to  the  Dunker 
•Church  and  beyond,  the  gray  lines  are  breasting  the  storm  of  death 
and  gaining  ground. 

One  after  another.  Federal  brigades  and  divisions  are  pressed 
back — flung  aside — walked  over — annihilated. 

Back — back — back — and  Jackson  has  finally  regained  his  lost 
ground,  and  McClellan  must  order  Franklin's  corps  to  that  flank  to 
even  hold  the  Confederates  where  they  stop  for  a  time  to  reform 
and  replenish  their  ammunition. 

Three  Federal  corps  shattered  by  less  than  fifteen  thousand  Con- 
federates! In  after  months  General  Sumner  will  testify  before 
the  committee  on  the  conduct  of   the  war: 

"General  Hooker's  corps  was  dispersed;  there  is  no  question 
about  that ;  I  sent  one  of  my  staff  officers  to  find  where  they  were, 
4ind  General  Ricketts,  the  only  officer  he  could  find,  said  he  could 
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not  raise  three  hnndred  men, of  the  corps.  In  the  meantime  Mans- 
field had  been '  killed  and  a  portion  of  his  corps  thrown  into 
confosion.'' 

Jackson  holds  the  Confederate  left  secure — Franklin  can  hold  the^ 
Federal  right 

Look  down  upon  the  cidnter,  into  whkt  the  citizens  of  Sharpsbai]^- 
will  ever  refer  to  as  Bloody  Lane— into  what  history  will  call  the 
Sunken  Boad.  It  is  a  highway  cut  through  hills  for  a  distance  of 
a  mile  or  so,  and  troops  passing  over  it  do  not  even  show  their 
heads  to  an  enemy  forty  rods  away.  In  this  sunken  road  two  brig* 
ades  of  Oonfederates  are  massed  to  protect  Lee's  center.  They  are 
there  when  Bumside,  who  had  been  ordered  to  cross  the  Antietam 
at  eight  o^olock  and  attack  Lee's  right,  finally  moves  at  noon.  His- 
advance  compels  the  withdrawal  of  several  batteries  on  Lee'iB  cefiter, 
and  a  half-right-abont-face  of  a  portion  of  the  troops  therci  and 
McClellan  now  pushes  forward  some  of  his  batteries  until  they 
have  the  range  of  this  sunken  road. 

Grape  and  canister  go  screaming  and  shrieking  through  ihO' 
massed  Confederates,  and  not  one-half  of  them  escape  from  the 
trap.  Citizens  here  who  will  look  down  into  that  sunken  road 
to-morrow,  before  a  corpse  of  all  these  thousands  on  this  bloody 
field  has  been  buried,  will  tell  you  that  it  is  the  most  awful  sight 
men  have  ever  looked  upon. 

It  is  a  slaughter-pen  and  worse  yet.  Heads,  arms,  legs,  feet,, 
hands,  and  bloody  trunks  of  mangled  humanity  fill  the  road  from 
bank  to  bank,  and  old  soldiers  look  down  from  the  banks  and  turn, 
away  sick  at  heart. 

Now  turn  to  the  Federal  left  —  to  Burnside's  bridge.  It  is  a 
stone  bridge  over  the  Antietam,  and  in  crossing  it  from  McClellan's. 
battle  line  to  Lee's  position  there  is  a  deep  cut  in  the  hills  as  the 
road  rises  to  surmount  the  range.  McClellan's  right  and  center 
has  moved  forward  and  fought.  At  noon  Hooker  has  pushed 
Jackson  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  the  center  has  advanced  a  mile, 
forcing  Lee  to  change  his  headquarters  to  a  brick  house  half  a 
mile  back  of  the  town.  Had  Burnside  advanced  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  Lee  would  have  been  driven  at  every  point.  His 
right  was  terribly  weak,  as  Longstreet's  men  were  strung  out  all 
the  way  from  the  bridge  to  Harper's  Ferry.  The  order  was  to 
carry  the  bridge,  but  there  is  no  point  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up- 
or  down  that  a  soldier  could  not  ford  and  keep  his  cartridge-box. 
dry.     A  skirmish  line  is  sent  forward,  a  few  shots  are  fired,  and  that 
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is  Bnrnside's  effort  to  carry  oat  orders.  At  nine  Hooker  has  lost 
two  thousan4  men,  and  Burnside  lias  hardly  fired  a  gun.  At  ten 
the  center  has  lost  two  thousand  men,  and  Burnside  has  not  killed 
a  Confederate.  At  eleven  he  is  where  daylight  found  him.  At 
noon  six  thousand  Federals  lay  dead,  and  Burnside  has  not  lost  a 
man.  He  is  dead  now,  but  he  lived  to  have  historians  ask  him  if 
he  was  not  cowardly  seeking  a  new  downfall  for  McClellan  by 
thus  cowardly  refusing  to  obey  orders. 

At  one  o'clock  Colonel  Key  is  ordered  by  McClellan  to  force 
the  bridge  with  Burnside's  troops,  leading  them  himself  if  Bum- 
side  will  not — ^and  then   the  latter  moves. 

What  is  in  front?  The  answer  is  that  two  single  Federal  regi- 
ments carry  the  bridge  in  ten  minutes,  as  soon  as  let  loose.  Lee 
has  been  sending  troops  ^o  aid  Jackson,  and  his  contempt  for 
Burnside  is  shown  in  placing  less  than  eight  hundred  men  ta 
guard  this  approach  to  his  right.  Burnside  has  the  bridge,  but 
Lee  holds  the  heights  above.  One  determined  rush  will  capture 
his  guns  massed  there  or  drive  tliem  back  through  the  town,  but 
Burnside  advances — halts — advances — hesitates — and  finally,  sends 
back  for  reinforcements,  although  he  already  has  five  to  one. 

Some  of  the  guns  on  Lee's  right  are  positively  without  infantry 
supports.  A  dash  by  a  single  brigade  may  decide  the  great  battle^ 
but  it  is  not  made. 

Franklin  can  hold  Jackson,  but  nothing  more. 

Lee  has  made  his  center  secure  in  its  position,  and  any  direct 
assault  means  the  destruction  of  assailants. 

Burnside  can  break  through  Lee's  right  without  losing  a  thousand 
men,  and  he  has  force  enough  to  crush  tliat  wing  back  on  the 
center,  but  ho  is  not  tlie  man  for  the  emergency. 

We  can  see  the  right  of  Porter's  fifteen  thousand  reserves  lying 
hidden  along  the  Red  Hills  across  the  valley.  Let  Burnside  move 
with  vigor  and  strike  a  worthy  blow,  and  he  can  have  aid  to 
follow  up  success. 

Those  reserves  are  a  menace  to  Lee.  They  prevent  his  riglit 
and  center  from  any  advance  when  opportunities  offer.  But  for 
them  he  would,  in  the  early  morning,  have  flung  the  few  skeleton 
brigades  composing  his  right  across  the  bridge  and  boldly  sought 
to  drive  Burnside's  whole  corps  down  on  the  Federal  center. 

Night  comes  and  the  battle  dies  away,  each  army  clinging  fast 
to  its  position.  It  is  a  drawn  fight.  Burnside  could  have  made 
it  a  defeat  for  Lee. 


What  a  Btorm  tlie  North  raised  because  McClellan  did  not  bag 
Lee's  army  I  Hooker,  Mansfield,  and  Sumner  driven  back  to  their 
battle  line  of  the  morning — Burnside  plotting,  hesitating,  and  fail- 
ing— the  center  having  enough  to  hold  its  own,  and  it  waa 
McClellan  who  would  have  been  bagged  but  for  the  menace  of 
the  reservea  lying  along  the  Red  Hill.  There  was  a  great  flaunt 
made  of  Lee's  army  being  demoralized.  Demoralized  armies  do 
not  go  into  camp  aa  he  did  that  night  within  cannon-ghot  of  hia 
battle  line  and  coolly  wait  for  a  river  to  fall  and  uncover  a  ford. 
He  waited  and  showed  his  teeth.  When  he  retreated  he  fastened 
his  teeth  into  the  flesh  of  those  who  followed.  When  the  advance- 
guard  pushed  on  after  that  "  demoralized "  army  the  Fotomao 
ran  red  with  the  blood  of  Porter's  men. 

The  sun  goes  down  as  on  that  day.  To-night  there  is  the  low- 
ing  of  kine,  the  far-away  voices  of  men,  the  soft  rustle  of  the  wind 
over  fields  of  corn  and  wheat  and  clover.  On  that  night  more  than 
fifteen  thousand  corpses  lay  ou  those  fields  before  me,  with  white 
faces  and  bloody  hands  uplifted  in  pitiful  appeal  to  the  young 
harvest  moon.  Meadow  and  corn  field  and  thicket  shivered  under 
the  stains  of  blood,  and  the  swift-moving  waters  of  the  creek 
ceased  their  flow  as  they  found  the  cliaunel  filled  with  dams 
made  of  human  corpses.  All  this  here,  and  yet  it  was  not 
enough.  In  the  dark  woods  beyond  the  shot-riven  church,  in 
which  each  Sabbatli  day  was  raised  a  prayer  to  God  for  peace, 
were  limb  and  trunk  and  corpse  ontil  wounded  horses  turned 
back  and  sought  another  way. 

It  13  dark  aa  I  ride  slowly  over  the  hill  wet  witJi  blood  that 
day,  and  now  and  then  I  look  back  and  almost  believe  that  I  am 
followed  by  a  troop  of  8i>ectrcs,  who  wave  their  skeleton  arms  in 
tlie  faint  moonlight,  as  if  driving  mo  from  that  direful  field. 


llttrte  in  Mar. 


^  HE  object  of  war  is  to  kill,  bnt  even  in  the  killing  there 
are  methods  recognized  as  legitimate,  and  others  which 
are  stamped  as  infamous.  A  command  which  used 
explosive  bullets  in  a  battle  need  look  for  no  mercy  to 
the  prisoners  captured,  although  it  would  be  perfectly 
legitimate  to  run  a  mine  under  a  fort  and  blow  a  hundred  men  into 
the  air. 

At  the  evacaation  of  Yorktown  the  chief  of  ordnance  under 
Johnston  directed  that  a  large  number  of  torpedoes  be  placed  where 
they  rnnet  be  encountered  by  Federal  soldiers.  Some_  were  placed 
near  wells — others  in  the  works — others  alongside  of  highways.  All 
were  so  prepared  that  the  slightest  pressure  of  a  foot  on  the  board 
or  stone  covering  them  would  bring  about  an  explosion,  and  from 
twenty  to  thirty  Federals  were  killed  by  them  before  the  miirder- 
ons  plan  was  understood  and  a  general  warning  sounded.  A  search 
was  then  instituted,  and  scores  of  unexplodcd  torpedoes  were 
unearthed  and  rendered  harmless. 

Again,  as  the  rear-guard  of  the  Confederate  army  left  Williams- 
bnrg,  large  shells,  provided  with  sensitive  fuse-primers,  were  bnried 
in  the  highway,  and  as  the  Federal  cavalry  rode  upon  them  six  or 
eight  men  and  horses  were  torn  to  fragments  by  the  explosion. 

Such  killing  was  nothing  short  of  murder,  and  whether  supported 
by  the  Confederate  military  authorities  or  not  it  was  so  repugnant 
to  the  fighting  men  in  the  field  that  the  practice  was  abandoned. 
There  were  a  thousand  times  during  the  war  when  picket-firing 
seemed  so  much  like  cold-blooded  murder  that  both  sides  called  for 
a  truce,  and  men  who  had  the  courage  to  make  good  soldiers 
stamped  the  use  of  foot-torpedoes  and  sub-terra  shells  as  barbarous. 


Cl|«  giliaiiiionment  of  Itorfulli  |tatrj  f  arit. 


^RERE  were  dozens  of  reasons  wlij  the  Federal  gorem- 
ment  shoald  have  held  on  to  Norfolk  navy  yard,  and 
not  one  single  solid  reason  wli;  it  should  have  been 
abandoned  as  it  was.  On  the  nineteenth  of  April, 
1S61,  that  yard  was  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  On 
the  morning  of  the  twentieth  it  was  a  scene  of  such  desolation  as 
men  look  npon  bat  once  in  a  life-time.  The  government  had  spent 
millions  of  dollars  in  machinery  and  buildings  and  appliances,  and 
the 'yard  was  full  of  cannon,  anchors,  cables,  shot  and  other  material 
almost  worth  their  weight  in  gold  jnst  on  the  oatbreak  of  a  war. 

Virginia  had  seceded,  and  many  government  posts  in  the  Sonth 
had  been  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  the  Confederacy. 
Every  citizen  North  and  South  know  that  war  was  coming  like  a 
billow  of  flame,  but  the  volcano  had  not  fairly  burst  forth.  There 
wore  only  a  few  marines  at  the  yard,  but  one  hundred  volunteers 
conld  have  been  thrown  into  the  place  by  a  snap  of  the  President's 
finger.  New  York,  Boston,  or  Pliiliidelpliiu  would  have  raised  five 
hundred  or  a  thousand  nion  to  hold  the  yard  within  ten  hours 
after  being  appealed  to,  and  there  was  no  moment  previous  to  the 
evening  of  the  nineteenth  when  a  band  of  volunteers  could  not  have 
been  landed. 

In  spite  of  tlio  protests  of  army  and  navy  officers,  it  was  decided 
to  abandon  Norfolk.  Had  it  been  decided  to  send  a  small  rein- 
foreement  the  place  could  luivc  been  held  until  everything  of  value 
bad  been  removed.  It  was  down  on  the  Confederate  programme 
that  Noi-folk  wonld  bo  vigorously  defended,  and  its  easy  possession 
was  a  matter  of  iiitcust."  surprise. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  April  the  Confederate  General  Taliaferro, 
then  in  command  of  the  few  thousand  militia  Virginia  had  rushed 
into  the  field,  reached  Norfolk  and  boldly  (Mitered  the  navy  yard  to 
see  what  TTncle  Sam  was  going  to  do  about  it.  Commodore  Mo- 
Cauley,  then  commandant,  held  a  "talk"  on  the  subject,  and  it  was 
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agreed  that  neither  party  Bhonld  take  an  offensive  step  until  receiv- 
ing further  instructions  from  their  superiors.  It  was  a  confab  of 
two  hypocrites.  McCauley  had  already  received  instructions  to 
abandon  the  place,  burning  and  destroying  what  he  could  not  take 
away.  The  Confederate  general  had  his  instructions  to  capture  the 
yard,  and  troops  were  already  on  the  march  to  attack  it. 

As  soon  as  Taliaferro  left,  the  gates  were  locked,  extra  sentinels 
posted  to  prevent  citizens  from  discovering  what  was  going  on,  and 
then  every  man  in  the  yard  set  to  work  to  carry  out  the  plan  already 
matured.  The  Pawnee  and  Cumberland  were  the  only  two  vessels 
which  could  be  made  use  of,  and  all  articles  of  a  portable  nature 
were  carried  aboard  as  fast  as  possible.  In  this  way  most  of  the 
small  arms,  many  small  cannon,  all  the  books  and  records  and 
models  and  various  other  things  were  saved.  But  the  chief  loss  to 
the  Federals  would  result  from  what  could  not  be  moved  in  a  few 
brief  hours. 

There  were  four  or  five  fine  vessels  in  various  stages  of  completion, 
and  two  afloat.  Just  then  those  ships  were  worth  millions  in  the 
North  —  tens  of  millions  to  the  South  — but  neither  were  to  profit 
by  them. 

McCauley  intended  to 'destroy  everything  and  then  slip  out  like  a 
fugitive  from  justice.  Had  Dupont,  Dahlgren  or  Porter  been  in 
command  there  would  have  been  a  fight,  and  when  forced  to  evacu- 
ate, the  Federal  forces  would  have  played  the  guns  of  the  Pawnee 
upon  everything  in  reach.  Instructions  from  Washington  at  that 
time  were  suggestions,  guesses  and  suppositions,  and  McCauley 
could  have  taken  the  same  course  as  Major  Anderson  did. 

But  there  was  to  be  no  fighting.  The  man  who  had  a  chance  to 
become  a  hero  preferred  to  be  a  deceiver.  Within  half  an  hour 
after  he  had  agreed  to  hold  things  in  stahv  quo  until  further  orders, 
the  two  ships  afioat  were  being  scuttled  and  property  was  being 
hurried  aboard  the  Pawnee.  The  capstans,  windlasses,  and  other 
fixtures  on  the  vessels  were  rendered  useless,  standing-rigging, 
destroyed,  and  so  many  holes  were  bored  through  the  bottoms  that 
it  was  hoped  they  could  never  be  raised  from  the  deep. 

There  was  the  grand  old  Pennsylvania,  carrying  guns  enough  to 
have  replied  to  every  piece  of  ordnance  thus  far  mounted  by  the 
Confederates  —  the  Columbus  —  the  Merrimac  —  the  Raritan  —  the 
Delaware,  and  the  Dolphin,  together  with  two  or  three  half-finished 
cutters  and  frigates  yet  unnamed,  and  four  or  five  vessels  to  bo 
repaired.     No  plan  was  proposed  or  discussed  to  save  one  of  these. 
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althongh  the  Pawnee  oonld  have  towed  them  ont  one  by  one  in 
spite  of  any  hindrance  from  the  Confederates. 

The  ships  which  could  not  be  scnttled  were  to  be  burned. 
Oabins,  forepeaks,  and  holds  were  filled  with  wood  and  coal,  and 
the  hulks  on  the  stocks  were  smeared  with  turpentine  and  oil  and 
piled  around  with  cordwood.  With  each  hulk  would  go  the  ship- 
house,  and  with  the  ship-house  all  the  sails,  cordage,  and  such  material 
as  had  been  stored  up  or  could  be  dragged  there. 

When  the  destruction  of  the  ships  had  been  insured,  attention  was 
turned  to  the  various  buildings  in  the  yard.  Most  of  these  were  of 
brick  and  of  the  most  substantial  sort,  and  only  a  part  of  the  furni- 
ture could  be  removed.  The  machinery  in  the  bakeries  was  broken 
up,  desks  and  chairs  knocked  to  pieces  for  kindling-wood,  and  two 
or  three  small  engines  destroyed.  Then  bonfires  were  prepared  in 
the  various  houses,  and  for  fear  that  the  fiames  might  not  complete 
the  destruction  intended,  kegs  of  powder  were  placed  here  and 
there,  as  was  afterwards  done  at  Pensacola  by  the  Oonfederatee. 

Although  the  commandant  had  only  about  twenty  hours  in  which 
to  begin  and  finish  his  task  it  was  time  enough  to  work  appalling 
destruction.  At  dark  it  was  known  throughout  Norfolk  and  Porto- 
mouth  tliat  the  two  ships  had  been  scuttled  and  that  something 
unusual  was  occurring  in  the  navy  yard,  but  the  Confederates 
were  not  yet  ready  for  a  movement.  It  was  not  anticipated  that 
the  place  would  be  abandoned,  and  no  one  dreamed  that  possession 
could  be  had  without  resiBtance  and  bloodshed. 

The  afternoon  wore  away  and  evening  came,  and  still  every  man 
in  the  yard  was  hard  at  work.  It  was  intended  to  drive  a  rat-tail 
file  into  the  vent  of  every  cannon,  and  thus  render  them  at  least 
temporarily  useless  to  the  Confederates,  but  in  the  haste  of  doing 
so  much  this  enterprise  was  not  carried  out,  nor  was  the  fixed  am- 
munition thrown  into  the  water,  as  contemplated. 

The  ship-ways,  basins  and  dry  docks  were  damaged  as  much  as 
possible,  the  spars  and  timbers  prepared  for  burning,  and  by  ten 
o'clock  there  was  little  more  to  do  before  applying  the  torch  and 
sailing  away. 

The  great  powder  magazine,  containing  tons  of  varions  grades  of 
powder,  was  in  charge  of  a  single  sentinel — ^a  petty  officer  named 
Oliver,  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  service  as  man  and  boy 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  On  that  eventful  day  he  was  still  a 
Union  man,  and  was  ready  to  obey  every  order  from  his  superior. 
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He  had  been  given  no  special  instructionB,  nor  did  he  know  at  dark 
that  the  place  was  to  be  abandoned. 

In  the  evening,  as  Oliver  sat  at  the  supper  table  surrounded  by 
his  children — his  wife  being  dead — there  suddenly  came  the  tramp 
of  many  feet  and  he  found  himself  a  prisoner  to  a  band  of  thirty 
or  forty  of  the  Norfolk  Fire  Department.  It  was  a  band  which 
had  volunteered  for  this  very  duty,  and  their  appearance  was  a  com- 
plete surprise. 

Oliver  surrendered  only  after  he  had  been  overpowered  and  bound, 
and  his  captors  could  neither  coax  nor  threaten  him  into  giving  up 
the  key  of  the  magazine.  Axes  were  brought  and  the  doors  cut 
away,  and  the  powder  went  to  Richmond  and  was  served  out  to 
fight  the  battle  of  Bull  Run. 

Tlie  magazine  was  captured  before  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  or 
two  hours  before  the  Pawnee  steamed  away.  At  any  moment 
during  this  interval  she  could  have  trained  her  guns  upon  the  spot 
and  driven  the  Confederates  away,  but  she  did  not  make  a  move, 
much  to  their  astonishment.  But  for  that  powder  Beauregard 
would  have  had  to  fall  back  from  Bull  Run,  perhaps  to  Richmond, 
without  a  battle.  Such  a  movement  might  have  changed  the  com- 
plexion of  the  entire  campaign,  and  the  first  battle  fought  might 
have  resulted  in  a  crushing  Confederate  defeat. 

An  hour  before  midnight  the  loading  of  the  Pawnee  and  Cum- 
berland had  been  finished,  and  the  marines  and  employees  filed 
aboard.  Citizens  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  had  heard  of  the  cap- 
ture of  the  powder,  and  were  assembling  in  excited  crowds,  but  no 
one  could  secure  information  as  to  what  action  McCauley  intended 
to  take.  Being  an  old  ofl[icer,  it  was  generally  believed  that  he 
would  fight,  and  the  assertion  that  he  would  abandon  the  post  with- 
out firing  a  musket  would  have  been  resented  even  by  his  enemies. 
The  guards  were  kept  at  their  stations  until  a  quarter  of  twelve, 
and' then  withdrawn  very  quietly  and  detailed  to  light  the  various 
fires. 

Ten  minutes  was  time  enough  to  apply  the  torch  to  everything 
prepared,  and  before  the  first  blaze  had  thrown  its  light  over  the 
yard  every  soul  was  aboard  the  vessels.  In  ten  minutes  more,  after 
seeing  that  the  destruction  would  be  complete,  the  Pawnee  steamed 
away  for  Fortress  Monroe,  the  Cumberland  following  in  tow.  It 
was  not  until  the  midnight  heavens  were  alight  with  the  angry 
flames  that  the  Confederates  realized  what  had  taken  place  and 
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was  thea  occurring.  Then  a  graud  msli  was  made  for  the  navy 
jaid. 

The  Federal  commander  had  made  snre  work.with  his  incendiary 
torches.  The  Confederates  rashod  in  to  find  hulks  and  storehonses 
and  offices  in  flames  beyond  any  hopes  of  salvation.  Men  mshed 
here  and  there,  seeking  to  save  what  could  be  dra^^d  cat,  but  ae  the 
mines  which  had  been  prepared  began  to  explode  the  excited  popn- 
lace  wore  forced  to  fall  back  and  become  spectators  of  a  scene'foll 
of  grandeur  and  desolation.  Everything  was  dry  as  tinder,  and 
tlio  flames  took  hold  fiercely  and  towered  aloft  until  the  white-capa 
rolling  into  the  bay  clianged  color  to  blood-red,  and  the  sentinels  at 
Fortress  Monroe  stood  aghast  to  see  midnight  turned  into  day  by  the 
awful  reflection. 

AU  tho  remainder  of  the  night  and  far  into  the  next  day  the 
flames  continued  their  woi'k  of  destruction,  bat  what  was  saved  to 
tlie  Confederates  was  of  inestimable  valaejnst  then.  It  was  a  work 
of  little  magnitude  to  raise  the  Merrimac,  which  afterwards  became 
the  celebrated  iron-cliid  ram,  and  within  ninety  days  many  of  the 
cannon  were  thundering  defiance  at  Federal  forces  handreds  of  miles 
away. 

The  North  was  indignant  over  the  way  Norfolk  had  been  given 
up,  and  it  was  ever  a  mnttcr  of  regret  with  the  government.  There 
was  a  slnr,  too,  in  the  commandant  agreeing  to  a  trace  and  then 
going  to  work  to  burn  and  destroy.  Had  McCauley  defied  the  Con- 
federates he  could  have  held  them  at  bay  for  three  or  four  days  at 
least,  and  liad  the  government  backed  bis  spirit  with  reinforcements, 
who  can  say  that  But!  Kun  would  have  been  a  Union  defeat,  the 
Merrimao  ever  rebuilt,  or  Norfolk  become  a  Confederate  strong' 
bold! 


Uoto  ^t  Jealr  tee  littoirenJr^ 


ARDLY  had  the  civil  war  closed  before  steps  were  taken 
to  establish  national  cemeteries  adjacent  to  great  battle 
fields  for  the  re-interment  of  the  Federal  dead ;  and 
Southern  people,  to  their  great  honor,  though  utterly 
impoverished,  collected  their  dead  as  far  as  possible  and 
gave  the  bones  a  resting  place  in  ^grounds  donated  for  the  purpose. 
The  sentiment  of  the  country  to-day  would  let  the  dead  in  blue 
and  gray  sleep  side  by  side. 

The  idea  of  gathering  all  the  Federal  dead  together  at  certain 
points  seemed  at  first  an  utter  impossibility.  Men  had  been  covered 
by  the  sod  in  every  State  in  the  South,  and  there  was  not  a  high- 
way in  some  of  the  States  without  a  grave  to  almost  every  rod  of 
pike.  But  the  work  was  long  ago  accomplished  by  both  Federal 
and  Confederate  hands,  and  the  cities  of  the  soldier  dead,  visit 
them  where  you  may,  are  and  will  always  remain  points  of  deepest 
interest. 

Of  course  the  greater  portion  of  the  dead  at  Antietam  were 
killed  right  there  on  the  battle  field,  and  the  work  of  resurrecting 
the  skeletons  and  transporting  them  to  the  graves  in  which  they 
now  rest  was  comparatively  easy,  although  by  no  means  pleasant. 
When  those  in  the  near  vicinity  had  been  removed,  wagons  were 
sent  out  for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  Those  who  were  buried 
at  Halltown,  Shepardstown,  Hagerstown,  and  other  points  within 
reach,  were  resurrected  and  conveyed  to  Antietam. 

It  was  generally  supposed  that  all  who  fell  in  battle  were  identi- 
fied by  the  burial  parties,  or  at  least  the  greater  number,  but  such 
was  far  from  being  the  case.  Many  of  McClellan's  dead  at  Sharps- 
burg  were  dropped  into  the  trenches  without  the  least  effort  to  dis- 
cover their  identity,  and  hundreds  more  had  their  names  written 
on  slips  of  paper  pinned  to  their  clothing.  Time  had  reduced  the 
paper  to  mold  and  dust,  and  unless  a  finger  ring  or  a  button  could 
furnish  a  clue,  the  bones  had  to  be  buried  as  "unknown."     But  for 
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the  groes  oareldssness  of  certain  offioers  it  would  now  be  poniUe 
to  find  the  grave  of  almost  every  Federal  soldier  who  fell  in  battle. 
At  least  ninety-nine  soldiers  out  of  every  hundred  had  note  book, 
wallet,  watch,  key-tag,  Testament,  or  something  from  whieh  his 
name  could  be  learned  with  little  trouble,  and  there  was  no  ezeofle 
for  burying  him  ¥rithout  a  search.  In  one  part  of  the  field  at 
Antietam,  the  dead  were  placed  side  by  side  in  the  trenches^  eadi 
one's  name  plainly  written  and  inclosed  in  a  bottle,  and  oanva« 
covered  over  the  bodies  before  the  dirt  was  heaped  on.  Theae 
bodies  were  rapidly  handled,  but  in  other  cases  the  diggers  had  to 
search  among  the  dirt  and  mold  and  bones  for  a  clue  evea  to  the. 
division  to  which  the  dead  belonged.  What  is  said  here  of  Antie- 
tam applies  equally  well  to  all  other  battle  fields.  A  shameful  neg^ 
lect  of  plain  duty  has  given  up  a  big  comer  of  every  national  ceia* 
etery  to  the  ^^  unknown  "  dead. 

At  Winchester  are  collected  the  dead  from  half  a  dozen  of  the 
battle  fields  in  the  valley,  and  from  a  hundred  skirmishes  between 
Staunton  and  Harper's  Ferry.  The  Federal  cemetery  is  situated 
just  out  of  town  on  the  Berryville  pike,  and  the  Confederate  dead 
are  buried  in  the  city  cemetery  close  by.  Both  grounds  shook  with 
the  turmoil  of  battle  in  the  struggle  between  Sheridan  and  Earfy. 
Where  the  headstones  have  been  planted  for  the  Federal  dead, 
Early  made  a  last  fierce  stand  against  Sheridan  during  the  battle  of 
Winchester.  Where  the  Confederato  dead  sleep  their  last  sleep 
and  the  marble  figure  of  Stonewall  Jackson  overlooks  all,  bullets 
clipped  the  headstones  of  those  who  were  buried  there  years 
before,  and  the  soldiers  rested  their  muskets  on  the  grass-grown 
graves  as  they  fought  at  bay. 

Riding  out  towards  Malvern  Hill  froni  Richmond,  one  finds  the 
National  Cemetery  strangely  located  in  the  woods — a  dismal,  lonely 
location,  and  one  attracting  but  few  sight-seers.  Between  that  spot 
and  the  battle  field  are  a  dozen  beautiful  locations  for  such  a  cem- 
etery, and  one  can  but  wonder  what  influence  passed  them  all  by. 
Outside  of  the  hundreds  who  fell  at  Malvern  Hill,  there  are  buried 
here  hundreds  who  died  at  Harrison's  Landing  and  other  points,  of 
disease  and  wounds.  Indeed,  some  of  the  bodies  were  transported 
thirty  miles. 

Many  of  the  dead  at  Chancellorsville  were  reburied  at  Fred- 
ericksburg, together  with  those  who  fell  at  Ely's  and  G^rmania 
fords.  From  this  point  wagons  were  dispatched  twenty-five  and 
thirty  miles  to  bring  in  bodies  buried  here  and  there  by  the  road- 
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Bide.  Many  a  poor  fellow  who  gave  up  his  life  in  a  skirmish  at 
some  crossroads  and  was  hastily  buried  while  the  column  waited,, 
has  been  resarrected  to  sleep  his  last  sleep  where  his  comrades  lie 
thickest.  One  has  but  to  walk  up  and  down  the  graveled  streets 
of  these  cities  of  the  soldier-dead  to  see  what  brigades  and  regi- 
ments were  foremost  in  the  fray.  Here  a  captain  of  a  New  York 
company  has  grouped  around  him  thirty — forty — even  fifty  of  the 
brave  men  who  followed  him  into  the  charge  and  fell  beside  him. 
Here  is  Michigan  —  there  Ohio,  further  on  Illinois  and  Indiana 
with  their  sacrifices,  and  the  names  of  battles  engraven  on  the  mar- 
ble stones  will  thrill  the  blood  of  him  who  reads  them  fifty  years 
hence. 

It  is  an  unpleasant  reflection,  but  the  contractors  who  exhumed 
and  reburied  the  bodies  were  paid  so  much  for  each,  and  this  led  to 
base  trickery  and  worse  frauds.  Coffins  were  furnished  for  each 
"subject,"  and  in  scores  of  cases  two  and  three  bodies  were  made 
to  till  from  four  to  six  coffins.  In  opening  the  battle  field  trenches, 
"about  so  much"  was  averaged  oflE  to  represent  a  corpse,  and  was 
duly  coffined  up  and  taken  to  the  cemetery.  One  of  the  men  who 
had  assisted  to  resurrect  over  six  thousand  corpses  told  me  that  he 
had  often  seen  three  skulls  in  one  coffin.  In  other  instances  three 
or  four  coffins  would  be  filled  with  bones  and  dirt.  The  idea  was 
to  hurry  the  work  as  fast  as  possible,  and  make  as  much  money  as 
possible,  and  it  was  not  always  that  the  diggers  would  stop  to  look 
for  the  identification  of  the  skeleton  before  them.  Military  reports 
gave  the  names  of  those  who  fell  in  this  or  that  battle,  and  there  is 
cause  to  believe  that  they  were  called  into  use  to  give  names  to 
headstones  covering  no  one  knows  what  poor  fellow's  bones.  The 
more  corpses,  the  more  coffins;  the  more  coffins,  the  inoie  head- 
stones ;  the  more  graves,  the  more  pay.  That  was  the  scale  on  which 
all  worked,  and  if  all  did  not  get  rich  out  of  their  contracts  it  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  government. 

In  uncovering  the  bodies  the  diggers  found  plenty  of  evidences 
of  reckless  and  hasty  burials.  Many  of  the  cemeteries  have  glass 
cases  filled  with  rusty  watches,  rings,  keys,  medals,  knives  and  other 
articles  taken  from  the  dead,  and  yet  the  cemeteries  did  not  secure 
a  hundredth  part  of  these  rusty  treasures.  Gold  and  silver  watches, 
often  in  good  order,  were  appropriated  by  the  diggers,  and  in  more 
than  one  instance  they  captured  sums  of  gold  and  silver. 

A  curious  story  is  told  of  a  body  uncovered  at  Chancellorsville. 
The  poor  fellow  had  crawled  into  a  thicket  to  die  of  his  wounds, 
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and  thotigh  the  Conf  ederates  held  the  field  and  buried  our  dead, 
they  did  not  discover  the  body  in  the  bushes.  Only  when  tlie 
Federals,  years  after,  were  gathering  up  the  dead  for  reburial  did 
one  of  the  party  stumble  upon  the  moldy  blue  doth  covering  the 
wasting  skeleton.  A  gold  watch  was  the  first  valuable  secured, 
and  upon  opening  the  back  case  this  much  of  a  will  was  found 
written  in  pencil,  and  perhaps  during  the  darkness  of  night : 

^'  If  my  body  is  found  by  Federals  I  want  my  watch  and  money 
sent  to  my  wife." 

Who  was  his  wife  ?  Who  was  the  soldier  ?  Had  the  body  been 
discovered  directly  after  the  battle  the  name  would  doubtless  have 
been  found  with  it,  but  now  there  was  nothing  left  but  blackened 
bones  and  moldy  fragments.  There  was  no  money,  but  there  was 
a  handful  of  black  mold  which  had  once  represented  greenbacks — 
perhaps  a  large  sum.  ^ 

Few  soldiers  are  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  all  the  Federal 
dead  were  gathered  into  the  cemeteries,  although  the  contractors 
had  every  inducement  to  hunt  them  out  and  bring  them  in.  Every 
highway  in  northern  Virginia  has  its  forgotten  graves  of  men  sud» 
denly  stricken  down  and  hastily  buried  by  those  who  could  not 
have  recognized  the  spot  a  week  afterwards.  The  same  is  true  of 
portions  of  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Mississippi,  Arkansas  and  other 
States.  And  those  riddled  by  canister  and  shattered  by  shell  and 
buried  in  one  horrible  mass  of  blood  and  shreds  —  what  of  them? 
The  Potomac  river  has  never  given  up  a  tenth  of  its  dead.  So 
with  the  Mississippi  and  other  streams. 

And  yet  it  was  a  grand,  noble  thought  alike  in  Union  and  Con- 
federate, to  search  out  the  dead  of  war  and  give  them  burial  in 
some  sacred  spot,  over  which  men  may  walk  with  uncovered  heads 
as  they  remember  the  fierce  cries  of  war  and  realize  the  blessings 
of  peace.  Tliey  sleep  peacefully  and  well,  whether  there  is  a  name 
on  the  tombstone  or  not  —  only  to  be  awakened  on  that  day 
when  the  names  of  men  shall  count  for  nothing. 
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NE  aboard  of  a  vessel  on  Charleston  bar,  looking  up 
the  harbor  would  have  said  in  1861  that  no  vessel 
ever  constructed  could  run  the  gauntlet  to  the  city. 
Uncle  Sam  had  long  prided  himself  that  that  harbor 
at  least  was  impregnable  to  foreign  foe,  and  had  there 
been  no  war  at  home  he  might  so  flatter  himself  to  this  day. 
Fort  Sumter  was  built  to  knock  wooden  ships  to  pieces.  In  turn, 
iron  ships  were  built  to  knock  Fort  Sumter  to  pieces.  The  Ameri- 
can rebellion  not  only  taught  America  a  lesson  in  war,  but  it 
instructed  the  whole  world. 

The  first  gun  of  the  war  being  fired  in  Charleston  harbor,  and 
that  seaport  being  the  most  valuable  in  the  South,  it  was  but 
natural  for  the  Confederates  to  infer  that  the  Federals  would 
make  the  most  determined  efforts  to  possess  that  stronghold. 
Outside  of  all  sentiment  in  the  case,  it  was  the  great  port  for 
blockade  runners,  and  had  it  been  captured  in  1802  or  a  year  later 
there  would  have  been  no  need  of  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea. 

Its  haste  to  begin  the  war  saved  Charleston  to  the  Confederacy. 
Had  Anderson  evacuated  Sumter  as  he  did  Moultrie,  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  anv  further  defenses  would  have  been  erected.  The 
Confederates  would  have  argued  just  as  the  government  has  always 
argued,  that  the  two  forts  were  ample  protection.  So  they  would 
have  been  until  the  first  iron-clad  came  out,  and  then  it  would 
have  been  too  late  to  take  the  needful  steps.  To  reduce  Sumter, 
Fort  Moultrie  was  strengthened,  a  floating  battery  constructed,  and 
several  dirt  forts  erected  just  where  they  afterwards  proved  the 
worst  kind  of  eye-sores  to  the  Federals. 

When  the  iron-clads  came  out  they  found  Charleston  harbor  not 
only  defended  by  the  most  impregnable  earth-works,  but  in  posses- 
sion of  fine  ordnance  and  artillerists  who  had  learned  the  science 
of  long-range  firing. 

[I»3| 
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The  time  had  then  gone  by  when  the  Confederates  were  willing  to 
take  any  chancea,  and  they  at  once  began  further  harbor  defenses* 
Forts  Snmter  and  Moultrie  had  been  repaired  and  strengthened,  and 
eight  other  forts  and  batteries  erected  between  the  city  and  the  bar. 
Every  bnoy  has  been  removed  in  the  channels,  and  the  channels 
obstructed.  Across  the  right-hand  channel  was  a  cable  supported 
by  casks,  and  to  the  cable  were  hung  ropes,  nets,  torpedoes,  and  what- 
ever else  could  be  thought  of.  The  left-hand  channel  was  filled  with, 
piles  driven  into  the  bottom,  and  projecting  six  or  eight  feet  out  of 
the  water.  In  the  center  was  a  passage  forty  feet  wide,  defended  by 
torpedoes  containing  twelve  hundred  pounds  of  powder.  Seven 
or  eight  heavy  guns  could  be  trained  on  this  one  spot  at  rifle  range* 
Half  a  mile  above  the  first  row  was  a  second,  and  above  that  a  third, 
and  the  ship  which  might  safely  pass  all  would  then  be  under  tho 
fire  of  the  Confederate  iron-clads.  No  craft  ever  built  and  no 
commander  over  born  would  have  dared  such  a  passage.  Had  the 
war  endured  for  a  score  of  years  Charleston  could  never  have  been 
captured  from  the  water  side.  That  it  was  not  taken  from  the  other 
side  on  at  least  three  different  occasions  is  still  a  matter  of  surprise 
to  the  Confederates  who  were  defending  it.  Like  Richmond,  it  was 
a  great  bugaboo  to  the  Federals,  and  like  Richmond  it  escaped  cap- 
ture time  after  time  when  the  right  sort  of  movement  would  have 
brought  victory  without  scarcely  an  attempt  at  defense. 

While  the  Yankee  must  be  credited  with  upsetting  the  world's 
notions  of  ordnance  and  ship-building,  having  shown  that  a  monitor 
and  two  guns  had  every  advantage  of  a  line-of-battle  ship  loaded 
down  witli  old-fasliioned  muzzle-loaders,  the  Southerner  is  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  showing  the  world  how  to  obstruct  harbors  and 
make  use  of  torpedoes.  Both  the  iron-clad  and  the  torpedo  will 
play  equally  important  parts  in  all  wars  to  come  for  the  next  two 
hundred  years.  America  is  to-day  almost  solely  dependent  on  the 
torpedo  to  protect  her  coast  and  harbors,  and  those  who  fully  under- 
stand the  nature  of  that  weapon  of  war  are  satisfied  that  it  is  a  safe 
protection. 

Having  no  navy  of  its  own,  the  sight  of  Federal  vessels  float- 
ing  their  rivers  and  blockading  their  harbors  naturally  forced  the 
Confederacy  to  cast  about  for  some  destructive  agent  to  come  to 
their  assistance.  Torpedoes  had  not  been  sufficiently  studied  to 
warrant  success,  but  it  was  not  long  before  they  were  in  use  in  a 
dozen  forms.  It  was  clear  enough  to  every  one  that  if  a  large 
quantity  of   powder  could    be  exploded  under  or  against  a  vessel 
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afloat  serions  damage  must  ensue;  bat  how  to  get  the  powder 
there  was  the  serious  question. 

Among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  torpedoes  planted,  were 
those  in  the  James  River.  The  Federals  scouted  the  idea  at 
firsts  but  after  two  or  three  terrible  calamities  had  been  brought 
about  through  the  explosion  of  these  hidden  monsters,  no  Federal 
-craft  feared  the  dangers  of  land  so  much  as  it  did  the  hidden  dan- 
gers of  the  water  over  which  she  sailed. 

One  of  the  first  Federal  victims  on  the  James  was  a  transport 
loaded  with  forage.  She  was  steaming  swiftly  on  her  way  when  all 
of  a  sudden  she  rose  several  feet  in  the  air,  broke  in  two  before  she 
came  down,  and  sunk  out  of  sight  before  one  could  have  counted 
ten.  She  had  struck  a  four-gallon  demijohn  filled  with  powder. 
Her  destruction  was  followed  by  that  of  several  others,  and.  by  and 
by  it  became  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  crew  of  an  armed  vessel  to 
-take  small  boats  and  hunt  out  these  monsters,  and  many  of  the  iron- 
clads were  furnished  with  grapnels  to  fish  them  up. 

The  first  efforts  at  torpedo  warfare  were  crude  enough.  The 
torpedo  itself  was  a  demijohn  or  a  keg,  and  the  design  was  to  fire  itby 
percussion.  Not  one  out  of  eight  were  of  any  value.  The  powder 
would  get  damp,  or  the  torpedo  would  be  carried  away,  or  some- 
thing would  occur  to  render  it  useless.  A  Confederate  who  helped 
to  plant  torpedoes  in  the  James  told  me  that  he  saw  one 
explode  after  a  steamer  had  passed  over  it  and  was  a  hundred  feet 
beyond.  The  explosion  threw  a  column  of  water  fifty  feet  high 
and  ran  a  wave  over  two  feet  higli  along  the  shores  for  a  mile. 
Had  the  explosion  occurred  under  the  steamer  she  would  have 
been  lifted  high  in  the  air  and  destroyed. 

When  the  Confederates  called  electricity  to  their  aid  their  torpe- 
does became  a  real  terror,  and  the  wonder  is  that  the  Federals  did 
not  lose  ten  vessels  where  one  was  actually  destroyed.  It  is  no 
wonder,  either,  when  one  comes  to  understand  what  diflSculties  con- 
fronted the  Confederacy  whenever  anything  out  of  the  ordinary 
line  was  demanded.  In  building  a  ship  at  New  Orleans  the  anchors 
Jiad  to  be  sent  from  Charleston,  some  of  the  bolts  from  Richmond, 
and  other  things  were  forwarded  from  Wilmington  or  had  to  run 
the  blockade  from  Liverpool.  It  was  as  much  of  a  task  for  the 
•Confederates  to  make  a  torpedo  holding  six  hundred  pounds  of  pow- 
der as  it  was  for  the  Federals  to  plate  a  gun-boat.  If  they  had  had 
the  wealth  and  conveniences  of  the  North,  no  Federal  gun-boat 
could  have  passed  up  or  down  their  rivers  or  anchored  off  their 
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liarbors.    The  Confederacy  would  Iravo  planted  a  hundred  of  the 
monsters,  where  she  actually  planted  one. 

In  December,  1862,  as  the  gun-boat  Cairo  was  steaming  up  the 
Yazoo  Biver  to  attack  the  works  at  DrumgooPs  Bluff,  she  ran  afoul 
of  an  electric  torpedo  and  was  sent  to  the  bottom  in  six  minutes. 
That  river  for  the  space  of  a  dozen  miles  was  defended  by  these 
monsters.  The  torpedo  itself  was  nothing  more  than  a  demijohn 
full  of  powder,  anchored  three  or  four  feet  below  the  surface.  The 
float  was  a  log,  and,  this  was  anchored  or  held  in  place  by  a  rope 
running  to  the  bank  of  either  shore.  By  pulling  or  slackening^ 
these  lines  the  torpedo  conld  be  held  at  any  desired  distance  from 
the  surface.  Anything  striking  the  line  on  either  side  sent  the  gal- 
vanic  spark  straight  to  the  powder. 

Had  a  battery  of  six  guns  been  discharged  at  the  Cairo,  and  all 
the  missiles  struck  in  one  spot,  the  damage  could  hardly  have  been 
greater.  A  hole  large  enougli  to  back  a  buggy  into  was  torn  open 
in  her  bows,  all  her  heavy,  guns  upset  on  their  backs,  the  boilere 
lifted  off  their  beds,  nearly  every  man  knocked  down,  and  several 
severely  injured ;  and  there  was  not  time  to  save  a  thing  before  she 
went  down  in  twenty-five  feet  of  water.  Thus,  in  six  minutes,  at 
less  than  fifty  dollars  expense,  the  Confederates  destroyed  over 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  Federal  property,  and 
cleared  the  river  of  a  much-dreaded  gnn-boat,  besides 'sending  forth 
a  warning  which  made  the  remainder  of  tlie  fleet  timid  for  weeka. 

On  several  other  occasions  on  that  same  river  Federal  vessels  had 
narrow  escapes  from  following  the  Cairo  to  the  bottom,  and  the  tor- 
pedo-terror prevented  many  movements  which  might  have  been 
made  at  night. 

Mobile  Bay,  at  the  time  of  Farragut's  attack,  had  at  least  a  dozen 
torpedoes  planted  in  the  cliannel,  and  although  only  one  exploded, 
the  consequences  were  appalling.  That  was  an  electric  torpedo  sus- 
pended by  two  buoys.  As  the  iron-clads  moved  to  the  attack  the 
Tecumseli  ran  afoul  of  this  torpedo.  It  appeared  to  the  Confederates 
who  saw  what  followed  that  she  was  lifted  thirty  feet  high,  accom- 
panied by  such  a  mass  of  water  that  it  seemed  as  if  she  was  about 
to  sail  away  in  a  water-spout.  When  she  dropped  back  the  shock 
must  have  shattered  her  into  sections,  for  she  went  down  like  & 
cannon-ball.  Every  gun  was  overthrown,  most  of  the  crew  knocked 
senseless,  and  at  least  a  third  of  the  bottom  of  the  craft  was  torn 
away.  Four-flfths  of  the  crew  went  to  the  bottom  with  the  Tecum- 
seh,  many  of  them  dead  before  the  waters  closed  over  them.     It 
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lias  been  asserted  that  the  Tecamseh  carried  a  torpedo  into  tlie  fight 
to  use  against  the  ram  Tennessee,  and  that  this  monster  doubled 
back  under  her  bottom  and  exploded.  Farragut  makes  no  mention 
of  any  such  torpedo  in  his  official  report,  and  the  Confederates  who 
planted  the  infernal  machine  in  the  channel  saw  the  Tecnmseh  lifted 
just  as  she  reached  the  spot. 

It  was  calculated  bj  Confederate  authorities  that  the  torpedoes 
planted  in  Mobile  Bay  alone  destroyed  three  million  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  Federal  property  and  four  hundred  and 
eighty  lives.  Something  like  fifteen  vessels  altogether  were  blown 
up  and  totally  destroyed,  and  out  of  this  number  three  were  first-class 
iron-clads. 

Dozens  of  chimerical  plans  were  proposed  for  the  destruction  of 
the  blockading  fleets,  and  there  were  many  dismal  faihires.  One 
plan  was  to  string  torpedoes  on  a  long  rope  suspended  hy  buoys  and 
let  the  afiEair  drift  down  across  the  bows  of  the  ships.  This  might 
have  worked  in  a  narrow  river  with  a  swift  current,  but  it  was  a 
failure  in  the  harbors.  The  line  would  foul  or  be  carried  to  one  side, 
or  in  some  other  manner  render  its  freight  harmless.  Scores  of 
floating  torpedoes  were  sent  down  with  the  tide  in  hopes  they  might 
inflict  damage,  but  it  only  one  or  two  instances  did  they  pay  for  the 
wasted  powder.  On  one  of  the  Western  rivers  a  Federal  gun- boat 
one  day  fired  into  one  of  these  floaters,  and,  though  pistol-shot  away 
from  it,  tlie  explosion  shook  the  vessel  until  slie  groaned,  and  flooded 
her  decks  with  muddy  water. 

Later  on  in  the  war  both  North  and  South  made  use  of  a  torpedo 
fastened  to  a  spar  which  projected  from  the  bow  of  the  boat  and 
could  be  exploded  from  inboard  at  the  right  moment.  The  spar 
and  its  heavy  weight  in  the  water  was  a  terrible  load  on  a  ship,  and 
only  in  a  few  instances  did  the  invention  meut  with  success. 

Shortly  after  the  new  Ironsides  had  taken  her  station  before 
Charleston,  the  Confederates  brought  out  the  torpedo-boat  which 
now  lies  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  among  the  relics.  The 
"  Devil,"  as  it  was  afterwards  known,  was  a  baby  monitor,  showing 
scarcely  an  inch  above  tlie  surface  and  carrying  no  smoke-stack. 
When  sighted  from  the  de(?k  of  a  vessel  it  was  mistaken  for  a  fish. 
A  Confederate  naval  commander  named  Glassel  ran  this  boat  out  of 
Charleston  one  night  with  a  torpedo  and  spar  at  her  bow,  having 
only  men  enough  to  work  her.  The  Ironsides  was  at  anchor,  and 
he  steamed  straight  at  her.  The  boat  made  no  more  commotion 
than  a  shark  would  have  created,  and  the  Ironsides  was   struck 
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before  my  one  had  a  suspicion  of  the  character  of  the  strauge 
Teasol. 

The  torpedo-boat  ran  full  at  the  great  ship  and  exploded  the  tor- 
pedo fairly  under  her.  The  ship  was  not  lifted,  bat  was  swayed  to 
one  side  as  if  suddenly  pushed,  most  of  her  guns  upset,  her  crew 
thrown  about,  dozens  of  beatna  and  braces  broken,  and  such  damage 
in  general  created  that  she  had  to  leave  the  station  at  once  for  an 
overhauling.  The  explosion  threw  a  column  of  water  fifty  feet 
high,  almost  drowning  the  vessel,  and  this  very  fact  created  dia- 
aster  to  the  launch.  She  was  buried  three  feet  under  water,  rolled 
about  like  a  fish,  and  some  of  the  light  stuff  blown  overboard  from 
the  Ironaidea  fouled  her  machinery  at  the  same  time  her  firee 
were  drowned  out.  Thus  incapable  of  motion,  and  right  under  the 
fire  of  the  marines,  the  boat  was  obliged  to  surrender. 

Had  the  South  used  her  gold  to  buy  and  plant  torpedoes,  instead  of 
equipping  privateers  slio  might  have  shown  their  power  for  defense 
and  destruction  to  a  far  greater  extent,  and  probably  inflicted  fully 
as  much  loss  in  dollars  and  cents.  Her  privateers  damaged  only  the 
public  at  large;  her  torpedoes  damaged  the  enemy  at  her  doors. 
Poor  as  she  was,  and  laboring  under  the  difficulties  she  did,  she 
brought  the  torpedo  problem  to  such  a  point  as  to  destroy  in  the 
last  two  and  a  half  years  of  the  war  over  sixty  Federal  vessels,  at 
least  twenty  of  which  were  armed  crafts.  The  loss  footed  np 
millions  of  dollars,  and  tiie  cost  was  a  mere  nothing.  The  new 
ordnance  and  new  projectiles  arn  making  their  mark  in  war,  but 
the  torpedo  will  be  cvciitnally  empowered  to  say  how  near  a 
ship  may  approacii  a  fort,  and  whether  an  armed  craft  may  enter 
a  river  or  harbor  at  all. 


^atnttidtm  of  SulUls. 


PT  the  battle  of  Peach  Orchard  when  McClellan  was 
making  his  change  of  base,  a  Michigan  infantryman 
>  tell  to  the  ground  as  if  shot  stone  dead,  and  was  left 
lying  in  a  heap  aa  the  regiment  changed  position.  The 
ball  which  bit  him,  first  struck  the  barrel  of  his  gun, 
glanced  and  struck  a  bntton  of  his  coat,  tore  the  watch  out  of  his 
vest  pocket,  and  then  strnck  the  man  just  over  the  heart,  and  was 
stopped  there  by  a  song  book  in  his  shirt  pocket.  He  was  nncon- 
BciouB  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  it  was  a  full  month  before 
the  black  and  blue  fpot  disappeared.  At  Pittsburg  Landing,  a 
member  of  the  Twelfth  Michigan  regiment  of  infantry  stooped  to 
give  a  wounded  man  a  drink  from  his  canteen.  While  in  the  act,  a 
bullet,  aimed  at  his  breast,  struck  the  canteen,  turned  aside,  passed 
through  the  body  of  a  man  and  buried  itself  in  the  leg  of  a  horse. 
The  canteen  was  split  open,  and  dropped  to  the  ground  in  halves. 
At  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  as  a  New  York  infantryman  was 
passing  his  plug  of  tobacco  to'  a  comrade,  a  bullet  struck  the  plug, 
glanced  off,  and  buried  itself  in  a  knapsack.  The  tobacco  was 
rolled  up  like  a  ball  of  shavings,  and  carried  a  hundred  feet  away. 
Directly  in  the  line  of  tlie  bullet  was  the  head  of  a  lieutenant,  and 
had  not  the  bullet  been  deflected,  he  would  certainly  have  received 
it.  As  it  was,  he  had  both  eyes  filled  with  tobacco  dust,  and  had 
to  be  led  to  the  rear.  At  Brandy  Station,  one  of  Custer's  troopers 
had  his  left  stirrup-strap  cut  away  by  a  grape-shot,  which  passed 
between  his  leg  and  the  horse,  blistering  his  skin  as  if  a  red-hot  iron 
had  been  used.  He  dismounted  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  his 
injuries,  and  as  he  bent  over,  a  bullet  knocked  his  hat  off  and  killed 
his  horse.  In  the  same  fight  was  a  trooper  who  bad  suffered  several 
days  with  a  toothache.  In  a  hand  to  hand  fight  he  received  a  pistol 
ball  in  his  right  cheek.  It  knocked  out  his  aching  double  tooth  and 
passed  out  of  the  left  hand  corner  of  his  mouth,  taking  along  a  part 
of  an  apper  tooth.     The  joy  of  being  rid  of  the  toothache  was  so 

[IM] 
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great  that  the  trooper  could  not  be  made  to  go  to  the  rear  to  have 
his  wound  dreesed.  An  object  however  trifling  will  tnm  the 
bullet  from  its  true  course.  This  was  shown^  one  day  at  the- 
remount  camp  in  Pleasant  Valley.  They  had  a  ^^  bull  pen  ^  there 
in  which  about  five  hundred  bounty-jumpers  and  other  hard  cases- 
were  under  guard.  Once  in  a  while  one  of  these  men  would  make 
a  break  for  liberty.  Every  sentinel  in  position  would  open  fire, 
and  it  did  not  matter  in  the  least  if  the  man  ran  toward  the  crowded 
camp.  On  this  occasion  the  prisoner  ran  for  the  camp,  and  as^ 
many  as  six  shots  were  fired  at  him  without  effect.  One  of  the- 
buUets  entered  the  tent  of  a  captain  in  the  Twelfth  Pennsylvania, 
cavalry.  He  was  lying  down,  and  the  course  of  the  bullet  would 
have  buried  it  in  his  chest.  Fortunately  for  him,  a  candle  by  which 
he  was  reading  sat  on  a  stand  between  him  and  where  the  bullet- 
entered.  This  was  struck  and  cut  square  in  two,  and  the  lighted 
end  dropped  to  the  floor  without  being  snuffed  out.  The  ball  was 
deflected,  and  buried  in  the  pillow  under  the  officer's  head,  passed 
'out  of  that  and  through  his  tent  into  the  one  behind  it,  thenoe 
between  two  men,  and  brought  up  against  a  camp  kettle.  There  is 
in  Detroit,  Michigan,  a  man  who  was  wounded  five  times  in  less 
thsn  ten  minutes,  at  Fair  Oaks.  The  first  bullet  entered  bis  left 
arm ;  the  second  gave  him  a  scalp  wound ;  the  third  hit  him  in  the 
foot ;  the  fourth  buried  itself  in  his  shoulder ;  the  fifth  entered  his 
right  leg.  Wliile  he  was  being  carried  to  the  rear,  his  bearers 
were  killed.  "While  his  wounds  were  being  dressed  an  exploded 
shell  almost  buried  him  under  an  avalanche  of  dirt.  In  being 
removed  further  to  the  rear,  a  runaway  ambulance  horse  carried 
him  half  a  mile  and  dumped  him  out,  and  yet  he  is  seemingly  hale 
and  hearty,  and  walks  without  a  litnp. 

At  the  battle  of  Perryville,  when  the  Fifth  Wisconsin  battery 
came  into  action  one  of  the  guns  threw  a  solid  shot  which  struck 
a  soldier  full  in  the  breast,  crushing  him  to  a  pulp.  His  musket 
flew  to  the  rear,  whirling  savagely  through  the  air,  and  it  crushed 
the  skull  of  one  soldier  and  badly  injured  another.  The  shot 
deflected  to  the  left  after  striking  the  first  man,  and  then  it 
crushed  a  lieutenant's  hip,  broke  the  leg  of  a  private  behind  him, 
and  rolled  along  the  ground  and  crushed  the  head  of  a  wounded 
man.  A  shell  fired  by  Sloan's  battery  struck  a  stone  weighing 
about  fifty  pounds,  and  while  the  shell  failed  to  explode,  the 
fragments  of  stone  killed  and  wounded  several  men.  A  Confed- 
erate shell  which  fell  among  Jackson's  men   alighted   in   a  little 
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creek  at  which  scores  of  men  were  filling  their  cantoene.  It  came 
down  in  a  group  of  ten  or  twelve  men  and  plunged  into  the 
very  spot  where  a  canteen  had  just  been  filled.  While  the  Bhell 
did  not  explode,  its  fall  Epiaahed  water  over  fifty  men.  An  ex- 
Confederate  captain  now  living  in  Atlanta  who  loBt  his  arm  in 
that  battle,  had  a  button  cut  from  his  breast  by  a  grape-shot,  his 
scabbard  strack  by  a  bullet,  and  his  cap  knocked  from  Ins  liead 
by  a  piece  of  Bheil  before  receiving  the  bullet  which  crnehed  his 
elbow.  A  gnn  in  one  of  Anderson's  batteries  had  a  right  hind 
wheel  shivered  by  a  solid  shot.  It  had  scarcely  been  replaced  by  the 
spare  wheel  when  another  shot  crushed  the  left  wheel.  The  men 
were  trying  to  drag  the  gun  back  when  a  shell  struck  it  fair  in  the 
month  and  split  it  for  a  distance  of  three  feet.  None  of  the  men 
around  the  gun  were  hurt  by  this  shell,  but  three  soldiers  in  line 
over  two  hundred  feet  away  were  struck  down.  A  Confederate 
shell  sent  into  Stedman's  brigade  exploded  over  the  heads  of  a  com- 
pany advancing,  and  while  no  one  in  that  company  was  hurt,  four 
men  in  the  center  of  the  next  company  behind  were  mortally 
wounded. 


C^£  Pfrrhnac  anlr  Ponitar. 


NE  dark  night  closely  following  tlie  fall  of  Fort  Sam- 
ter  the  United  States  eoldier  in  charge  of  the  powder 
magazine  at  Norfolk  was  treated  to  a  earprise.  A 
dozen  members  of  the  Korfulk  Fire  Department 
entered  luB  quarters  and  informed  him  that  he  was 
a  prisoner.  Tlie  name  of  that  sentinel  was  C.  B.  Oliver,  and, 
although  now  a  man  of  sixty,  he  ie  in  good  health,  and  ie  the  trusted 
janitor  of  the  Exchange  National  Dank  of  Norfolk.  He  had  then 
served  in  the  navy  over  thirty  years,  and  was  gunner  of  the  United 
States  frigate  Germantown.  She  Iiad  returned  from  a  cruise  in 
June,  1860,  and  he  had  been  detailed  in  charge  of  tlie  magazine. 
His  wife  was  dead,  but  he  had  his  children  with  him,  and  they  were 
eating  supper  when  the  summons  came. 

But  Oliver  stoutly  refused  to  give  up  the  keys  to  the  magazine, 
and,  in  the  confusion,  managed  to  secrete  it  wliere  it  could  not  be 
found.  "While  he  was  put  under  guard,  men  procured  axes  and 
crow-bars  and  broke  down  the  doors  and  set  about  the  removal  of 
the  powder.  While  they  were  engiiged  in  this  work  the  United 
States  ship  of  war  Pawnee  came  sailing  into  the  navy  yard  on  her 
mission  of  destruction.  If  Oliver  could  have  signalled  her  she 
would  have  made  short  work  of  the  rabble,  but  a  strict  watcli  pre- 
vented any  movement  on  his  part.  Nearly  all  the  firemen  in  Nor- 
folk were  that  evening  engaged  in  tiiking  out  the  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  powder,  and  much  of  it  was  in  Richmond  the 
next  morning.  It  was  this  powder  which  the  Confederate  troops 
nsed  at  first  Bull  Hun. 

Oliver  had  lon^  served  with  Lieutenant  Jones,  of  the  navy,  and 
when  the  officer  forsook  his  colors,  the  gunner  followed  him  into 
the  Confederate  navy,  and  was  again  placed  in  charge  of  the  maga- 
zine under  a  new  flag.     There  he  remained  until  assigned  to  the 
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Merrimac.     He  was  ordered  to  her  long  before  she  was  ready  for 
sea,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  helped  to  mount  her  gnns. 

The  Merrimac  was  the  hull  of  a  ship  of  war  of  that  name  which 
was  burned  to  the  water's  edge  when  the  navy  yard  was  destroyed ; 
but  who  first  conceived  the  idea  of  the  iron-clad  ram  has  been  lost 
in  the  lapse  of  time.  It  was  an  experiment  in  which  few  believed 
and  only  a  few  hoped  for  great  results.  For  this  reason  the  work 
was  not  pushed,  and  again  the  plans  were  so  vague  that  the  Trede- 
gar Works  had  great  diflSculty  in  sending  down  what  was  wanted. 
■  Two  or  three  times  during  her  progress  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment came  near  ordering  all  further  work  to  cease. 

When  the  Merrimac  was  all  ready  for  sea  a  call  for  volunteers 
was  made  to  man  her.  She  was  still  looked  upon  as  a  suspicions 
experiment,  and  no  man  was  taken  into  her  by  orders.  She  was 
largely  manned  by  men  who  had  seen  service  afloat,  but  her  last 
thirty  volunteers  were  from  the  Norfolk  Heavy  Artillery,  Captain 
Thomas  Kevil  commanding.  The  Captain  is  now  and  has  been  for 
many  years  Chief  of  the  Norfolk  Fire  Department,  and  his  stand- 
ing as  a  citizen  is  above  question.  He  had  charge  of  one  of  the 
nine-inch  guns  during  the  two  days'  fight,  and  he  saw  as  much  of 
both  actions  as  any  man  living. 

The  Merrimac  was  armed  with  eight  broadside  guns,  the  lightest 
of  which  was  a  six  inch  rifled.  She  had  a  bow  and  a  stern  gun 
which  weighed  flfteen  thousand  pounds  each,  and  each  was  worked 
by  twenty-flve  men.  The  broadside  guns  required  fourteen  men 
to  each.  Her  total  crew  footed  up  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men.  All  her  ammunition  was  shell  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
solid  shot  to  be  used  hot.  The  gunner  was  the  Oliver  before  men- 
tioned, and  his  station  was  in  the  magazine. 

On  the  way  down  to  the  Roads  to  make  her  debut  before  the 
Federal  fleet,  it  was  found  that  the  Merrimac  steered  so  hard  that 
four  men  had  to  be  called  to  the  wheel.  This  was  because  her  rud- 
der chains  worked  at  five  different  angles,  and  to  this  fact  is  attrib- 
uted in  part  her  failure  to  reach  the  Minnesota,  and  to  destroy  the 
Monitor.  After  her  two  fights  the  chains  were  altered  so  that  three 
of  the  angles  were  dispensed  with,  and  she  then  steered  with  one 
man  at  the  wheel  as  freely  as  any  tug.  She  plowed  the  water  on 
an  even  keel,  drawing  about  twenty-three  feet,  and  not  one  single 
man  among  her  crew  was  even  nervous.  Each  one  knew  that  the 
design  was  to  attack  the  Federal  fieet,  and  that  the  monster  would 
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meet  with  tbe  hottest  kind  of  a  ceeeptiooy  but  they  laughed  as  they 
stood  at  their  guns. 

It  was  Saturday,  the  eighth  of  March,  1862.  As  the  Merrimae 
rounded  Craney  Island  there  ky  the  mighty  Cnmberhmd  before 
her.  All  knew  her  for  a  gallant  old  ship,  having  the  best  battery 
aboard  of  any  ship  in  the  Federal  navy.  She  lay  idly  rocking  to 
the  swells,  boats  at  the  booms  and  flag  lazily  floating  in  the  light 
breeze,  and  the  iron  monster  put  on  more  steam  and  headed  straight 
for  her  wooden-walled  victim. 

The  alarm  was  first  given  from  the  battery  at  Newport  Kewil^ 
and  was  quickly  taken  up  by  the  fleet  The  Minnesota,  the  Roa- 
noke and  five  gun-boats  advaaced  to  meet  the  strange  monster, 
making,  with  the  Congress  and  Cumberland,  a  fleet  of  ninoi  and 
having  ten  times  the  armament  of  the  Merrimac. 

The  silence  of  death  pervaded  the  rebel  ram  as  she  steamed  on. 
Not  a  man  spoke — not  an  order  was  given.  It  was  understood  by 
all  that  she  was  to  dasli  into  the  Cumberland,  and  two  hundred  men 
looked  from  the  open  port-holes  and  almost  forgot  to  breathe  as  the 
ram  kept  her  course.  Across  the  waters  came  the  roll  of  the  dram 
as  the  frigate  beat  to  quarters,  and  three  minutes  later  she  swung 
broadside  to,  and  pitched  solid  shot  from  twelve  heavy  guns  full  at 
her  unknown  enemy.  Seven  of  them  struck  fair  and  square,  but 
glanced  off  right  and  left.  Without  swerving  a  point  from  the 
course — without  a  cheer  —  without  sign  that  she  had  life  aboard, 
the  Merrimac  steamed  onward.  Another  broadside,  and  yet 
another,  from  the  doomed  fris^ate,  and  then  the  monster  struck  her. 
Historians  who  say  that  the  Merrimac  fired  a  shot  before  she  struck 
are  wrong.  She  fired  her  bow  gun  as  she  struck,  and  the  man 
who  fired  it  is  still  living.  She  was  under  such  speed  that  the 
engines  were  reversed  a  full  minute  before  the  crash,  else  she 
would  have  cut  her  way  to  the  other  bulwark.  When  she  backed 
out  she  left  a  yawning  hole  in  the  Cumberland,  and  she  then  lay 
off  and  used  such  of  her  guns  as  could  be  brought  to  bear  until  the 
frigate  went  down. 

The  brave  hearts  in  the  old  frigate  fought  to  the  last.  Men  who 
looked  down  upon  her  decks  from  the  Merrimac  tell  me  that  there 
was  no  confusion  —  no  shouting  —  no  panic.  Every  man  stood  to 
his  station,  and  even  when  the  waters  w^ashed  over  her  rail  her  guns 
were  loaded  and  fired.  Indeed,  the  last  shot  was  fired  from  a  gun 
half  buried  in  the  waves.     Down  she  went,  with  over  four  hundred 
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souls  aboard,  and  of  these  over  half  were  lost,  but  she  would  not 
strike  her  flag. 

Captain  Kevil  could  look  down  upon  the  decks  of  the  Cumber- 
land from  his  port-hole  as  the  Merrimac  backed  away  and  began 
firing.  It  was  a  sickening  spectacle  that  met  his  gaze.  The  shell 
had  torn  men  to  shreds  and  scattered  arms,  legs,  and  pieces  of 
bloody  flesh  over  the  guns  and  even  into  the  rigging.  And  yet 
there  was  no  confusion.  It  was  wash-day  on  board  the  Cumber- 
land, and  long  lines  of  shirts  were  hanging  in  the  rigging  over 
the  men  at  the  guns.  The  frigate  was  at  anchor,  wrapped  in  per- 
fect security,  and  had  less  than  six  minutes  to  prepare  for  action, 
and  yet  Kevil  looked  down  upon  her  decks  and  saw  every  living 
man  at  his  station,  and  every  gun  being  worked  as  coolly  as  if  the 
frigate's  crew  had  fought  a  dozen  previous  actions.  The  men  must 
have  felt  her  going  down  under  their  feet,  but  no  one  deserted  his 
post.  Had  the  Merrimac  been  a  seventy-four  the  Cumberland 
would  have  sunk  her  in  ten  minutes. 

Tlie  Congress  had  opened  tire  from  every  gun  which  could  be 
brought  to  bear,  but  the  amazed  gunners  saw  their  solid  shot  glance 
from  the  iron  sides  and  sloping  roof  like  filberts  snapped  against 
sheet  iron.  The  third  shot  tired  from  the  Cumberland  struck  the 
pilot-house  of  the  Merrimac,  flew  a  hundred  feet  straight  into  the 
air,  and  in  its  descent  hit  tlie  roof  and  rolled  off. 

As  soon  as  the  ram  backed  away  from  the  Cumberland,  the  Con- 
gress slipped  her  cables  and  ran  ashore.  The  Merrimac  could  not 
get  within  a  mile  of  her,  but,  assisted  by  the  Confederate  wooden 
gun-boats,  she  soon  made  a  wreck  of  the  frigate.  When  the  Con- 
gress hauled  down  her  flag,  two  Confederate  tugs  and  several  small 
boats  at  once  ran  to  her  to  take  oflf  the  prisoners,  and  while  engaged 
in  this  work  and  while  two  white  flags  were  flying  from  the  frigate, 
the  Union  shore  batteries  opened  on  the  crowd.  This  is  admitted 
in  every  Union  history,  but  no  historian  has  the  courage  to 
denounce  the  dastardly  meanness  of  an  act  by  which  several  Union 
prisoners  were  wonnded  while  being  transferred.  It  is  charged  by 
Confederates  that  they  were  also  tired  upon  by  the  marines  on  the 
Congress.  Those  who  deny  the  accusation  can  perhaps  explain 
how  the  commander  of  the  Merrimac  and  a  dozen  others  were 
wounded  by  musket  balls.  At  this  act  of  treachery  the  tugs  were 
withdrawn  and  the  Congress  was  set  on  fire  with  hot  shot  and 
destroyed. 

By  the  time  the  Merrimac  was  through  with  the  Congress  the 
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rest  of  the  Federal  fleet  had  mn  under  the  shelter  of  the  batteries. 
The  Minnesota  would  have  followed,  but  unfortunately  was  aground. 
Darkness  was  now  coming  on,  and  the  ram  stationed  herself  so  as 
to  cut  off  the  frigate's  escape  in  case  she  should  get  afloat,  and  night 
settled  down  over  the  waters. 

The  Merrimao  had  been  struck  over  a  hundred  times,  and  yet  not 
a  plate  or  a  bolt  had  started.  Her  stem,  which  Headly  and  other 
historians  describe  as  a  terrible  steel  prow,  was  simply  a  mass  of 
cast  iron  only  fourteen  inches  thick,  bolted  to  the  stem  timbers. 
It  was  in  no  wise  a  ram  to  crush  or  a  knife  to  cut,  and  Buchanan 
Iiad  the  word  of  all  the  mechanics  at  the  yard  that  if  he  went  head 
on  against  a  vessel  he  would  loosen  this  stem.  When  he  crashed 
into  the  Cumberland  he  did  loosen  it,  and  all  night  long  the  Merri- 
mac  had  to  keep  her  pumps  going  to  keep  down  the  leak. 

AH  the  guns  had  been  mounted  for  point-blank  firing.  Their 
elevation  or  depression  was  difficult  and  dangerous,  and  the  ram  had 
to  secure  a  certain  position  in  order  to  make  her  shot  tell.  This 
was  the  reason  she  did  not  attack  the  Minnesota  after  finishing  the 
Congress.  She  drew  more  water  than  the  frigate,  and  could  not 
approach  near  enough  to  get  the  point-blank  range.  She  had  also 
steered  very  badly  during  the  action,  and  had  several  times  narrowly 
escaped  running  aground. 

The  next  morning  would  have  witnessed  the  destruction  of  the 
Minnesota  and  all  the  other  vessels  in  the  Boads  but  for  the  arrival 
of  the  Monitor.  The  Confederates  knew  there  was  such  a  craft  on 
the  way  down,  and  there  was  great  curiosity  to  catch  sight  of  her. 
She  was  as  much  of  an  enigma  to  tlie  Merrimac  as  the  Merrimac 
was  to  the  Union  fleet,  and  the  opening  of  the  fight  was  like  the 
cautious  sparring  between  two  boxers.  The  Monitor  had  this  ad- 
vantage :  Her  light  draught  enabled  her  to  play  all  around  her  big 
antagonist,  while  the  Merrimac  with  her  deep  draught,  had  a  hard 
time  to  keep  off  the  shoals. 

The  first  gun  was  fired  by  the  Monitor,  and  the  monster  solid  shot 
struck  the  ram  with  a  thud  which  was  felt  in  every  part  of  the  ship. 
The  Merrimac  meant  to  run  over  her,  and  this  feat  was  tried  before 
she  fired  a  shot.  She  did  strike  the  "  cheese-box,"  and  she  pushed 
her  over  until  they  thought  she  was  gone,  but  the  prow  of  the  ram 
slid  off,  the  Monitor  righted  and  then  began  the  grandest  fight  those 
waters  had  ever  witnessed.  The  little  Monitor  sailed  round  and 
round  her  antagonist,  banging  solid  shot  at  her  from  every  point, 
and  the  Merrimac  used  every  gun  which  could  be  brought  to  bear. 
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In  the  action  of  the  day  before,  shot  and  shell  had  beaten  against 
the  ram  so  rapidly  that  one  could  hardly  have  counted  the  concus- 
sions. Now  it  was  a  series  of  terrible  concussions  about  a  minute 
apart,  and  if  the  men  had  not  been  working  their  guns  they  would 
have  heard  the  splintering  of  wood  behind  the  heavy  armor. 

In  seeking  to  bring  the  bow  gun  to  bear  on  the  Monitor  the  ram 
ran  aground ,  and  at  this  critical  juncture  the  Monitor  made  the 
circuit  of  her  no  less  than  three  times,  coolly  looking  for  some  weak 
point  which  a  shot  might  pierce.  In  this  circuit  two  of  her  shot 
struck  the  muzzles  of  two  of  the  Merrimac's  guns  and  broke  pieces 
a  foot  long  off  their  muzzles.  One  of  these  was  the  gun  com- 
manded by  Captain  Kevil.  It  had  just  been  loaded,  and  the  con- 
cussion not  only  discharged  it,  but  wheeled  it  into  battery  again 
unloaded.  Pieces  of  the  broken  muzzle,  as  well  as  splinters  from 
the  solid  shot,  flew  into  the  open  port-hole,  but  without  doing  any 
damage.  It  was  the  damaged  gun  of  Captain  Kevil  which  sent  the 
shell  against  the  Monitor's  look-out  and  blinded  Lieutenant  Worden. 

Every  Federal  historian  closes  his  account  of  this  engagement  by 
having  the  Merrimac  turn  and  retreat.  Outside  of  the  indignant 
denial  of  her  crew,  scores  of  Norfolk  citizens,  as  well  as  a  French 
sea  captain  wlio  saw  every  movement,  claim  that  the  Monitor 
ceased  lighting  after  Worden  was  blinded,  and  started  for  the  cover 
of  the  shore  guns.  It  is  certain  that  the  Merrimac  had  suffered 
no  loss,  her  crew  was  full  of  tight,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  she 
should  have  cried  quits. 

Iler  disadvantages  consisted  in  the  difficulty  of  steering  her,  her 
deep  draught,  and  the  fact  that  she  had  no  solid  shot.  She  fought 
the  Monitor  with  shells  alone,  and  of  course  these  were  shivered 
when  they  struck  her  plates.  Had  she  been  provided  with  steel- 
pointed  solid  shot  for  her  two  large  guns,  the  result  might  have  been 
disjistronsforthe  Monitor.  When  she  returned  to  Norfolk  her  rudder- 
chains  were  altered,  solid  shot  were  taken  aboard,  and  the  damages 
inflicted  by  the  Monitor  were  repaired  in  a  day.  Some  of  the  shot 
had  dented  the  iron  and  bulged  the  wooden  planks  behind.  By  the 
use  of  jack-screws  these  bulges  were  forced  back  and  then  stayed  in 
place.  I  cannot  find  a  single  Federal  historian  willing  to  admit 
that  the  Merrimac  fonorht  under  any  disadvantages.  They  likewise 
carefully  avoid  mentioning  that  she  had  no  shutters  to  her  port- 
holes. Had  this  been  the  case  with  the  Monitor  she  would  not 
have  remained  above  water  ten  minutes  after  the  first  gun  was 
fired. 
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When  the  ram  went  down  into  the  Boads  again,  she  meant 
fight.  Her  plan  was  to  mn  directly  against  the  Monitor  and  throw 
a  party  of  boarders  on  her  deck.  These  men  were  provided  with 
wedges  to  wedge  the  turret  fast,  and  with  hand-grenades  and  bags  of 
powder  to  throw  down  her  smoke-stack.  Their  first  grapple  was, 
however,  to  be  their  last.  On  more  than  one  occasion  the  Merrimao 
defied  the  united  fleet,  Monitor  and  all,  and  was  never  able  to  get 
another  fight.  On  the  eighth  of  May,  while  the  Federals  were 
shelling  SewelPs  Point  from  seven  different  vessels,  two  of  them 
iron-clads,  the  sight  of  the  Merrimac  rounding  Craney  Island  sent 
every  vessel  back  to  Old  Point. 

Much  has  been  written  regarding  the  expectations  of  the  Confed- 
erate government  with  the  Merrimac.  She  would  certainly  havQ 
destroyed  the  fieet  in  the  Koads,  and  perhaps  had  a  fight  with 
Fortress  Monroe,  but  as  for  her  going  out  along  the  coast,  it  was 
never  dreamed  of.  She  was  lying  off  Tanner's  Creek  when  the 
Confederates  evacuated  Norfolk,  and  the  orders  were  to  run  her  up 
the  James  Biver.  She  was  lightered  until  her  iron  plates  no  longer 
protected  her  bottom,  and  yet  she  drew  too  much  water  for  the 
river.  She  had  no  pilot  for  any  other  river  or  harbor,  most  of  her 
ballast  was  gone,  and  it  was  decided  to  destroy  her. 

The  Merrimac  was  run  ashore  on  Craney  Island,  her  crew  landed, 
and  then  Oliver,  the  gunner,  set  fire  to  her  and  laid  a  powder-train 
to  her  magazine.  All  her  guns  and  ammunition  were  left  aboard, 
and  as  the  crew  had  a  long  march  before  them  most  of  them  left 
all  baggage  behind.  Every  gun  was  loaded  and  in  battery  when 
Oliver  left,  and  the  heavy  doors  of  the  magazine  were  thrown  wide 
open. 

The  crew  had  been  on  the  march  an  hour  when  the  explosion 
took  place.  Just  in  the  gray  of  morning  there  came  a  terrible 
rumbling  of  the  earth,  followed  by  a  shock  which  made  them  stag- 
ger. A  column  of  smoke  and  flame  shot  up  over  the  tree  tops  into 
the  clouds,  and  from  this  fire-spout  came  the  boom  of  cannon  dis- 
charged in  mid-air,  while  shell  shrieked  and  hissed  in  every  direc- 
tion. A  monster  solid  shot  from  one  of  the  big  guns  whirled  over 
four  miles  of  space  and  fell  with  an  awful  crash  among  the  pines 
ahead  of  the  little  band,  and  they  had  seen  the  last  of  the 
Merrimac. 


V    I 


Cje  Clraniation  of  Corintjf. 


ORINTH  was  one  of  the  charnel-spots  of  the  war.  From 
the  time  the  Confederates  first  occupied  it  nntil  the  last 
Federal  left  it  the  spade  of  the  grave-digger  never  had 
an  idle  hour.  The  soldier  who  tented  on  its  soil  and 
drank  of  its  water  faced  death  as  surely  as  in  battle. 
Low,  flat,  its  soil  full  of  chills  and  its  waters  unfit  even  for  horses 
to  drink,  Confederate  and  Federal  found  it  a  graveyard  as  well  as 
a  strategic  point.  "  Died  at  Corinth "  is  the  legend  on  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  headstones  in  the  national  cemeteries,  and  "  Died 
at  Corinth"  supplies  the  epitaph  of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
Confederates. 

Directly  after  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  Beauregard  retreated  by  slow 
and  easy  marches  to  Corinth,  and  there  intrenched.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  Halleck  more  than  any  other  man  was  to  blame  for 
getting  Grant  into  a  position  to  be  annihilated,  and  it  is  certain  that 
directly  after  the  battle  he  made  no  secret  of  his  personal  hostility. 
He  at  once  proceeded  to  Shiloh  and  took  command  of  the  army  in 
person,  and  in  reorganizing  it  he  took  care  to  humiliate  Grant  by 
virtually  depriving  him  of  his  rank.  Grant's  own  immediate  com- 
mand was  divided  and  sandwiched  until  he  could  not  find  it,  nor 
was  he  consulted  in  regard  to  its  disposition. 

It  was  the  last  days  of  April  before  Halleck  and  his  grand  army 
of  upwards  of  eighty  thousand  men  were  ready  to  move  on  Corinth, 
and  in  the  interval  he  took  due  care  to  keep  the  nation  on  the  watch 
for  the  end  of  the  rebellion. 

While  Halleck's  proclamations  and  dispatches  carried  the  idea 
that  he  meant  to  walk  right  over  Beauregard  and  into  Corinth  when 
he  was  once  started,  he  had  scarcely  left  the  Tennessee  River  behind 
when  he  began  to  intrench.  There  is  not  to-day  a  single  mile 
between  Shiloh  and  Corinth  where  his  old  intrenchments  cannot  be 
found.     Whenever  his  advance  struck  a  Confederate  picket  and  a 
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dozen  carbines  were  discharged,  the  orders  went  back  for  spader 
and  picks. 

The  army  moved  like  a  hobbled  horse:  Its  average  advance  waa 
not  half  a  mile  a  day.  Corps  and  divisions  and  brigades  left  one 
line  of  breastworks  to  advance  and  erect  another,  and  had  Corinth 
been  twenty  miles  farther  away  Halleck  would  have  been  all  snm- 
mer  reaching  it.  From  the  third  to  the  twenty-first  of  May,  Halleck 
advanced  only  five  miles,  although  the  Confederate  force  on  his- 
whole  army  front  had  at  no  time  nnmbered  a  division.  Every  day 
he  had  a  dispatch  for  the  Northern  press,  and  every  night  he 
.  hngged  his  intrenchments  and  routed  out  the  whole  army  at  every 
alarm  from  the  picket  posts. 

Beauregard  had  in  and  around  Corinth  a  force  not  to  exceed. 
forty-five  thousand  men.  His  lines  of  works  were  erected  for  teoi- 
porary  defense,  and  were  not  started  until  after  Halleck  began  mov- 
ing. The  Federal  works  built  three  miles  out  of  Corinth,  and  built 
in  thirty-six  hours  at  that,  were  far  stronger  than  any  erected  to- 
defend  the  city. 

And  yet  Halleck  not  only  conceived  the  idea  that  he  must  lay 
siege  to  Corinth  after  the  regular  fashion,  but  he  got  such  a  train  of 
siege-guns  on  hand  for  the  purpose  that  half  his  army  was  wOm  out: 
in  getting  the  monsters  over  the  country  and  in  position.  Beaure- 
gard had  cause  to  dread  a  prompt  and  rapid  advance  of  the  Federal 
army,  with  a  quick  and  vigorous  rush  upon  some  one  point  of  his 
works,  but  there  was  no  cause  for  alai-m  over  Halleck's  programme* 

That  the  great  Federal  army  marching  on  Corinth  would  eventu- 
ally arrive  before  it,  and  that  its  evacuation  was  only  a  question  of 
time,  must  have  been  clear  to  the  Confederate  commander,  but  yet, 
to  delay  the  time  as  long  as  possible,  he  delayed  Halleck.  Two  of 
the  Confederate  attacks  made  upon  portions  of  the  Federal  army^ 
while  on  the  maicli  were  dignified  as  battles,  althongh  only  a  few 
brigades  were  brought  into  action.  Whatever  Beauregard  did  puz- 
zled and  delayed  Halleck  and  proved  his  incompetency.  None 
of  his  corps  commanders  could  have  committed  greater  blunders, 
while  Grant  or  Sherman  were  far  more  qualified  to  command  the 
army  and  push  it  ahead  to  victory. 

Outside  of  the  two  attacks  mentioned,  the  Confederates  delayed 
Halleck  by  such  skirmishing  as  would  have  delayed  no  one  else. 
Whenever  the  Federal  advance  struck  a  Confederate  picket  which 
held  its  ground  for  any  length  of  time  whole  brigades  would  be 
ordered  up,  and  if  a  scout  came  in  with  the  report  of  a  Confederate 
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division  in  position  on  one  of  the  roads,  the  matter  was  serious 
enough  for  a  council  of  generals. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  May  Halleck  had  fairly  invested  Cor- 
inth, and  his  siege  guns  were  up  and  in  position.  Beauregard  did 
not  have  an  earth-work  on  his  whole  line  that  field  artillery  could 
not  have  battered  down,  nor  was  there  one  single  point  in  his  line 
which  was  considered  impregnable.  It  was  pretty  conclusively 
:fihown,  when  the  Federals  finally  occupied  Corinth,  that  had  Hal- 
leck massed  on  his  right  and  attacked  sharply  he  would  have  doubt- 
less broken  through.  Indeed,  a  sudden  dash  by  ten  thousand  men 
at  any  point  on  the  Confederate  line  would  have  tried  it  severely. 

Halleck  neither  massed  for  a  crushing  blow  nor  tried  a  sudden 
dash.  He  was  going  to  besiege  Beauregard,  the  same  as  if  the 
'Confederate  troops  had  been  shut  up  in  a  walled  city,  with  no  line 
of  retreat  and  no  way  tc  renew  supplies  of  provisions:  Having 
double  the  force  of  Beauregard,  behind  intrenchments  equally  as 
strong,  Halleck  waited  for  attacks  instead  of  making  them,  and  for 
three  or  four  days  routed  the  army  out  upon  the  slightest  pretext. 
On  the  thirtieth  day  of  May  he  fully  expected  an  attack  all  along 
his  lines,  and  that  without  further  excuse  than  heavy  picket  firing. 

Beauregard  had  known  for  days  and  weeks  that  he  must  fall  back 
when  Halleck  moved  up.  The  value  of  Corinth  as  a  strategic  point 
was  not  worth  risking  a  battle  in  which  he  would  be  outnumbered, 
and  must  attack  intrenched  lines  at  that.  Therefore,  on  the  last 
days  of  May,  orders  were  given  for  the  evacuation  of  the  place. 
No  point  was  ever  abandoned  in  a  more  orderly  and  systematic 
manner  in  the  face  of  an  enemy. 

Every  infantry  corps  was  ordered  to  move  at  a  certain  hour,  by  a 
certain  road,  to  a  certain  rendezvous.  Every  baggage  train  had  its 
position  assigned  and  was  given  a  particular  hour  for  leaving. 
Every  ammunition  train  and  batter}^  knew  its  position  in  the  line  of 
retreat,  the  strength  of  its  guard,  and  the  spot  where  it  was  to  halt 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Tuscumbia.  While  four-fifths  of  the 
infantry  were  to  begin  the  retreat  at  a  certain  hour,  it  was  under 
;8uch  instructions  that,  had  an  attack  been  made  by  Halleck  at  any 
point  during  the  night,  every  brigade  would  have  wheeled  about 
-and  marched  back  to  the  trenches  without  confusion.  About  one- 
fifth  of  the  infantry  was  left  in  the  trenches  for  some  hours,  and 
cavalry  in  considerable  force  was  at  the  front.  The  cavalry  was  to 
iskirmish  and  annoy  and  keep  up  appearances  until  the  last  of  the 
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infantry  was  miles  away,  and  then  in  falling  back  to  destroy  bridges 
and  obstract  the  roads  as  mach  as  possible. 

The  whole  history  of  the  war  does  not  famish  another  snoh  oool 
and  deliberate  proceeding  as  the  evacuation  of  Corinth.  Much  of 
the  Oonfederate  line  was  under  fire.  Halleck  was  moving  bodies 
of  troops  here  and  there,  and  his  si^e  guns  were  expected  to  open 
fire  every  moment^  and  yet  the  Confederate  evacuation  was  witfi^iit 
hurry  or  excitement.  Beauregard  had  two  railroads  by  which  to 
send  away  stores,  and  he  did  not  leave  ten  dollars  worth  of  public 
property  behind  him.  All  his  guns,  ammunition,  tents,  wagons^ 
ambulances,  and  other  stores  were  sent  off .  in  safety.  The  ordera 
to  each  corps,  division,  brigade  and  regiment  were  so  dear  and 
plain  that  mistakes  were  impossible. 

The  programme  must  be  carried  out  in  the  face  of  a  great  army 
ready  to  spring  at  a  moment's  notice.  Tffe  Confederates^  therefore,, 
resorted  to  Yankee  cunning  to  conceal  their  movements.  A  balloon^ 
not  large  enough  to  hold  a  man,  but  big  enough  to  fool  Halleck,. 
was  sent  up  on  the  night  of  the  evacuation  and  held  suspended  for 
some  hours.  The  glare  of  the  camp  fires  made  the  balloon  plainly 
visible  to  the  Federals,  and  the  amount  of  iron  and  lead  fired  at  it 
would  have  been  a  load  for  a  freight  car. 

At  stated  intervals  through  the  night  the  railroad  locomotives  at 
the  depots  blew  whistles  as  if  trains  were  arriving,  and  soldiers- 
detailed  for  the  purpose  cheered  the  "  reinforcements  "  so  vigorously 
that  Halleck  believed  the  whole  Southern  Confederacy  was  mass- 
ing in  Corinth. 

Another  of  the  tricks  was  to  keep  the  camp  fires  burning  and 
now  and  then  send  up  signal  rockets  and  open  picket-firing.  The 
Federal  picket-line  was  thus  kept  disturbed  and  anxious,  and  Hal- 
leck was  sorely  puzzled  to  know  what  new  plan  Beauregard  was 
carrying  out.  Worthless  tents  and  ammunition  and  broken  wagons 
were  left  as  prizes,  but  whatever  was  of  value,  no  matter  what  the 
trouble  to  move  it,  was  moved.  Several  artesian  wells  had  been 
bored  in  search  of  better  water.  The  machinery  of  these  was  not 
only  taken  away,  but  the  wells  themselves  destroyed.  The  pro- 
gramme of  evacuation  was  carefully  followed,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  thirtieth  Halleck  had  before  him  only  the  Confederate  cavalry 
pickets. 

At  daylight  on  that  morning  when  Beauregard's  army  was  miles, 
away  Halleck  opened  the  siege  of  Corinth.  His  great  guns  roared,, 
his  army  cheered,  and  round  shot  and  shell  pounded  at  undefended 
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earth- works.  When  he  finally  became  Batiefied  that  Corinth  had 
been  evacuated  he  rnehed  in,  captured  four  hundred  convalescents 
who  had  not  been  able  to  move,  as  man;  old  moekets,  a  few  half- 
bnmed  freight  cars  and  disabled  locomotives,  and  that  was  the  end. 

On  the  fourth  of  Jane,  Halleck  recovered  siifficiently  to  report 
that  Fope  had  pnehed  Beaaregard  many  miles,  capturing  ten  thou- 
sand prisoners,  fifteen  thousand  stands  of  arms,  twelve  field-pieces,  a 
train  of  wagons,  nine  locomotives  and  many  cars. 

Pope  had  not  captured  six  hundred  prisoners ;  be  had  not  even 
attacked  Beauregard  in  force;  he  had  not  pressed  him  at  all ;  he 
had  not  captured  eight  hundred  mnskets,  nor  a  single  field-piece, 
nor  an  army  wagon.  He  liad  captured  some  cars  and  disabled  loco- 
motives, but  had  himself  tost  prisoners,  and  bad  abandoned  many 
moles  and  wagons. 

Beaur^^rd  deliberately  withdrew  to  a  new  position  at  Tupelo, 
and  Halleck  left  for  the  East  to  secure  a  grander  field  for  his  mili- 
tary ambition.  He  left  no  friends  behind.  Arrogant  and  conceited, 
he  had  perilled  a  campaign,  disgusted  a  nation  and  shown  his  utter 
incompetency  every  hour  in  the  day.  Had  Halleck  atnck  to  the 
West  it  is  doubtful  if  Grant,  Sherman  or  Thomas  would  have  even 
continued  corps  commanders. 


^t  iattle  of  IJerriiijilk, 


AD  the  war  begun  with  the  battle  of  Perry  ville  as  it  did 
with  Bull  Run,  history  would  have  given  it  pages  instead 
of  lines,  and  yet  it  was  one  of  the  best-fought  and  most 
gallantly  contested  battles  of  the  whole  war,  and  its  results 
were  a  hundred  times  greater  than  Fredericksburg,  Chan- 
cellorsville,  or  Cold  Harbor.  It  was  Bragg's  first  grapple  with  the 
Federal  commanders  who  were  to  work  his  downfall  in  after 
months,  and  it  was  a  movement  on  his  part  destined  to  dispel  the 
Confederate  illusions  that  Kentucky  had  only  to  see  the  Southern 
flag  to  rally  by  thousands. 

In  September,  1862,  Kirby  Smith  had  driven  the  Federals  from 
Cumberland  Gap,  and  had  pressed  on  to  Rogersville  and  met  and 
scattered  the  forces  of  Nelson,  and  then  taken  position  at  Lexing- 
ton. From  this  point  he  gathered  supplies,  recruited  several  reg- 
iments, and  made  such  cavalry  demonstrations  as  to  seriously 
alarm  Cincinnati.  Bragg  had  pushed  down  and  captured  Mum- 
fordsville  and  its  garrison,  and  had  then  turned  from  the  road  to 
Louisville  and  established  himself  at  Bardstown.  Buell's  advance 
at  an  early  day  drove  him  from  his  position,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  seventh  of  October  that  Bragg  concentrated  at  Perryville 
for  battle.  Believing  that  he  had  Buell's  forces  so  widely  separated 
that  he  would  have  to  deal  with  only  a  single  corps,  his  plan  was  to 
concentrate,  attack,  defeat,  and  then  make  a  junction  with  Kirby 
Smith  and  walk  over  the  forces  in  that  general's  front. 

McCook  had  come  up  slowly,  skirmishing  heavily,  and  it  was 
noon  of  the  eighth  before  he  swung  into  position  on  the  Federal 
left.  One  can  trace  his  lines  these  long  years  after.  The  woods, 
in  which  his  first  line  of  skirmishers  was  posted,  have  disappeared 
and  given  place  to  fields  of  corn,  and  some  of  the  houses  and  barns 
are  no  longer  there,  but  the  stone  walls  and  the  hills  and  the  shade 
trees  tell  the  story.  It  was  a  strong  position — so  strong  that  before 
Hardee  moved  forward  to  the  attack  he  had  a  council  with  his  divi- 
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:8ion  commanders  and  warned  them  that  the  attack  must  be  made 
with  a  rush  to  be  successful.  Two  hours  after  noon  Hardee  witli 
his  three  divisions  moved  out  in  splendid  style,  and  the  first  musket 
fired  from  the  Federal  skirmishers  in  the  woods  along  Eoussean's 
front  killed  a  captain  in  Buckner's  division.  With  that  shot  all  the 
Federal  batteries  in  position  opened  fire,  and  the  Confederates  broke 
from  ''common-time"  to  "  double-quick,"  and  rushed  to  the  attack. 

Cheatiiam's  division  had  come  down  the  Maxville  highway,  and 
as  they  reached  the  bridge  spanning  the  creek  now  called  after  him 
they  found  the  Federals  in  their  front,  and  the  fight  began  in  bitter 
earnest.  The  stone  walls  behind  which  the  Federals  were  posted 
stand  there  to-day,  showing  the  marks  of  hundreds  of  bullets,  and 
so  fierce  was  the  fire  from  behind  these  defenses  that  line  upon  line 
of  Confederates  prostrated  themselves  until  its  fury  should  pass. 
From  their  positions  along  the  banks  and  in  the  timber  they  soon 
opened  a  galling  fire  in  return,  and  before  the  fight  had  lasted  thirty 
minutes  they  were  gaining  ground.  Many  of  the  guns  on  the  hill 
above  the  Federal  position  were  silenced  by  the  fire  of  the  sharp- 
shooters, and  when  it  came  to  be  shouted  along  the  lines  that  Jack- 
son had  been  killed,  the  raw  troops  in  his  division,  many  of  whom 
had  never  fired  a  gun  before,  began  to  flutter.  If  they  gave  way 
they  would  open  a  fatal  gap.  A  dozen  officers  rushed  to  rally  them, 
and  the  Confederates  were  near  enough  to  hear  a  captain  crying  out 
in  stentorian  tones : 

"  Stand  firm,  boys  —  for  the  love  of  the  dear  old  Union,  don't 
give  way ! " 

Jackson's  troops  rallied,  even  though  some  of  the  regiments  were 
in  full  retreat,  and  they  stood  to  the  stone  walls  and  poured  in  such 
volleys  that  the  Confederate  advance  was  paralyzed.  A  captain  of 
Buckner's  division,  in  describing  this  part  of  the  fight,  said : 

"  We  saw  Jackson's  men  giving  way,  and  with  loud  cheers  we 
pushed  forward  to  drive  them.  My  company  was  within  fifty  feet 
of  the  wavering  blue  line,  when  all  of  a  sudden  it  rallied  and  gave 
us  such  a  volley  that  nearly  half  ray  seventy  men  were  killed  or 
wounded,  and  our  advance  fell  back  in  the  greatest  disorder." 

Terrill's  men  had  the  strongest  kind  of  a  position,  and  two  bat- 
teries behind  them  were  so  posted  as  to  sweep  the  whole  front. 
When  the  Confederates  were  forced  back  by  Jackson's  men  they 
rallied  and  moved  at  an  oblique  against  Terrill.  In  his  division 
were  several  regiments  never  under  fire  before.  They  waited  like 
old  veterans  for  the  advance,  but  when  the  Confederates  broke  into 
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a  ran  and  began  yelling  the  raw  men  fell  back  without  dischai^njp 
their  mnakets,  and  the  enemy's  bullets  no  sooner  struck  among  them 
than  they  retreated  in  a  panic  that  carried  their  officers  with  them. 
Where  the  batteries  were  posted  is  now  a  cleared  field.  As  the 
crowd  surged  back  Terrill  rode  to  and  fro,  commanding  and  plead* 
ingy  and  just  beside  a  tree  since  dead  and  chopped  down,  he  feD 
mortally  wounded.  This  completed  the  panic,  and  most  of  the  divi- 
sion rushed  pell-mell  for  the  rear,  hardly  a  man  taking  his  gun  with 
him.  Then  was  seen  a  brave  sight  Starkweather's  brigade  was  in 
reserve.  It  moved  up  in  gallant  style,  opened  ranks  to  let  the 
frightened  recraits  pass  through,  and  then  steadily  advanced  to  the 
walls  and  rifle-pits,  drove  the  Confederates  out,  and  planted  them- 
selves there  to  stay.  McCook's  left  had  been  fairly  turned,  but  thia 
one  brigade  stood  in  the  way.  A  whole  division  was  hurled  against 
it  time  after  time,  but  it  clung  to  the  walls  and  maintained  such  a 
fierce  and  rapid  fire  of  musketry  that^Buell  supposed  McQook'a 
whole  division  was  hotly  engaged.  For  an  hour 'and  a  half  thia 
gallant  brigade  repulsed  every  assault  made,  but  then  had  to  fall 
back  to  a  shorter  line  to  prevent  a  fiank  movement. 

A  Confederate  colonel  who  wrote  a  newspaper  account  of  that 
battle,  said  of  Starkweather's  brigade : 

"  We  had  McCook's  left  fairly  beaten  and  one  whole  division  on 
the  ran,  when  a  single  brigade  planted  itself  across  our  advance. 
Such  nerve  and  gallantry  will  seldom  be  witnessed  again.  I  myself 
was  in  four  of  the  charges  against  their  position,  and  twice  I  thought 
we  should  swarm  right  over  thera,  but  each  time  we  were  driven 
back  by  their  cool  and  terrible  fire,  leaving  the  ground  covered  with 
our  dead  and  wounded.  Hardee  raved  and  stormed,  and  charge 
after  charge  was  made,  but  the  blue-coats  could  not  be  driven. 
When  they  finally  shortened  the  line  they  moved  back  under  fire  in 
a  manner  to  reflect  credit  on  the  best  troops  Napoleon  ever  com- 
manded." 

Rousseau  occupied  a  ridge  partly  crowned  with  trees  and  partly 
under  cultivation,  crossed  by  two  highways  and  offering  shelter  for 
his  infantry  and  good  positions  for  his  batteries.  In  his  front  was 
Crazy  Creek,  half  hidden  with  willows  and  its  banks  forming 
splendid  breastworks.  Beyond  were  fences,  walls  and  fields. 
Where  Anderson  formed  his  line  of  battle  twenty  years  ego  the 
corn  grows  rank  and  the  wheat  stands  high.  Where  Bonsseau 
pushed  forward  the  brigades  of  Lytic  and  Harris  to  hold  a*  skirt 
of  woods,  the  May  breezes  rustled  the  ripening  oats  as  I  looked 
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down  from  the  spot  whore  Sloan's  battery  was  stationed.  There 
were  many  raw  regiments  in  Anderson's  division,  a  number  of  the 
companies  being  totally  undrilled,  and  only  three  regiments  having 
been  in  any  previous  engagement.  Beglments  were  massed  for  the 
attack  under  artillery  fire,  and  as  the  bugle  sounded  its  notes  the 
entire  division  moved  forward. 

The  two  Federal  brigades  were  firmly  rooted  and  not  a  musket 
cracked  until  the  Confederate  lines  were  within  pistol-shot.  Then 
a  rush  was  made,  but  it  was  met  by  such  a  fire  that  the  men  were 
appalled.  Held  to  their  work  by  the  officers,  many  of  them  fired 
in  the  air,  while  whole  companies  in  some  cases  charged  bayonets  at 
each  other  in  the  smoke.  Some  of  the  veteran  regiments,  however, 
displayed  the  greatest  gallantry,  charging  squarely  up  to  the  Federal 
position  and  fighting  on  either  side  of  the  walls  and  fences..  It 
was  a  terrific  fight  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  when  the  Confederates 
retired,  the  ground  from  hill  to  creek  was  thickly  strewn  with  vic- 
tims. In  a  few  minutes  the  gray  lines  were  reformed  for  another 
advance,  this  time  resolved  not  to  be  halted.  Without  stopping  to 
fire,  they  swnng  up  the  slope  with  yells  and  cheers.  The  weight 
was  overpowerino; — the  Federals  fell  back  to  the  main  line. 

The  Confederates  were  pushing  on  when  another  Federal  brigade 
hurried  down,  and  every  piece  of  artillery  which  could  be  brought 
up  was  soon  in  position  and  using  grape  and  canister.  Anderson 
also  brought  forward  his  guns,  and  for  half  an  hour  there  was  a 
desperate  struggle.  Bragg  said  in  after  years  that  the  fighting  at 
this  one  point  between  two  divisions  was  fiercer  than  any  portion 
of  the  battle  of  Chickaraauga  where  an  entire  corps  was  engaged. 
When  a  fourth  Federal  brigade  had  been  advanced,  the  Confed- 
erates in  their  turn  had  to  give  gi^ound.  They  were  followed  up 
briskly  until  Rousseau's  line  rested  where  the  fight  opened. 

Failing  to  drive  Rousseau,  Hardee  massed  everything  against 
Sheridan's  division,  and  for  a  few  minutes  drove  it  before  him. 
Sheridan  called  upon  Mitchell  for  reinforcements,  rallied  his  line 
across  the  Springfield  pike,  and  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  hot 
work  he  ordered  an  advance  of  his  whole  division,  MeCook's  flank 
swinging  at  the  same  time.  At  some  points  the  Confederates  stood 
until  bayonets  clashed,  bnt  the  impetus  of  the  mighty  wave  swept 
field  and  wood  and  highway  clear  of  the  gray,  and  as  they 
began  to  give  way  the  Federals  cheered  along  the  whole  front. 

This  was  the  first  battle  in  which  Federal  and  Confederate 
regiments  raised   in  Kentucky  were  placed  opposite  each  other. 
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Both  realized  the  fact,  and  they  fought  with  a  bitternesc  which 
other  regiments  could  not  feel.  In  the  last  advance,  about  a  dozen 
men  belonging  to  an  Ohio  regiment  pushed  ahead  so  rapidly  that 
they  suddenly  found  themselves  surrounded  and  taken  prisoners. 
Before  they  could  be  sent  to  the  rear  a  company  of  1^'ederal  Ken- 
tuckians  advanced  to  rescue  them,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  com- 
pany of  Confederates  raised  in  the  same  county  rushed  forward  to 
hold  the  men.  One  of  the  (confederates,  now  living  in  Franklin, 
Tenn.,  says  of  the  struggle  which  took  place : 

"  We  did  not  stop  to  fire,  but  rushed  forward  with  the  bayonet. 
In  a  moment  we  were  all  mixed  up,  jabbing  and  prodding  with 
bayonet  and  striking  each  other  with  the  butts  of  muskets.  A 
Federal,  who  had  formerly  lived  within  two  miles  of  my  farm, 
made  a  push  at  me,  and  his  bayonet  passed  between  my  right  arm 
and  side  and  went  through  my  coat.  Before  he  could  withdraw  it 
I  hit  him  a  blow  with  my  fist,  and  when  he  fell  I  sprang  on  him 
and  held  him  down,  although  he  bit  my  thumb  to  the  bone.  We 
were  having  it  hot  and  heavy  when  our  folks  fell  back  and  left  me 
to  be  captured.  In  those  few  minhtes  I  saw  the  bayonets  used  at 
least  twenty  times,  and  I  believe  that  fully  thirty  men  were  struck 
with  muskets." 

The  Confederates  were  being  pushed,  but  they  were  giving  ground 
rather  slowly,  still  figliting,  w^ien  unexpectedly  certain  brigades 
began  to  march  out  of  the  tight.  It  is  charged  that  Polk  lost  his 
head  and  ordered  a  retreat  to  a  new  line.  Polk  laid  the  blame  upon 
Bragg,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  hold  Hardee  responsible.  No 
matter  with  which  officer  the  fault  was,  the  Confederates  began 
falling  back,  and  once  the  retreat  was  begun  it  ended  in  a  helter- 
skelter  rush  through  the  town,  and  in  the  rapid  i)ursnit  and  capture 
of  many  prisoners  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  war  material  by 
the  Federals.  At  night,  against  the  protest  of  the  division  com- 
manders, the  Confederates  were  withdrawn  and  the  entire  field  left 
to  the  Union  forces. 

Previous  to  this  fight,  Bragg  encouraged  the  idea  that  a  Confed- 
erate army  could  easily  clear  Kentucky  of  any  Federal  force  and 
keep  it  clear.  He  promulgated  the  doctrine  among  his  troops  that 
they  had  only  to  charge  the  Federal  lines  to  scatter  them;  and  his 
men  were  led  to  believe  that  they  had  only  to  fire  a  few  volleys  to 
win  a  battle.  Indeed,  his  plan  was  to  whip  the  Federal  army  in 
about  an  hour  and  then  make  a  rapid  march  to  join  Kirby  Smith, 
who  was  held  at  bay  elsewdiere.     Polk  had  the  same  contempt  for 
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the  blae-coats,  and  Hardee  had  often  been  sneered  at  for  aesertiug 
tliat  MortLeru  men  Voiild  stand  up  in  line  of  battle.  The  reealts 
of  Perryville  were  bitter  in  several  respects.  The  Confederate 
soldier  realized  tliat  be  bad  been  deceived  and  defeated  where  be 
expected  an  easy  victory.  Bragg  and  Polk  had  their  plans  disor- 
gaoized,  and  the  idea  of  holding  Kentncky  had  to  be  abandoned. 

As  Bull  linn  taught  both  armies  in  the  East  the  fact  that  war 
meant  fight,  and  fight  meant  kill,  so  also  did  Perryville  fnmieb  the 
Western  armies  with  a  lesson  written  in  blood.  Future  battles 
were  to  be  fought  with  something  more  solid  than  a  braggart's 
assertions.  Both  sides  realized  that  where  numbers  were  reasonably 
equal,  the  fight  would  be  steady  and  furious,  and  so  it  proved 
through  the  long  and  bloody  years  that  followed. 


^£  (^tmntatiiTit  of  fntsatola. 


?HE  evacnation  of  the  Norfolk  N»vy  Yard,  with  the 
'  deetrnction  of  whatever  oonld  not  be  removed,  had  ita 
parallel  at  Pensacola.  In  both  cases  it  waa  a  work 
r^^tted  by  cominaDderB  and  deplored  by  the  troops 
detailed  to  perforin  the  work.  In  one  case  a  great  and 
Talnable  navy  yard  was  destroyed  at  scarcely  a  day's  notice,  to  pre- 
vent the  Confederates  from  protiting  by  the  immense  aocnmnhition. 
In  the  other,  the  evacuation  was  contemplated  for  many  days,  and 
time  was  given  for  tlie  removal  of  the  more  valuable  stores.  And 
yet,  the  Confederate  commander  conld  not  have  issued  his  final 
orders  without  a  sigh  of  regret.  In  the  lieat  of  battle  men  will 
needlessly  kill;  on  the  march  soldiers  will  recklessly  bum  and 
destroy,  bnt  when  it  cornea  to  marching  ont  of  a  poet  surrounded 
by  friends  and  ordering  the  fire-brand  flnng  into  fort,  barracks, 
storelioascs,  ship-yard,  dry-dock,  arsenal  and  quarters,  and  destroying 
that  which  is  sadly  needed  elaewhere,  man  must  be  less  than  human 
to  take  delight  in  it. 

Early  in  the  war,  the  Federal  government  determined  to  poeeesa 
Pensacola,  and  operations  in  that  direction  were  carried  forward 
with  such  vigor  that  in  the  spring  of  1862  the  Confederates  realised 
their  inability  to  longer  hold  it.  Tliat  they  did  not  make  sacrifices 
in  otlier  directions  and  cling  to  tliis  post  was  something  deeply 
regretted  in  after  years.  Here  was  a  position  naturally  strong  and 
easily  made  impi-cffnable — a  fine  harbor  for  blockade-rnnners,  splen- 
did conveniuiicea  for  building  privateers,  and  stocked  with  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  arms,  ammunition,  tents  and  other  stores. 
While  it  was  scarcely  second  to  Charleston  in  general  importance, 
it  was  given  up  almost  without  a  skirmisli.  True,  it  had  in  one 
sense  been  isolated  and  endangered  by  the  success  of  the  Federal 
fleet  on  tlie  Mississippi,  but  they  could  have  made  a  fight  for  it 
where  the  Norfolk  yard  liad  not  the  least  eliance.     Anxiety   for 
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the  safety  of  Mobile  lost  the  Confederacy  a  prize  the  like  of  which 
was  never  to  fall  into  its  hands  again. 

For  a  week  previous  to  the  climax  the  Confederates  were  making 
ready  for  the  certain  destruction  of  everything.  Although  they 
had  been  moving  the  stores  away  for  weeks,  there  was  yet  left  an 
immense  amount.  Uncle  Sam  had  not  been  stingy  in  his  appropri- 
ations for  that  navy  yard,  and  it  was  in  reality  overstocked. 
There  were  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  tons  of  coal  on  hand, 
and  a  score  of  men  worked  for  two  days  to  make  one  of  the  hottest 
and  most  dangerous  bonfires  ever  lighted.  Twenty  cords  of  wood 
were  distributed  through  the  heap  in  such  a  manner  as  to  act  as 
kindlings  and  give  the  flames  a  good  start  and  scatter  them,  and 
then  about  one  hundred  loaded  shell,  fused  and  ready  for  firing, 
were  distributed.  This  heap  of  coal  burned  for  five  or  six  days, 
giving  out  an  intense  heat,  and  the  shells  made  it  dangerous  for  any 
one  to  approach  the  locality.  The  l^t  one  did  n6t  explode  until 
the  fourth  day  of  the  fire. 

Every  spar,  plank  and  piece  of  timber  of  any  value  was  destroyed 
by  ax  or  saw  or  auger,  the  saw-mill  sent  away,  and  the  basins  of 
the  dry-dock  were  blown  up  with  powder.  The  charges  were 
so  placed  as  to  blow  out  stones  and  timbers,  and  instead  of  the  dry, 
clean  basin,  leave  only  a  mud-hole  full  of  debris.  Every  block, 
pulley  and  foot  of  rope  were  sent  oflE,  as  also  all  the  iron,  lead,  brass 
and  copper.  Even  the  door-knobs  and  hinges  were  taken  oflE  before 
the  buildings  were  set  on  fire.  The  big  ship-yard  shears,  derricks, 
ways,  sheds,  etc.,  were  thoroughly  destroyed  before  anything  else 
was  done. 

The  anticipation  proved  to  be  correct,  that  as  soon  as  the 
flames  from  the  burning  buildings  lighted  up  the  heavens,  the  Fed- 
erals would  suspect  an  evacuation  and  open  fire  to  drive  oflF  the 
troops  detailed  for  the  work  of  destruction.  Therefore,  to  make 
sure  that  every  fire  once  set  would  accomplish  its  work,  gaiTcts 
were  filled  with  shavings,  partitions  saturated  with  turpentine,  and 
rooms  filled  with  light-wood.  In  each  building  loaded  shells  were 
scattered  freely  about,  and  nothing  was  left  undone  to  add  terror  to 
the  scene  when  the  brand  was  once  applied. 

There  was  a  quantity  of  old  powder  on  hand  which  was  not 
deemed  worth  sending  away,  and  kegs  of  it  were  rolled  into  differ- 
ent buildings  and  into  the  casemates  and  bomb-proofs  of  the  forts, 
and  the  explosions  produced  all  the  havoc  that  could  have  been 
hoped  for. 
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There  was  only  a  limited  quantity  of  shipping  at  Pensacolia:  air 
the  time,  but  sucli  crafts  as  had  not  escaped  were  collected  for 
destruction.  Four  or  five  steamers,  two  sloops,  an  old  schooner^ 
several  flat  boats  and  barges  and  all  the  small  boats  attached  to  the 
post  were  lashed  together,  filled  with  combustibles,  and  prepared  to 
bum  to  the  water's  edge. 

It  was  a  job  of  no  small  importance  to  remove  the  big  guns  from 
the  forts.  It  would  have  required  skill  and  patience  and  many  aid» 
to  have  accomplished  it  by  day  and  in  time  of  peace,  while  the 
Confederates  had  to  work  by  night  and  within  cannon-shot  of  the 
Federals.  Every  gun  could  be  seen  through  a  glass  from  the  Fed- 
eral position,  and  knowing  that  each  gun  would  be  missed  as  soon 
as  dismounted,  the  Confederate  commander  had  spars  sawed  off  at 
the  ship-yard  of  proper  size  and  form,  painted  black,  and  put  in 
the  place  of  each  gun  removed ;  and  so  well  did  these  Quakers  fill 
the  place  of  the  columbiads  that  the  trickery  was  not  suspected. 
Only  one  old  gnn  was  left  at  Fort  Barrancas,  and  this  was  never 
made  use  of  by  its  captors. 

Among  the  articles  which  could  not  be  sent  away  were  a  quantity 
of  cannon-balls,  grape-shot  and  several  field-pieces;  these  latter  of 
rather  ancient  pattern.  It  was  easier  to  bury  them  than  to  dump 
them  into  the  water,  and  graves  were  prepared  at  different 
points  and  the  iron  rolled  in.  Two  years  later  a  Confederate 
deserter  pointed  out  one  of  the  spots  and  its  contents  were  taken 
out,  but  there  must  be  tons  of  metal  yet  rusting  under  the  soil  of 
Pensacola. 

In  order  to  make  certain  of  destruction  at  Barrancas  all  the  gal- 
leries and  casemates  were  filled  with  dry  lumber  and  mined  for 
explosion,  and  powder  trains  were  run  to  different  points.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  destruction  was  complete,  the  fire  burning  out 
everything  and  the  explosions  tearing  down  and  filling  up  every 
passage-way.  Just  at  that  date  the  destruction  of  a  fort  like  that 
was  looked  upon  as  a  great  event,  but  six  months  later  war  had 
taught  the  men  on  either  side  that  a  sandhill  with  a  couple  of 
guns  behind  it  was  fort  enough  to  answer  all  purposes. 

A  few  light-draught  steamers  had  been  loaded  with  stores  and 
sent  up  the  Escambia  River.  For  fear  that  they  w^ould  be  followed 
and  captured  the  last  boat  up  carried  a  detail  of  axmen,  and  where- 
ever  a  tree  could  be  felled  to  obstruct  the  channel  it  was  done.  For 
two  or  three  years,  or  until  the  Federals  had  worked  long  and  hard, 
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and  the  high  water  had  assisted,  the  river  was  impassable  even  to  a 
skiff. 

The  signal  to  apply  the  torch  was  given  shortly  before  midnight 
on  the  ninth  of  January,  1862,  and  in  five  minutes  fires  were  burn- 
ing at  every  point.  That  Pensacola  was  being  evacuated  was  now 
known  to  the  Federals,  and  a  fierce  cannonade  was  at  once  opened 
on  the  place  to  drive  out  the  incendiaries  and  if  possible  save  some 
of  the  public  property. 

An  Alabama  cavalryman  who  was  in  the  detail  to  apply  the  torch, 
had  assisted  to  fire  a  building  or  two  and  was  approaching  the  coal 
pile  to  light  one  of  the  spots  prepared  when  a  Federal  shell  came 
screaming  through  the  air  and  dropped  into  the  coal  and  exploded 
with  terrific  force.  A  ton  or  more  of  coal  was  flung  about,  and  the 
flames  from  the  powder  set  fire  to  the  heap.  Not  a  man  applied  a 
fire-brand  to  the  pile,  but  singularly  enough  those  who  were  striving 
to  save  it  were  the  ones  who  caused  the  destruction. 

The  Confederates  who  had  begun  their  work  amidst  the  most  pro- 
found stillness  were  forced  to  finish  it  under  a  shower  of  shot  and 
shell.  Cavalry-men  rode  from  point  to  point  and  applied  the  torch, 
and  in  several  instances  buildings  were  struck  and  the  men  nar- 
rowly escaped  death. 

The  only  public  buildings  spared  were  those  so  situated  that  pri- 
vate property  would  be  involved  in  their  destruction,  but  it  is 
known  that  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  War  would  have  spared 
everything  but  the  forts.  But  for  the  accidental  delay  of  his  letter 
of  instructions,  or  rather,  ])ositive  orders,  the  forts  would  have  been 
blown  up  and  everything  else  left  intact. 

Within  an  hour  after  the  signal  was  given  to  begin  the  work  the 
Confederates  had  accomplished  all  they  had  planned  and  were 
leaving  the  place.  It  was  reported  in  dispatches  at  the  time  that 
hundreds  were  killed  by  the  Federal  fire.  Three  or  four  men  were 
wounded  by  the  shells,  but  no  one  killed. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  wholesale  destruction  enumerated  above, 
the  Confederates  removed  and  carefully  coiled  up  ten  or  twelve 
miles  of  telegraph  wire,  and  also  took  up  and  carried  away  several 
miles  of  railroad  iron.  The  design  was  to  make  the  destruction  com- 
plete, and  a  more  thorough  job  was  never  accomplished. 

It  was  a  sad  sight  which  greeted  the  Federals  as  they  took  pos- 
session of  Pensacola.  Everything  was  yet  in  flames,  and  every 
minute  or  two  the  roar  of  the  various  conflagrations  was  broken  in 
upon  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell.     Long  enough  after  the  buildings 
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liad  been  redaoed  to  aebes  the  abells  which  had  been  filled  bo  long 
aa  to  be  almost  wortblees,  or  which  had  fallen  into  the  cellar  and 
escaped  the  iiret  heat,  continued  to  scatter  their  fragments  abont  in 
an  nncomfortable  fashion. 

Nothing  of  any  valae  to  the  victors  had  been  left,  bnt  it  waa  the 
position  itaelf  which  the  Federal  government  coveted  and  was 
determined  to  seonre.  It  was  gained  almost  withoat  the  lose  oS.  % 
life  OD  either  ude. 
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E  who  seeks  to  write  of  the  war  ten  years  hence  will  visit 
battle  fields  to  find  no  trace  of  war's  struggles  remaining. 
Forts  are  disappearing,  earth-works  being  leveled,  and 
fields  are  changing  so  rapidly  that  one  who  fought  there 
can  find  no  landmark.  Fifteen  years  ago  almost  every 
man  encountered  on  cars,  steamboats,  and  in  hotels  in  the  South 
had  fought  in  the  Confederate  ranks.  To-day  the  proportion  is  not 
one  in  five.     A  decade  hence  it  will  not  be  one  in  fifteen. 

The  other  day  when  I  steamed  up  the  Mississippi  to  look  for 
Island  No.  10,  it  had  disappeared.  In  place  of  an  island  large 
enough  in  1862  to  mount  forty  or  fifty  guns  and  furnish  quarters 
for  two  thousand  men,  I  found  only  a  "  tow-head  "  —  just  the  faint- 
est proof  that  an  island  had  once  rested  there.  The  great  river  was 
tearing  at  the  little  left  in  a  savage  manner,  and  he  who  passes  the 
historical  spot  to-morrow  may  perhaps  sail  over  the  spot  where  the 
cannon  thundered  death  and  defiance  to  the  Federals  for  month 
after  month. 

One  of  the  first  plans  of  the  Confederate  government  was  to 
secure  and  hold  the  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Cumberland,  and  other 
great  rivers  furnishing  communication.  Both  the  Tennessee  and 
Cumberland  were  practically  lost  when  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson 
fell,  but  the  Mississippi  was  to  be  a  bone  of  contention  to  the  last 
days  of  the  struggle.  Island  No.  10  was  one  of  a  series  of  fortifica- 
tions intended  to  check  the  upper  Federal  fleet.  While  it  was  an 
island,  only  one  of  the  channels  around  it  was  navigable,  and  that 
was  so  narrow  that  a  pistol  would  carry  a  ball  across  it. 

In  the  winter  of  1861  the  Confederate  government  began  fortify- 
ing the  island.  In  addition  to  the  score  or  more  of  guns  mounted 
on  the  island,  and  protected  by  heavy  earth-works,  a  full  dozen  were 
mounted  on  the  main-land  in  such  a  position  as  to  enfilade  any  boat 
passing  up  or  down  the  channel.  When  fully  occupied,  it  was  one 
of  the  strongest  positions  on  the  great  river. 
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Just  before  Foote  appeared  above  the  island,  the  OoDfedentes 
bnilt  an  immense  scow  and  had  it  towed  to  a  proper  position  and 
anchored.  Nearly  a  score  of  field-pieces  were  thea  placed  npon  it 
to  assist  the  shore  batteries  should  the  Federals  attempt  to  pass. 
While  no  official  of  the  Oonfederate  government  spei^  of  this 
floating  monster  in  his  official  reports,  the' pilot  of  the  steamer 
which  towed  the  scow  to  its  place,  as  well  as  several  members  of 
the  crew,  can  remember  every  incident  connected  mth  it  For 
reasons  that  can  not  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  the  scow  was- 
either  allowed  to  float  away  or  was  scuttled  before  she  had  servedl 
any  purpose. 

In  March,  1862,  when  Foote  appeared  above  the  island,  he  looked 
upon  it  as  an  obstruction  which  could  be  brushed  away  in  a  day  or 
two.  His  days  ran  to  weeks,  and  weeks  to  mouths  before  his  first 
gunboat  slipped  past.  He  had  seven  or  eight  gun-boats,  all  but  one 
or  two  iron-clad,  ten  or  twelve  mortar-boats,  and  transports  enough 
to  carry  a  small  army.  The  ordnance  which  Foote  brought  was  the 
heaviest  ever  used  upon  the  Mississippi.  His  mortars  were  mounted 
singly  upon  great  barges,  and  each  shell,  when  loaded,  weighed 
about  three  himdred  pounds.  A  charge  of  twenty-five  pounds  of 
powder  would  hurl  these  bombs  over  two  miles,  and  the  fall  and 
explosion  of  each  one  was  something  truly  terrific.  The  concussion, 
when  one  of  the  monstrous  mortars  was  fired,  was  such  that  men 
became  disabled  after  four  or  five  rounds,  and  some  were  rendered 
deaf  for  days  at  a  time.  Hundreds  of  old  logs  and  roots  which  had 
rested  on  the  bottom  of  the  river  for  years  were  brought  to  the  sur- 
face by  the  concussion,  and  when  all  the  mortars  were  engaged  the 
roar  and  din  covered  the  river  with  bubbles  and  drove  thousands  of 
men  to  fill  their  ears  to  protect  them  against  the  sound. 

As  soon  as  Foote  discovered  the  true  nature  of  the  obstacle  he 
had  encountered,  he  sat  down  for  a  regular  siege,  and  this  was  pro- 
longed until  the  patience  of  the  country  was  worn  out.  His  siege 
operations  were  conducted  from  a  distance  of  two  miles,  and  he  had 
it  all  his  own  way.  The  Confederates  did  not  have  a  single  piece 
of  ordnance  wliich  would  begin  to  carry  with  his  mortars.  They 
soon  discovered  this  and  saved  their  ammunition,  though  it  was  a 
galling  thing  to  receive  a  fire  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week, 
to  which  no  response  could  be  made. 

The  works  at  Island  No.  10  were  detached  batteries — six  guns 
here,  three  there,  five  at  another  spot,  and  so  on  around  to  the  last. 
They  were  sooner  thrown  up  and  easier  worked  that  way,  and  this 
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was  also  their  salvation.  For  every  shell  striking  inside  of  a  battery 
twenty  fell  outside.  While  Foote's  range  was  good,  the  distance 
was  too  great  for  accurate  firing.  When  one  of  the  mortar  shells 
would  burst  in  the  river,  it  would  throw  mud  and  water  into  the 
tree-tops,  and  when  it  would  fall  upon  solid  land,  it  would  excavate 
a  hole  large  enough  to  bury  a  horse.  Only  a  few  Confederates 
were  killed  and  wounded  by  the  ten  thousand  missiles  hurled  at 
them,  and  those  altogether  by  fragments.  One  man,  who  at  the 
moment  had  a  box  of  bread  on  his  shoulder,  was  fairly  hit  by  a 
descending  bomb,  and  not  so  much  as  a  button  from  his  uniform 
was  ever  picked  up  as  a  reminder  of  his  fate.  Again,  a  bomb  fell 
upon  a  cannon  around  which  eight  or  ten  men  were  lying,  and  al- 
though the  gun  was  rendered  useless,  not  a  man  was  injured.  Dur- 
ing most  of  the  time  there  was  wind  enough  to  destroy  the  aim  of 
the  Federals,  and  though  the  shores  of  the  great  river  were  shaken- 
as  by  an  earthquake,  night  and  day  for  weeks,  nothing  was  gained. 

General  Pope,  commanding  a  fair-sized  army  and  well  provided 
with  artillery,  finally  reached  the  river  below  the  island,  pursuant  to 
a  general  plan  to  aid  Foote.  He  was  like  a  fisherman  without  pole 
or  line.  He  could  not  get  above  to  Foote,  nor  could  Foote  get 
below  to  him.  He  had  neither  gun-boats  nor  transports,  and  was 
obliged  to  listen  to  Foote's  dreary  cannonade  and  conjure  up  plans 
to  aid  him.  He  attempted  to  move  up  near  enough  to  plant  artil- 
lery, but  high  water  and  the  activity  of  the  Confederates  prevented. 
After  days  of  enforced  idleness.  Pope  seized  an  idea  which  Banks, 
Butler,  and  Grant  followed  in  after  years.  The  country  about 
Island  No.  10  was  and  is  to-day,  except  at  low  water,  a  great  swamp 
cut  up  by  creeks  and  lagoons.  Pope's  engineers  lived  in  dug-outs 
in  the  swamps  for  a  week,  and  then  reported  a  plan  for  flanking  the 
island.  It  was  to  connect  and  clear  the  creeks  and  bayous  for  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  or  eleven  miles,  so  that  the  lighter-draught  transports 
of  Foote  could  be  floated  through  and  carried  around  to  the  Missis- 
sippi River  below. 

A  fisherman  took  me  over  part  of  the  route  in  his  skiff  one 
day  in  18S4,  and  I  found  Pope's  channels  again  filled  up  and  ob- 
structed until  we  could  hardly  force  the  skiff  through  places  where 
steamboats  had  sailed.  Trees  had  fallen  across  the  channel,  drift- 
wood had  piled  up  until  only  a  water-rat  could  get  through,  and 
irom  the  stumps  of  many  of  the  trees  sawed  off  by  the  Federals, 
limbs  as  large  as  a  man's  arm  were  growing  and  thriving. 

With  a  Federal  force  above  and  below,  Island  No.  10  would  soon 
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be  nntenable.  If  Foote  could  get  his  transports  down  by  the  new 
route,  he  would  take  the  chances  of  running  his  gun-boats  past  the 
batteries.  Pope  put  over  fifteen  hundred  men  into  the  great  swamp. 
A  line  had  been  surveyed  and  was  closely  followed,  no  matter  what 
obstructions  were  met  with.  While  Foote's  ten  mortaxB  bellowed 
forth,  a  hundred  cross-cut  saws  were  eating  into  pine  and  cotton* 
wood,  and  one  thousand  men  were  pulling  at  chains  and  ropes.. 
Hundreds  of  trees  had  to  be  sawed  off  at  least  forty  inches  below 
the  then  stage  of  water,  and  every  man  had  to  work  in  £rom  one: 
to  throe  feet  of  water.  Small  steamers  followed  the  gangs  to  pull 
out  the  logs  and  trees  as  they  were  cut  or  sawed,  and  there  were 
many  days  when  the  gain  was  scarcely  a  hundred  feet  The  width 
of  the  cut  was  generally  forty  feet,  and  sometimes  sixty,  and  one 
who  has  not  seen  the  swamp  can  have  no  idea  of  the  herculean  task 
and  the  hardships  involved.  As  fast  as  there  was  room  in  the  chan- 
nel a  steamer  or  barge  took  her  place,  and  the  advance  was  literally 
foot  by  foot  In  that  ten  miles  the  men  must  have  sawed  dowa 
four  hundred  great  trees  and  cut  down  one  thousand  smaller  ones^i 
and  yet  this  was  not  a  fourth  of  the  labor  involved.  Hundreds  of 
great  logs  lay  sunken  in  mud  and  water,  and  had  to  be  moved  £rom 
twenty  to  fifty  feet.  In  some  places  the  surveyed  channel  was  filled 
with  such  a  mass  of  drift-wood,  fallen  trees,  and  tangled  roots  that 
the  labor  of  one  thousand  men  for  a  day  seemed  to  make  no  impres- 
sion. I  measured  many  of  the  stumps  of  trees  cut  off  and  some  of 
them  were  fully  six  feet  across,  while  it  was  hard  to  find  one  less, 
than  four. 

When,  after  days  of  toil  and  hardships,  Pope's  men  reported  the 
way  clear,  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  must  be  turned  in  to  give 
sufficient  depth  of  water.  Between  the  channel  of  the  river  and 
the  levee  there  was  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  A  channel 
had  to  be  cut  to  the  levee  through  logs  and  snags  and  stumps,  and 
this  of  itself  was  a  task  so  full  of  difficulties  that  Foote  and  Pope 
twice  consulted  about  abandoning  the  work.  An  -opening  was 
made  at  last,  however,  and  the  waters  of  the  great  river  turned  into 
the  woods.  Though  the  levee  was  repaired  within  a  few  weeks,  the 
channel  cut  by  the  rushing  current  through  the  fields  is  still  to  be 
seen.     Where  the  soil  was  soft  it  cut  a  ravine  twelve  feet  deep. 

When  all  was  ready  the  boats  began  their  strange  voyage.  Bopea 
held  by  men  on  the  banks  guided  .them  between  the  trees  and 
around  the  sharp  turns,  but  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
any  progress  was  made.     The  rush  of  the  new  current  undermined 
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trees,  brought  out  new  obstructions,  and  changed  the  channel,  and 
before  the  first  boat  joiued  Pope  over  one  thousand  men  had  been 
sent  to  the  hospital  with  chills  and  fever  and  rheumatism.  One  of 
the  minor  incidents  was  the  plenitude  of  snakes.  They  were  started 
up  by  the  thousand,  and  the  advance  gangs  often  liad  to  fight  them. 
Monstrous  water-snakes  glided  over  the  nasty  waters,  and  rattlesnakes 
were  at  home  wherever  there  was  a  solid  bit  of  ground.  Some- 
times when  a  hundred  men  were  at  work  on  one  spot— chopping, 
sawing,  and  pulling — a  reptile  would  be  frightened  out  of  a  log  or 
tree-top  and  dash  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd  as  if  bent  on  ven- 
geance. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  Confederates  did  not  interfere 
with  the  progress  of  the  work.  In  the  first  place,  its  success  was 
deemed  impossible.  In  the  next,  the  water  in  the  swamps  prevented 
the  woods  being  filled  with  sharpshooters,  as  would  have  been  the 
case  at  any  other  time.  Could  the  swamps  have  beertf  traversed  by 
infantry,  five  hundred  men  would  have  been  force  enough  to  hinder 
Pope  until  he  would  have  abandoned  the  task  in  disgust.  Again,  it  was 
believed  that  if  Foote  and  Pope  succeeded  in  uniting,  the  former 
would  not  dare  attempt  to  pass  his  gun-boats  down  the  channel.  All 
things  considered,  it  was  planned  to  let  the  enterprise  proceed  with- 
out interference  and  take  the  consequences.  Certain  historians 
have  claimed  that  the  work  was  all  accomplished  without  a  suspicion 
on  the  part  of  the  Confederates.  They  knew  the  plan  even  before 
a  blow  had  been  struck  by  an  ax. 

If  the  Confederates  rested  unconcerned  regarding  Pope's  great 
engineering  feat,  they  were  alive  to  the  possibility  of  destroying 
Foote's  fleet  at  its  anchorage.  Three  negroes  were  dispatched  up 
the  river  to  be  captured  as  contrabands.  Each  one  was  picked  up 
as  planned,  and  after  a  detention  of  a  few  days,  two  of  the  trio  made 
their  escape  with  full  reports  as  to  the  number  of  mortars,  gun- 
boats, and  transports.  The  anchorage  of  each  vessel  was  located, 
and  such  other  information  furnished  as  made  it  appear  probable 
that  at  least  part  of  the  fleet  could  be  sent  to  the  bottom  or  dis- 
abled. 

The  first  plan  was  to  get  rid  of  the  mortar-boats.  A  picked  body 
of  men,  numbering  not  over  a  dozen,  were  selected  for  this  work, 
and  they  took  their  way  up  the  river  in  twos  and  threes  to  carry 
out  their  designs  as  circumstances  suggested  or  permitted. 

One  night  near  the  middle  of  March,  during  a  rain  which  fell 
steadily  and  with  great  vigor  for  hours,  two  Confederates  swam  off 
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to  two  different  mortar-boats  with  the  intention  of  spiking  the  pieoea. 
One  got  aboard  to  find  the  way  entirely  dear,  and  he  drove  a  ralr 
tail  file  into  the  piece  and  disabled  it  for  several  days.  The  other, 
while  making  his  way  across  the  deck,  fell  over  some  obstmctioD, 
and  the  file,  which  he  was  carrying  in  Iiis  hand,  entered  his  aide  and 
inflicted  a  wound  from  which  he  died  a  few  hours  after. 

Had  it  been  later  in  the  war,  when  torpedoes  had  been  invented 
and  made  use  of  under  like  circumstances,  Foote  would  have  loafe 
some  of  his  vessels.  As  it  was,  one  reckless  Confederate  propoaed 
to  sacrifice  his  life  in  destroying  one  of  the  gun-boats.  One  dark 
night  he  pulled  out  to  hor  in  a  canoe,  having  a  fifty-pound  keg  of 
powder  to  strap  to  her  rudder-post.  The  k^  was  provided  with 
hooks  and  straps,  and  the  man  was  furnished  with  a  pieoe  of  fuse  to 
explode  it  He  succeeded  in  reaching  the  gun-boat,  but  found  dif- 
ficulty in  attaching  the  keg.  While  the  night  was  dark  it  was  also 
still,  and  the  sentinels  were  on  the  alert. 

When  the  Confederate  discovered  that  he  could  not  attaoh  his 
keg,  as  planned,  he  brought  the  canoe  square  across  the  stem  of  the 
gan-boat  and  proposed  to  explode  the  keg  from  the  canoe.  The 
match  which  he  strack  to  light  the  fuse,  and  with  whidh  he  did 
light  it,  revealed  his  presence  to  a  sentinel  peering  over  the  atem, 
and  the  alarm  was  given  and  fire  opened  upon  him.  The  Ooofed* 
erate  went  overboard,  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  but  suoeeeded  uk 
reaching  the  shore,  while  the  canoe  was  upset  and  the  powder-beg 
drifted  away.  Strangely  enough,  the  fuse  was  not  extinguished^ 
and  after  drifting  down  about  three  hundred  feet  the  keg  exploded. 
Pieces  of  the  keg  were  thrown  on  board  of  vessels  six  hundred  feet 
away,  and  the  decks  of  vessels  nearer  by  wet  with  water.  Had  the 
explosion  occurred  under  the  stern  of  the  gun-boat,  as  planned,  it 
wonld  probably  have  sunk  her. 

Meanwhile,  army  and  navy  were  awaiting  the  opening  of  the 
new  route  through  the  swamps,  and  its  success  was  to  be  the  signal 
of  many  daring  exploits. 


^^&^ 


PITTSBUBO  LANDING. 


C|i  late  of  Sritial  ilottalle  ^nmttrs. 


?  HE  Emil;  Corneliua,  a  schooner,  was  one  of  the  first 
dozen  Confederate  crafts  entering  into  the  blockade- 
ronning  businces.  She  had  made  two  trips  into  Sonth 
Carolina  liarbors,  and  was  seeking  to  enter  Bull's  Bay 
when  a  Federal  Eteam  blockader  gave  chase.  The 
schooner  was  of  liglit  draught,  easily  handled,  and  eailed  fast,  and 
by  mnning  across  shoals  she  led  the  steamer  a  chase  of  more  than 
three  hours,  and  yet  the  two  were  in  sight  of  each  otlier  every 
moment.  At  last  the  steamer  opened  fire,  and  when  it  was  seen 
that  the  schooner  must  be  taken  she  was  headed  for  the  shore  and 
ran  agronnd.  The  crew  escaped  with  all  their  personal  property, 
but  the  fire-train  laid  to  destroy  the  vessel  failed  to  do  its  work  and 
abe  was  pulled  off  and  sent  North  as  a  prize. 

In  October  of  the  same  year  the  British  schooner  Revere  left 
Kova  Scotia  with  a  cargo  of  military  stores  for  the  Confederate 
government,  valued  at  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  gold.  She 
made  a  fine  mn  to  the  North  Carolina  coast,  intending  to  put  in 
at  Wilmington.  The  Federal  government  had  two  gnn-boats  cruis- 
ing in  that  locality,  and  one  morning  soon  after  daybreak  the 
runner  found  both  of  them  standing  for  her.  She  was  a  fast  sailer 
and  the  steamers  rather  slow,  and  for  the  first  three  hours  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  gain  a  foot.  Had  the  wind  held  steady  the 
schooner  might  have  made  a  haver,  but  it  suddenly  went  down  and 
left  the  vessel  an  easy  capture.  The  captain  did  not  relish  the  idea 
of  turning  over  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  Uncle  Sam,  and 
he  had  planned  to  fire  his  vessel  and  take  to  the  boats,  when  the 
crew  interfered  and  prevented.  The  captain  would  not  haul  down 
his  flag,  however,  and  it  fluttered  aloft  until  it  was  lowered  by  Fed- 
eral hands. 

The  British  schooner  Adelaide  had  run  into  Wilmington  in  Sep- 
tember, 1862,  carrying  a  cargo  valued  at  over  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  had  then  loaded  with  cotton  in  Topsail  Inlet.     In  one 
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way  and  another  she  waa  detained  nntil  abont  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, and  she  then  found  several  Federal  gnn-boa^  on  the  blockade. 
When  ready  to  run  out,  the  night  being  dark  and  stormy,  the  only 
pilot  at  hand  was  drunk  and  asleep.  He  was  treated  to  a  shower' 
bath  and  a  drink  of  vinegar,  and  after  much  delay  declared  himself 
sober  enough  to  take  the  vessel  out.  She  set  sail  under  his  charge, 
but  before  half-way  out  of  the  inlet  she  was  run  hard  and  fast 
aground. 

It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  a  negro  fisherman,  who  saw 
the  disaster  to  the  schooner,  headed  his  boat  for  the  fleet  at  Wil- 
mington and  arrived  there  safely  with  his  information.  One  of  the 
squadron  was  detached  to  capture  the  runner,  and  next  morning 
entered  the  inlet  to  find  her  so  fast  aground  that  nothing  could  pull 
her  off.  A  part  of  the  crew  escaped  to  the  shore  before  the  gun- 
boat came  up,  and  the  rest  were  made  prisoners.  As  much  of  the 
cotton  as  could  be  stored  aboard  the  captor  was  taken  out  and  the 
remainder  given  over  to  the  flames  along  with  the  vessel.  Soon 
after  the  schooner  got  aground  the  drunken  pilot  was  missing,  and 
next  morning  his  body  was  found  on  the  beach.  One  of  the  crew 
afterwards  asserted  that  he  saw  the  captain  and  mate  catch  hold  of 
the  man  and  throw  him  overboard. 

Late  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  (1862)  the  British  schooner 
Francis  loaded  at  Nassau  and  made  for  the  coast  of  Florida.  Jnat 
as  she  had  sighted  the  coast  a  fish-boat  gave  her  the  information 
that  a  Federal  gun-boat  was  cruising  in  those  waters.  The  schooner 
kept  on  her  way  until  night  fell,  and  was  then  becalmed.  Pres- 
ently a  curious  incident  occurred.  The  gun-boat  had  been  looking 
into  some  of  the  inlets  and  had  not  seen  the  schooner.  Two  hours 
after  dark  she  steamed  slowly  out  to  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
the  schooner  and  then  shut  off  steam  and  extinguished  her  lights. 
Those  on  the  schooner  could  at  first  make  her  out  with  a  night- 
glass,  but  presently  a  fog  arose  and  shut  out  the  view.  The  night 
was  still  and  the  sea  perfectly  smooth,  and  those  on  the  schooner 
could  only  wait  and  hope  that  a  breeze  would  spring  up  during  the 
night  and  enable  her  to  creep  away. 

In  a  calm  one  vessel  seems  a  magnet  to  draw  another.  These 
slowly  drifted  towards  each  other,  instead  of  separating.  Not- 
withstanding those  on  the  schooner  soon  discovered  that  the  crafts 
were  drawing  together,  they  were  powerless  to  prevent  it.  At 
midnight  they  could  hear  the  talk  of  the  men  on  the  gun-boat, 
though  the  fog  was  too  thick  to  see  anything.     At  one  o'clock  the 
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vessels  softly  rabbed  each  other,  and  remained  broadside  on,  as  if 
lashed  together.  The  Federals  had  simply  to  clamber  over  the  rail 
to  capture  the  schooner,  and  the  chagrin  of  her  crew  can  be  imag- 
ined but  not  described.  In  half  an  hour  after  her  capture  a  breeze 
sprang  up  which  would  have  carried  her  thirty  miles  before  day- 
break. 

Closely  upon  the  heels  of  the  capture  of  the  Francis  came  that  of 
another  British  craft — the  steamer  Scotia.  She  had  been  loaded  in 
part  at  Liverpool  and  put  on  the  remainder  at  Nassau  and  laid  her 
course  for  Charleston.  She  was  a  fine,  staunch  craft,  with  a  valu- 
able cargo,  and  she  was  within  thirty  miles  of  Charleston  before 
she  scented  danger.  She  crept  slowly  forward  during  the  night, 
and  at  early  dawn  discovered  a  Federal  sail  almost  in  her  path  and 
not  two  miles  away.  There  was  a  fair  wind  blowing,  and  the  sail- 
ing craft  was  so  handled  as  to  drive  the  steamer  in  towards  Bull's 
Island.  Two  armed  boats  were  then  dispatched  from  the  blockader 
to  cut  off  the  steamer's  retreat,  and  the  result  was  that  she  was 
headed  for  the  beach  and  run  ashore  and  abandoned  by  her  officers, 
most  of  the  crew  remaining  aboard  until  captured.  Had  the  Eng- 
lishman had  the  average  pluck  of  his  race,  he  could  have  carried 
the  Scotia  into  Charleston.  All  that  was  needed  was  the  nerve  to 
run  within  three  quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  ship  and  risk  the  fire  of 
three  or  four-  guns.  But  the  captain  seemed  to  labor  under  the 
impression  that  he  would  be  hung  if  captured,  and  he  made  haste 
to  run  her  ashore  and  take  to  the  woods,  followed  by  his  mates. 
So  little  was  the  steamer  injured  that  she  was  pulled  off  next  day 
and  sent  North. 

The  Federals  were  still  working,  at  the  Scotia  when  the  British 
steamer  Anglia  ran  into  Bull's  Bay.  She  had  a  valuable  assorted 
cargo,  and  made  a  fine  run  from  Nassau.  In  entering  the  bay  she 
saw  that  the  Scotia  was  in  trouble,  and  the  pilot  at  once  began 
drinking  whisky  to  brace  his  nerves  and  drive  away  thoughts  of 
Federal  prisons.  His  copious  libations  resulted  in  piloting  the 
steamer  ashore  instead  of  up  the  channel,  and  though  the  crew 
worked  hard  all  night  long  she  was  still  fast  when  a  fleet' of  Federal 
small-boats  ran  in  next  day  and  captured  her,  with  the  entire  crew 
aboard. 

The  crew  would  have  set  her  on  fire,  but  this  the  captain  would 
not  permit.  She,  too,  was  easily  hauled  off,  and  both  captures  were 
sent  North  at  the  same  time.  It  has  been  remarked  as  a  curious 
thing  in  naval  matters  that  a  sailing  vessel,  and  a  slow  one  at  that, 
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should  have  been  the  direct  means  of  capturing  two 
steamers  almost  on  the  same  day.  The  valae  of  the  two  prises  was 
a  fall  million  dollars.  The  ScK^tia  had  mn  the  blockade  seven  or 
eight  timesy  and  the  Anglia  three  or  four. 

A  day  or  two  following  the  captures  at  Bull's  Bay,  the  British 
schooner  Trial,  laden  with  salt,  leather  and  other  caigo,  arrived  off 
the  mouth  of  Indian  Biver,  Florida.  She  had  made  a  quick  mn 
and  had  not  sighted  a  blockader.  Arriving  within  five  miles  of  the 
month  of  the  river,  and  finding  all  clear,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  the 
captain  ordered  grog  to  be  served  to  all  hands,  and  then  in  a  little 
speech  to  the  crew  he  made  light  of  the  dangers  and  hinted  at 
future  voyages  attended  with  big  profits.  He  was  still  speaking, 
when  lol  a  Federal  gun-boat  stole  out  of  the  river  and  steamed 
straight  for  him  and  had  possession  of  his  vessel  before  he  could 
realize  the  great  change  in  the  sitnation.  He  took  the  matter  so 
much  to  heart  that  within  the  next  three  days  he  made  .two  attempts 
to  end  his  life. 

There  were  two  cnrious  facts  connected  with  blockade-running. 
While  the  British  made  three-fifths  of  the  profit  they  refused  to 
assume  even  one-fifth  of  the  dangers.  Where  a  British  captain 
would  run  his  vessel  ashore  to  escape  a  single  shot,  a  Confederate  in 
command  of  a  craft  would  brave  the  fire  of  a  whole  fleet  to  get 
out  or  in.  The  case  of  the  Hattie,  the  last  runner  to  enter  Charles- 
ton, illustrates  one  assertion,  and  the  loss  of  the  Princess  Royal  in 
1863  will  illustrate  the  other.  The  Hattie  passed  through  a  fleet 
of  twenty-six  or  twenty-eight  vessels  to  get  over  Charleston  bar. 
Between  the  bar  and  Sumter  she  had  to  ran  the  gauntlet  of  armed 
barges,  taking  the  fire  of  muskets  and  howitzers,  and  when  she 
reached  the  wharf  at  Charleston  she  showed  a  liundred  sears  of  the 
trip. 

The  Princess  Royal  was  a  large,  fast,  iron  steamer,  driven  by  a 
screw,  and  almost  new  at  the  time  of  capture.  Most  of  her  cargo 
was  taken  in  at  Bermuda,  and  it  consisted  of  drugs,  dry  goods,  army 
cloth,  small-arms,  field  batteries,  and  two  very  costly  and  complete 
engines  and  boilers  for  two  iron-clads  in  Charleston  Harbor.  The 
engines  were  made  in  England,  paid  for  with  Confederate  gold,  and 
the  vessel  had  been  waiting  for  them  for  months.  Such  a  craft  and 
cargo  should  have  had  a  different  captain.  She  made  the  coast  all 
right,  dodged  two  or  three  blockaders,  and  soon  after  daybreak  was 
stealing  along  near  the  land  and  but  a  few  miles  from  the  bar,  when 
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she  was  sighted  and  pnrsned  by  a  gun-boat.  The  latter,  by  way  of 
blofi,  began  firing  at  the  steamer  when  yet  a  mile  and  a  half  away, 
and  the  roar  of  the  cannon  gave  the  captain  the  cold  shakes.  He 
oonld  have  outsailed  any  blockader  on  the  coast,  and  all  he  had  to 
do  was  to  put  on  steam  and  drive  into  Charleston.  Strange  to 
relate,  he  at  once  headed  the  steamer  for  the  beach,  and  as  soon  as 
she  grounded  the  officers  took  to  the  boats  and  escaped  into  the 
woods.  The  loss  was  deeply  felt  by  the  Confederates  at  the  time, 
and  what  made  it  hurt  worse  was  the  fact  that  no  one  could  find  an 
excuse  for  the  captain's  cowardly  conduct. 

One  of  the  first  English  blockade  rnnners  was  the  steamer  Queen 
ol  the  Wave.  She  made  three  successful  trips  between  Nassau  and 
Charleston,  and  in  March,  1862,  cleared  for  another  trip,  having  a 
cargo  valued  at  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 
The  pilot  she  took  at  Nassau  was  either  incompetent,  or  an  enemy 
in  disguise.  Standing  in  for  Charleston  until  it  was  discovered  that 
three  blockaders  were  on  the  watch,  the  steamer  gave  up  the  attempt 
to  run  in  there,  and  headed  for  Georgetown,  She  would  have  made 
this  port  easy  enongh,  had  not  the  pilot  ran  her  upon  a  reef.  For 
three  or  four  hours  every  effort  was  used  to  set  her  afloat,  and  she 
was  then  abandoned  by  her  crew,  and  taken  possession  of  by  a  Fed- 
eral gun-boat. 

In  May,  1863,  the  British  steamer  Cherokee,  after  having  made  a 
successful  run  into  Charleston,  loaded  with  cotton  and  took  advan- 
tage of  a  dark  night  to  pass  out.  All  lights  aboard  were  carefully 
extinguished,  the  engines  placed  at  half -speed,  and  the  Cherokee 
quietly  made  her  way  through  a  blockading  fleet  of  seven  vessels. 
She  had,  as  she  thought,  passed  the  last  one  by  a  mile  or  more,  and 
the  captain  was  in  the  act  of  opening  a  bottle  of  champagne  to 
celebrate  the  escape,  when,  lol  a  dark  mass  suddenly  loomed  up 
dead  ahead  and  a  voice  cried  from  the  darkness : 

"Heave  to,  or  I'll  give  you  the  whole  broadside  1 " 

Confederates  took  that  chance  time  and  again,  but  an  Englishman 
never.  He  might  possibly  have  made  his  escape,  even  though  flred 
into,  but  he  at  once  shut  off  steam  and  permitted  himself  to  be  cap- 
tured. 

Among  other  British  blockade  runners  which  were  captured  or 
run  ashore  may  be  mentioned  the  steamers  Hebe  and  Venus,  pro- 
peller Ouachita,  bark  Sophia,  schooners  Ariel,  Anna  Maria,  Agnes, 
Ellen  and  George.  During  the  first  two*  years  of  the  war  the 
blockade  runners  were  almost  exclusively  officered  by  English  and 
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Scotch.  Daring  the  last  two  ecaroely  xay  biit  Oonfederates  coald 
be  iadaeed  to  take  the  risks.  Daring  the  first  two  hardly  one  of 
the  mnners  were  owned  hy  Confederates.  Dariag  the  last  two 
nine-tentha  of  the  craft  were  owned  in  Oharleatoo  and  Wil- 
mington. 


€^t  I'amcns  CastU  C|tin^er  at  "^liriimimlr- 


ASTLE  THUNDER,  at  Richmond,  was  established  by 
the  Confederate  government  as  a  place  of  detention  for 
Confederate  deserters,  suspected  persons,  and  the  cap- 
tured attaches  of  the  Union  army.  "When  a  Federal 
teamster,  sutler  or  other  attache  was  captured  the  Castle 
was  his  home  until  such  time  as  he  could  be  exchanged,  or  until  the 
Confederates  were  tired  of  keeping  him. 

First  and  last  five  or  six  war  correspondents  of  Northern  journals 
were  obliged  to  take  quarters  in  the  (Jastle,  and  some  of  them  were 
a  whole  year  or  more  in  securing  their  release.  The  power  of  the 
press,  even  though  a  hostile  press,  was  respected  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  the  captive  knights  of  the  quill  were  allowed  some  privileges 
not  granted  to  others.  Sam  Ward,  in  tlie  State  Treasurer's  oflBce, 
in  Richmond  in  1884,  was  adjutant  of  the  post  at  Castle  Thunder, 
and  he  has  all  the  records  and  documents  pertaining  to  that  prison. 
He  remembers  the  name  of  every  newspaper  man  who  passed  his 
door,  and  tells  many  anecdotes  concerning  them.  He  avers  that 
Bulkley,  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald,  was  the  most 
philosophical  prisoner  he  ever  had,  and  the  only  man  who  could  sit 
down  and  convince  him  that  secession  was  damnation,  and  rebellion 
ten  times  worse. 

One  correspondent  amused  himself  during  his  incarceration  by 
writing  a  five-act  comedy,  but  when  his  release  came  his  joy  was  so 
great  that  he  quite  forgot  his  manuscript.  Another  wrote  a  book, 
a  third  obtained  a  German  book  and  learned  to  read  it,  and  all 
wrote  poetry.     One  lamented  as  follows : 

"  The  hopes  of  other  days  have  fled. 
And  gone  to  meet  with  sorrow; 
To-day  is  but  a  blank  to  me— 
Forerunner  of  the  morrow." 

[aOTi 
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Another  wrote : 

'*0h,  Johnny  Reb»  ungrateful  laum. 
What  makes  you  keep  me  here; 
Where  roast  of  beef  is  never  seen. 
And  money  can't  buy  beer?  ** 


And  yet  another : 


**  Here  in  Castle  Thunder. 
I  sit  and  wonder, 
What  miss  or  blunder 
Landed  me  here. 
Jeff  Davis,  thou  traitor! 
Tou  old  agitator! 
Tou  dumed  alligatorl 
Forme  interfere.' 


ft 


Some  of  the  worst  desperadoes  in  the  South  were  caged  in  Castle 
Thnnder,  and  the  discipline  had  to  be  strict  and  the  vigilance 
eternal. 

During  the  last  two  years  of  the  war  the  vicinity  of  Bichmond 
was  infested  with  bands  of  robbers  and  cut-throats,  who  rendered 
themselves  a  perfect  terror  and  had  to  be  hunted  down  by  detaik 
armed  to  the  teeth.  When  captured  they  were  taken  to  the  Castle 
and  there  held  until  a  battle  was  imminent,  and  then  squads  and 
even  companies  of  them  were  marched  to  the  front  and  put  where 
Union  ballets  would  find  them.  But  for  this  happy  way  of  clear- 
ing out  the  prison,  it  would  have  been  continually  overcrowded. 

Over  five  hundred  of  these  desperadoes  were  sent  to  Lee's  army 
at  Cold  Harbor,  and  they  went  into  that  fight  like  wild  cats.  Inside 
of  a  week  nearly  two  hundred  of  tliem  were  back  in  Kichmond, 
having  deserted  as  soon  as  the  battle  ended.  Several  instances  were 
known  where  these  men  had  joined  Union  regiments,  lived  well  for 
a  time,  and  then  went  back  into  the  Southern  lines  with  more  or  less 
plunder. 

Little  trouble  was  had  with  the  Federal  prisoners.  All  of  them 
realized  that  an  escape  from  the  Castle  meant  certain  recapture 
within  a  few  hours,  and  therefore  they  killed  time  as  best  they  could. 
Not  so  with  the  Confederates,  however.  Almost  every  hour  started 
a  plan  for  escape,  and  dozens  of  them  were  shot  while  carrying  out 
these  plans.  They  dug  into  and  under  the  walls  and  through  par- 
titions, and  one  night  seven  of  them  dropped  twenty-six  feet  into  a 
court-yard,  unlocked  two  doors  with  a  spike  and  a  piece  of  wirOy 
and  killed  two  guards  before  securing  their  freedom. 
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The  commifisary  at  Castle  Thunder  drew  all  the  provisions  for 
that  place,  Libby  Prison  and  Belle  Isle,  and  the  same  wagons 
which  delivered  at  one  place  delivered  at  all.  For  the  two  years 
of  which  Federal  prisoners  have  complained  so  much,  this  com- 
missary was  a  born  Northerner,  who  lived  in  New  England  until 
five  years  previous  to  the  war.  Such  are  the  facts,  and  they  are 
not  all  the  facts.  It  was  found  that  he  was  receiving  presents 
from  some  of  the  contractors  in  Richmond  who  were  furnishing 
the  three  prisons,  and  an  investigation  showed  that  he  was  defraud- 
ing prisoners  of  their  rations.  When  he  found  things  getting  uncom- 
fortable for  him,  he  charged  the  commandant  of  Castle  Thunder  with 
cruelty  to  prisoners.  This  charge  was  investigated  by  the  Con- 
federate Congress,  and  the  finding  was  that  if  any  cruelty  had 
been  practiced,  the  commissary  himself  was  the  guilty  party. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  half  a  score  of  soldier-authors  that  a 
monster  blood-hound  was  kept  at  Castle  Thunder  to  pursue  Union 
prisoners  who  might  escape  from  Libby  or  Belle  Isle.  It  took  one 
whole  day  to  get  at  the  facts  of  this  dog  story,  but  I  got  them. 
The  dog  was  brought  to  Richmond  the  year  before  the  war  on  a 
Russian  ship.  He  was  an  animal  of  immense  size,  being  able  to 
eat  off  an  ordinary  table,  and  was  used  in  Polish-Russia  to  hunt 
wild  boars.  He  was  considered  a  great  curiosity  in  Richmond,  and 
I  traced  him  througli  five  different  owners  before  he  reached  the 
commandant  of  Castle  Thunder.  The  dog  went  there  because  his 
master  did.  He  was  the  soul  of  good  nature,  and  would  play  with 
anyone  who  would  notice  him.  Four  of  his  owners  told  me  that  he 
was  never  known  to  bite  a  person,  and  as  for  his  chasing  prisoners  it 
never  happened.  It  was  only  at  rare  intervals  that  a  Union  prisoner 
escaped,  and  these  were  speedily  intercepted  by  Confederate  pickets 
or  patrol.  When  the  war  closed  the  dog  was  owned  by  an  old 
gentleman  of  Henrico  County,  (seven  miles  out  of  Richmond),  named 
Chilvers.  A  soldier  who  had  heard  of  the  dog  went  out  to  buy 
him,  and  failing  in  this,  he  took  owner  and  dog  North,  advertised 
the  beast  as  the  terrible  blood-hoiind  used  to  recapture  escaped 
prisoners,  and  no  doubt  made  much  money,  as  Chilvers  returned 
to  Richmond  at  the  end  of  seven  montlis  with  three  thousand  dol- 
lars in  greenbacks  as  his  share  of  the  profits,  leaving  the  dog  to 
continue  his  tour.  Sam  Ward  had  one  of  his  puppies,  and  this  was 
stolen  from  him  and  carried  North  and  advertised  and  shown  with 
the  father.     Any  man  can  very  easily  find  Ward  or  Chilvers  or  a 
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dozen  other  Bichmond  citizens  who  know  the  historj  of  every  week 
of  the  big  dog's  life  from  the  time  he  landed  at  Bocketts. 

Among  the  Federal  teamsters  in  the  Castle  in  1864,  was  one 
Henry  Dyer,  of  Ohio.  Instead  of  fretting  himself  over  his  impris- 
onment, he  went  to  work  to  develop  his  genius.  One  of  his  several 
inventions  was  a  railroad  switch,  Ward  furnishing  him  all  the 
material  to  make  the  model.  When  Dyer  left,  he  was  in  aaeh  a 
hurry  that  his  invention  was  forgotten,  but  one  day,  twelve  years 
afterwards,  he  called  for  it.  After  a  week's  hunt  it  was  found  in  a 
junk  shop  on  Main  street,  and  the  inventor  departed  in  high  glee 
over  his  success. 

One  of  the  occupants  of  the  Castle  in  the  winter  of  1864-6  was  a 
Federal  named  James  Hancock,  claiming  to  be  a  scout  attached  to 
Grant's  army.  He  was  captured  under  circumstances  which  seemed 
to  prove  him  a  spy,  and  while  waiting  for  his  case  to  be  investigated 
he  was  sent  to  Castle  Thunder.  Hancock  was  a  jolly,  rollicking  fel- 
low, having  wonderful  facial  expression,  and  great  powers  of  mimicry. 
One  evening,  while  singing  a  song  for  the  amusement  of  his  fellow 
prisoners,  he  suddenly  stopped,  threw  up  his  hands,  staggered,  and 
then  fell  like  a  bag  of  sand  to  the  floor.  There  was  great  confusion 
at  once,  and  as  some  of  the  men  inspected  the  body  and  pronounoed 
it  without  life,  the  guards  were  notified  of  what  had  occurred.  The 
post-surgeon  was  called  in  to  say  whether  it  was  a  faint  or  a  case  of 
sudden  death.  He  had  just  come  in  from  a  long,  cold  ride,  and  his 
examination  was  a  hasty  one. 

"  Dead  as  a  door-nail ! "  he  said  as  he  rose  up,  and  in  the  course 
of  twenty  minutes  the  body  was  deposited  in  a  wagon  and  started 
for  the  hospital,  to  be  there  laid  in  a  cheap  coffin  and  forwarded  to 
the  biirying-place.  When  the  driver  reached  the  end  of  his  journey 
the  corpse  was  gone !  There  was  no  tail-board  to  his  vehicle,  and 
thinking  he  might  have  jolted  the  body  out  on  the  way,  he  drove 
back  and  made  inquiry  of  several  persons  if  they  had  seen  a  lost 
corpse  anywhere. 

Hancock's  "sudden  death"  was  a  part  of  his  plan  to  escape. 
While  he  had  great  nerve  and  an  iron  will,  he  could  not  have  passed 
the  surgeon  under  favorable  circumstances.  On  the  way  to  the 
hospital  he  dropped  out  of  the  wagon  and  joined  the  pedestrians  on 
the  walk.  When  the  driver  returned  to  the  Castle  and  told  his 
story,  a  detail  of  men  was  at  once  sent  out  to  capture  the  tricky 
])risoner,  and  the  alarm  was  given  all  over  Richmond.     To  leave 
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the  city  was  to  be  picked  ap  by  a  patrol;  to  remain  was  to  be 
hunted  down. 

Hancock  had  money  sewed  in  the  lining  of  his  vest,  and  he 
walked  straight  to  the  best  hotel,  registered  himself  as  from  Georgia, 
and  put  in  a  good  night's  sleep.  In  the  morning  he  procured  a 
change  of  clothing  and  sauntered  around  with  tlie  greatest  uncon- 
cern, carrying  the  idea  to  some  that  he  was  in  Richmond  on  a 
government  contract,  and  to  others  that  he  was  in  the  secret  service 
of  the  Confederacy.  Shortly  after  dinner  he  was  arrested  on  Main 
street  by  a  squad  of  provost  troops  who  had  his  perfect  description. 
But  lol  no  sooner  had  they  put  hands  on  him  than  the  prisoner  was 
seen  to  be  cross-eyed  and  to  have  his  mouth  drawn  to  one  side. 
The  men  were  bewildered,  and  Hancock  was  feeling  "  for  letters  to 
prove  his  identity,"  when  the  hotel  clerk  happened  to  pass  and  at 
once  secured  his  liberty. 

Four  days  after  his  escape  from  the  Castle,  the  scout  found  him- 
self out  of  funds,  and  while  in  the  corridor  of  the  post  oflBice  he  was 
again  ari*ested.  This  time  he  drew  his  mouth  to  the  right,  brought 
a  squint  to  his  left  eye,  and  pretended  to  be  very  deaf.  He  was, 
however,  taken  to  the  Castle,  and  there  a  wonderful  thing  occurred. 
Guards  who  knew  Hancock's  face  perfectly  well  were  so  confused 
by  his  squint  that  no  man  dared  give  a  certain  answer.  Prisoners 
who  had  been  with  him  for  four  months  were  equally  at  fault,  and 
it  was  finally  decided  to  lock  him  up  and  investigate  his  references. 
For  seven  long  days  the  scout  kept  his  mouth  skewed  around  and 
his  eye  on  the  squint,  and  then  he  became  tired  of  it  and  resumed  his 
natural  appearance.  The  minute  he  did  this  he  was  recognized  by 
everybody,  and  the  Confederates  admired  his  nerve  and  persever- 
ance fully  as  much  as  did  his  fellow  prisoners.  The  close  of  the 
war  gave  him  his  liberty  with  the  rest,  but  ten  days  longer  would 
have  seen  him  shot  as  a  spy. 
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OOTE  conld  flank  Island  No.  10  with  his  lightrdranght 
transports,  and  Pope  now  had  ferriage  from  bank  to 
bank,  but  without  some  of  the  gun-boats  below  to  pro- 
tect Pope,  that  general  was  liable  to  disaster.  The  armed 
boats  mnst  go  by  the  regular  channel,  and  they  must  run 
the  gauntlet  of  such  a  fire  as  had  never  before  been  concentrated 
upon  snch  a  space. 

One  night  about  the  first  of  April  a  band  of  fifty  Federals  left 
the  fieet  nnder  cover  of  darkness,  bent  upon  snch  a  desperate  nnder- 
taking  as  is  seldom  planned  outside  the  realms  of  fiction.  Every 
gun  which  Foote  could  disable  before  his  fleet  was  called  upon  to 
push  down  increased  his  chances  of  success,  and  this  little  band  of 
men  started  out  with  the  intention  of  landing  on  the  main  shore 
and  spiking  as  many  guns  as  possible  before  being  discovered. 

The  Confederates  had  a  picket-boat  out  to  discover  and  check 
any  such  attempt,  but  on  this  night  the  darkness  was  intense,  the 
rain  was  falling  steadily,  and  when  the  lightning  came  it  was  so  vivid 
that  men  were  blinded  for  the  moment.  The  Federal  launches 
from  the  fleet  passed  within  a  hundred  feet  of  the  picket>boat 
without  discovery,  and  made  a  successful  landing  upon  the  shore. 
The  first  guns  were  planted  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from 
the  water,  and  the  ground  around  was  covered  with  small  bushes, 
rank  grass  and  woeds,  and  considerably  broken.  Between  the  land- 
ing spot  and  the  guns  were  two  or  three  low  spots  full  of  water, 
and  an  attack  from  this  direction  did  not  seem  probable. 

The  Confederate  sentinels  were  stning  along  the  ditch  in  front 
of  the  battery,  cowering  in  the  storm  and  hearing  nothing  bnt  the 
war  of  the  elements.  Had  the  party  of  Federals  halted  and  sent 
three  or  four  men  forward,  the  smaller  number  could  have  passed 
the  sentinels  and  perhaps  had  plenty  of  time  to  spike  every  gnn. 
But  the  bolder  plan  of  marching  the  whole  command  straight  up  to 
the  ditch  and  into  it  was  adopted,  and  a  flash  of  lightning  betrayed 
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tkem  to  a  sentinel.  His  musket  had  scarcely  sounded  the  alarm 
before  it  was  taken  up  all  around  the  battery.  Then,  in  the  midst 
of  a  furious  storm,  the  thunder  making  the  forest  tremble,  and  the 
lightning  striking  trees  along  the  river  almost  every  moment,  the 
Federals  dashed  into  the  battery  itself.  Muskets  were  cracking  and 
men  shouting,  and  it  was  a  situation  to  try  the  nerve  of  the  bravest 
man  living. 

Every  fifth  man  in  the  command  was  provided  with  a  supply  of 
rat-tail  tiles,  to  be  driven  into  the  vents  of  the  guns  and  broken  off. 
The  Federals  had  come  for  a  certain  purpose  —  the  Confederates 
could  not  determine  at  once  what  that  purpose  was,  and  were  natu- 
rally surprised  and  confused  by  the  sudden  attack.  One  writer  says 
that  seven  guns  were  spiked ;  another  says  five ;  a  third  says  that 
only  one  large  pivot  gun  was  disabled.  Confederates  on  duty  in  the 
battery  at  the  time  agree  that  four  guns  were  so  thoroughly  spiked 
that  they  were  rendered  useless  for  three  or  four  days,  or  until  the 
broken  files  could  be  drilled  out. 

After  the  first  moment  of  surprise  the  Confederates  rallied  and 
began  an  attack  which  forced  the  little  band  out  of  the  battery, 
leaving  three  or  four  dead  and  as  many  prisoners.  Three  or  four 
others  were  wounded  in  making  their  way  to  the  boats,  and  two 
who  became  separated  from  the  command  and  did  not  reach  the 
boats  were  made  prisoners  next  day.  It  was  an  exploit  full  of 
nerve  and  daring,  but  the  results  were  without  real  value  to  Foote. 
Had  the  entire  battery  been  disabled  he  was  not  ready  to  send  his 
gun-boats  down  that  night,  and  the  attack  served  to  put  the  Con- 
federates on  the  watch  for  his  real  movement. 

If  Foote  could  get  two  or  three  gun-boats  below  the  island,  he 
could  control  the  situation.  He  hoped  that  a  favorable  night  would 
enable  them  to  pass  without  discovery.  If  discovered,  the  orders 
would  be  to  go  ahead  at  full  speed  and  run  out  of  the  fire  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  next  day  after  -the  dash  at  the  battery,  a  Federal  gun-boat 
was  made  ready  for  the  adventure.  Her  preparations  were  not 
completed  when  the  Confederates  had  the  news.  It  was  a  period 
of  stormy  weather  and  dark  nights,  and  the  only  precaution  they 
could  take  was  to  keep  a  picket-boat  out  to  discover  and  signal  any 
movement.  Bonfires  had  been  prepared  on  the  shores,  but  the  rain 
had  given  them  a  thorough  wetting  and  rendered  them  temporarily 
useless. 

The  gun-boat  selected  for  the  adventure  had  her  vulnerable  parts 
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protected  with  baled  hay,  timbers,  chains,  and  hawsers,  and  was  to 
posh  through  without  answering  a  shot  When  all  was  readj,  as  a 
farther  protection,  a  barge  loaded  with  hay  was  made  fast  to  one 
side  and  a  barge  loaded  with  coal  to  the  other.  The  hay  was  piled 
high  and  secured  with  ropes  and  chains,  and  the  pilot-house  of  the 
gun-boat  was  the  only  portion  of  the  craft  exposed. 

It  was  another  wild  night  when  the  gun-boat  cast  loose  to  run  the 
gauntlet.  In  addition  to  the  darkness  there  was  again  a  war  in  the 
heavens,  and  the  wind  blew  in  a  way  to  make  an  uproar  in  the  tree- 
tops.  The  Confederates  had  sentries  posted  all  along  the  island 
and  shore,  fearing  another  landing  by  the  Federals.  It  is  given  n 
a  matter  of  history  that  the  boat  betrayed  herself  by  the  soot  in  her 
chimneys  catching  fire.  She  was  discovered  by  the  Confederate 
picket-boat  while  still  half  a  mile  above  the  island,  and  several 
vain  attempts  were  made  to  fire  rockets  to  warn  the  batteries. 
When  these  could  not  be  ignited,  owing  to  the  terrific  rain,  the 
pickets  discharged  muskets  and  revolvers  and  thus  gave  the  alarm. 

A  canoe  floating  down  that  channel  in  daylight  would  have  been 
knocked  to  pieces  in  a  minute.  A  gun-boat  rushing  ahead  in  the 
darkness  was  quite  another  thing.  She  displayed  no  lights,  fired  no 
guns,  and  could  be  seen  only  when  a  fiash  of  lightning  revealed  her 
situation.  Every  gun  which  would  bear  was  fired  as  fast  as  possible^ 
not  so  much  in  the  expectation  of  disabling  the  gun-boat  as  with  the 
intention  of  deterring  tlie  remainder  of  the  fleet  from  following 
after.  Most  of  the  sliot,  as  afterwards  traced,  were  fired  too  high. 
Numbers  of  line-shots  screamed  .directly  over  the  boat  and  her 
barges  and  flew  into  the  woods,  while  others  plunged  into  the  river 
so  close  as  to  throw  water  clear  over  the  hay  barge.  Only  three 
shot  from  the  island  batteries  hit  the  barge.  One  shell  entered  the 
hay  a  distance  of  eight  feet  without  exploding.  A  solid  shot  carried 
away  a  part  of  a  bale  at  the  stem.  Another  shell  took  a  bale  off 
the  top  and  cut  a  heavy  chain  in  two. 

On  board  the  gun-boat  not  a  voice  was  heard  except  that  of  the 
executive  otficer.  She  had  to  feel  her  way  along  by  the  flashes  of 
lightning  and  of  the  Confederate  guns,  and  her  progress  was  not 
more  than  half-speed.  Had  she  touched  the  bottom  to  hang  for 
onl}^  ten  minutes  the  time  would  have  been  long  enough  to  concen- 
trate such  a  fire  as  would  have  sunk  her. 

I  was  lately  conversing  with  a  Confederate  oflScer  who  was  in  the 
torpedo  service  during  the  war,  and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  channel  at  Island  No.  10  offered  the  best  chance  the  Confed- 
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erates  ever  had  of  disabling  a  fleet  of  gun-boats,  but  the  toi*pcdo 
was  then  an  experiment  and  none  were  to  be  had.  At  one  spot,  for 
a  period  of  twenty  days,  the  channel  was  not  over  eighty  feet  wide, 
and  four  or  five  torpedoes  planted  in  that  narrow  space  would  have 
meant  destruction  to  anything  attempting  to  pass.  There  was  talk 
of  obstructing  the  channel  with  rafts  and  nets,  but  nothing  was 
ever  done  about  it. 

A  night  or  two  after  the  first  boat  passed  down  a  second  followed. 
There  was  no  storm  this  time,  and  the  night  was  starlit,  but  she 
escaped  with  small  injury,  although  the  Confederates  were  watch- 
ing for  her  and  worked  every  gun  which  would  bear.  In  the  first 
instance,  the  guns  were  elevated  too  much  ;  in  the  second,  she  was 
expected  to  follow  in  the  path  of  the  first,  which  she  did  not,  and 
the  guns  were  depressed  too  much. 

As  soon  as  two  of  the  gun-boats  had  reached  Pope  he  began  a 
movement  which  made  the  Kentucky  shore  untenable  for  the  Con- 
federates, and  their  camps  were  broken  up  and  several  regiments 
made  prisoners. 

This  left  General  McCall  on  the  island  with  a  garrison  so  small 
and  so  hemmed  in  that  further  resistance  was  useless.  The  mortar 
fire  of  the  Federals  seemed  to  improve  all  at  once,  and  more 
damage  was  done  by  it  in  twenty-four  hours  than  had  occurred 
before  in  any  week.  One  bomb  which  exploded  in  the  midst  of  a 
field  battery  nearly  destroyed  the  whole  of  it,  and  several  of  the 
great  guns  were  dismounted  or  destroyed  in  one  night's  bombard- 
ment. 

There  were  about  sixty  cannon,  twelve  or  fifteen  field-pieces,  con- 
siderable fixed  ammunition  and  thirty  or  forty  horses  on  both  island 
and  shore.  No  small  arms  were  captured  except  as  prisoners 
were  taken.  What  tents  and  provisions  fell  into  Federal  hands 
were  not  worth  removal. 

Finding  that  he  could  no  longer  hold  the  position  even  against  the 
fleet,  and  that  he  was  liable  to  be  attacked  by  infantry  in  boats. 
General  McCall  surrendered  the  small  renmant  of  his  forces  and 
all  the  public  property  in  his  charge.  This  opened  sixty  miles  more 
of  the  Mississippi  to  Foote,  and  he  steamed  down  to  find  another 
obstruction  at  Forts  Wright  and  Pillow, 


CJe  Camr  of  tje  ^am  %xlxwmB. 


ERHAPS  the  oonBtruction  of  the  ram  Arkansas,  together 
with  her  brief  but  astonishing  career,  famishes  one  of 
tlie  most  carions  incidents  in  tlie  liistoij  of  the  Confed- 
erate navj.  The  constraction  of  the  ram  was  began  at 
Memphis,  bnt  her. hall  had  scarcely  been  launched 
when  it  was  found  necessary  to  tow  it  away  to  a  place  offering 
greater  security.  One  Federal  fleet  had  sailed  up  the  Mississippi 
almost  to  Yicksburg,  while  another  was  pounding  away  at  Fort 
Pillow,  above  Memphis,  and  the  skeleton  of  the  Arkaxisas  was 
towed  down  the  great  river  and  up  the  Yazoo  to  be  finished.  The 
Yazoo  was,  for  some  months,  a  safe  retreat  for  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  vessels,  Confederate  and  private,  but  the  Arkansas  was  the 
only  one  which  the  Federal  fleet  was  troubled  about. 

After  the  upper  Federal  fleet  had  captured  Memphis  and  the 
lower  one  had  reached  Vicksburg,  the  Confederates  began  the  work 
of  locking  up  the  Yazoo  River.  It  is  a  lazy,  sluggish  stream,  its 
banks  low,  its  bottom  a  bed  of  mud  and  snags,  and  at  that  period, 
when  the  few  plantations  up  as  far  as  Yazoo  City  were  being 
deserted  and  all  traffic  on  the  river  had  ceased,  no  locality  could 
have  presented  a  more  desolate  aspect. 

The  Federals  would  soon  know  what  was  going  on  up  the  slug- 
gish stream,  and  the  most  active  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent 
a  visit.  Gangs  of  men  were  detailed  to  fell  trees  and  construct 
rafts  at  various  points,  little  camps  of  scouts  and  sharpshooters  were 
established  along  the  banks,  and  when  the  work  was  declared 
finished  it  had  been  so  well  done  that  a  Federal  gun-boat  could  not 
have  made  her  way  from  the  Mississippi  to  Yazoo  City  in  two 
weeks'  time  if  allowed  to  pass  unmolested. 

The  Yazoo  being  narrow,  the  Confederates  had  a  great  advantage 
to  begin  with.  There  was  no  rapid  current  to  contend  with  in 
placing  their  rafts,  and  when  one  was  secured  in  position  it  could 
be  depended  upon  to  remain  there.     In  one  place  in  the  river,  near 
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its  mouth)  was  an  almost  solid  raft  half  a  mile  long,  and  so  secured 
that  a  hundred  locomotives  could  not  have  pulled  it  apart.  All  the 
rafts  were  of  green  timber,  thus  baffling  any  attempt  to  burn  them 
out,  and  the  sharpshooters  in  the  woods  could  have  easily  picked  oflE 
any  men  landing  from  a  craft  trying  to  make  its  way  up  the  river. 
The  Yazoo  was  securely  locked  up,  but  the  Federals  consoled  them- 
selves with  the  idea  that  they  held  the  key.  They  could  blockade 
its  mouth,  and,  if  they  could  not  go  up  the  Confederates  could  not 
come  down.  The  Arkansas  was  powerless  as  long  as  she  was  hid- 
den away  up  the  stream,  and  if  she  came  down  she  would  find  a 
welcome  duly  prepared  for  her. 

The  men  in  the  camps  scattered  along  the  river  were  sorely  tried. 
There  was  a  weirdness  and  desolation  that  checked  any  enthusiasm. 
The  stream  was  full  of  alligators — ^great,  slimy  reptiles,  which  slept 
in  the  summer  sun  by  day  and  fought  and  bellowed  along  the  banks 
by  night.  The  chirp  of  a  bird  was  a  rare  thing.  In  place  of  it 
was  the  lonesome  scream  of  the  crane  as  it  sailed  above  the  trees, 
and  the  angry  hiss  of  the  cotton-mouth  and  mocassin  as  they  found 
their  haunts  invaded.  The  mosquitoes  were  a  plague  that  at  times 
threatened  to  drive  every  camp  from  the  river.  Under  the  dense 
shade  of  the  banks  the  pests  gave  no  rest,  but  swarmed  in  great  clouds 
and  bit  with  remorseless  fierceness.  Men  who  could  stand  marching 
and  fighting  were  exhausted  by  these  pests  and  had  to  be  relieved 
from  their  posts.  It  was  expected  that  the  Federals  would  make 
attempts  to  get  up  the  river,  but  the  only  expeditions  sent  out  con- 
sisted of  scout-boats  to  report  on  the  obstructions. 

All  things  considered,  the  further  completion  of  the  Arkansas 
was  a  matter  of  wonder.  A  ship-yard  had  to  be  improvised,  and 
every  spike,  bolt,  rope,  clamp  or  piece  of  iron  of  any  sort  must  be 
sent  away  for.  The  nearest  point  where  any  of  these  things  could 
be  obtained  was  Vicksburg,  and  the  nearest  railroad  was  at  least 
thirty  miles  away.  To  finish  the  ram  required  nails  from  one  point, 
bolts  from  another,  iron  plates  from  another,  and  indeed  the  whole 
Confederacy  may  be  said  to  have  contributed. 

Had  the  Arkansas  been  built  at  Charleston  or  New  Orleans,  and 
the  designs  of  the  draughtsmen  carried  out,  she  would  have  been  a 
much  more  formidable  craft  than  the  Merrimac,  and  at  least  the 
equal  of  the  Tennessee.  It  was  designed  to  provide  her  with  pow- 
erful engines,  but  after  she  had  been  hurried  up  the  Yazoo,  Com- 
modore Lynch  could  find  nothing  better  than  the  engines  belonging 
to  a  river   steamer.     While    these  would   drive  the  steamer  ten 
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miles  an  hour,  they  would  not  push  the  Arkansas  over  four.  Her 
first  weak  point  was  in  her  speed ;  the  second  in  her  roof  and 
plating.  There  were  a  dozen  vulnerable  spots,  and  those  who 
looked  her  over  carefully  when  she  was  ready  to  sail  declared  that 
she  would  be  sent  to  the  bottom  by  the  first  Federal  gun-boat 
which  came  within  range.  The  ram  was  provided  with  ten  guns, 
manned  by  a  volunteer  crew,  and  about  the  middle  of  July,  1862^ 
was  ready  to  run  down  the  river  and  make  the  attempt  to  reach 
Vicksburg.  She  was  placed  in  charge  of  Lieutenant-Commodore 
Brown,  and  he  gave  the  crew  to  understand  that  the  ram  should  ga 
to  the  bottom  before  hauling  down  her  flag.  The  crew  was  then 
culled  over,  and  such  as  did  not  take  kindly  to  this  desperate  propo- 
sition were  replaced  by  others. 

Scouts,  deserters  and  negroes  had  kept  the  Federal  fleet  posted  in 
regard  to  the  progress  of  the  Arkansas,  and  when  she  was  ready  to 
drop  down  the  river  her  reception  was  likewise  ready.  An  iron- 
clad and  two  rams  had  run  up  the  Yazoo  about  a  mile  to  have  the 
first  dash  at  the  Confederate,  and  just  below  the  mouth  of  the 
stream  the  entire  Federal  fleet,  consisting  of  ten  or  twelve  crafts^ 
was  drawn  up  in  a  double  line.  If  the  Arkansas  got  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi she  must  run  the  gauntlet  through  this  fleet,  exposed  to  the 
full  broadside  of  each  ship  at  short  range.  There  was  a  determi- 
nation to  destroy  her  at  every  hazard,  and  no  one  doubted  that  she 
would  be  blown  out  of  water  by  the  terrible  flre  that  could  be  con- 
centrated upon  her. 

The  iron-clad  Carondelet,  assisted  by  the  Tyler  and  the  Queen 
of  the  West,  was  waiting  in  the  Yazoo  when  one  morning  the 
Arkansas  was  suddenly  sighted  coming  down.  She  had  passed  the 
big  raft  in  the  night,  and  the  heavy  timber  along  the  banks  had 
concealed  her  smoke  until  she  was  close  upon  the  Federals.  The 
fight  opened  at  once  and  with  great  vigor.  The  Carondelet  moved 
up  to  meet  the  ram,  firing  as  she  advanced,  and  her  two  companion 
crafts  opened  fire  from  their  bow  guns  and  began  a  fire  of  musketry 
at  the  port  slnitters  of  the  ram. 

The  Carondelet  had  not  fired  above  four  shots  when  a  solid  shot 
from  the  Arkansas  disabled  her  engines.  A  second  entered  one  of 
her  ports  and  killed  five  men,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  she  had 
fourteen  men  killed  and  wounded  and  was  aground  on  the  bank. 
It  is  claimed  by  the  Confederates  aboard  the  ram,  and  by  others 
watching  the  fight  from  the  shore,  that  the  Carondelet  struck  her 
flag.     This  issue  is  avoided  by  some  Federal  historians  and  denied 
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by  others.  She  was  certainly  crippled  and  run  ashore,  and  her  two 
companions  were  driven  down  into  the  Mississippi.  Had  the  trio 
pulled  down  their  flags  in  token  of  surrender,  the  Arkansas  would 
not  have  gained  a  point.  Her  destination  was  Vicksburg,  and  she 
must  reach  that  point  to  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  Confederacy.  She 
passed  the  disabled  Carondelet  within  twenty  feet,  steaming  as  fast 
as  she  could,  and  yet  not  making  over  five  miles  an  hour,  and  when 
she  reached  the  Mississippi  she  was  in  plain  sight  of  ten  thousand 
spectators  on  the  bluffs  at  Vicksburg. 

The  Federal  fleet  was  ready  for  her,  and  the  Arkansas  was  to  mn 
such  a  gauntlet  as  was  never  before  prepared  for  a  vessel.  Orders 
were  given  the  engineer  to  give  her  all  speed  possible,  and  the  ram 
took  the  center  of  the  river  and  steamed  ahead. 

The  moment  the  Confederate  appeared  every  Federal  gun  which 
could  be  brought  to  bear  opened  fire,  and  the  ram  was  hit  five  or 
six  times  before  entering  the  lines.  When  the  broadsides  were 
brought  to  bear  the  effect  was  tremendous.  It  seemed  to  the  crew 
of  the  ram  as  if  she  was  being  lifted  bodily  out  of  water  by  the 
heavy  concussions.  Her  speed  was  so  slow  that  she  was  retained 
under  the  fire  much  longer  than  an  ordinary  vessel  would  have 
been,  and  the  striking  shot  and  shell  had  every  advantage. 

When  it  was  seen  that  the  Arkansas  was  likely  to  pass  through 
the  lines  unscathed,  her  way  was  blocked,  but  she  did  not  deviate 
from  her  course  an  incli.  The  vessels  in  her  path  had  to  move 
aside  or  take  the  chances  of  a  collision  with  her  iron  beak.  When 
the  ram  finally  opened  fire  she  had  plenty  of  targets  all  around  her, 
and  her  guns  were  worked  rapidly  and  with  telling  effect.  She 
entirely  disabled  another  gun-boat,  beat  off  two  of  Ellet's  rams,  and 
paid  her  compliments  to  almost  every  vessel  in  the  lines.  The  fire 
upon  her  never  slackened  for  a  moment,  and  even  after  she  had  run 
the  gauntlet  she  was  followed  and  fired  upon  until  safe  under  the 
guns  of  Vicksburg. 

Her  escape  was  a  bitter  disappointment.  She  was  ungainly,  slow, 
under  fire  for  the  first  time,  and  there  were  not  twenty  men  aboard 
who  had  ever  before  assisted  to  fire  a  cannon.  Members  of  the 
crew  were  repeatedly  knocked  down  by  the  concussions,  and  in  two 
instances  became  so  terrified  that  they  fell  down  and  remained  help- 
less throughout  the  affair. 

The  Arkansas  was  moored  to  the  banks  by  chains  and  ropes,  her 
crew  reinforced,  damages  repaired,  and  then  she  was  ready  to  take 
part  in  the  defense  of  the  city.     She  had  run  the  gauntlet  with 
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three  killed  and  two  wounded,  and  had  been  peuetr&ted  bj  five  or 
eix  solid  shot,  but  not  materially  damaged. 

The  two  Federal  fleets^  the  one  abuve  and  the  other  below  the 
city  —  now  planned  to  destroy  the  Arkanaas  at  the  bank.  The  one 
moved  down  and  the  other  up  in  the  night,  and  suddenly  opened  a 
terrific  bombardment  againet  the  Confederate  batteries,  the  object 
being  to  silence  them  until  the  ram  could  be  destroyed.  Neither 
purpose  was  accomplished.  The  city  was  shaken  as  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  tone  of  metal  were  hurled  back  and  forth,  but  the  fleet 
ultimately  withdrew  without  having  accomplished  anything.  Three 
or  four  veBselfi  hurled  shot  and  shell  at  the  ram  for  more  than  as 
hour,  and  she  replied  with  every  gun  which  would  bear,  but  the 
conflict  added  only  three  or  four  to  her  list  of  killed  and  wonnded, 
and  nothing  of  account  to  her  damages. 

Again,  on  the  niglit  of  the  twenty-second,  the  fleets  engaged  the 
batteries  aa  before,  and  Porter  made  for  the  Arkansas  with  the 
Essex,  believing  he  could  strike  her  a  blow  which  would  crush  in 
her  side.  He  approached  with  a  full  head  of  eteam  on,  made  a  dash 
for  the  monster,  and  struck  a  glancing  blow  which  run  the  Essex 
ashore  and  secured  her  a  terrific  pounding  before  she  got  off. 

The  Essex,  however,  was  to  be  revenged  at  a  later  date.  When 
it  was  realized  what  the  Arkansas  had  accomplished,  the  Confeder- 
ates determined  to  use  her  to  recover  possession  of  Baton  Konge. 
A  land  force  moved  to  co-operate  with  her,  but  from  the  hour  the 
ram  left  Ticksbnrg  she  was  the  subject  of  disaster.  First  one  part 
and  then  another  of  her  engines  gave  out  and  had  to  be  repaired  in 
a  rude  way.  She  ran  aground  several  times,  sprung  a  leak  twice, 
and  was  once  on  lire.  Just  above  Baton  Bouge  her  engines  were 
again  disabled,  and  she  had  to  make  fast  to  the  bank.  While  in 
this  condition,  the  Essex  and  other  crafts  advanced  npon  her  and 
opened  a  hot  fire.  The  career  of  the  ram  was  ended.  She  was  at 
once  abandoned,  several  fires  started  to  consume  her,  and  when  the 
flames  were  well  under  way  she  was  turned  adrif.t  to  go  to  destruc- 
tion. The  Essex  had  the  credit  of  her  destruction,  and  the  monster 
which  had  caused  so  much  anxiety  for  long  months  was  finally  oat 
of  the  way. 


^tttart'sf  d^reat  llailr. 


AD  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  lived  to  witness  the  close  of 

the  war  he  would  have  been  the  Sheridan  of  the  South. 

The  two  men  were  alike  in  that  personal  magnetism 

which  draws  brave  men  to  their  standards—alike  in  their 

courage — alike  in  their  humanity.     Both  realized  that  war 

meant  kill,  but  both  sorrowed  at  sight  of  brave  men  lying  dead. 

Stuart  was  a  born  leader  of  cavalry.  Handsome,  gallant,  brave — 
he  rallied  around  him  a  legion  of  men  each  one  lit  to  be  an  officer. 
Early  in  the  war  as  his  death  occurred  it  carried  mourning  to  the 
hearts  of  thousands  in  the  Confederacy. 

On  the  twelfth  of  June,  while  McClellan  was  facing  Lee  before 
Sichmiond,  Stuart  left  the  Confederate  lines  for  a  raid  which  was 
not  to  be  paralleled  during  the  war.  The  plan  was  his  own,  and  the 
consent  of  the  Confederate  commander  was  obtained  only  after 
much  pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear. 

The  intention  was  to  pass  to  McClellan's  rear  and  destroy  his 
stores  of  supplies  at  White  House  Landing,  and  if  this  could  be 
accomplished  the  Confederates  might  also  count  something  on  the 
demoralizing  effects  on  the  Federal  array. 

Stuart  selected  fifteen  hundred  of  the  best  mounted  cavalry  and 
a  battery  of  four  field-pieces  and  left  Richmond  just  before  day- 
break. He  knew  every  highway,  creek,  bridge,  river  and  forest  on 
the  Peninsula,  and  he  had  reasons  for  believing  that  he  would  not 
encounter  any  Federal  force  much  larger  than  his  own  before 
accomplishing  his  object. 

Taking  the  Charlottesville  pike,  the  command  rode  at  a  leisurely 
gait  all  day  along  the  Federal  flank,  and  that  night  encamped  near 
Ashland.  At  daylight  next  morning  the  Federal  pickets  in  front 
of  Hanover  Court  House  were  driven  in  upon  the  reserve,  and  the 
few  companies  were  scattered  after  a  ten-minute  fight.  Quite  a 
number  of  prisoners  were  captured  here,  with  about  seventy-five 
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honoB)  and  a  number  of  wagons  and  a  lot  of  camp^nipage  suf- 
fered destraction. 

Stuart  mnst  move  swiftly  now,  and  he  pushed  on  to  the  Pamun- 
key  at  a  gallop.  At  Putney's  Landing  he  burned  two  re/aelB 
loaded  with  Federal  commissary  stores,  and  then  put  the  torch  to 
two  hundred  wagons  and  a  million  dollars  worth  of  forage  and 
clothing  stored  in  buildings. 

The  column  then  headed  for  the  York  Biver  Bailroad,  and 
struck  it  at  TunstalPs  Station.  Preparations  were  at  once  made  to 
capture  the  train  expected  from  the  South,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
alarm  from  being  carried  on  to  White  House  Landing,  the  objective 
point.  The  train  came  up,  but  the  pluck  of  the  engineer  carried 
it  through. 

As  Stuart  approached  White  House  he  found  his  path  obetmoted 
by  a  hastily  collected  force  nearly  equal  to  his  own  in  strength, 
and  he  was  prevented  from  carrying  out  his  designs,  although  he 
destroyed  stores  of  considerable  value  there.  Such  a  hometi^  nest 
had  been  stirred  up  over  the  roads  he  had  travelled  that  to  retnni 
by  the  same  route  was  to  fall  into  Federal  hands. 

Stnart  proved  his  great  nerve  in  that  emergency.  He  had  made 
a  half  of  the  circuit  of  the  Federal  army;  he  would  make  the 
other  half  —  thus  making  the  entire  ride  a  complete  drole. 
Federals  were  coming  up  behind,  and  Federals  were  gathering  in 
his  front,  but  he  had  no  sooner  decided  on  his  course  than  he  swept 
his  path  clear  and  headed  for  New  Kent.  From  the  White  House 
to  the  Chickahominy  he  was  harassed  continually,  and  signal-flags 
and  signal-cannon  kept  reminding  him  of  liis  perilous  position. 

In  moving  to  the  Chickahominy  the  whole  command  passed 
within  three  miles  of  McClellan's  headquarters,  and  barely  escaped 
two  Federal  forces  strong  enough  to  have  captured  or  annihilated  it. 
One  company  crossed  the  deep  river  in  the  darkness  by  swimming 
the  horses,  but  rath(»r  than  abandon  his  artillery,  captured  live  stock, 
and  prisoners,  Stuart  delayed  several  hours  in  the  face  of  danger 
and  repaired  a  bridge  over  whicli  to  cross  dry  shod.  Before  daylight 
the  whole  command  was  across  the  Chickahominy,  and  after  picking 
up  the  Federal  picket  on  the  Charles  City  Iload  it  entered  Rich- 
mond without  firing  another  shot,  reaching  the  capitol  on  the  third 
day  of  raid. 

The  captures  included  one  hundred  and  seventy  prisoners,  mostly 
officers ;  two  hundred  and  sixty  fine  horses  and  mules ;  three  Fed- 
eral flags  ;  about  one  hundred  fine  sabres  and  revolvers,  and  a  lot  of 
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drags  and  medicines  mncli  needed  within  tbe  Confederate  lines. 
The  destruction  fooled  up  three  or  four  million  dollars,  and  the 
"  scare  "  to  the  Federal  army  was  something  to  he  remembered  for 
long  weeks. 


lagoniii's  Cjarg^. 


O  war  ever  fnrnished.more  terrific  battles — more  daring 
expeditions — more  instances  of  dash  and  daring  than 
the  conflict  in  America.  Chief  among  the  gallant 
exploits  which  will  live  in  history  is  that  of  Zagonji's 
charge  near  Springfield,  Missouri. 

Zagonyi  was  a  Hungarian  who  had  been  forced  to  flee  from  his 
6wn  country  for  political  reasons.  He  reached  the  United  States 
as  the  war  was  breaking  out,  and  offered  his  services  to  Fremont 
to  recruit  and  command  a  body-guard.  He  was  given  all  authority 
in  the  matter,  and  he  personally  selected  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  nearly  all  of  them  under  forty  years  of  age.  He  mounted 
them  on  the  best  horses,  and  each  man  was  armed  with  a  revolving 
rifle,  a  keen  sabre  and  two  revolvers,  and  all  were  soon  well  drilled 
in  tactics  and  the  use  of  the  sabre. 

In  the  last  days  of  October,  1861,  Fremont  and  his  army  were 
within  three  days  march  of  Springfield.  Zagonyi  was  ordered  to 
take  the  guard  and  a  company  of  rangers  and  scout  the  country  as 
far  as  Springfield,  to  see  what  Confederate  force  might  be  uncov- 
ered in  that  direction. 

A  few  miles  from  Springfield  the  rangers  were  detached  to  scout 
in  another  direction,  leaving  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  to 
push  on  to  the  town,  which  they  were  soon  informed  was  held  by 
a  Confederate  force  numbering  at  least  fifteen  hundred  men. 

The  approach  of  the  guard  had  been  discovered,  and  as  it  entered 
the  suburbs  of  tlie  town  tlie  Confederates  were  ready  for  what  was 
to  come.  They  had  taken  tlieir  position  on  a  hill,  and  to  reach 
them  the  guard  must  advance  up  a  long  lane,  ford  a  creek,  and 
throw  down  a  strong  fence  which  had  just  been  erected  as  an 
obstruction. 

Zagonyi  had  not  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  test  the  mettle  of  his 
men.  The  hour  had  come.  As  a  body-guard  they  had  been  sneered 
at.     As  heroes  he  would  oblige  all  to  admire  them. 
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At  the  further  end  of  the  lane  was  a  body  of  cavalry.  To  the 
right  and  left,  and  all  along  the  fences,  were  infantry.  With  a  few 
words  of  enconragement  to  his  little  troop,  Zagonyi  drew  aabre  and 
led  the  way  straight  up  the  lane.  The  Confederates  at  once  opened 
fire,  bat  not  a  shot  is  returned  by  the  guard.  It  passes  the  brook — 
halts  to  throw  down  the  fence — gallops  straight  up  the  hill,  and, 
separating  into  three  squadrons,  falls  upon  the  Confederates  with 
sabre  and  revolver. 

In  twenty  minutes  the  Confederates  are  routed.  In  another  half 
honr  the  last  one  of  them  has  been  driven  out  of  Springfield  and 
the  stars  and  stripes  are  flying  over  the  town.  Of  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  who  rode  to  the  charge  over  eighty  were  killed, 
wounded  or  made  prisoners,  but  Zagonyi  had  dispersed  fifteen  hun- 
dred men,  captured  a  battle  fiag,  forty-two  horses,  many  small  arms, 
and  held,  the  town  for  several  hours  before  setting  out  at  a  leisiirely 
pace  to  rejoin  the  army. 


Cjf  Sthvui  Slockato  of  t|^  ^ar^ 


F  tho  business  of  blockade-running  had  its  perils  and  adr 
ventures,  that  of  tlie  blockaders  was  scarcely  less  exciting. 
•''/C^^  For  three  long  years  the  blockading  fleet  was  one  of  the 
'  V^^  chief  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  goyemmenty 
^^*^  but  it  was  a  weapon  which  every  historian  has  treated  in 
a  manner  bordering  on  contempt.  Where  one  has  given  naval 
0{>oration8  a  single  page  he  has  devoted  thirty  to  the  armies.  Take 
all  the  Federal  histories  yet  written,  select  from  each  what  has  been 
said  of  the  navy  and  its  labors,  and  the  extracts  would  not  make  a 
lHu>k  of  four  huudreil  p;igos.  Why  this  is  so  I  know  not,  but  so  it  is. 
When  President  Lincoln  issued  his  blockade  proclamation  it 
soemoil  like  an  empty  threat.  Tliere  was  not  naval  power  enough 
at  that  date  to  bloi»kado  one  Southern  port.  Those  were  the  days 
when  shifvowuorsi  roa[H\l  a  liarvost.  The  proclamation  must  be 
onfori»od,  voiisols  must  bo  liad  at  any  price,  and  government  agents 
bou^lit  nH»klojv<ly.  Ship>,  briirs,  barques,  schooners,  steamers,  and 
piN^poiloiv  woiv  purv*liasod  at  any  price,  litted  up  in  almost  any 
\vav,anvl  whon  the  time  lixed  by  the  proolamation  had  arrived,  the 
blvvkaile  went  intv^  elTeet.  The  tleet  was  a  make-shift  until  other 
or.vfrs  eoiilvl  be  buih  auvl  armed,  and  while  it  answered  verv  well  to 
keep  up  an  appe.\r.4!U'e  v^:'  Mo.'ka«le.  naval  v>tReers  now  laugh  at  the 
riviii'ulvnis  >i:n,ition.  0;;riv.i:  '--e  tirs:  six  months  of  the  blockade 
at  ^.^:\.;r.es!en  an  averaci^  v^:"  six  r::n::ers  eame  ::'.  and  out  for  every 
ev.e  vMptnrtvl,  aiul  i:  \\;i<  .\'v^:::  ::.e  N;i!:ie  a:  other  p<.»rts.  Army 
vMvtViV.er.s  ter  :he  :i:^:  *o\v  :nv  ntV.s  s<H'nu\i  '.ike  Iv^vs'  piav.  and  no 
irriv,:  ^h\\?s  vv^nlvi  Se  o\:\v:e.:   .^:  .-.  :;.*vv  so   sv.ki.ien:v  created  and 
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off  Charleston  bar,  and  sometimes  the  number  was  increased  to 
fifteen.  One  day  Wilmington  might  be  guarded  by  two  or  three 
vessels,  and  the  next  by  five  or  six,  and  it  was  the  same  at  Smith- 
ville,  Georgetown,  Savannah  and  Galveston. 

When  a  blockader  arrived  on  the  station,  her  first  care  was  to  dis- 
cover what  forts  or  batteries  defended  the  harbor,  and  the  range  of 
their  guns.  The  next  was  to  survey  the  coast  and  map  out  the 
banks,  shoals,  channels,  and  to  locate  beacons  and  Hearings.  The 
Confederates  had  of  course  removed  all  buoys,  abandoned  all  light- 
houses, and  in  many  cases  had  cut  down  trees  which  had  been 
familiar  landmarks  for  yeafrs.  Where  it  was  possible  to  secure  a 
negro  who  knew  anything  of  the  coast  he  Was  paid  well  and  kept 
aboard. 

When  a  blockader  had  done  all  this,  her  real  work  had  only 
begun.  Plenty  of  pilots  who  knew  all  about  Charleston  bar  in  1860 
could  tell  nothing  about  it  in  1862.  New  channels  had  been  cut, 
old  ones  filled  up,  and  the  sea  was  making  changes  every  month. 

The  Confederates  were  not  to  be  shut  up  without  exhausting 
every  effort  to  prevent  such  a  calamity.  Forts  and  batteries  mount- 
ing guns  of  the  longest  range  were  erected  at  the  mouths  of  harbors 
and  rivers,  and  the  blockaders  were  forced  as  far  off  the  coast  as  a 
cannon-ball  would  reach.  During  the  day  they  would  remain  out 
of  reach  of  the  forts,  but  as  night  came  on  they  would  creep  in  and 
close  up  to  watch  for  the  daring  runners. 

Each  blockader  was  a  sentinel  on  post.  Blow  high  or  low,  hot  or 
cold,  she  must  remain  imtil  relieved  by  fresh  orders.  It  happened 
at  least  twenty  times  during  the  war  that  the  entire  fleet  off  Charles- 
ton had  to  cut  loose  and  run  to  sea  to  ride  out  the  terrible  gales. 
There  were  few  days  without  adventure,  and  few  nights  without 
peril. 

As  the  blockade-runners  seldom  ventured  to  make  their  appear- 
ance by  daylight,  the  blockaders  would  either  run  in  and  have  a 
brush  with  the  batteries,  or  dispatch  scout-boats  up  creeks  and  rivers. 
Again,  they  would  stand  out  to  sea  to  watch  for  incoming  runners, 
and  with  them  it  was  eternal  vigilance  without  much  liberty  to 
speak  of.  There  was  ever  a  fear  of  submarine  torpedoes  or  "  devils,'' 
and  after  the  Confederate  cruisers  were  afloat  no  one  could  say  at 
what  hour  one  of  them  might  appear  among  the  fleet.  It  was 
known  that  the  Confederates  were  building  rams  and  iron-clads, 
and  their  appearance  might  be  looked  for  any  day. 

With  the  coming  of  night  the  vigilance  must  be  increased,  and 
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the  dangers  were  by  no  means  diminished.  Every  runner  that 
slipped  in  or  out  left  a  stain  on  the  fleet,  but  men  could  have  done 
no  more  than  was  done.  A  Confederate  captain  told  me  that  he 
made  Wilmington  one  night  in  a  terrible  snow-storm,  and  the  night 
was  so  bitterly  cold  that  all  his  crew  were  frost-bitten.  He  went  into 
the  harbor  without  sighting  a  blockader,  but  there  in  the  channel 
was  a  Federal  gun-boat  at  anchor.  She  could  not  be  passed  to  port, 
and  on  the  starboard  side  the  distance  from  her  rail  to  the  beach 
was  scarcely  a  hundred  feet.  The  Confederate  had  a  light-draught 
steamer,  and  he  edged  up  at  quarter  speed  to  squeeze  through.  He 
passed  the  gun-boat  within  twelve  feet,  and  as  he  passed  he  saw  a 
look-out  with  his  arms  on  the  rail  looking  square  at  him.  The  Con- 
federate expected  an  alarm,  but  it  did  not  come.  His  craft  crept 
forward  like  a  snail,  one  of  her  paddle-wheels  almost  on  the  beach, 
and  by  and  by  was  out  of  sight  and  safe  in  harbor.  As  was  after- 
wards learned  in  Wilmington,  the  look-out  who  seemed  to  be  gazing 
with  wide  open  eyes  was  a  dead  man  —  dead  at  his  post  of  duty. 

While  the  blockade  runners  trusted  to  speed  and  dodging  instead 
of  fighting,  there  was  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  desperate 
daring  of  nine-tenths  of  the  captains.  They  often  made  a  dash  for 
it  when  discovered,  and  several  times  off  Charleston  they  rubbed 
against  blockaders  in  a  way  to  make  the  splinters  fly.  A  wooden 
steamer  buzzing  along  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour  would 
have  sunk  the  largest  iron-clad  in  the  navy  if  she  struck  her  right. 

There  were  some  blockade  runners  wlio  were  thoroughly  deter- 
mined not  to  be  captured,  and  to  fight  if  cornered.  One  captain 
had  a  spar  and  a  torpedo  attached  to  the  how  of  his  craft,  and  bo<:h 
were  in  position  whenever  he  ran  in  or  out  of  Charleston.  His  in- 
tention was,  in  case  a  blockader  barred  his  ])ath,  to  push  straight  at 
her  and  give  her  the  benefits  of  the  torpedo.  Curiously  enough, 
he  made  seven,  or  eight  trips  without  even  being  hailed  by  a 
blockader. 

The  first  aim  of  the  runners  was  to  get  safely  in  or  out.  When 
it  was  realized  that  this  was  impossible,  the  object  was  to  prevent 
vessel  or  cargo  from  being  of  any  benefit  to  the  Federals.  The 
runner  would  be  headed  for  the  beach,  three  or  four  fires  kindled 
on  board,  and,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  crews  escaped  and 
vessel  and  cargo  were  consumed.  When  the  war  closed  the  hulls 
of  at  least  thirty  runners  could  be  counted  within  ten  miles  of  the 
mouth  of  Charleston  Harbor. 
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When  a  runner  headed  for  the  shore,  it  was  out  boats  and  pull 
for  her.  Now  and  then  one  was  overhauled  and  the  flames  sub- 
dued, but  in  many  cases  the  boats'  crews  were  driven  off  by  the 
infantry  sent  to  the  spot  from  the  nearest  fort. 

There  was  never  a  single  moment  in  the  twenty-four  hours  that 
a  watch  was  not  maintained.  One  man,  provided  with  the  best  of 
glasses,  was  sufficient  by  day,  but  at  night  from  two  to  four  were 
on  duty,  according  to  the  weather.  During  the  first  year  the  run- 
ners selected  dark  or  stormy  nights  for  their  trips,  but  later  on  they 
could  be  looked  for  on  any  sort  of  night.  Every  runner  going  out 
halted  off  Fort  Sumter  to  get  the  report  of  the  look-out  who  was 
maintained  there.  Every  evening  before  dark  this  look-out,  having 
the  best  telescope  gold  could  buy  in  Europe,  noted  the  position  of 
every  blockader.  He  saw  whether  they  had  steam  up,  took  notice 
of  all  signals,  and  if  one  or  more  were  to  leave  during  the  night 
the  look-out  generally  noticed  something  to  give  him  the  cue. 
Sometimes  the  blockaders  would  change  their  stations  as  soon  as 
night  fell,  but  the  look-out  could  often  tell  what  positions  they 
would  take,  being  guided  by  the  tides,  currents,  and  look  of  the 
weather. 

No  soldier  on  outpost  used  his  eyes  and  ears  more  keenly  than 
the  look-out  on  board  the  blockaders.  On  a  pleasant  night  the  duty 
was  not  onerous,  but  in  wild  weather,  and  particularly  during  the 
winter  months,  much  suffering  was  necessarily  endured.  No  man 
aboard  could  turn  in  at  night  with  a  feeling  of  security.  He 
realized  that  he  was  likely  to  be  turned  out  at  any  moment,  and 
once  out  there  might  be  hot  work  with  the  guns,  a  pull  in  the 
boats,  or  a  chase  lasting  for  hours. 

One  night  in  December,  1863,  a  runner  was  creeping  along 
down  the  harbor,  in  hopes  to  dodge  through  the  fleet  of  eight  or 
ten  vessels,  when  all  at  once  an  alarm  was  given  in  the  Federal 
fleet,  quickly  followed  by  the  bang!  bang!  of  the  great  guns. 
The  excitement  continued  for  full  twenty  minutes,  drawing  some 
of  the  Federals  a  mile  from  their  first  positions,  and  the  runner 
took  advantage  of  the  furore  to  escape  to  sea.  Aboard  of  her  it 
was  believed  that  some  craft,  bound  in,  had  been  captured,  but  such 
was  not  the  case.  About  eleven  o'clock  strange  fogs  began  to 
rise  from  the  water  and  sail  around.  Some  of  the  look-outs  took 
the  curious  shapes  for  what  they  were,  but  aboard  of  one  block- 
ader a  fog-bank  took  the  shape  of  a  steamer  slowly  moving  over 
the  water,  and  an  alarm  was  the  natural  consequence. 
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-  •  All  BortB  of  schemeB  were  worked  to  draw  the  blockaders  off  the 
station  or  give  them  a  scare,  and  many  of  these  inventions  were-'  * 
snocessfuL  One  night  the  hnll  of  a  vessel  was  drifted  down  with 
the  tide  and  produced  the  greatest  consternation  for  a  time.  It 
drifted  down  upon  a  blockader,  being  almost  aboard  before  it  was 
discovered.  All  hands  were  called  np  to  repel  boarders,  the  gona 
tamed  loose,  and  as  the  ^'  dreaded  monster"  drifted  away  the  whole 
fleet  took  a  hand  in  and  finally  sent  her  to  the  bottom  ''with 
every  sonl  on  board."  It  was  believed  for  many  honrs  that  a 
*^  rebel  Merrimac"  had  been  done  for,  but  during  the  next  fore- 
noon a  negro  made  his  escape  to  the  fleet  in  a  skiff,  and  not  only 
revealed  the  true  character  of  the  ** monster"  but  stated  that  two 
runners  got  out  during  the  excitement. 

Another  plan  was  to  drift  a  raft  down  after  having  set  up  a 
couple  of  sticks  for  masts;  and  in  one  case  at  least  Tt  was  ao 
arranged  that  smoke  and  sparks  issued  from  a  smoke-stack.  As 
soon  as  the  raft  was  sighted  the  fun  began,  and  mnners  were 
always  on  hand  to  take  advantage  of  a  change  of  position  by  the 
fleet. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  blockade  ever  recognized  by  the  world  was 
more  strictly  enforced  or  of  more  damage  to  the  blockaded.  17o 
one  expected  that  it  could  be  made  so  stringent  that  nothii^ 
could  slip  through.  That  was  the  aim,  of  course,  but  the  Federals 
labored  under  many  burdens.  In  tlie  first  place,  the  Confederates 
purchased  the  very  fastest  crafts  afloat.  In  the  next,  bad  weather 
was  an  advantage  to  them.  Again,  they  would  take  such  desper- 
ate chances  as  dumbfounded  brave  men.  In  a  dozen  instances  they 
came  down  the  harbor  at  a  speed  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  an 
hour,  and  plunged  straight  through  the  fleet  and  took  the  chances. 
Some  were  not  even  hit  by  the  hot  fire  instantly  opened,  while 
others  took  from  three  to  six  cannon-balls  into  Nassau  as  relics. 
Federal  history  fawns  upon  the  admirals,  puflfe  the  commodores, 
and  pats  the  commanders  on  the  back,  but  it  stops  there.  There 
is  never  a  word  of  praise  for  the  thousands  who  endured  the  hard- 
ships and  braved  the  dangers  of  the  blockading  stations.  Indeed, 
but  for  an  occasional  magazine  article  or  a  newspaper  sketch,  the 
country  would  have  forgotten  that  we  had  anything  afioat  except  a 
few  iron-clads. 

News  having  reached  the  fieet  off  the  mouth  of  the  Chattahooche 
River  that  a  schooner  up  the  stream  had  loaded  with  cotton  and 
was  waiting  a  favorable  opportunity  to  run  the  blockade,  a  fleet  of 
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eight  or  nine  launches  was  made  up  and  sent  up  the  river,  and  not 
only  was  the  valuable  schooner  captured  with  a  valuable  cargo  on 
board,  but  much  damage  was  caused  by  burning  and  destroying. 
So  near  had  the  launches  approached  the  schooner  when  discovered, 
that  the  men  who  were  below  were  captured.  Those  on  deck  had 
to  move  lively,  and  two  or  three  who  leaped  into  the  water  in  their 
excitement  would  have  been  drowned  had  not  the  boats  picked 
them  up. 

In  August,  1863,  a  negro  paddled  off  to  the  blockader  Shocko- 
kon,  stationed  off  Wilmington,  and  gave  information  that  a  schooner 
was  lying  in  Topsail  Inlet,  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  sea.  It 
turned  out  that  this  was  the  blockade-runner  Cooper,  which  had 
slipped  in  and  out  three  or  four  times,  and  would  have  got  to  sea 
again  within  three  or  four  days  had  not  her  presence  been  betrayed. 
An  expedition  from  the  blockader  started  out  to  advance  up  the 
inlet  from, the  sea,  but  was  driven  back  by  a  battery,  the  presence 
of  which  was  entirely  unsuspected. 

After  taking  a  few  days  to  survey  the  situation  the  commander 
of  the  blockader  one  night  ran  up  the  coast  to  a  point  beyond  the 
spot  at  which  the  schooner  wa§  lying  to  load.  Between  the  sea  and 
the  inlet  was  a  neck  of  land  a  mile  wide.  Two  boats  crews  were 
sent  ashore,  and  while  one  boat  was  left  on  the  beach,  the  men 
carried  the  other  across  the  neck  and  launched  it,  and  then  seven 
men  started  down  the  inlet  to  capture  the  schooner.  The  Confed- 
erates did  not  dream  of  such  a  Yankee  trick  as  this,  and  appre- 
hended danger  only  from  the  opposite  direction.  The  boat's  crew 
of  seven  approached  without  discovery,  charged  and  carried  the 
Confederate  camp  on  shore,  and  in  ten  minutes  had  possession  of 
schooner  and  all,  without  having  a  man  wounded. 

The  number  of  Confederates  was  about  twenty-five,  most  of  them 
being  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  salt.  There  was  an  infantry 
camp  about  two  miles  away,  in  which  were  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  soldiers,  but  none  of  these  came  up  to  take  a  part.  The  salt 
works  and  wharf  were  given  to  the  flames,  and  as  it  was  found 
impossible  to  get  the  schooner  out  she  was  also  fired.  The  artillery 
was  spiked  and  the  carriages  destroyed,  and  when  it  came  to  dis- 
posing of  the  ten  prisoners  captured  a  ludicrous  incident  occurred. 
Not  one  of  the  prisoners  would  give  his  rank,  and  as  all  were  dressed- 
alike  the  Federal  officer  selected  three  of  the  best  looking,  whom  he 
thought  must  be  officers,  and  took  them  away  in  his  boat,  after 
paroling  the  others.     These  three  turned  out  to  be  privates.     At 
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SavaDnab  I  met  one  of  the  ten  men  captured  there,  and  he  said  that 
after  the  boat  had  departed  the  paroled  men  sat  down  among  the 
smokJDg  ruins  aud  had  a  good  laugh  over  the  trick  tliey  had  played. 
The  infantry  stationed  on  the  neck  were  in  fanlt  for  the  misfortnne. 
Although  pretending  to  maintain  a  patrol,  they  were  all  in  camp 
and  asleep  when  the  schooner  was  attacked. 

It  may  be  a  bitter  triitli  for  certain  people  to  swallow,  bnt  -it  is 
nevertheless  a  solemn  fact,  that  this  same  schooner  ran  at  least  three 
cargoes  direct  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia  into  blockaded 
porta,  each  time  being  furnishGd  a  cargo  by  men  who  were  making 
tliemselves  hoarse  by  hurrahing  for  tlie  glorious  Union  and  against 
traitors. 


€\t  Alabama  attir  t^c  |iattiras. 


?  HE  career  of  every  Confederate  privateer  whidi  escaped 
'  to  sea  was  full  of  romance  and  daring.  The  idea  of 
privateering  came  with  the  onthreak  of  the  war,  but  it 
was  long  montlis  before  the  Confederate  Sag  was 
hoisted  at  sea  hy  a  craft  designed  to  prej  upon  Federal 
No  sentiment  beyond  that  of  adventiirc  encouraged 
enliBtments  on  board  these  vessels.  A  bond  given  by  a  cuptnred 
craft  was  not  worth  the  paper  it  was  written  on.  Prizes  could  not 
be  taken  into  port  and  condemned,  and  the  privateer  could  not  load 
herself  down  with  any  of  the  cargo.  Now  and  then  a  few  thousand 
dollars  in  cash  may  liave  been  captured  in  the  cabin,  but  it  is  not 
CD  record  that  the  crews  profited  by  it.  They  were  clothed  and  fed 
and  paid  off  in  money  worth  ten  or  fifteen  cents  on  the  dollar  at 
home  and  representing  so  much  blank  paper  abroad.  The  natural 
desire  to  injnre  an  enemy,  coupled  with  a  knowledge  that  a  pri- 
Tateering  craft  would  meet  with  many  strange  adventures,  kept  full 
crews  aboard  of  all.  The  loss  inflicted  on  Federal  commerce 
amounted  to  millions  of  dollars,  and  yet  it  may  be  argued  that  the 
money  paid  out  by  the  Confederates  to  inflict  this  loss  would  have 
secnred  them  more  benefits  in  some  other  direction. 

The  terror  inspired  by  the  famous  Confederate  cruiser  Alabama 
was  well  founded.  She  was  not  only  very  fast,  but  well  armed, 
welt  found,  and  commanded  by  a  man  who  did  not  know  what  fear 
was.  Semmes  has  been  slandered  and  abused  because  he  was  a 
Confederate.  He  was  a  gentleman  in  social  life,  a  competent  com- 
mander on  board  his  ship,  and  those  who  refer  to  him  as  a  pirate 
take  a  silly  way  of  venting  tlieir  spleen.  Jefferson  Davis'  commissions 
were  as  good  in  the  eyes  of  nations  at  that  date  as  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's, belligerency  having  been  recognized,  and  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment was  one  of  the  powers  recognizing  this  fact.  Semmes  has 
been  called  a  coward  for  capturing  unarmed  merchantmen.  That 
was  the  object  of  his  cruising,  and  lie  did  not  make  a  dollar  ont  of 
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it  where  Paul  Jones  and  other  naval  heroes  of  our  own  and  other 
nations  made  hondreds.  If  Semmes  had  not  been  a  .brave  man, 
and  if  there  had  been  any  of  the  skulk  in  hisoomposition,  he  wonld 
not  have  challenged  the  Kearsage  to  sail  outside  of  Cherboofg  and 
give  him  a  fair  fight.  He  did  this  ealoalating  on  a  hard  battle^, 
and  he  fonght  until  the  Alabama  went  down. 

One  of  the  quickest  and  hottest  naval  fights  of  the  worffl  wiS' 
that  which  took  place  on  January  11, 1868,  off  Galveston,  between 
the  Alabama  and  the  Hatteras,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  blockad- 
ing fleet.  The  statements  of  three  different  members  of  the  orew 
of  the  Alabama  agree  in  all  particulars,  and  full  particulars  on  tlia 
Federal  side  are  given  in  oiBcial  reports.  The  Alabama  appeared, 
off  Gkdveston  not  to  run  the  blockade,  as  Federal  historians  hastily 
conclude,  but  to  attack  anything  offering  her  a  chanoe  of  suooesSi. 
She  had  a  full  supply  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  a  large  craW| 
and  could  have  no  excuse  for  desiring  to  run  into  port  The  hope 
aboard  was  to  be  able  to  destroy  Federal  transports,  or  to  come  up 
with  a  single  Federal  man  of-war. 

There  were  six  or  eight  men-of-war  off  the  bar  at  GkdvestiHi  on 
the  eleventh,  having  previously  been  engaged  in  bombarding  ihef 
Confederate  works.  The  Alabama  arrived  within  sig^t  in  the 
afternoon,  her  intention  being  to  carefully  locate  each  Federal  ves>' ' 
sel,  and  then  stand  off  till  dark.  It  was  known  all  through  the 
ship  that  when  night  came  down  Semmes  intended  to  run  in  and 
have  a  tilt  at  the  entire  fleet,  but  the  Alabama  had  crept  in  so  close 
that  she  had  been  sighted  by  several  of  the  vessels.  Taking  her 
for  some  blockade-runner  wliich  could  be  easily  overhauled,  the 
flagsliip  ordered  the  Ilatteras  to  chase  her. 

Nothing  could  have  pleased  Semmes  more  than  this  movement. 
He  knew  the  Alabama  had  more  speed  than  any  of  the  block- 
aders,  and  he  believed  her  armament  to  be  equal  to  any.  His 
object,  therefore,  was  to  entice  the  Hatteras  out  to  sea  beyond  the 
aid  of  the  fleet  and  then  have  it  out  with  her.  A  pirate  would  not 
have  shown  his  ship  to  that  fleet,  and  a  coward  would  have  avoided 
a  flght. 

When  it  waR  seen  that  the  Alabama  conld  steam  faster  than 
the  Hatteras,  lier  engines  were  slowed  down,  and  tar  was  con- 
sumed to  create  smoke  and  give  an  impression  that  she  was  using 
every  effort  to  make  steam  and  get  away.  In  his  ofiicial  report  the ' 
conamander  of  the  Hatteras  said  that  his  suspicions  were  aroused 
long  enough  before  he  closed  in ;  but,  if  so,  he  acted  in  a  very 
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recklesB  manner  in  closing  up  within  two  hundred  feet  of  the 
stranger  before  hailing,  and  likewise  occupying  a  position  in  which 
he  could  be  raked  by  her  fire. 

Having  drawn  the  Hatteras  at  least  twenty  miles  away  from  the 
fleet,  and  darkness  being  ready  to  fall,  the  Alabama  stopped  her 
engines  and  waited.  She  had  been  lying  in  this  position  twenty 
minutes  when  the  Hatteras  steamed  up  within  a  hundred  yards  and 
hailed.  The  answer  stands  against  Semmes  as  seeking  to  secure 
some  unfair  advantage  at  the  start.  The  reply  was  that  the  Ala- 
bama was  the  British  ship  Vixen.  In  the  gloom  of  the  evening, 
and  having  never  set  eyes  on  the  Alabama,  the  commander  of  the 
Hatteras  could  not  dispute  the  information.  He  called  out  that  he 
would  send  a  boat  aboard,  and  the  boat  was  piped  away,  but  before 
it  touched  the  water  the  Alabama  gave  her  true  name  and  opened 
fire. 

The  advantage,  from  first  to  last,  was  with  the  Confederate. 
He  was  at  quarters  long  before  the  Hatteras  came  up,  had  his 
broadside  ready,  with  shells  timed  and  men  at  the  guns,  and  his  first 
fire  was  a  surprise.  The  Alabama  had  nine  guns — the  Hatteras^ 
eight,  and  the  advantage  of  metal  was  with  the  Alabama.  The 
first  shot  from  the  cruiser,  being  that  from  the  one-hundred-and- 
five-pounder  rifle-gun,  peeled  six  feet  of  iron  plating  off  the  Hat- 
teras as  a  man  might  roll  up  a  map,  and  went  through  her  side  and 
lodged  in  the  hold.  Every  one  of  the  first  broadside  shots  took 
effect  somewhere,  as  the  vessels  were  scarce  two  hundred  feet  apart. 

Before  the  Alabama's  shots  had  found  resting  places  the  Hatteras 
was  steaming  straight  at  her,  determined  to  come  to  close  quarters 
and  board  her.  She  was  not  speedy  enough  to  accomplish  this 
movement.  The  best  she  could  do  was  to  prevent  the  cruiser  from, 
securing  a  raking  fire  and  fight  her  broadside  on.  After  the  second 
broadside  the  vessels  drifted  so  close  that  muskets  and  pistols  could 
be  used,  and  the  gunners  yelled  taunts  at  each  other  across  the  water. 
In  fifty-five  seconds  from  the  time  she  was  fired  on  the  Hatteras 
was  replying.  Inside  of  two  minutes  she  had  increased  her  broad- 
side by  shifting  over  another  gun.  In  three  minutes  it  had  settled 
down  to  a  hard  fight  between  two  men-of-war  so  close  together 
that  a  good  shot  with  a  revolver  could  have  killed  his  man  every 
time. 

In  five  minutes  from  the  opening  of  the  fight  a  shell  from  the 
Alabama  started  a  fire  in  the  hold  of  the  Hatteras,  and  three  shells 
had  passed  entirely  through  both  sides  of  the  vessel  leaving  holes 
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through  which  a  man  oonld  crawL  From  three  to  five  ahells  had 
•oraahed  into  the  Akbama,  one  of  them  rippmg  open  her  aide,  and 
4Uiother  tearing  np  six  feet  of  decking. 

In  eight  minutes  the  Hatteras  was  on  fire  in  two  places,  and  the 
Alabama  had  been  struck  ten  times,  and  the  ships  were  90  doae 
together  at  this  moment,  that  one  could  have  tossed  an  apple  from 
the  Hatteras  to  the  Alabama. 

Within  ten  minutes  a  shot  struck  the  cylinder  of  the  •  Hatteras 
and  filled  her  with  steam,  and  the  very  next  missile  demolished  her 
walkingbeam.  She  was  still  fighting,  when  the  carpenter  reported 
that  she  could  not  float  ten  minutes  longer.  She  was  aiieadj  wal- 
lowing from  side  to  side  with  the  water  in  her  hold,  and  the  fight 
was  over.  A  gun  fired  to  leeward  was  the  signal  that  she  had  sur- 
rendered, and  even  before  the  Alabama  had  approached,  the-  Hat- 
teras had  thrown  several  of  her  guns  overboard  to  prevent  her 
going  down  like  a  stone. 

The  Alabama  worked  rapidly  to  save  the  crew  of  the  blodkader, 
and  she  had  scarcely  taken  the  kst  man  off,  when  the  Hatteras  went 
down.  Only  thirteen  or  fourteen  minutes  had  elapsed  from  the 
firing  of  the  first  gun  to  the  surrender,  thus  making  it  next  to  the 
•quickest  naval  battle  on  record. 

Nothing  but  shells  were  fired  by  either  ship,  and  the  damage 
infiicted  in  that  brief  time  was  appalling.  The  Alabama  was 
stmck  twenty-four  times,  and  had  from  ten  to  twelve  ugly  holes  in 
her  hull.  Over  one  hundred  musket  and  revolver-shots  were  fired 
at  her,  but  not  a  man  was  bit.  Indeed,  she  had  but  one  man  wounded, 
and  that  by  an  iron  splinter  from  a  shell.  The  shell  which  ripped 
up  her  deck  threw  two  men  in  the  air  without  disabling  them, 
and  a  sailor  who  was  knocked  overboard  by  concussion  was  on  deck 
again  within  two  minutes.  One  of  the  last  shots  fired  by  the  Hat- 
teras struck  a  gun  full  in  the  mouth,  tearing  off  one  side  of  it  and 
shoving  the  gun  and  truck  ten  feet  backwards  by  the  force.  A 
shell  which  exploded  among  her  coal  scattered  the  stuff  from  end  to 
end  of  the  craft  and  knocked  down  fireman  and  engineers  without 
wounding  them.  Semmes  was  ever  free  to  assert  that  for  a  vessel 
caught  as  the  Hatteras  was,  she  made  a  fight  which  will  ever  stand 
a  credit  to  the  American  navy.  It  was  the  belief  on  board  the 
Alabama  that  the  first  broadside  would  end  the  fight 

Never  was  a  ship  left  in  a  worse  state  than  the  Hatteras.  Not  a 
single  shot  had  missed  her.    Three  minutes  before  the  surrender 
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she  had  not  enough  standing  rigging  left  for  a  sailor  to  shin  up  on. 
Scarcely  a  whole  iron  plate  was  left  on  her  broadside.  Some  wera 
splintered  like  pine  shingles,  and  others  hung  by  a  rivet  or  two  and 
trailed  in  the  water.  There  was  one  spot  above  the  water-line 
where  a  horse  could  have  been  led  aboard.  Her  engine-room  was 
a  complete  wreck,  her  coal-bunkers  torn  open  and  the  contents 
heaved  about,  and  every  part  of  the  vessel  had  been  searched  by 
pieces  of  shell.  She  struck  with  her  engines  disabled,  two  iSres  in 
her  hold,  her  sails  useless,  her  rudder  gone,  her  magazine  flooded, 
three  guns  overboard  and  seven  feet  of  water  in  her  hold.  The 
annals  o;f  naval  warfare  for  the  last  hundred  years  do  not  fumisk 
a  parallel  case. 

There  was  no  more  excitement  on  board  the  vessels  than  if 
two  excursion  boats  had  been  approaching  each  other.  Every  man 
was  at  his  station,  and  he  remained  there,  unless  disabled.  The  fires 
in  the  hold  of  the  Hatteras  were  reported  to  the  commanding 
officer :  "  Fire  in  the  hold  amidships,  sir  I  "  as  coolly  as  if  Speaking 
of  a  boat  coming  alongside.  When  the  engine  room  was  knocked 
into  pieces  and  filled  with  kindling  wood,  the  engineer  gravely 
reported :  "  Engines  disabled,  sir ! "  Even  when  the  Hatteras  had 
less  than  five  minutes  to  float,  orders  were  issued  and  obeyed  with 
the  utmost  coolness. 

The  same  cool  conduct  was  observed  on  board  the  Alabama,, 
although  the  gunners  were  more  inclined  to  cheer  and  hurrah.  Not 
a  man  flinched  from  his  post,  and  the  excitement  was  far  greater 
after  the  fight  was  over.  In  olden  days  heroes  did  not  hesitate  to 
lay  two  sailing  vessels  broadside  to  broadside  and  fire  away  until  one 
or  the  other  was  disabled.  In  those  fights  shells  were  unknown  or 
scarcely  ever  used,  and  a  sixty-four-pounder  was  considered  very 
heavy  ordnance.  This  was  a  fight  between  two  vessels  moved  by 
steam,  having  a  dozen  vital  points,  and  the  projectiles  used  would 
have  dumb-founded  Paul  Jones  or  any  other  old-time  fighteh 
These  monster  shells  could  not  be  turned  aside  by  a  beam  less  than 
a  foot  square.  Four  and  six-inch  braces  were  cut  square  in  two,, 
six  inches  of  solid  planking  pierced  as  if  it  were  paper,  and  iron 
plates  three  inches  thick  were  rent  into  strips  or  rolled  up  like  a 
manuscript.  So  close  was  the  fighting  that  shells  went  through 
both  crafts  with  the  fuse  still  burning  and  exploded  on  the  surface 
of  the  sea  beyond. 

As  stated  before,  the  Alabama  had  only  one  man  wounded,  but 
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the  Hftttens  had  two  firemen  killed  by  the  nme  ihell,  and  wtcb 
other  men  more  or  lees  severely  woanded.  Five  or  six  more  wen 
reported  misBing,  and  it  could  not  be  determined  whether  they  levied 
overboard  or  were  in  some  manner  detained  on  board  ootil  the  veiHl 
went  down. 


Some  ^amcus  <lsmUhntt  Crniaers, 


^  H£  first  and  last  fights  of  the  Confederate  omiser 
A!'  Alabama  were  fall  of  such  incidents  as  will  be  pre- 
served in  naval  records  for  long  years  to  come.  The 
manner  in  which  she  sank  the  Hatteraa  off  Galveston, 
has  placed  the  affair  second  onlj  to  the  quickest  naval 
engagement  on  record,  and  her  fight  with  the  Kearsarge  has  been 
-called  the  fairest  fight  ever  made  between  men-of-war  moved  by 
■steam. 

The  Alabama  began  her  career  in  June,  1862,  and  it  was  closed 
in  Angnat,  1861.  Counting  oat  the  time  spent  in  ports  and  for 
necessary  repairs,  she  did  not  see  over  eighteen  months  of  active 
service.  In  this  time  she  sailed  into  every  known  sea  and  captured 
nearly  seventy  Federal  vessels.  Out  of  this  number  a  dozen  or  bo 
were  bonded  and  released,  but  the  others  were  given  to  the  flames. 

It  has  ever  seemed  a  ctirions  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  war 
that  while  the  government  itself  recognized  the  Confederacy  as  a 
power,  entitled  to  the  rights  of  belligerents  so  far  as  the  land  forces 
were  concerned,  it  called  the  Confederate  cruisers  pirates.  It  called 
them  pirates,  and  yet  did  not  dare  try  them  on  the  charge,  paroling 
and  exchanging  them  as  other  belligerents.  Again,  Europe  would 
give  shelter  to  a  Confederate  privateer,  and  yet  would  not  permit 
one  of  her  prizes  to  enter  a  port.  England  would  build  the  priva- 
teers, pot  the  guns  and  a  share  of  the  men  aboard,  and  still  refuse 
to  give  them  shelter  in  any  of  her  ports,  unless  in  dire  distress. 

Federal  historians  have  not  given  Semmes  the  credit  due  liim  in 
the  fight  off  Cherbourg.  He  ran  into  Cherbourg  to  refit  and 
repair,  and  the  Alabama  would  have  been  in  dock  in  twenty-four 
hours  but  for  the  appearance  of  the  Kearsarge.  Frenchmen  tell 
this,  and  Frenchmen,  too,  who  afterwards  fought  on  the  Federal 
side.  Semmes  says  he  was  short-handed,  and  a  French  official  who 
iDsp>ected  his  powder  six  hours  before  the  fight,  told  him  that  he 
eoald  not  depend  on  it.     The  bulk  of  it  had  been  on  board  five  or 
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six  months.  Semmes  knew  the  Kemaargd  as  a  stont^  well  amied 
ship,  commanded  by  a  man  who  woold  fi  j^t  to  the  laq^  He  was 
told  that  her  crew  nmnbered  one  hnndred  and  suLty^two,  while  his 
was  only  one  hundred  and  forty-nine.  The  Eearsarge  coold  throw 
more  metal  at  a  broadside,  and  more  than  a  dosen  difEerent  people 
warned  the  Confederate  that  the  Eearsaige  had  been  overlaid  witb 
chains  to  protect  her  vulnerable  parts. 

Under  these  drcamstances  it  would  have  been  no  slur  on  Semnm 
to  have  gone  ahead  with  his  work  of  refitting  and  treated  the 
presence  of  the  Kearsarge  with  silent  contempt  All  the  advice 
received  was  to  that  effect,  and  yet  he  sent  Window  a  ehallenga 
He  sought  no  advantages,  but  realized  that  all  the  disadvantages 
were  with  the  Alabama.  It  has  been  written  in  history  that  e 
spirit  of  braggadocio  induced  him  to  send  the  challenge.  Bn^ 
garts  don't  challenge  their  equal  match.  If  they  do,  they  do  not  go 
out  to  fight.  Semmes  had  been  charged  with  running  away  froia 
Federal  cruisers,  and  here  was  the  opportunity  to  give  the  lie  to 
the  story. 

So  far  as  the  vessels  going  out  to  sail  round  and  round  and  fire 
into  each  other  until  one  was  sent  to  the  bottom,  it  was  a  fair  fig^t. 
In  some  things  the  advantage  was  with  the  Kearsarge.  Had  not 
the  English  carried  Semmes  and  others  away  in  the  yacht  the  real 
merits  of  the  fight  would  not  have  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  desire 
to  hurt  somebody's  feelings.  Semmes'  friends  say  he  drew  the 
Hatteras  out  to  sea  for  a  fight  without  knowing  her  strength,  and 
that  he  challenged  the  Kearsarge  knowing  that  the  chances  were 
against  him.  It  is  silly  to  deny  that  he  had  plenty  of  bravery,  and 
the  title  of  "  pirate  "  belongs  no  more  to  him  than  to  any  privateer 
of  the  Revolution. 

On  the  other  hand,  Winslow  deserves  all  praise  for  his  conduct. 
When  he  started  to  cruise  for  the  Alabama  he  meant  to  find  her. 
Only  a  week  before  entering  Cherbourg  he  had  been  told  that  she 
had  a  crew  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  men  —  that  she  carried  four 
more  guns  than  the  Kearsarge — that  she  had  been  partly  armored, 
and  that  she  could  sink  him  in  a  five-minute  fight.  When  he  fol- 
lowed her  into  Cherbourg  he  was  determined  to  bring  on  a  fight. 
It  came  much  sooner  than  he  expected,  but  he  was  ready.  The 
perfect  discipline  on  the  Kearsarge  was  a  great  aid  in  the  fight. 
The  first  two  shots  were  lost  in  p^etting  the  range ;  after  that  every 
gun  was  so  coolly  aimed  and  5!  red  that  every  missile  struck.  On 
board  the  Alabama  the  ^rew  verr-  excited,  fired  rapidly  and  wildly^ 
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and  most  of  the  shot  passed  entirely  over.  Outside  of  tlie  destruction 
of  the  Hatteras,  wliich  was  a  loss  of  five  handred  thousand  dollars 
to  the  government,  the  Alabama  created  damage  to  the  amount  of 
seven  million  dollars. 

The  Florida  was  likewise  built  of  English  oak,  in  an  English  port, 
and  paid  for  with  Confederate  gold.  She  came  out  early  in  1862, 
under  the  name  of  Oreto.  The  Federal  government  made  every 
effort  to  detain  her,  suspecting  from  her  build  that  she  was  intended 
as  a  cruiser.  The  Oreto  was  detained  for  weeks  at  Nassau,  even 
without  a  muskel  or  a  marine  on  board,  and  when  released,  left  for 
a  rendezvous  where  a  sailing  vessel  was  in  waiting  with  crew  and 
armament.  The  Florida  had  both  steam  and  sail,  and  her  first 
commander,  a  naval  Lieutenant  named  Stribbling,  was  a  perfect 
dare-devil.  He  left  Havana  with  only  two  guns  in  position  and  a 
crew  of  eight  or  ten  roustabouts,  and  laid  his  course  for  Mobile. 
He  had  information  that  four  or  five  Federal  gun-boats  were  on 
that  station,  but  he  steamed  boldly  on  and  reached  the  coast  to  find 
that  his  arrival  had  been  expected.  The  entire  fleet  at  once  set 
upon  her,  but  by  crowding  on  all  steam  and  holding  her  course  with 
shells  whistling  all  around  her  the  privateer  made  the  harbor.  She 
was  struck  eight  times  in  the  hull,  her  masts  were  chipped  by  five 
different  shots  and  twenty  ropes  were  cut  by  as  many  different  mis- 
siles. Of  the  crew  nearly  all  were  prostrate  with  some  epidemic 
when  the  Florida  reached  the  coast,  and  she  dashed  through  the 
fleet  with  only  three  men  working  her,  and  her  commander  too  ill 
to  leave  his  berth. 

At  Mobile  the  Florida  was  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  work 
intended,  and  Stribbling  having  died,  she  was  given  a  new  com- 
mander. Having  missed  her  as  she  ran  in,  the  Federals  were  deter- 
mined* to  catch  her  as  she  came  out,  and  orders  were  issued  from 
Washington  to  strain  every  nerve  to  capture  or  destroy  her.  At 
least  two  expeditions  were  planned  to  cut  her  out,  but  for  some 
reason  they  were  not  sent  off.  The  fleet  was  increased,  and  at 
night  the  vessels  stood  in  so  close  as  to  be  within  rifle  shot  of  Fort 
^Morgan.  It  did  not  seem  as  if  a  skiff  could  pass  through  the  line 
of  investment,  and  for  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  Florida  was 
sntirely  ready  she  did  not  dare  attempt  the  passage. 

The  coming  of  winter  brought  a  gale  which  obliged  the  block- 

.ders  to  haul  off  and  open  their  ranks,  and  one  dark  night  the 

•lorida  stood  out.     Sparks  from    the    smoke-stack   betrayed    the 

rivateer,  but  so  rough  was  the  sea  and  so  dark  the  night,  that  she 
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escaped  the  fire  unharmed.  Four  vessek  at  once  followed  in  pnrsiiit 
and  maintained  it  until  morning.  Two  then  returned,  and  the 
others  followed  on  until  night,  the  storm  not  having  abated  in  the 
least.  After  dark  the  Florida  changed  her  course  and  thus  threw 
the  pursuers  off  the  track. 

The  Florida  twice  ran  within  thirty  miles  of  New  York,  and  her 
tender  made  captures  within  cannon-shot  of  Sandy  Hook.  It  was 
this  tender,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Bead,  which  captured  the 
revenue  cutter  Gushing  in  Portland  harbor,  and  was  in  turn  cap- 
tured while  getting  out  to  sea.  The  Florida  destroyed  about  sixty 
Federal  vessels,  worth  five  million  dollars,  and  bonded  six  or  eight 
Her  capture  was  just  such  an  act  as  was  played  on  the  American 
man-of-war  in  1818  by  a  British  vessel — an  act  which  has  never  been 
excused  nor  forgotten.  The  Confederate  had  run  into  Bahia  for 
repairs  and  supplies,  when  the  United  States  man-of-war  Waohusetts 
entered  the  port  This  craft  had  been  on  the  track  of  the  Florida 
for  weeks,  and  was  now  determined  to  capture  her  at  any  coat 
Instead  of  waiting  outside  or  sending  a  challenge  for  the  priva> 
teer  to  come  out  and  make  a  fight,  the  Wachusetts  took  advantage 
of  night  and  the  absence  of  part  of  the  crew  of  the  Florida  and 
ran  her  aboard  even  in  the  harbor.  It  has  been  asserted  in  English, 
French  and  Brazilian  newspapers  that  both  commanders  had  given 
the  Brazilian  government  their  solemn  pledge  to  respect  the 
neutrality  of  the  harbor,  and  yet  the  Wachusetts  called  to  quarters 
without  noise,  slipped  upon  her  prey  in  the  darkness,  and  the 
moment  she  was  sighted  she  discharged  three  guns  into  the  priva- 
teer. During  the  excitement  which  followed,  the  privateer  was  run 
to  sea  with  her  captor. 

The  affair  created  a  great  disturbance  in  official  circles,  and  was 
settled  in  a  curious  manner.  The  American  Consul  at  Bahia,  was 
dismissed  on  the  grounds  that  he  advised  the  disgraceful  act, 
although  upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  asserted  that  he 
advised  against  the  movement. 

The  Florida  was  "fixed"  to  sink  at  her  anchorage  so  that  she 
could  not  be  returned,  and  the  conjmander  of  the  Wachusetts  was 
tried  by  court-martial  and  recommended  for  promotion.  Had 
Brazil  been  a  power  like  England  or  France,  Uncle  Sam  would  not 
have  thought  of  playinpf  such  a  trick. 

The  Shenandoah  was  another  purchase  from  John  Bull,  and  it 
being  well-known  that  she  was  destined  for  a  Confederate  privateer, 
every  effort  was  made  to  prevent  such  a  consummation.     She  got 
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away  from  England,  at  last,  under  the  gaise  of  a  merchantman,  and 
having  been  fitted  out  at  au  appointed  rendezvous,  she  began  a  cruise 
in  search  of  whalers.  Her  cruising  was  confined  to  the  cold  seas, 
where  the  Confederate  flag  had  never  appeared  before,  and  every 
capture  was  an  important  one.  Inside  of  three  hours  she  one  day 
captured  five  whalers,  four  of  which  were  burned  and  the  fifth 
bonded  that  she  might  be  loaded  with  the  prisoners.  Her  captures 
footed  up  about  seven  million  dollars,  and  several  of  them  were 
made  long  after  the  war  was  closed.  While  the  war  closed  in  April, 
the  Shenandoah  received  no  tidings  of  it  till  midsummer.  Her 
commander  should  have  then  laid  his  course  for  the  nearest  United 
States  navy  yard  and  surrendered  everything,  but  he  did  not  do  so, 
much  to  his  discredit  as  an  honorable  commander.  He  headed  for 
England,  and  the  Shenandoah  ran  into  Liverpool  with  the  Confed- 
erate flag  flying  and  surrendered  to  the  English  authorities.  Of 
course  the  craft  was  at  once  transferred  to  the  Federal  government. 

The  Shenandoah  was  twice  disabled  at  sea  and  in  great  peril,  and 
on  one  occasion  some  captured  whalers  set  fire  to  her  in  two  places 
at  once  and  came  near  causing  her  destruction.  She  was  chased 
over  four  thousand  miles  by  different  Federal  cruisers,  but  always 
had  luck  with  her,  and  escaped. 

The  Tallahassee  was  a  double-screw  propeller  which  had  run  the 
blockade,  and  was  one  of  the  last  privateers  out.  She  was  fitted  out 
at  Wilmington  in  1864,  and  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
was  ridiculed  on  all  sides  for  his  purchase.  When  altered  to 
a  privateer  and  provided  with  guns  she  was  compared  to  an  old 
woman  carrying  a  musket.  One  broadside  from  the  smallest 
Federal  gun-boat  would  have  sent  her  to  the  bottom,  and  there  was 
fear  that  if  she  fired  all  her  guns  at  once  she  would  be  shaken  to 
pieces. 

In  this  instance  the  race  was  to  the  swift.  It  was  known  that  the 
Tallahassee  was  in  Wilmington  and  making  ready  to  come  out,  and 
the  blockaders  were  on  the  watch  to  capture  her.  When  ready 
to  go  out  she  headed  for  sea  and  showed  such  a  rate  of  speed  as  to 
astonish  everybody.  She  escaped  under  a  heavy  fire  and  a  narrow 
chance,  and  within  twelve  hours  made  her  first  capture.  A6  she  had 
only  steam-power,  and  must  depend  on  the  coal  she  could  carry,  her 
career  was  a  dash  of  a  few  weeks.  She  destroyed  twenty-four  Fed- 
eral crafts  during  the  cruise. 

The  Chickamanga  was  the  twin  of  the  Tallahassee,  and  was  also 
fitted  out  at  Wilmington.     She  was  of  English  build,  and  ran  the 
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blockade  from  Naeeau  witli  a  crew  of  eleven  men.  When  she 
approached  WilmingtoQ  ehe  found  seven  blockaders  on  that  station. 
It  was  j'ltet  at  dayliglit,  and  the  propeller  put  back  to  eeu  to  wait  for 
night  or  a  change  of  weather.  She  ran  back  until  out  of  eight  of 
the  blockaders,  and  up  to  noon  nothing  occurred  to  give  her  an^ety. 
Then  a  brisk  gale  and  a  6tiff  sea  set  in,  and  owing  to  the  careless- 
nees  of  the  lookouts  two  Federal  gun-boats,  on  their  way  to  join 
the  blockaders,  were  allowed  to  approach  within  three  miles  of  the 
runner  and  to  cut  off  her  escape  to  sea.  In  tliis  emergency  she 
beridcd  for  Wilmington,  and  though  the  alarm  was  given  and  she 
found  herself  almost  surrounded,  her  speed  and  the  recklessness  of 
her  captain  carried  her  into  port,  though  she  was  hit  five  timee. 
One  Federal  shell  struck  her  amidships,  criished  through  the  planks, 
scattered  a  box  of  muskets,  passed  throiigii  the  other  side  and 
exploded  a  hundred  feet  away.  Out  of  the  fifty  niaakets  in  the 
box,  forty-two  were  rendered  useless  beyond  repair,  by  the  shell. 

When  the  Chickaniaugit  was  ready  to  run  out,  having  been  fitted 
as  a  privateer,  there  were  eiglit  or  nine  Federal  vessels  on  the  station. 
They  naturally  reasoned  that  the  Confederates  would  wait  for  a 
dark  and  stormy  night  to  run  out,  but  instead  of  this  the  privateer 
selected  a  still  night,  with  the  stars  shining  and  the  water  as  quiet 
as  a  mill-pond,  and  she  ran  to  sea  without  a  rocket  being  fired. 
In  two  eases  she  ran  within  five  hundred  feet  of  gun-boata  which 
could  have  sunk  her  with  one  broadside.  Her  cruise  was  tiie  brief- 
est of  all,  but  she  destroyed  seven  Federal  vessels  and  added  new 
flame  to  the  excitement  among  ship-owners. 

The  Georgia  was  the  only  vessel  which  the  French  nation  sold  to 
the  Confederate  government  during  the  war,  and  this  was  a  had 
bargain.  She  was  slow,  weak  and  entirely  unfit  for  the  work  laid 
out,  and  was  sold  after  a  brief  craise,  in  which  she  destroyed  eight 
or  nine  Federal  crafts. 

The  Nashville,  which  was  no  more  than  a  passenger  steamer,  was 
the  first  cfeft  to  show  the  Confederate  flag  in  Kngland.  She  made 
one  voyage  to  Liverpool  as  a  privateer  and  blockade-runner  com- 
bined, destroying  three  or  four  vessels  and  bringing  home  &  cai^of 
arms  and  munitions. 


loto  t^^  ^nithxntts  S^ast  '§xitaix  gialr. 


ORT  ROYAL  will  be  attacked  early  in  September ! " 
So   wrote  a  Confederate    spy   in   Washington   in 
August,  1861. 

It  was  an  early  date  in  the  great  struggle  which 
made  a  continent  shake,  and  the.  Confederate  gov- 
•emment  was  scarcely  settled  down  to  the  momentous  work  in 
hand.  While  it  should  have  strained  every  nerve  to  prepare  Port 
Royal  for  a  successful  defense,  that  same  apathy  which  lost  New 
Orleans  a  year  later  seemed  to  sit  heavily  on  the  responsible  officials. 
Port  Royal  was  not  attacked  until  November,  and  yet  during  the 
two  months  of  warning  scarcely  a  spade  was  used,  and  not  a  single 
extra  gun  mounted. 

On  Hilton  Head,  at  the  entrance  of  Port  Royal  Sound,  were 
Forts  Beauregard  and  Walker.  One  who  visits  the  sites  to-day  will 
find  things  but  little  changed  since  the  war,  and  he  can  see  for 
himself  that,  aside  from  location,  the  forts  stood  no  chance  at  all 
against  such  a  fleet  as  might  have  been  expected  to  attack,  and 
which  finally  sailed  past  each  fortification  as  if  they  did  not  exist. 

Fort  Walker  had  only  twenty  guns  in  all  when  the  attack  came, 
and  of  these  only  fourteen  would  bear  on  the  fleet.  A  ten-inch 
Columbiad  was  the  heaviest  gun  in  the  fort.  Fort  Beauregard  had 
twenty  guns,  the  largest  of  which  was  a  forty-two  pounder.  In 
both  forts  great  annoyance  was  experienced  with  the  powder,  and 
when  the  fight  began  much  of  the  fixed  ammunition  was  found  to 
be  too  large  or  too  small,  and  was  therefore  worthless.  Neither 
fort  had  been  completed,  especially  in  regard  to  shelters  for  the 
men,  and  requisitions  for  ordnance  and  munitions  had  been  pigeon- 
holed by  the  officials  at  Richmond. 

Any  attacking  force  must  take  the  channel  between  the  two 
forts,  which  were  about  two  miles  apart.  At  that  time  the  Federal 
navy  had  nothing  but  wooden  walls  to  show  against  walls  of  brick 
and  stone  and  earth.     Such  guns  as  Fort  Sumter  had,  and  such  as 
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could  have  been  easily  secured  for  Port  Boyal,  would  have  had  a 
vessel  under  fire  for  thirty  miqutes.  At  the  distance  of  a  mile 
heavy  ordnance  would  have  bored  wooden  vessels  through  and 
through. 

Aside  from  the  forts,  Port  Boyal  was  defended  by  a  Confederate 
*^  fleet "  of  six  or  eight  nondescript  craft,  on  which  guns  had  been 
mounted,  and  which  were,  for  convenience  sake,  called  gun-boats. 
This  fleet  was  under  conmiand  of  Commodore  Tatnall.  While 
his  title  of  ^^ commodore"  was  never  justifled  by  circumstances 
or  surroundings,  no  one  could  question  his  bravery  nor  point  to 
one  single  instance  where  he  could  have  done  better. 

On  the  fourth  of  November  most  of  the  Federal  fleet  had  gath- 
ered in  the  sound,  and  Tatnall  movied  boldly  down  with  his  tugs 
and  river  steamers  and  gave  battle.  Dapont's  flag-ship,  the  old 
Wabash,  could,  alone  and  unaided,  have  sunk  every  one  of  them  in 
fifteen  minutes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  seven  or  eight  men-of- 
war  which  had  reached  the  rendezvous.  Tatnall  fired  a  few  rounds, 
received  a  dozen  shots  in  exchange,  and  concluded  not  to  sink  the 
Federal  fleet  that  day.  Again  on  the  flf th  he  moved  down,  opened 
fire,  and  this  time  had  splinters  knocked  about  his  ears  before  "he 
retreated.  After  he  was  chased  behind  the  forts  he  was  not  again 
thought  of  until  after  Hilton  Head  was  in  Federal  possession.  Had 
his  fleet  been  in  the  way  it  would  have  been  sent  to  the  bottom  to 
save  sailing  through  it. 

Dupont  was  then  a  captain  and  Sherman  a  brigadier-general,  and 
the  latter  had  his  infantry  on  transports  ready  to  be  landed  as  soon 
as  the  former's  work  was  done.  The  Sound  was  crowded  with  the 
great  fleet,  and  when  the  hour  of  attack  came  fifteen  men-of-war 
and  gun-boats  moved  forward  in  procession. 

On  the  morning  of  the  seventh  of  November  the  Wabash,  carry- 
ing sixty  guns  and  steaming  along  like  a  moving  mountain,  took  the 
head  of  the  line  and  fired  a  shell  at  Fort  Walker  as  a  signal  for 
the  attack.  Confederate  oflScials  had  inspected  the  forts  and 
asserted  that  they  could  sink  any  vessel  attempting  to  sail  between. 
Now  came  the  test.  The  Confederates  were  at  their  guns,  reliefs 
sheltered  as  well  as  possible,  and  infantry  stationed  at  various 
points  along  the  beach  to  prevent  Sherman  from  throwing  any 
of  his  troops  ashore. 

An  elbow  of  the  Sound  swept  around  Fort  Walker  in  such  a 
manner  that  an  engineer  had  pointed  out  the  possibility  of  an 
enfilading  fire  from  a  fleet.     The  possibility  was  realized  but  not 
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provided  for.  Not  one  single  serviceable  gnn  was  mounted  to 
return  such  a  fire,  and  this  was  the  weak  spot  speedily  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  Dupont.  He  stationed  two  or  three  of  his  light-draught 
gun-boats  in  the  elbow,  and  before  the  fleet  had  come  up  to  the 
forts  the  Confederates  were  already  under  two  fires. 

Confederate  officers  who  stood  with  glass  in  hand  and  watched 
the  advance  of  the  fleet  never  saw  a  grander  sight  in  war.  There 
was  a  deep  channel,  plenty  of  room,  and  after  the  signal  was  given 
each  ship  kept  her  course  and  speed  without  reference  to  the  fire 
of  the  forts.  Each  craft  used  her  bow  guns  until  she  was  broad- 
side on,  and  then  there  was  a  crash  and  a  roar  which  made  the 
whole  island  tremble.  The  guns  on  one  broadside  paid  their  regards 
to  Fort  Walker,  and  those  on  the  other  landed  their  missiles  plump 
into  Beauregard.  There  was  no  lagging  or  swerving  until  the  forts 
had  been  passed.  Then  the  flagship  swept  around  for  the  return, 
followed  by  the  entire  line,  and  when  they  had  made  the  Sound 
again  the  forts  were  as  good  as  won. 

Special  orders  had  been  given  in  the  forts  for  the  men  to  fire 
coolly  and  deliberately,  and  for  a  time  the  Confederate  guns  were 
splendidly  served.  Then  several  things  happened  to  distract  and 
discourage  the  men.  Their  guns  were  too  light  to  have  any  import- 
ant effect  on  the  fleet.  Had  there  been  but  one  gun-boat,  and  had 
every  one  of  the  guns  been  trained  upon  her,  it  is  doubtful  if  she 
would  have  lost  a  man.  The  few  shot  which  fell  among  the  fleet 
were  aimed  too  high  for  any  serious  damage.  Two  guns  in  Walker 
and  one  in  Beauregard  dismounted  themselves,  injuring  a  dozen 
men,  and  the  first  broadside  of  the  fleet  dismounted  two  or  three 
more.  Almost  immediately  thereafter  it  was  found  that  the  shells 
were  too  large  for  the  Parrotts,  and  out  of  every  dozen  shells  fired 
from  either  fort  five  would  burst  short,  owing  to  defective  fuses. 

The  Wabash  and  other  vessels  had  ordnance  which  would  throw 
grape-shot  as  far  as  the  guns  in  the  forts  could  throw  shells,  and  as 
the  ships  delivered  their  broadsides  the  Confederate  gunners  had  to 
fall  flat  to  escape  the  iron  hail.  Time  and  again  the  entire  garrisons 
were  driven  to  cover,  and  a  number  were  wounded  while  behind 
the  best  shelters  afforded  in  the  fortifications.  For  every  twenty 
minutes  in  which  Fort  Walker  was  engaged,  it  had  a  gun  disabled 
or  entirely  destroyed,  and  out  of  the  nineteen  or  twenty  guns  in 
Beauregard,  ten  were  found  useless  when  the  Federals  took  posses- 
sion. In  this  latter  work  eleven  men  were  wounded  by  one  shell 
from  the  Wabash. 
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The  fire  from  the  gun-boats  in  the  elbow  soon  began  to  telL 
There  being  no  sea  on  and  the  distance  short,  every  shot  was  fired 
with  perfect  aim.  Men  working  the  guns  on  the  channel  side  were 
killed  and  wounded  by  this  enfilade,  and  it  had  the  eflfect  to  throw 
the  whole  garrison  into  a  panic.  One  shell  thrown  from  the  elbow 
dismounted  a  sea-face  gun,  wounded  three  men,  and  flung  gun  and 
carriage  together  off  the  wall.  The  thirty-eight  guns  in  the  two 
forts  had  been  reduced  to  thirty  in  the  first  half  hour,  and  of  these 
only  twenty-two  could  be  trained  on  the  fleet,  from  which  seventy- 
five  guns  pitched  shot,  shell  and  grape  with  a  vengeance  that  left 
innumerable  scars. 

From  the  time  the  first  gun  was  fired  there  was  no  cessation  on  the 
part  of  the  fleet.  For  about  four  hours  the  vessels  sailed  in  an  almost 
true  circle,  giving  one  fort  a  broadside  on  the  way  up  and  the  other 
a  broadside  on  the  way  down.  At  half-past  one  o'clock  it  was  deter- 
mined to  evacuate  Fort  Walker.  Every  part  of  the  work,  even  to 
the  powder  magazine,  was  exposed  to  the  Federal  fire,  and  not  more 
than  five  guns  were  in  working  condition.  The  decision  to  evacu- 
ate produced  something  of  a  scare,  and  the  men  were  hurried  out 
so  fast  that  not  a  gun  was  spiked  nor  a  thing  destroyed.  On  the 
wharf  near  by  was  a  lot  of  ordnance  and  quartermaster's  stores 
which  could  either  have  been  removed  or  dumped  into  the  water. 
All  were  left  for  the  Federals.  One  of  the  last  shots  received  from 
the  fleet  before  the  evacuation  blew  up  tlie  hot-shot  furnace  of  the 
fort. 

Diipont's  attack  was  made  just  in  time  to  cut  off  a  large  reinforce- 
ment for  this  fort,  and  as  a  consequence  tlie  garrison  was  too  weak 
to  handle  the  guns  at  tlieir  best  and  keep  it  up.  Wliile  there  was 
no  enfilading  fire,  the  direct  fire  of  tlie  fleet  soon  began  to  knock 
things  to  pieces,  dismount  guns,  and  drive  tlie  garrison  to  shelter. 
Before  tlie  vessels  had  made  the  third  circuit  it  was  realized  in  Fort 
Beauregard  that  evacuation  or  surrender  was  a  question  of  only  two 
or  three  hours. 

At  a  proper  crisis  in  the  fight,  Sherman  began  feinting  as  if  he 
intended  to  land  troops,  and  this  settled  the  question  with  the  Con- 
federates. There  were  not  over  three  thousand  available  troops  to 
oppose  a  Federal  infantry  demonstration,  and  the  respective  com- 
manders of  the  forts  were  afterwards  officially  congratulated  on 
their  generalship  in  saving  the  garrisons,  both  of  which,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  prisoners,  were  safely  landed  on  the  main-land. 

It  was  a  curious  contest  in  all  points.     There  was  no  excuse  why 
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the  forts  were  uot  completed.  There  was  no  excaee  why  heavier 
gQDS  were  not  monnted.  Nothing  bnt  shiftlesenees  prevented  both 
being  fully  garriBoned  and  provided  with  proper  shelters.  Not 
more  than  one  raiBaile  out  of  every  fifteen  hnrled  from  the  forts 
came  within  ten  feet  of  a  vesael.  An  efficient  commander  would 
not  have  been  caught  with  shells  too  large  for  his  best  guns,  nor 
with  fuses  which  would  not  Ignite. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  Wabash  alone  could  have  whipped 
both  forts,  a  grand  Armada  was  sent  down.  Sherman  conld  have 
landed  and  captured  every  Confederate,  and  yet  hia  orders  were 
against  it.  A  few  hulks  would  have  obstructed  the  channel,  and  a 
few  torpedoes  added  would  have  kept  the  fleet  oat;  bnt  neither htilk 
nor  torpedo  was  thought  of. 


CJe  f  aiiit  at  Slas|trUk 


F  a  whole  brigade  of  a  veteran  soldiers  lose  their  oonnge' 
and  rush  for  the  rear  in  a  panic  because  of  a  change  of 
position  by  a  battery,  what  can  be  expected  of  the  citizens 
of  a  town  who  feel  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  an  advano-^ 
ing  army  ? 

When  the  Confederate  army  fell  back  from  Bowling  Oreen  to 
Nashville,  and  was  immediately  forced  to  continue  the  retreat  to 
Murfreesboro,  the  capital  of  Tennessee  was  left  defenseless.  Had 
the  state  and  city  officials  been  men  of  nerve  and  less  fearful  of  fall* 
ing  into  Federal  hands,  a  citizen  patrol  would  have  been  organixed 
as  soon  as  the  Confederate  rear-guard  left,  and  order  could  have 
been  preserved  until  the  hour  came  for  a  surrender  to  the  approach- 
ing Federals. 

Instead  of  taking  any  such  steps,  everybody  lost  their  wits.  Gov*^ 
emor  Harris  was  among  the  first  to  go.  Instead  of  remaining  at  his 
post  to  enforce  law  and  order  and  protect  the  women  and  children 
from  violence  and  robbery,  he  liurried  away  in  hot  haste  after  the 
Confederate  army,  and  advised  all  others  to  follow. 

The  Legislature  was  in  session  and  all  courts  open,  but  everybody 
was  panic-stricken  within  an  hour,  and  such  a  reign  of  terror,  con- 
fusion and  plunder  was  initiated  as  no  other  Southern  city  passed 
through  during  the  war.  Before  either  branch  of  the  Legislature 
could  adjourn  in  a  formal  way,  members  were  travelling  at  a  rapid 
gait  for  the  depots  and  steamboat  landings. 

Lawyers  who  were  pleading  eases  clapped  on  their  hats  and 
walked  out  of  the  court-rooms,  to  be  closely  followed  by  judges,  jurors 
and  clerks,  and  within  a  few  hours  not  an  official,  state,  county,  or  city 
could  be  found  in  the  place.  The  flight  of  the  officials  set  afloat  the 
most  exaggerated  stories  of  what  would  happen  when  the  Federals 
arrived,  and  common  sense  soon  deserted  the  people.  Such  as  had 
conveyances  of  their  own  hurried  away  with  such  valuables  as  they 
could  easily  pack  up,  and  others  hired  vehicles  at  the  most  extoiv 
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tionate  price«  to  convey  tbem  a  few  milee  ioto  the  coantry.  TLoBe 
who  could  not  afford  to  hire  started  off  od  foot,  singly  or  in  squads, 
leaving  everything  behind  and  glad  to  escape  with  their  lives. 

Along  towards  night.  General  Floyd,  with  a  few  tbonsand  men, 
sneaked  into  Nashville  under  the  supposition  that  it  was  still  in  the 
bands  of  the  Confederates.  When  be  discovered  that  it  was 
deaerted,  he  halted  only  long  enough  to  rest  and  refresh  his  men, 
and  then  pushed  on  again.  No  sooner  had  he  left  than  the  lawless 
element  took  poeseaeion  of  the  place  and  held  high  carnival.  Stores 
and  shops  were  broken  open  and  plundered,  incendiarv  fires  started, 
and  from  the  disreputable  neighborhoods  there  was  a  rush  of  both 
sexes  into  the  heart  of  the  city  to  riot  and  loot. 

For  several  hours  the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  the  lawless  and 
was  given  up  to  plunder.  It  made  no  difference  to  them  to  whom 
the  property  belonged,  and  when  the  plunder  of  private  shops  and 
houses  was  finished,  they  turned  upon  the  Confederate  government 
stores  and  stole  and  destroyed  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  million 
dollars. 

Many  citizens  defended  their  property  with  rifles  in  their  hands, 
and  many  of  the  half-drunken,  half-crazed  plunderers  fought  among 
themselves,  and  thus  it  occurred  that  more  than  a  score  of  dead  were 
lying  in  the  streets  when  the  Federal  advance  rode  in.  The  first 
move  was  to  rescue  the  city  from  the  mob,  and  as  almost  every  man 
showed  fight  and  was  determined  to  hold  on  to  what  he  had  got,  the 
orders  to  the  cavalry  wereto  ride  them  down  and  use  the  sabre.  In 
half  an  hour  after  they  began  work  the  streets  were  cleared  and  the 
city  quiet.  Had  their  coming  been  delayed  two  hours  more,  the  city 
would  have  been  given  up  to  the  flames,  as  preparations  were 
making  in  half  a  dozen  localities  to  stai-t  destructive  fires. 


f'  N  the  6ummer  of  1862,  as  Bragg  advanced  into  Kentucky 
and  the  Federal  forces  were  pushed  back,  a  Federal  army 
of  tea  thousand  men  waa  Jeft  uncovered  at  Cumberland 
Gap. 
The  poeition  had  been  captured  several  months  pre- 
viously, with  the  design  of  using  it  as  a  base  fi-om  which  to  advance 
on  several  Confederate  atrongliolds,  and  its  great  natural  strength 
was  added  to  by  fortifications  and  heavy  cannon. 

When  Bragg  began  his  advance  General  Morgan,  in  command  at 
the  Gap,  had  plenty  of  ammunition  and  a  fair  supply  of  forage  and 
provisions,  but  one  of  the  first  moves  made  wiis  to  cut  him  off  from 
his  base  of  supplies.  The  Coufederate  plan  was  to  force  him  to 
evacuate  the  place,  but  when  it  was  seen  that  Le  was  in  no  haato  to 
take  this  step  it  was  resolved  to  capture  his  entire  force. 

As  soon  as  his  lines  of  supplies  were  severed,  Morgan  asked  Hal- 
leck,  then  coiLimander-in-chief,  for  instructions,  adding  his  own  views 
of  the  importance  of  holding  the  Gap,  and  promising  to  hold  out 
against  any  force  if  he  could  be  provisioned,  Halleck  ordered  him 
to  hold  on,  but  it  cannot  be  found  on  record  that  he  ever  raised  a 
finger  to  get  provisions  to  the  Gap,  nor  did  he  send  inBtmctiona  to 
be  obeyed  in  certain  contingencies. 

By  the  latter  part  of  August,  Morgan  had  scraped  the  country  for 
twenty  miles  around  clean  of  forage  and  provisions,  and  had  been 
obliged  to  put  bis  army  on  half-rations.  He  had  a  Confederate 
force  on  cither  side  of  him,  but  his  mail-carriers  still  reached  the 
outer  world.  Halleck  knew  just  the  situation,  but  he  sent  no 
orders.  He  knew  of  the  forces  closing  in  on  that  little  army,  and 
he  knew  that  it  must  surrender  if  not  ordered  to  fall  back  or  if  it 
was  not  reinforced,  but  Morgan  was  left  to  work  out  the  problem 
alone. 

When  the  daily  press  of  the  North  learned  the  situation  and 
raised  a  storm  of  indignation,  Halleck  sought  to  exonerate  himself, 
but  at  the  same  time  left  Morgan  in  the  trap.     It  was  then  too  late 
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to  instruct  him  in  any  movement  except  surrender,  and  it  seemed  a» 
if  Morgan's  fate  was  sealed. 

"  I  have  the  Federal  General  Morgan  and  his  army  safely  bagged 
in  Cumberland  Gap,  and  will  make  prisoners  of  the  entire  crowd." 

So  telegraphed  Bragg  to  the  Confederate  capital,  and  there  waft 
only  one  who  doubted  that  the  boast  would  be  made  good.  That 
man  was  General  Morgan.  Fully  realizing  that  Halleck's  incom- 
petency was  offering  him  up  as  a  sacrifice,  he  determined  that  sur- 
render should  never  come. 

For  thirty  days  his  troops  had  little  besides  flour  and  meat,  while 
forage  was  so  scarce  that  the  horses  and  mules  constantly  gave  voice 
to  their  hunger.  Early  in  September  every  man  realized  that  either 
surrender'or  retreat  must  speedily  come.  He  then  had  a  Confeder- 
ate army  on  either  side  of  the  Gap,  a  third  moving  to  cut  off  what 
seemed  his  only  line  of  retreat,  and  various  detached  commands 
moving  to  complete  a  circle  around  him.  Front  and  rear  and  flank 
he  was  being  hammered  at  night  and  day,  and  almost  every  day  he 
was  being  summoned  to  surrender  and  end  the  helpless  struggle 
against  fate. 

The  hour  came  when  Morgan  had  to  answer  the  query  :  "  Sur- 
render or  retreat  I "  lie  decided  on  retreat.  The  route  to  the 
north  was  menaced  by  detached  commands,  and  it  was  one  hundred 
and  ninety  miles  to  the  Ohio  Kiver  by  the  shortest  route,  but  it  was 
the  only  way  out.  The  men  could  not  take  even  half-rations  of 
such  provisions  as  they  had,  and  the  way  to  the  north  was  over 
hills  and  mountains  and  stony  fields — a  country  which  could  not 
yield  enough  for  the  wants  of  a  single  regiment. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  September  the  first  trains  were  sent  away, 
the  wagons  being  empty.  Morgan  had  decided  that  nothing  should 
be  left  which  could  benefit  the  Confederates.  As  soon  as  the  train 
was  under  way  men  began  to  mine  into  the  sides  of  the  Gap  at 
various  points,  and  all  the  clothing,  spare  arms,  and  ammunition 
were  gathered  together  and  so  placed  that  fire  and  explosion  must 
destroy  them. 

The  siege  guns  which  had  been  hauled  up  the  mountain,  by  tre- 
mendous labor,  were  spiked  and  dismounted,  the  mines  loaded  for 
explosion,  and  trains  run  from  storehouses  to  magazines.  All  the 
field-pieces  were  to  go  with  the  army  as  far  as  the  skeleton  horses 
could  drag  them. 

By  night  of  the  seventeenth  the  entire  army  had  left  the  Gap,  a 
single  company  only  remaining  behind  to  carry  out  the  work  of 
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doBtractioiL  While  the  OonfederateB  had  no  snspicions  of  what 
was  oconiringy  they  were  impatient  to  poaaess  the  place,  and  the 
Federal  pickets  were  withdrawn  under  a  hot  fire.  When  the  torch 
was  applied  to  the  store-honses  and  the  various  mines  and  magasines 
exploded,  Cumberland  Gap  was  such  a  wreck  of  war  as  human  eye 
has  seldom  looked  upon.  Overhanging  clifb  were  toppled  down 
into  the  narrow  highway,  completely  blocking  it  up  at  several 
points,  while  the  country  for  miles  around  was  lighted  by  the 
roaring  flames. 

The  main  magazine  contained  six  tons  of  gunpowder.  When  the 
explosion  came  the  whole  mountain  shook  and  trembled  as  no 
earthquake  will  ever  cause  it  to  do,  and  Confederates  a  mile  away 
were  flung  down  in  their  tracks.  Some  of  the  pickets  had  crept  up 
to  see  what  the  flames  meant  and  the  explosion  lifted  them  oS  their 
feet  and  dashed  them  senseless  on  the  ground.  Laige  pieces*  of 
rock  were  hurled  a  distance  of  a  mile,  and  quite  a  number  of 
Confederates  were  killed  by  the  flying  debris.  It  was  evening  of 
the  next  day  before  it  was  safe  to  approach  the  spot,  and  even  two 
days  later  men  were  killed  there  by  exploding  shells. 

From  the  seventeenth  of  September  to  the  third  of  October  that 
little  Federal  army  was  pressing  on  to  the  north,  its  rear  harassed 
every  mile  of  the  way — ^its  flanks  attacked  at  every  cross-road. 
There  was  not  an  hour  in  the  day  when  its  path  was  dear  of  cavalry 
and  bands  of  gnerrillas,  and  hardly  an  hour  in  all  the  long  days 
that  death  was  not  reducing  its  numbers.  Men  were  reduced  to 
live  on  parched  corn  and  roasted  potatoes — horses  and  mules  to  forage 
on  the  under-growth.  Tliere  were  marches  of  twenty  miles  at  a  time 
when  water  was  not  to  be  had,  and  Morgan  was  constantly  delayed 
by  the  obstructions  placed  in  his  path  by  detacliments  who  hoped  to 
hold  him  until  the  Confederate  armies  could  come  up  and  close  in. 

Strangely  as  it  may  read,  that  brave  and  indomitable  man 
brought  his  army  to  the  Ohio  with  the  loss  of  less  than  one  hundred 
men,  while  he  did  not  leave  behind  him  a  piece  of  artillery  or  a 
single  wagon,  nor  did  the  Confederates  reap  one  dollar's  profit  from 
his  evacuation  of  the  Gap.  The  North  greeted  him  as  a  hero — 
Bragg  spoke  of  him  as  a  brave  and  gallant  soldier.  It  was  left  to  Hal- 
leck  alone  to  insult  him.  He  ordered  an  investigation,  and  bestowed 
censure  where  others  lavished  praise.  However,  when  Morgan 
demanded  a  court  of  inquiry  Halleck  dared  not  grant  it,  but  covered 
it  up  and  smoothed  it  over  until  the  public  let  the  subject  drop  to 
discuss  the  further  exciting  events  of  war. 


Cjf  ^Iattg|t£r-f  rn  at  Ccrmt|, 

^^^^^  OSECRANS  had  fought  Price  at  Iiika  and  then  fallen 

TT^I^    back  oa  Corinth.     In  the  last  days  of  September,  1862, 

a/jtJi^S  Price,  Tan  Dorn,  and  Lovell  joined  Confederate  forces, 

/"^L^     and  Eosecrane  realized  that  the  combined  force  meant 

^^      to  attack  him. 

He  was  helpless  to  hold  his  liDes  of  communication,  and  the  Con- 
federates were  moving  with  Bncb  celerity  that  a  battle  would  be 
brought  on  before  Federal  reinforcements  conid  come  to  his  aid. 
Bosecrans'  strength  was  but  little  above  twenty  thousand  men — 
that  of  the  Confederates  above  thirty  thousand. 

The  Federals  had  two  or  three  days  to  prepare  for  the  coming 
stmggle,  and  the  time  was  employed  in  tlirowing  up  earth-works 
and  taking  the  positions  assigned,  Beauregard  Jiad  fortified  exten- 
sively wliile  in  possession  of  Corinth,  and  now  his  earth-works,  or 
a  considerable  portion  of  them,  were  nsed  by  Rosecrans  in  making 
his  position  impregnable. 

Why  the  Confederate  commander  should  have  marched  in  on 
Corinth  from  the  direction  he  did  has  never  been  explained.  He 
approached  from  the  right  quarter  to  find  the  strongest  works  in 
his  front,  and  instead  of  separating  liis  force  and  attacking  from 
three  different  points,  as  could  easily  have  been  done,  with  the 
promise  of  certain  disaster  to  the  Federals,  he  massed  the  entire 
army  on  Rosecrans'  front. 

On  the  third  of  October,  as  the  Confederates  approached  Corinth, 
Rosecrans  threw  forward  a  force  of  infantry  and  maintained  heavy 
skirmish  fighting  during  the  day,  in  which  the  loss  on  both  sides 
was  qnite  severe,  but  at  night-f;dl  the  entire  Federal  force  was 
penned  up  in  Corinth.  During  the  night  the  Confederates  massed 
along  the  whole  front,  and  commanders  received  orders  to  have 
their  men  ready  for  desperate  work  at  daylight. 

The  Federal  center  rested  on  the  highway  nmning  from  Corinth 
to  Fittsbnrg  Landing  and  Shiloh,  with  the  right  resting  on  a  ridge 
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commandiDg  this  and  the  Purdy  roads.  The  left  rested  on  new^ 
erected  batteries,  with  natural  cover  to  baffle  any  flaiili  inoveraent. 
The  entire  front  for  a  space  of  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  was 
practically  open  groaiid. 

The  fighting  on  the  third  must  have  betrayed  to  Van  Dom  the 
exact  dispoBition  of  the  Federal  force,  with  the  number  of  earth- 
works and  their  i-elative  strength.  He  was  pretty  tboronghly  posted 
as  to  Kosecrans'  strength,  and  lie  was  also  well  satisfied  that  he 
could  not  be  reinforced  within  twenty-four  hours. 

No  reason  has  ever  been  advanced  for  not  making  a  detour  with 
one  of  the  commands  and  seizing  the  highways  in  rear  of  the  Fed- 
eral position  and  making  a.  rear  attack.  Van  Dorn  had  the  men  to 
apart!,  know  every  rod  of  the  country,  and  the  Federal  commander 
expected  just  such  a  a  movement  to  be  made. 

Day  is  j'nst  breaking. 

There  is  an  ominous  silence  in  the  woods  in  front  of  Roseeraiis, 
and  the  men  within  his  lines  speak  in  low  tones  and  move  about  in 
a  nervous  way.  Horses  and  iriules  have  been  given  tlieir  feed,  but 
they  stand  with  heads  high  in  tlie  air,  ears  working  nervously,  and 
their  eyes  betraying  a  feeling  of  appreliension  and  peril. 

From  daylight  to  Buurise  Van  Dorn  is  massing.  As  the  railroads 
from  Memphis  and  from  Columbus  enter  Corinth  they  form  an 
angle  in  which  ten  thousand  troops  cnn  be  massed  and  have  the 
shelter  of  the  forest  to  hide  them  from  Rosecrans'  center.  Van 
Dorn  here  masses  a  living  wedge  to  drive  against  one  of  the  strong- 
est positions  ever  seen  in  war. 

It  takes  time  to  get  these  men  in  position,  and  it  is  after  eight 
o'clock  when  the  commands  of  Van  Dorn  and  Price  move  out  of 
the  woods. 

They  are  coming  in  columns  of  divisions,  guns  at  the  ri^t- 
shoulder  shift,  and  the  step  the  same  as  if  marching  on  or  o£E 
parade. 

There  are  four  redoubts  in  front  of  the  Federal  center — a  line  of 
rifle-pita — an  abattis  to  halt  men  in  the  face  of  death.  No  aooner 
is  the  first  gray  line  clear  of  the  woods  than  the  Federal  artillery 
opens.  It  ia  scarcely  rifle-range,  and  the  dense  columns  offer  targets 
which  the  gunners  cannot  miss. 

Crash — crash — shot  and  shell  and  grape  eat  gaps  in  the  gray 
lines — shatter  heads  of  colnmns — burden  the  earth  with  dead  and 
wounded,  but  the  Confederate  bugle  continues  to  soand  the  "  For- 
ward ! "  and  the  linea  to  advance. 
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It  seems  as  if  everj^  Confederate  had  Lis  ejes  on  that  one  point 
held  by  Davies'  thin  division,  and,  though  scores  must  die^  no  one 
will  halt  or  turn  back.  It  is  on — on ;  and  now  the  Federal  infantry 
have  them  within  range.  Gaps  arc  opened  again — ^lines  are  almost 
annihilated — oflBcers  are  left  standing  alone,  but  the  living  rally  with 
cheers  and  dash  strais:ht  at  Davics  and  over  him. 

That  rolling  wave,  which  even  death  could  not  stop,  wipes  Davies 
out  in  a  moment,  and  in  five  more  has  possession  of  Bosecrans'' 
head -quarters.  If  this  gap  cannot  be  closed  and  held  the  battle  ia 
lost. 

Hamilton  brings  up  his  division,  every  man  of  whom  has  smelled 
powder  in  battle  before,  but  tlicy  are  hurled  to  the  right  and  left,, 
and  the  Confederates  rush  upon  Kichardson's  guns.  Tliese  guns 
are  the  key  to  the  Federal'  center.  Once — twice  the  gray  wedge 
is  beaten  back — shattered  —  almost  annihilated,  but  the  living 
rush  up  sis  if  death  had  no  terrors,  and  a  third  charge  carries  them 
over  the  guns. 

For  five  minutes  Rosccrans  sees  defeat  and  disaster.  Tlien  one 
single  regiment  saves  him.  The  Fifty-sixth  Illinois,  numbering 
about  eight  hundred  men,  has  been  posted  in  the  bed  of  a  dry  creek 
to  prevent  Richardson  being  flanked.  Its  colonel  is  the  n:an  for 
the  emergency.  Picking  up  liis  regiment  he  hurls  it  to  Richard- 
son's rescue.  There  is  a  terrific  shock — a  mob  of  blue  and  gray 
whirling  round  and  round,  and  the  Confederates  are  pressed  back 
broken — routed. 

It  was  murder  to  lead  them  against  that  Federal  center — it  was  a 
cool  sacrifice  of  a  thousand  lives  to  push  them  over  Davies  while 
Van  Dorn's  command  had  not  yet  approached  near  enough  to  dis- 
tract Federal  attention  from  that  one  spot. 

Van  Dorn  had  moved  down  on  the  Federal  left,  intending  to 
attack  simultaneously  with  Price.  Owing  to  the  broken  nature  of 
the  ground  his  troops  could  not  move  with  the  same  speed,  and  it 
was  only  after  Price  had  been  hurled  back  in  disorder  that  he  was 
ready  to  strike  his  blow. 

It  was  to  fall  upon  a  rock.  lie  had  the  strongest  of  all  the  Fed- 
eral earth-works  in  his  front,  and  another  on  his  flank,  and  there 
were  the  same  murderous  rifle-pits  —  the  same  terrible  abattis  to  be 
encountered.  Had  he  withdrawn  his  command  after  seeing  Price 
hurled  back,  his  fame  as  an  old  soldier  would  not  have  been  tar- 
nished.    But  he  would  not  turn  back. 

It  was  the  same  as  in  the  center.     As  soon  as  the  heads  of  col- 
Voi*  I.— 17 
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Binns  broke  cover  every  Federal  cannon  poured  in  its  marderoua 
fire,  and  added  to  that  in  front  was  an  enfilade  which  coald  not  be 
eecapod. 

And,  as  in  the  center,  it  was  forward — forward — over  tlie  abattia 
— up  to  the  rifle-pita — up  to  the  blazing  cannon — hnodredB  falling — 
hundreds  living  to  press  on. 

At  the  ditch  before  Fort  Robinettc  the  Confederates  paueed  for  a 
moment  to  close  np  and  take  breath,  and  as  they  made  a  rush  over 
the  ditch  at  the  slope  tiie  Fedenil  infantry  roee  up  and  fired  a  volley 
which  mortal  man  could  not  face.  But.  as  the  Texans  were  swept 
away,  seven  out  of  every  ten  men  dead  or  wounded,  a  second  com- 
mand moved  np  to  take  the  same  lire — to  cross  the  same  ditch,  and 
to  fight  with  bayonet  and  einbhed  musket  on  the  w^lls  of  the  fort. 

Eo&ecrans  could  spare  troops  from  his  center,  and  Ihey  had  to 
move  less  than  two  hnndred  yards  to  enfilade  the  frenzied,  desperate 
mob  seeking  to  enter  the  fort.  Biven,  shattered,  decimated  twice 
over,  the  Confederates  were  swept  back  to  the  woods,  and  the  hnr- 
ricane  had  passed. 

The  battle  had  lasted  hardly  more  than  an  Lour,  but  the  whirl- 
wind of  death  had  left  its  path  strewn  with  more  dead  than  war 
had  ever  seen  on  such  a  short  front.  The  Federal  lose,  sheltered  as 
all  the  troops  had  been,  was  above  fifteen  hnndred,  while  in  front 
of  the  lines  five  thousand  Confeiierates  lay  wounded  or  dead — the 
greater  portion  dead.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Federals  captured 
above  two  thousand  prisoners,  fourteen  battle-flags,  and  a  large 
namber  of  muskets. 

War  will  never  record  an  instance  where  soldiers  more  willingly 
pressed  forward  to  slaughter,  or  where  the  repulse  was  more 
emphatic  and  bloody.  Tlie  Confederate  army  was  nearly  paralysed 
by  the  blow.  Its  escape  from  destruction,  as  McPherson '  took  up 
the  pursuit  next  day,  woald  not  have  been  accomplished,  bat  for 
the  nerve  and  strategy  of  Van  Dorn. 


^z  Slorlia&£  ^knnm  of  tje  Mm:, 


?HE  great  majority  of  Northern  people  treated  the 
blockade-running  business  dnring  tlie  war  ae  a  matter 
affecting  only  private  individuals,  and  had  no  idea  of 
its  perilous  risks  and  immense  losses  and  gains.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Southern  Confederacy  conld  not 
have  existed  two  years  but  for  its  blockade-runners.  While  private 
enterprise  kept  these  ships  afloat,  the  Confederate  government  was 
the  backer,  inasmuch  as  it  stood  ready  to  purchase  whatever  it  could 
nse,  and  that  at  prices  which  could  hardly  be  credited  were  they  not 
matters  of  historical  record. 

The  South  made  two  perions  blunders  in  the  very  beginning  of 
the  war,  _  The  first  was  in  contending  that  sea-ports  like  Charleston 
could  not  be  Bucceasfully  blockaded,  and  the  second  was  in  not  run- 
ning everything  out  of  the  Confederacy  which  could  be  spared,  and 
which  would  bring  money,  before  the  blockade  was  a  fixed  fact. 

It  seems  incomprehensible  that  the  two  sections  did  not  better 
understand  each  other  when  the  war  broke  out.  The  North  did 
not  believe  the  South  could  raise  one  man  where  it  raised  six. 
It  did  not  believe  they  could  feed  armies,  build  war-ships, 
manufacture  arms,  or  do  much  they  did  do.  On  their  part. 
Southerners  did  not  believe  that  Northerners  would  seek  a  battle. 
It  was  the  idea  up  to  the  very  last  day  before  Bull  Run  that  the 
Pederat  government  would  back  down.  It  was  well  known  that  it 
had  no  navy  of  importance,  and  Lincoln's  blockading  proclamation 
■was  greeted  with  derision.  Some  of  the  supposed  wisest  men  in 
the  South  declared  that  a  blockade  was  simply  impossible,  owing  to 
natural  causes,  while  others  clung  to  the  belief  that  Europe  would 
prevent  it.  The  general  idea  of  landsmen  was  that  a  blockading 
£eet  must  be  anchored  in  line  across  a  channel,  the  vessels  so  close 
together  that  nothing  could  pass,  and  as  a  consequence  public  speak- 
ers talked  about  fire-rafts,  powder-ships,  and  other  absurd  plans  of 
driving  the  blockaders  away.     It  was  even  figured  that  it  would 
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take  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  Federal  craft  to  blockade  Charles- 
ton. One  speaker,  at  a  public  meeting  in  Wilmington,  admitted 
that  a  blockading  fleet  might  be  of  some  service  in  the  day  time, 
but  when  night  came  the  sailors  might  go  to  bed  for  all  the  good 
they  could  do.  He  offered  to  keep  Wilmington  Harbor  clear  of 
them  if  his  fellow-citizens  would  furnish  the  pine-knots  to  make 
fire-rafts.  It  was  only  when  too  late  that  the  Confederacy  saw  its 
mistakes.  The  blockade  closed  in  upon  its  ports  with  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  corn,  sugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco  locked  up.  After 
that  it  must  take  its  chances  of  running  the  blockade. 

The  headquarters  of  the  blockade-running  business  was  at  Charles- 
ton. During  the  war  ten  vessels  ran  in  and  out  of  Charleston  to 
one  entering  any  other  port.  A  score  of  rich  firms  in  that  city 
entered  into  the  business  simultaneously,  attracted  by  the  large 
profits  and  encouraged  by  the  government ;  and  it  was  at  Charleston 
that  Major  E.  Willis  was  stationed  as  purchasing  agent  of  the  Con- 
federate government. 

The  war  began  in  April.  By  September  every  Southern  mer- 
chant had  sold  out  his  old  stock,  and  must  henceforth  depend  on 
Europe.  It  was  then  that  prices  leaped  to  such  figures  as  astonished 
everybody,  and  were  quoted  at  the  North  as  evidence  that  the  Con- 
federacy was  staggering.  And  yet  Lee  was  in  his  glory  as  a  suc- 
cessful general  when  those  prices  had  advanced  from  five  hundred 
to  one  thousand  times.  Any  woman  who  bought  a  paper  of  pins  in 
the  fall  of  1SG4  remembers  that  they  cost  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-tive  dollars  in  Confederate  money. 

The  South  had  verv  few  vessels  fit  for  blockade-runnino:,  but  she 
had  money  to  buy  with,  and  agents  were  kept  in  Europe  to  pick  up 
the  sort  of  craft  wanted.  Some  of  the  most  successful  vessels  were 
Siiiling  <^'raft.  but  after  ISfj^  the  irreat  majority  were  side-wheel 
steamers  and  propellers.  Where  the  latter  approached  the  speed  of 
the  former  she  was  taken  in  preference.  After  the  first  year  the 
business  was  reduced  to  somcthinir  like  a  science.  In  the  first  place, 
all  the  steamers  were  provided  with  smokeless  coal,  and  this  was 
always  a  great  point  in  their  favur.  In  tiie  next  place,  the  color  of 
the  craft  was  found  to  be  a  very  im{x>rtant  matter.  After  many 
experiments  it  was  found  that  a  white  tinged  with  blue  was  the 
best  that  could  be  adopted.  Runners  tlius  painted  have  approached 
within  a  thous;ind  feet  of  a  bkx^kader  at  night  without  being  seen, 
and  have  rested  half  a  day  within  a  few  miles  of  an  entire  fleet 
Everything  was  painted  this  one  color,  so  that  there  was  nothing  for 
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the  eye  of  the  look-out  to  catch.  If  he  saw  the  steamer  at  all,  she 
was  simply  a  haze  or  blar  in  his  eyes.  After  it  was  found  that  the 
water  churned  up  by  the  wheels  sometirites  betrayed  the  craft  by  its 
phosphorescent  gleam,  arrangements  were  made  to  prevent  it,  gener- 
ally by  floating  a  sail  behind  the  wheel.  Men  even '  came  to  count 
the  chances  of  capture  and  escape  as  coolly  as  they  figured  the  cost 
of  cloth. 

Tlie  profits  were  enormous.  A  suitable  craft  could  be  pur- 
chased in  Europe  for  sixty  thousand  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  and  as  a  rule  one  successful  trip  would  clear  her 
cost.  To  show  what  the  profits  were,  Major  Willis  once  sent  out  a 
bale  of  cotton  worth  four  hundred  dollars  in  Confederate  money. 
At  Nassau  it  was  exchanged  for  a  barrel  of  borax,  which  he  sold  in 
Charleston  for  four  thousand  dollars  iti  the  same  currency.  Again, 
he  sent  out  a  bale  of  Sea  Island  worth  six  hundred  dollars,  and 
received  a  bale  of  women's  veils,  which  brought  him  thirteen  thou- 
sand dollars.  Merchants  who  bought  English  cloth  at  fifty  cents 
per  yard  had  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  it  at  home  for  seven  and 
eight  dollars.  A  pair  of  boots  costing  two  dollars,  brought  ten  and 
twelve  dollars  in  Charleston.  Tea  which  could  be  had  in  Nassau 
for  forty  cents  per  pound,  brought  from  fourteen  to  twenty  dollars 
in  the  South. 

If  the  owners  made  well,  the  men  who  assumed  the  perils  were 
by  no  means  neglected.  The  wages  of  the  common  sailors  were 
doubled  and  more,  and  paid  in  gold.  Many  captains  bargained  by 
the  trip.  If  successful  in  making  the  round  trip,  they  received 
from  three  thousand  five  hundred  to  five  thousand  dollars  in  good 
English  gold.  Outside  of  this  sum,  each  captain  was  permitted  to 
carry  one  bale  of  cotton  each  trip  on  his  own  account.  As  nothing 
was  said  about  weight,  they  had  two  and  three  ordinary  bales  com- 
pressed into  one,  and  often  made  fifteen  thousand  dollars  out  of 
their  speculation. 

Whatever  the  Confederate  government  needed  had  to  come  this 
way,  and  it  paid  the  same  prices  as  individuals.  The  runners 
brought  in  cannon,  muskets,  ammunition,  boots  and  shoes,  cloth, 
uniforms,  equipments,  tents,  sabres,  medicines,  etc.,  and  it  was  only 
in  this  way  that  the  Confederate  armies  were  kept  in  the  field.  The 
same  number  of  states,  geographically  situated  like  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  would  not  have  held  out  so  long.  Stringent 
as  was  the  blockade,  it  was  never  close  enough  to  entirely  stop  the 
business.     With  twenty-four  Federal  vessels  off  the  bar  at  Charles- 
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toDi  a  Confederate  ateamer  made  that  port  without  reoeiving  a  ahoL 
A  pilot  to  be  depended  on,  and  a  night  such  as  the  runners  prayed 
for,  would  take  a  vessel  out  or  in,  no  matter  how  alert  the  block* 
aders. 

Necessity  and  avarice  were  the  main  inducements  to  carry  on  the 
trade,  but  in  making  up  the  crew  of  the  vessel  many  a  man  volon* 
teered  his  services  more  for  the  love  of  adventure  than  any  other 
reason.  It  was  a  business  in  which  every  man  took  his  life  in  his 
hand,  and  he  so  understood  it.  An  ordinarily  brave  man  had  no  busi- 
ness on  a  blockade  runner.  He  who  made  a  success  of  it  must  have 
the  cunning  of  a  fox,  the  patience  of  a  Job,  and  the  bravery  of  an 
Spartan  warrior.  Uncle  Sam  wanted  at  first  to  treat  them  as  pirates^ 
and  was  never  satisfied  to  consider  them  contrabandists.  The  run- 
ners must  not  be  armed,  and  must  not  resist.  The  only  privilege 
accorded  them  w^en  discovered  was  to  outrun  pursuit  if  they  could, 
and  scores  of  them  were  remarkably  successful  in  making  the  moat 
of  this  privilege.  In  a  stay  of  ten  days  in  Charleston,  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  a  round  dozen  ex-captains  of  blockade-runners, 
and  was  thus  put  in  possession  of  many  particulars  never  given  the 
public  in  print.  The  history  of  the  business,  written  alone  and  de* 
tailing  the  adventures,  perils,  escapes,  and  mishaps  of  the  five  hun- 
dred vessels  engaged  from  first  to  last,  would  be  the  most  intereab- 
ing  volume  of  1;he^war. 

When  Uncle  Sam  realized  that  England  was  willing  to  sell  what- 
ever the  Confederacy  would  buy,  a  sharp  watch  was  kept  upon 
everything  landed  or  loaded  at  Nassau.  In  some  cases  the  Federal 
agents  were  bribed  with  gold,  and  in  others  the  goods  wanted  were 
passed  under  their  very  noses  without  being  suspected.  Four  weeks 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  tlie  steamer  Kate  ran  the  blockade 
at  Charleston  and  arrived  safely  at  Nassau.  Twenty  thousand  Eng- 
lish muskets,  already  paid  for,  had  arrived,  and  a  part  of  them  were 
unloaded.  The  boxes  were  marked  "hardware,"  and  two  himdred 
dollars  so  blinded  the  customs  officer  that  he  saw  spades  and  shovela 
where  he  might  have  seen  gun-barrels  and  stocks.  Scarcely  any 
effort  was  made  at  secrecy,  and  the  Kate  sailed  away  unquestioned ;. 
landed  the  arras  in  the  Confederacy,  and  they  were  speedily  in  the 
hands  of  the  Confederates  confronting  Grant.  That  supply  of  arms 
brouorht  about  that  battle.  One  cannon-ball  from  a  Federal  cruiser 
fired  into  the  Kate  would  have  had  a  mighty  bearing  upon  the  cam- 
paign in  the  West. 

There  never  was  a  time  from  first  to  last,  no  matter  how  thick 
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the  Federal  spies,  that  the  Confederates  could  not  obtain  full  cargoes 
at  Nassau.  It  was  a  trick  of  the  Federal  cruisers  to  lie  in  wait  for 
the  runners  coming  out,  so  that  the  craft  practically  had  to  run  two 
blockades  to  reach  a  Southern  port,  and  from  the  moment  of  leaving 
Nassau  the  dangers  thickened. 

Just  before  leaving  Nassau,  one  evening  in  1863,  the  captain  of 
the  blockade-running  steamer  Southern  Cross  received  information 
that  two  Federal  cruisers  were  lying  in  wait  for  him  about  twenty 
miles  off  the  coast.  In  consequence  of  this  news  he  ran  to  the 
right  of  the  usual  track  about  ten  miles  to  avoid  them.  The  Fed- 
eral commander  suspected  that  their  presence  would  be  known  in 
Nassau,  and  therefore  ran  to  the  left  of  the  track. 

The  runner  was  fifteen  miles  at  sea  when  night  fell.  Every  light 
was  put  out,  the  speed  was  slowed  down,  and  every  man  aboard  waa 
cautioned  to  be  absolutely  quiet,  no  matter  what  occurred.  The 
firemen  opened  barrels  of  tar  to  be  prepared  for  a  sudden  call  for 
increased  speed,  and  the  steamer  crept  forward  in  the  darkness. 
Owing  to  her  color,  she  could  not  be  seen  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away 
on  that  night,  and  there  was  enough  wind  and  sea  to  drown  the 
noise  of  her  paddles.  All  of  a  sudden,  as  the  runner  crept  forward, 
the  look-outs  sighted  one  of  the  cruisers  dead  ahead  and  advancing. 
The  steamer  sheered  to  port,  but  in  five  minutes  the  other  cruiser 
was  sighted,  and  she  found  herself  between  the  two.*  Her  engines 
were  stopped,  and  the  vessel  floated  quietly  before  the  wind.  The 
chances  were  that  she  would  not  be  discovered,  when  an  Irish  deck- 
hand, who  had  been  without  a  smoke  as  long  as  he  could  stand  it, 
filled  his  pipe  and  struck  a  match.  The  flame,  tiny  as  it  was,  be- 
trayed the  steamer.  The  cruisers  signaled  each  other  and  at  once 
opened  fire.  The  shooting  was  guess-work  under  the  circumstances, 
but  it  was  good  guessing.  The  very  first  cannon-ball  carried  away 
the  ornament  on  top  of  the  pilot-house,  and  the  second  smashed  ten 
feet  of  deck  railing.  The  blockade-runner  at  once  started  ahead  at 
full  speed,  all  the  time  under  fire,  and  as  she  ran  away  she  passed 
within  a  hundred  feet  of  one  of  the  Federal  ships.  A  solid  shot, 
fired  from  this  distance,  passed  through  the  runner  just  above  the 
main  deck,  and  another  grazed  her  bow,  and  the  Federal  commander 
hailed  :  "  Heave  to  or  I'll  sink  you  ! "  There  was  every  show  that 
he  had  it  in  his  power  to  do  so,  but  the  runner  steamed  ahead,  and 
after  an  hour's  chase,  accompanied  by  a  constant  fire  from  the  big 
guns,  she  gave  the  cruisers  the  slip. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  cargoes  ever  reaching  a  Southern  port 
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wad  that  of  the  steamer  Siiinter.     She  waB  well  known  to  tlia  Fed- 
eral bloekadere  at  Charleston,  and  upon  receiving  tliis  cargo  she   , 
made  direct  for  Wilmington.     Tiiere  was  a  blockading  fleet  of  live 
or  six  vessels  there,  and  tlie  Sumter  ennic  in  sight  of  it  in  the  morn-   | 
ing.     Paying  not  the  least  attention  to  their  signals  or  morements, 
the  steamer  lioisted  the  American  flag  ttnd  ran  steadily  in.     The 
bolilness  of  the  movement  so  aBtunislied  the  fleet  that  not  a  gun  wsi 
fired  until  the  runner  was  ont  of  range.     It  wns  the  first  and  only   ■ 
time  tliat  such  a  bold  trick  was  put  in  practice,  but  the  blockadera  j 
felt  sore  over  it  for  years. 

The  cargo  consisted  of  arms,  amnmnition,  clothing,  clotha  and:] 
medicines,  and  not  the  least  important  articles  were  two  monster  ■] 
Blakcly  guns.     These  gnns  were  so  large  and  unwieldy  that  they  ' 
wore  loaded  with  their  muzzles  sticking  up  through  the  hatchwayft, 
The  gioat  blockade- running  liouse  of  John  Frazer  &  Co.  pnrcliascd 
the  cannon  in  England  and  presented  tliem  lo  the  Confederate  gov. 
-ernment.     The  work  of  unloading  them  at  Wilmington  and  convey- 
ing the  monsters  to  Charleston  by  rail  and  placing  them  in  battery 
on  the  eephmade,  was  accomplished  by  Major  Willis,  then  Eeanre- 
gard's  quarter  master.      Had   tho  fleet  cnpturcd  the  Sumter,  and 
nothing  would  have  been   easier  Iiad   her  true  character  been  sus- 
pected, the  South  would  have  been  the   loser  of  at  least  eight  mil- 
lion  dollars,  and  a  whole  army  corps  would  have  lost  tlie  guns, 
tents,  batteries  and  aiiimntiition  intended  for  it. 

As  to  the  encoiiriigenicnt  given  by  the  Confederate  government, 
it  will  be  made  plain  by  the  statement  that  it  purchased  from  first 
to  last,  perhaps  two  hundred  million  dollars  worth  of  goods.  Major 
Willis  made  one  purchase  in  18C3  amounting  to  seven  million  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  InmBactioo  to 
pay  a  bill  footing  up  from  three  million  to  five  million  dolla)^ 

Below  is  given  the  name  of  nearly  every  vessel  which  ran  in  w 
out  of  Charleston,  together  with  the  name  of  the  captain  and  owner. 
From  this  list  it  will  be  seen  tjiat  an  immense  capital  was  invested 
in  the  business,  and  to  what  an  extent  the  Confederacy  was  bene- 
fitted : 

NAMEa  OWMBRS.  OAPTAniB, 

Steamer  Gonloii J,  Fraser  &  Co T.  J.  Lockwood. 

Steamer  Ad  ton  ica J.  PrnserA  Co L,  H.  Coxetler. 

Steamer  Mnrgaret  and  Jeaaie J.  Fraser  &  Co    R.  W.  Lockwood 

Steamer  Pet A.  R  Cliisolm  and  otbcra.  Foley, 

Steamer  Calypso Consolidated  Co Black. 

Steamer  Ella  and  Annie Bee  Co Carlln. 
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NAMBa  OWNBB&  CAPTAINS. 

Steamer  General  Moultrie Ravenel  &  Co Tilton. 

Steamer  Hattie.. Collie  <&  Co H.  8.  Lebby. 

Steamer  Fox. J.  Eraser  &  Co Brown. 

Steamer  Badger J.  Eraser  &  Co D.  Martin. 

Steamer  Leopard. J.  Eraser  <&  Co Peck. 

Steamer  Lynx   J.  Eraser  &  Co E.  C.  Reed. 

Steamer  Presto J.  Eraser  &  Co J.  Horsey. 

Steamer  Sumter J.  Eraser  &  Co E.  C.  Reed. 

Steamer  Rattlesnake W.  G.  Crenshaw Vzini. 

Steamer  Wm.  Lamb J.  Eraser  <&  Co T.  J.  Lockwood. 

Steamer  Hope i J.  Eraser  &  Co Wm.  Hammer. 

Steamer  Ruby Collie  Co A.  Swasey. 

Steamer  Let  Her  Be Chicora  Co H.  Uolgate. 

Steamer  Let  Her  Rip Chicora  Co C.  A.  Stone. 

Steamer  Republic.   J.  Eraser  &  Co F.  M.  Harris. 

Steamer  Nina. Ravenel  <&  Co Relyca. 

Steamer  Emily Bee  Co Egan. 

Steamer  Isabel J.  Eraser  <&  Co A.  Swasey. 

Sailing  ship  Emily  St.  Pierre J.  Eraser  &  Co Wilson. 

Schooner  Savannah C.  S.  Privateer Baker. 

Pilot  boat  Petrel Perry  and  others Perry. 

Sloop  Swallow Adams  &  Willis C.  Gould. 

Steamer  Elizabeth    J.  Eraser  <&  Co T.  J.  Lockwood. 

Steamer  Juno. .   C.  S.  Government Parchcr. 

Steamer  General  Whiting Consolidated  Co S.  Adkins. 

Steamer  Syren Cobia  <&  Co J.  Johnson. 

Steamer  Nashville J.  Eraser  <&  Co Pcgram. 

Steamer  Theodora J.  Eraser  &  Co Mnffelt. 

Steamer  Kate J.  Eraser  «fc  Co T.  J.  Lockwood. 

Steamer  Beauregard J.  Eraser  &  Co H.  Holgatc. 

Steamer  Eanny Bee  Co D.  Dunning. 

Steamer  Alice Bee  Co Kennedy. 

Steamer  Caroline Bee  Co C  Barkley. 

Steamer  Dixie T.  Moore. 

Bark  Echo,  known  as  Jeff  Davis. .  Hall  &  Co Coxettcr. 

Steamer  Dream Collie  Co Lockwood. 

Steamer  Secret Collie  Co I.  Davis. 

Steamer  Druid Palmetto  Co Tilton. 

Schooner  Ben. 

Pilot  boat  Charleston Wm.  Hone Wm.  Hone 

Pilot  boat  Chicora,  afterwards  Chace. 
Pilot  boat  Leitch. 

Pilot  boat  Pride Street  &  West T.  Bennett 

Schooner  Major  E.  Willis W.  M.  Hale W.  M.  Hale. 

Barque  Etiwan j.  Fraser  &  Co J.  Stephens. 

Steamer  Emma Hutchin. 

Steamer  Raccoon J.  Eraser  &  Co E.  M.  Harris. 

Steamer  Banshee Collie*  Co Capt.  Speed. 

Steamer  Herald Collie*  Co Randall. 

Steamer  Maryland Combs. 
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NAMBa. 

OWNBBS. 

CAPTAWB, 

Steamer  Britaonic 

ZachiBon 

Peck. 

Steamer  Thistle 

Mike  Murmy. 

Steamer  Julia. 

Cobia  Co 

Swan. 

W.  M.  Hale 

W.  M.  Ualu. 

Steamer  Prince  Albert. 

Steamer  Columbia 

....  Buichineoa. 

Schooner  Palmetto 

A.  Swaaey. 

Steamer  Coquette 

Coombs. 

Steamer  Big  Scotia 

....   Swan, 

Steamer  Little  Scotia 

Swan. 

SctioooerJ,  W.  Ladaden 

.  MoTdecni&Co 

Slone. 

Schooner  Eliwan 

J,  Hertz4Co 

...  0,  A.  Slone. 

Steamer  Little  Hatlie. 

Murphy. 

Cariin. 

Steamer  Pearl, 

Steamer  Florine. 

^^^^^^H 

Steamer  Steuo. 

^^^^^^H 

Steamer  Nimoo. 

^^^^^^1 

Steamer  Owl 

Vessels  which  ran  the  bio 

ckatSe  in  and  out  o; 

Georgetown,  8.  C, 

during  the  war: 

Oll-NBKS. 

tAl'TAIMS 

Si  earner  Caroline    Bee  Co Hudsoii. 

Schooner  Helen Smith. 

Privateer  Dixie Benton. 

Pilot  boat  Pride, Street*,  West. 

The  following  rah  through  "  Murrell's  Inlet:" 

NAUEe.  OWNERB.  CAPTAIUB. 

Schooner  Henrietta Jones  &  Lockwood Jonea. 

Schooner  Louisa Gordon  &  Ireland Gordon. 

Schooner  Goldminer Robert  &  Ireland Robert, 

Schooner  Antoinette    Sawyer  &  Macedey Rumley. 

Schooner  Rover. McCord  &  otbera Tole. 

Schooner  Ous  Chiaotm Street  &  West JohnscOL 

Schooner  Lucy Street  &  West. 

Schooner  Wave. Street  &  West. 

Schooner  Rutherford Street  &  West 
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VESSELS   WHICH   BAN   INTO   WILMINGTON,    N.    C. 

Messrs.  Atkins,  Murray,  and  Keed,  are  the  only  three  owners 
whose  names  could  be  secured  of  the  dozen  or  two  at  this  port. 
The  blockade-runners  were:  Bendigo,  Vesta,  Ella,  Night  Hawk 
Pet,  Owl,  Lucy,  Petersburg,  Old  Dominion,  Kate,  Little  Kate, 
Little  Bee,  Tallahassee,  A.  E.  Fry,  Gordon,  Beauregard,  Fanny 
Venus,  Eagle,  K.  E.  Lee,  Atlanta,  Old  Charleston,  Petrel,  Ranger, 
Antonica,  G.  H.  McCall,  Banshee,  Banshee  No.  2,  Gov,  Vance, 
Spunky,  Gem,  Alice,  North  East,  Let-Her-Rip,  Condor,  Col.  Lamb, 
Agnes  Louise,  Emma  Henry,  Hattie,  Little  Hattie,  Margaret  and 
Jessie,  Vulture,  Ella  and  Annie,  Elizabeth,  Conubia,  Gen.  Whitney 
Coquette,  Modern  Greece,  Lady  Sterling,  Rattlesnake,  Vermions, 
Vulture,  Big  Flora,  Little  Flora,  Annie  and  John,  The  Dream, 
Phantom,  Little  Kate,  Lynx,  Flora,  Ruby,  Nashville,  Thistle, 
Hansa,  Bat,  Deer,  Wild  Rover,  Sumter,  Venice,  Star,  Merrimac, 
Flamingo,  Eugenie,  Perrency,  North  Heath,  Index,  Syren,  Mary 
Celeste,  Hope,  Armstrong,  Gibraltar,  Virginia. 

It  will  be  seen  that  some  of  the  runners  entered  both  the  ports 
of  Charleston  and  Wilmington.  If  the  blockade  was  found  too 
strict  at  one  port  the  other  was  resorted  to. 

VESSELS   WHICH   KAN   INTO   SMFPHVILLE,    N.    0. 

Bendigo,  Vesper,  Ella,  Night  Hawk,  Pet,  Owl,  Lucy,  Petersburg, 
Old  Dominion,  Kate,  Little  Kate,  Little  Bee,  Tallahassee,  Agnes 
Fry,  Gordon,  Beauregard,  Fanny,  Eagle,  R.  E.  Lee,  Gen.  Whiting, 
Elizabeth,  Columbia,  Ruby,  Flora,  Hansa,  Lady  Sterling,  Coquette, 
Modern  Greece,  Vulture,  Rattlesnake,  Virmoris,  Big  Flora,  Annie 
and  John,  Little  Flora,  The  Dream,  Phantom,  Nashville,  Thistle, 
Atlanta,  Charleston,  Petrel,  Ranger,  Antemega,  McCall,  Banshee, 
Banshee  No.  2,  Vance,  Spunky,  Gem,  Alice,  North  East,  Let-Her- 
Rip,  Condor,  Col.  Lamb,  Louise,  Little  Hattie,  Margaret  and  Jessie, 
Ella  and  Annie,  Wild  Rover,  Bat,  Deer,  Stag,  Sumter,  Venice, 
Eugenie,  Merrimac,  Flamingo,  India,  Perrency,  North  Heath,  Hope, 
Syren,  Mary  Celeste,  Virginia,  Armstrong. 

Every  one  of  the  seventy-six  vessels  named  above  was  a  steamer 
or  propeller,  and  many  of  them  the  staunchest  crafts  that  gold 
could  buy  in  Europe.  Smithville  was  a  dodging-place,  merely,  none 
of  the  vessels  being  owned  there. 
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VEBSELS    WHICH    EAM    INTO    SAVANNAH    IN    1868. 

Steamer  Nashville — Full  cargo  into  Ogeecbie. 

Steamer  Nashville — Full  cargo  out  and  burnt. 

Steamer  Fiiigall — Full  cargo  into  Savannah. 

Pilot-boat  Lamar— Never  beard  of  again  ;  Captain  Titcombe. 

Pilot-boat  Wilder — To  Nassau  and  returned  to  Savannah  ;  Captain 
King. 

Pilot-boat  Emily — To  St.  Thomas  and  returned ;  Captain  Ten- 
brook. 

Steamer  St.  John — To  Nassau  and  captured  sailing  to  Wiiming- 
ton. 

Steamboat  Charleston — To  Nasgau  ;  arrived  safely. 

Steamer  Kesolutc. 

Sloop  Governor  Brown — Captain  King. 

Schooner  Uncle  Sam — To  Nassau. 

Sloop  James  Griibbs. 

Schooner  Lucy  B.  Waring — Nassau.;  arrived  safely  ;  captured  on 
return. 

Sloop  Rebecca  Hertz — Nassau  ;  arrived  safely ;  returned  to  Savan- 
nah after  surrender. 

VESSELS   WBIOH    RAN    INTO   OALVESTON. 

Steamers — Harriet  Lane,  California,  Atliintic,  Zephyr,  Rusk,  Isa- 
bella, Susan,  Banshee,  Darby,  Lash,  Wren,  Will-o'-the-wisp,  Fox, 
Arcadia,  Lnogene,  Victoria,  Pelican,  Flamingo,  Termagant,  Badger, 
Janetto,  Francis,  Lulu. 

Sail  craft — Susan,  Mary  Lee,  Frolic,  Russel,  Zach  Saball,  Flnsh, 
Sam  Slick,  Rawhide,  Foam,  Uncle  Bill,  Leader,  Louiea,  Davis, 
Emma,  Lolo,  Columbus,  Annie  Taylor,  Sarah  Jordon,  Blazer,'  Sam 
Williams,  Stingaree,  Callahan,  Velocity,  Waterwitch,  Eellc  Creole, 
Venus,  Martha  Jane,  Two  Sisters,  Belle,  Eliza  Fathmore. 

The  only  names  which  could  be  secured  at  Mobile  were  those  of 
the  steamers  Red  Gauntlet  and  Mary.  The  list  of  Now  Orleans 
shows  only  the  Vandcrbilt,  Victoria,  and  Calham. 

The  list  counts  up  three  hundred  and  twenty  runners  altogether, 
which  is  probably  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  short  of  the  actoal 
number  engaged.  A  more  complete  and  accurate  list  will  never  be 
made  out.  The  fate  of  these  vessels  may  be  readily  inferred. 
Probably  not  more  than  twenty  were  afloat  when  the  Federals  took  poB- 
Bession  of  Charleston,  but  the  Federal  fleets  Iiad  by  no  means  captured 
the  rest.     Some  succumbed  to  the  perils  of  the  deep,  f  ally  two  dozen 
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were  ran  ashore  and  wrecked,  and  not  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
became  prizes.  It  will  be  seen  that  some  of  the  vessels  ran  into 
fonr  different  ports,  and  it  may  be  added  that  a  number  of  them 
made  from  six  to  fifteen  voyages.  It  was  rare  that  a  craft  was  cap- 
tured on  her  first  voyage,  and  it  could  be  pretty  safely  figured  that 
she  would  make  two  trips.  If  she  did  she  had  paid  for  herself  and 
made  a  handsome  sum  in  addition. 

^'  I  never  expect  to  see  such  flush  times  again  in  ray  life,"  said 
the  captain  of  a  successful  blockade-runner  in  speaking  of  Nassau. 
^^  Money  was  almost  as  plenty  as  dirt.  I  have  seen  a  man  toss  up  a 
twenty  dollar  gold-piece  on  *  head  or  tail,'  and  it  would  be  followed 
by  a  score  of  the  yellow-boys  in  five  seconds.  There  were  times 
when  the  bank  vaults  would  not  hold  all  the  gold,  and  the  coins 
were  dumped  down  by  the  bushel  and  guarded  by  soldiers.  Men 
wagered,  gambled,  drank  and  seemed  crazy  to  get  rid  of  their  money. 
I  once  saw  two  captains  put  up  five  hundred  dollars  each  on  the 
length  of  a  certain  porch.  Again  I  saw  a  wager  of  eight  hundred 
dollars  a  side  as  to  how  many  would  be  at  the  dinner  table  of  a 
certain  hotel.  The  Confederates  were  paying  the  English  big  prices 
for  goods,  but  multiplying  the  figures  by  five,  seven  and  ten  as  soon 
as  the  goods  were  landed  at  Charleston.  Ten  dollars  invested  in 
quinine  in  Nassau  would  bring  from  four  hundred  to  .six  hundred 
dollars  in  Charleston.  A  pair  of  four  dollar  boots  would  bring 
fourteen  or  sixteen  dollars.  A  two  dollar  hat  would  bring  eight 
dollars,  and  so  on  all  through  the  entire  list  of  goods  brought  in. 
Every  successful  captain  might  have  made  a  fortune  in  a  year,  but  it 
is  not  believed  that  five  out  of  the  whole  number  had  a  thousand 
dollars  on  hand  when  the  war  closed.     It  was  "  come  easy,  go  easy." 

The  steamer  Margaret  and  Jessie  will  be  found  as  having  run  the 
blockade  of  two  or  three  ports,  although  she  belonged  to  Charles- 
ton. She  was  an  iron-built  steamer,  double  engines  and  cost  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  gold.  Her  carrying  capacity  was  eight 
hundred  bales  of  cotton,  and  she  could  make  the  trip  from  Charles- 
ton to  Nassau  in  forty-four  hours.  She  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful runners  of  the  war  and  paid  her  owners  ten  times  over. 
One  night  in  May,  1863,  having  a  valuable  cargo  of  arms  and 
munitions  sadly  needed  by  the  Confederacy,  she  laid  a  straight 
coarse  for  Charleston.  There  were  five  Federal  blockaders  off  the 
bar  and  the  night  was  fine.  The  steamer  ran  6traigl\t  in  for  the 
fleet,  and  as  soon  as  her  character  was  known  every  blockader  opened 
fire.     It  was  estimated  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  shots  were  fired. 
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some  from  a  diBtatice  of  lees  than  five  hundred  feet,  and  yet  atrange 
to  say  the  steamer  went  into  port  without  having  a  man  wounded. 
She  was  struck  in  five  or  six  places,  but  with  no  sermons  results. 

On  the  eleventh  of  November,  of  the  same  year,  the  Maigaret 
and  Jessie  attempted  the  same  bold  dodge  at  Wilmington.  She 
was  here  beset  by  three  blockaders,  shot  through  both  wheels  and 
hit  in  a  dozen  other  spots,  but  managed  to  turn  about  and  get  to  aea 
and  led  five  Federal  vessels  a  chase  of  twenty  hours  before  ahe 
surrendered.  It  is  doubtful  if  she  would  have  been  taken  then, 
but  for  the  fact  that  three  or  four  lady  passengers  aboard  raised 
such  an  uproar  when  the  Federals  began  firing  from  their  bow  gnns 
that  the  captain  was  quite  unnerved  and  listened  to  their  pleadings 
to  surrender. 

The  steamer  Hattie  was  the  last  runner  in  or  out  of  Charleston. 
She  was  a  small  vessel,  Clyde-built,  furnished  with  powerful  engines^ 
and  she  made  more  trips  than  any  other  vessel  engaged  in  the  bosi- 
ness.  I  asked  men  in  Charleston  who  knew  all  about  her  to 
estimate  the  value  of  the  cargoes  taken  out  and  brou^t  in  by  this 
one  vessel,  and  their  figures  were  fifty  million  dollars.  On  several 
occasions  she  brought  such  munitions  of  war  as  the  Confedenusj 
was  in  pressing  need  of,  and  at  least  three  battles  were  brought  on 
by  the  munitions  for  which  the  Confederates  waited,  and  which  she 
landed  safely  in  their  hands.  Plot  after  plot  was  formed  at  Nassau 
to  get  hold  of  the  Hattie,  but  none  of  them  were  successful.  She 
slipped  in  and  out  like  a  phantom,  taking  the  most  desperate  risks 
and  being  attended  by  a  spirit  of  good  luck  quite  extraordinary. 

The  last  entrance  of  the  Hattie  into  Charleston  occurred  one 
night  in  February,  1865.  The  Confederacy  was  then  in  its  last 
throes,  and  the  Federal  fleet  off  Charleston  numbered  eighteen  or 
twenty  sail.  It  was  a  starlight  night  and  at  an  early  hour  that  the 
Hattie  crept  forward  among  the  fleet.  She  had  been  freshly 
painted  a  blue  white,  her  tires  made  no  smoke  and  not  a  light  was 
permitted  to  shine  on  board.  With  her  engines  moving  slowly, 
she  let  the  wind  drive  her  forward.  There  were  eight  or  ten  vessels 
outside  the  bar,  and  as  many  within.  Those  outside  were  success- 
fully passed  without  an  alarm  being  raised.  Tlie  Hattie  ran  within 
a  few  hundred  feet  of  two  different  blockaders  without  her  presence 
being  detected.  To  the  naked  eye  of  the  lookouts  she  must  have 
seemed  a  haze  or  mist  moving  slowly  along. 

The   little  steamer  was  quietly  approaching  the  inner  line  of 
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blockaders  when  a  Budden  fire  was  opened  on  her  from  a  gun-boat 
not  five  hundred  feet  distant,  and  the  air  was  at  the  same  time  filled 
with  rtKjkets  to  announce  the  runner's  presence.  At  that  time  the 
Federals  had  the  whole  of  Morris  Island,  and  Fort  Sumter  had 
been  so  battered  to  pieces  that  monitors  took  up  their  stations 
almost  within  pistol-shot  of  it.  As  soon  as  the  Hattie  was  discov- 
ered she  was  given  all  steam  and  headed  straight  for  the  channel. 
She  ran  a  terrible  gauntlet  of  shot  and  shell  for  ten  minutes,  but 
escaped  untouched.  Then  came  the  real  peril.  Just  below  Sum- 
ter, in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel,  the  Hattie  encountered 
two  barge  loads  of  men  stationed  there  on  picket.  Her  extraordi- 
nary speed  saved  her  from  being  boarded,  but  the  volleys  fired  after 
her  wounded  two  or  three  men  and  cut  three  fingers  off  the  hand 
of  the  pilot  resting  on  the  spokes  of  the  wheel. 

Two  hundred  yards  ahead  lay  a  monitor,  and  she  at  once  opened 
fire  and  kept  her  guns  going  as  long  as  the  Hattie  could  be  seen, 
but  not  a  missile  struck.  It  was  wonderful,  too,  considering  that 
the  steamer  ran  so  close  that  she  could  hear  the  orders  given  on  the 
monitor. 

Charleston  was  being  bombarded ;  many  of  the  business  houses 
closed,  and  all  could  see  that  the  end  was  drawing  near.  The  Hattie 
was  in  as  much  danger  lying  at  the  wharf  as  she  would  be  outside, 
and  a  cargo  was  made  up  for  her  as  quickly  as  possible  and  she  was 
made  ready  for  her  last  trip.  Just  before  dark  the  sentinels  on 
Fort  Sumter  counted  twenty-six  Federal  blockaders  oflf  Charleston 
harbor,  and  yet  the  Hattie  coolly  made  her  preparations  to  run  out. 
Just  before  midnight,  with  a  starless  night  and  a  smooth  sea,  the 
lucky  little  craft  picked  her  way  through  all  that  fleet  without 
being  hailed  or  a  gun  fired,  and  she  was  lying  at  Nassau  when  the 
news  of  Lee's  surrender  was  received. 

Every  now  and  then,  after  the  blockade  was  fairly  organized,  this 
or  that  Federal  admiral  was  wont  to  boast  of  the  number  of  cap- 
tures he  had  made  and  his  success  in  shutting  up  the  port.  While 
some  captures  were  made,  there  was  never  a  time  from  first  to  last 
that  any  port  was  so  carefully  watched  that  blockade  running  was 
not  carried  on  as  a  regular  business. 

Stonewall  Jackson  and  other  Confederates  captured  from  the 
Federal  armies  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  enough  material  to 
completely  equip  seventy-five  thousand  men,  and  up  to  the  spring 
of    1864:  not  a  battle  was  fought  in  Virginia  in .  which  Federal 


^t  lij^t  Sefore  SotjIb. 


pFTEK  tlie  evacuation  of  Fort  Pillow  by  the  Confedei^ 
,  ates  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  Federal  fleet 
)  steaming  down  to  the  city.  Then  the  only  defease 
whicli  Memphis  could  make  was  with  her  fleet  of  eight 
gun-boats  and  rams.  The  total  number  of  guns  was 
eighteen.  The  Federal  fleet  consisted  of  Ave  gun-boats,  carrying 
over  one  hundred  and  sixty  guns,  several  mortar  boats,  and  a  fleet 
of  rams.  The  mortar  boats  took  no  part  in  the  action,  but  remained 
at  anchor  above  the  city. 

Commodore  Montgomery  was  in  command  of  the  Confederate 
fleet.  He  knew  exactly  the  strength  of  the  Federals,  and  he  could 
not  have  been  censured  had  he  taken  his  vessels  oS  down  the  river 
without  firing  a  gun.  When  it  was  known  that  the  Federal  fleet 
was  approaching,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  Montgomery  would 
get  out  of  the  way,  saving  his  boats  to  fight  under  more  favorable 
circumstances.  At  a  council  of  officers  called  aboard  of  his  flag- 
sbip  at  dusk,  captains  who  expected  to  receive  instmctions  in  regard 
to  placing  their  vessels  beyond  the  reach  of  the  big  fleet  were 
astonished  to  hear  the  Commodore  say; 

"Gentlemen,  we  shall  remain  here  and  flght  tbem!" 

His  recklessness  in  exposing  the  fleet  to  certain  destruction  has 
been  severely  censured.  Any  two  of  the  Federal  iron-clads  were  a 
match  for  the  eight  Confederates. 

The  Federal  fleet  came  down  so  near  Memphis  that  their  anchor 
lights  were  in  view  all  night  long.  General  Jeff  Thompson,  in 
command  of  the  city,  had  far  loss  faith  than  Commodore  Mont- 
gomery, and  all  night  long  he  was  busy  sending  away  troops  and 
stores.  If  the  Federals  were  driven  back  he  could  return  his 
forces;  if  the  Confederate  fleet  was  annihilated  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  but  ride  away  from  Memphis  to  a  place  of  safety. 

After  the  council  broke  up  the  officers  retired  to  their  respective 
vessels  and  began  preparations  for  the  coming  fight.     The  machin- 


ery  aud  other  parts  of  the  boats  were  given  additional  protection,.! 
the  sick  sent  ashore,  a  number  of  new  men  taken  abottrd,  aud  theal 
they  waitiid  for  the  morning.  The  order  was  to  attack  tie  soon  a 
the  Federal  fleet  appeared,  and  to  attack  in  any  manner  that  prom- 1 
ieed  success.  It  has  been  asserted  tiiat  a  tclcgruni  from  the  Con- 
federate Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  received  in  the  evening,  ordering  I 
the  Commodore  to  steam  down  the  river  and  save  his  fleet,  but  ii  I 
BO  the  dispatch  was  pocketed  and  preparations  continued. 

Every  vessel  in  tlie  Federal  fleet  was  in  perfect  readiness,  and  J 
tliere  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  for  daybreak.  The  presence  1 
of  the  Confederate  fleet  at  Memphis  was  known,  but  it  was  the  | 
general  iuipression  that  it  would  sail  away  during  the  night. 

At  an  early  morning  hour,  just  as  the  crews  were  being  piped 
to   breakfast,   the   fleet    began   moving   down.     The   levees   were 
deserted  and  the  city  asleep.     Not  a  battery  conld  be  sighted  and 
not  a  gun  roared  defiance.     Tlie  foremost  vessel  had  passed  the  | 
center  of  the  city  before  anyone  caught  siglit  of    Montgomery's  \ 
little  fleet  over  in  the  bend  on  the  Arkansas  shore.     It  was  there, 
and  its  presence  meant  fight.     The  leading  Federal  vessels,  there- 
fore, turned  about  and  started  back  up  stream,  with  the  two-fold   ' 
object  of  allowing  the  men  to  finish  their  meal  and  to  draw  the  Con- 
federates out  into  the  river. 

It  has  been  written  that  the  Confederates  construed  thismov&'J 
ment  into  a  sign  of  running  away.     Commodore  Montgomery  was 
not  so  simple  as  that.     He  gave  the  signal  to  advance,  because  so 
long  as  Iiis  fleet  could  fight  bows  on  to  the  current  he  would  have 
an  advaiita^u. 

The  first  gun  of  the  fight  was  fired  by  the  Little  Bebel.  She 
was  then  within  fair  range  of  the  Cairo,  but  the  shot  fiew  far  above 
her,  and  landed  near  the  shore.  The  Cairo  yawed  and  returned  the 
compliment  with  four  or  five  shot,  none  of  which  took  effect.  The 
Federal  fleet  nbw  prepared  for  action,  and  hundreds  of  citizens 
began  crowding  tlie  river  bank  to  witness  what  none  of  them  had 
ever  seen  before.  The  Little  Rebel  steamed  ahead,  firing  rapidly, 
and  grazing  the  Cairo  twice,  but  in  the  course  of  fifteen  minutes 
she  was  struck  four  times,  had  three  or  four  men  killed  and  several 
wounded,  and  another  shot  bo  disabled  her  that  she  was  deserted  by 
ber  crew.  One  of  the  shot  she  received  passed  entirely  through 
her,  catting  beams  in  two,  and  making  match-wood  of  heavy  oafc 
planks.     Not  one  of  her  shot  struck  a  Federal  vessel, 

Tlie  Confederate  gun-boat  Lovell  moved  up  to  engage  the  Caron- 
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delet,  bat  had  to  sheer  oat  of  the  coarse  of  a  Federal  ram  and  engage 
with  the  Benton.  The  first  few  ^hots  on  both  sides  were  wasted. 
Then  the  Benton  was  hit  three  times  in  succession,  bat  without 
damage,  and  she  in  return  put  four  shots  into  the  Lovell,  everj 
one  of  which  counted  with  terrible  effect.  The  Lovell  had  two 
guns — the  Benton  twelve  or  fourteen,  and  the  wonder  is,  that  the 
former  was  not  blown  out  of  water  in  five  minutes.  Not  onlj  did 
the  Benton  open  on  her,  but  two  or  three  other  Federal  craft 
also,  but  she  kept  her  place  and  hung  on  until  she  was  reported  to 
be  sinking.  A  solid  shot  had  bored  a  hole  through  her  at  the 
water-line  large  enough  for  a  man  to  crawl  in,  and  the  water  gushed 
in  so  fast  that  she  was  settling  down  when  the  first  cry  was  raised. 
Her  last  gun  was  fired  while  she  was  staggering  froih  side  to  side, 
and  the  ball  had  scarcely  left  the  gun  when  the  craft  went  to  the 
bottom.  About  half  her  crew  were  saved  by  their  own  efforts, 
but  the  rest  were  either  carried  down  with  the  vessel  or  were 
drowned  with  the  roar  of  battle  in  their  ears. 

The  Confederates  had  fitted  the  Beauregard  out  as  a  ram,  but  she 
bore  no  comparison  with  others  launched  at  a  later  day  in  the  war. 
She  pushed  her  way  to  the  front  to  ram  at  one  of  the  gun-boats, 
but  was  met  by  the  Federal  ram,  Queen  of  the  West.  The  Beau- 
regard gave  her  two  heavy  shot  in  succession,  and  though  no 
great  damage  was  inflicted,  the  Queen  sheered  off.  The  Confeder- 
ate ram  Price  now  advanced,  and  the  Queen  was  reinforced  by  the 
Monarch.  For  a  few  minutes  the  gun-boat  firing  was  almost  entirely 
suspended  to  witness  the  contest  between  the  strange  monsters. 
They  churned  the  river  to  foam  as  they  dashed  and  dodged  under 
a  full  head  of  steam,  and  their  guns  were  not  idle  for  a  single 
moment. 

The  Queen  ran  for  the  Beauregard  again,  scraped  her  stern  by  a 
miss,  and  continued  on  and  struck  the  Price  a  death-blow  which 
was  heard  far  away.  The  people  on  shore  heard  the  shivering 
and  grinding  and  splintering  of  timbers,  and  knew  that  the  Price 
must  have  been  terribly  damaged.  The  Queen  not  only  tore  away 
one  of  her  side-wheels,  but  crushed  in  everything  beyond  it,  and  the 
Price  had  scarcely  time  to  reach  the  shore,  a  few  hundred  feet  away, 
when  she  became  water-logged  and  useless.  One  of  her  guns  was 
upset  by  the  shock  of  the  collision,  and  the  other  was  under  water 
as  the  craft  touched  the  bank,  so  that  she  was  thereafter  entirely 
out  of  the  fight 

Meanwhile  the  Beauregard  and  Monarch  had  been  battering  away 
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at  each  other  and  watching  for  a  good  opening  to  ram.  They  sud- 
denly started  for  each  other  with  full  heads  of  steam  and  abont  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  go,  and  both  firing  as  they  advanced.  At  this 
point  the  Queen  returned  from  her  conflict  with  the  Price,  and  the 
Beauregard  altered  her  course  and  took  the  new  arrival.  The 
attack  was  so  sudden  that  it  could  not  be  avoided,  and  the  Queen 
received  a  blow  which  disabled  her  and  sent  her  adrift  on  the  cur- 
rent. Hardly  had  the  Beauregard  backed  oflf  when  the  Monarch 
bore  down  upon  her  at  full  speed  and  went  crashing  into  her  bows 
with  a  force  that  almost  sheared  six  feet  of  the  stem  of  the  boat 
completely  off.  The  Beauregard  was  sinking  before  the  ram  had 
backed  out,  and  in  five  minutes  was  at  the  bottom. 

The  Van  Dorn,  Sumter,  Thompson,  and  Bragg  were  yet  left  to 
the  Confederates.  All  of  these  had  received  more  or  less  damage 
from  shot  and  shell,  and  the  four  would  not  have  been  a  match  for 
the  poorest  gun-boat  in  the  Federal  fleet.  As  soon  as  the  rams  were 
disposed  of,  the  entire  fleet  moved  down  to  crush  the  four  vessels, 
and  they  made  quick  work  of  it.  The  Yan  Dorn,  which  was  the 
Confederate  flag-ship,  and  of  good  speed,  turned  around  and  ran 
away,  the  other  three  were  run  ashore  and  deserted. 

Memphis  had  thus  fallen,  and  a  Confederate  fleet  been  blotted 
out.  The  loss  in  men  aboard  the  latter  was  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five,  while  the  Federals  had  but 
three  or  four  men  wounded.  General  Thompson,  as  stated,  had 
removed  his  forces  and  tlie  public  stores,  and  as  the  fight  on  the 
river  ended  the  last  train  of  ears  j)u]led  out  of  the  city  and  left  it 
to  be  surrendered  by  the  civil  authorities.  The  rivers  had  brought 
b:i<l  luck  to  the  Confederates.  One  after  another,  Fort  Henry,  Fort 
Donelson,  Island  No.  10,  Shiloh,  Fort  Iiandolph,  and  Corinth  had 
fallen,  and  now  Memphis  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Federals  and  the 
river  fleet  annihilated. 

Among  the  spectators  on  the  bluiTs  at  Memphis  were  scores  of 
women.  Durincr  most  of  the  enG:an:ement  the  crowd  was  as  silent 
as  death.  Many  of  tlie  luige  missiles  tlirown  by  friend  or  foe 
passed  over  their  heads  into  tlie  streets,  and  in  some  cases  into  the 
houses,  hut  not  a  woman  left  the  crowd,  and  not  an  eye  was  turned 
from  the  thrilling  drama  being  enaeted  on  the  bosom  of  the  muddy 
river  at  their  feet.  When  it  was  all  over  a  groan  of  despair  passed 
through  the  crowd,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  bluffs  were  deserted. 


\jt  fast  |i9|t  of  tje  Hanitirr. 


i'HERE  was  no  way  to  Richmond  which  was  not  tried 
during  tlie  war,  and  one  of  the  earlier  ways  was  up  the 
JamcB  River.  Afterwards,  when  the  world  looked  on 
while  one  hundred  thousand  men  battered  at  the  gates 
of  the  Confederate  capital  for  niontlie  and  months  with- 
ont  gaining  an  inch,  the  movement  up  the  James  was  the  subject  of 
much  ridicule,  and  yet  it  was  made  in  all  seriousness  and  with  great 
hopes  of  snccess.  Norfolk  had  been  evacuated  by  the  ConfedGrates, 
the  dreaded  Merrimac  had  been  blown  up,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
Federal  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  the  man  who  believed  that  three 
or  four  guu-boata  could  make  their  way  to  the  wharves  at  Richmond 
without  encountering  serious  opposition. 

The  Galena  was  sent  on  ahead  to  pilot  the  way,  and  after  a  few 
hours  was  followed  by  the  Naugatuck,  the  Monitor,  the  Port  Royal 
and  the  Aroostook.  The  sight  of  this  single  gun-boat  making  her 
way  up  the  stream  tilled  the  Confederates  with  astonishment, 
and  at  every  rod  of  her  progress  she  was  greeted  with  the  tire  of 
ninsketry.  Field  batteries  were  hastily  oi-dered  to  points  from 
which  she  could  be  assailed,  and  in  some  instances  parts  of  infantry 
regiments  took  cover  and  kept  up  a  hot  Are  as  long  as  tlie  boat  was 
within  range.  The  Galena  wag  struck  by  over  nine  luindred  bullets 
within  twelve  hours,  and  yet  so  well  was  her  crew  sheltered  that  she 
had  only  one  man  slightly  wounded  by  this  fire. 

Three  miles  below  "Williamshurg  the  Galena  found  a  Confederate 
infantry  company  of  about  seventy  men  drawn  up  in  line  on  the 
bank.  A  farmer  on  horseback  had  brought  the  news  that  the  boat 
was  coming  np,  and  the  c^iptain  of  the  company  realized  that  some- 
thing must  be  done.  Forming  his  men  in  two  ranks,  and  placing 
himself  at  their  head  with  drawn  sword,  he  waited  until  the  gun- 
boat came  within  lialf  a  mile,  and  then  called  out: 

*'Stop  that  boat  and  surrpu'lor ! " 
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Greatly  to  his  surprise,  the  Galena  did  not  stop,  and  he  hailed  her 
again  with : 

"  Surrender,  or  I'll  have  to  fire  upon  and  sink  you ! " 

This  was  followed  by  a  fusilade  of  musketry,  but  a  shell  from  the 
gun-boat  sent  the  whole  company  traveling  inland  at  the  top  of 
their  speed.  At  Williamsburg  the  Galena  was  joined  by  the  rest  of 
the  fleet,  and  all  steamed  forward  with  the  expectation  of  going  to 
Richmond. 

About  seven  miles  and  a  half  below  the  city  of  Richmond,  where 
the  James  takes  a  bold  bend,  one  could,  in  1880,  find  Fort  Darling 
almost  as  it  appeared  the  day  the  adventurous  Federal  fleet  appeared 
in  sight.  The  walls  have  sunk,  grass  and  bushes  have  grown  up  in 
great  plenty,  but  one  can  still  see  where  every  gun  was  placed  and 
note  what  a  plunging  fire  was  had  from  that  elevation. 

That  road  to  Richmond  had  not  been  forgotten.  In  addition  to 
the  fort  and  its  heavy  ordnance,  a  line  of  piles  had  been  driven 
across  the  river,  leaving  only  an  opening  in  the  center  wide  enough 
for  a  single  vessel  to  pass.  There  were  rifle-pits  along  the  banks, 
and  perfect  shelter  for  the  garrison,  and  the  Federal  fleet  advanced 
to  find  its  coming  provided  for. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Federal  gun-boats  had  been  victorious  in 
almost  every  contest,  and  the  appearance  of  the  fleet  in  the  James 
caused  the  Confederates  no  little  anxiety.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
boats  could  take  any  position  and  maintain  it  despite  any  fire,  but 
this  engagement  was  to  j>rove  the  contrary. 

Owing  to  the  narrow  channel,  the  gun-boats  must  fight  at  a  dis- 
advantaixe.  Tlie  Galena  led  the  fleet  to  within  a  few  rods  of  the 
obstruction,  and  then  swung  her  broadside  to  the  fort,  and  dropped 
her  anciior.  The  Monitor  came  next,  oloselv  followed  by  the  others, 
and  not  a  shot  was  flred  until  the  fleet  was  in  position.  The  dis- 
tance was  not  above  eiglit  hundred  vards,  when  the  fight  began,  and 
everv  inovcnuMit  aboard  the  boats  could  be  plainly  seen  from  the 
fort.  At  eight  o'clock  of  a  beautiful  summer  morning  the  Galena 
opened  the  l>onihar\lnient  bv  hurling  a  ponderous  shell  plump 
airainst  the  fv>rt. 

That  shell  was  answered  from  every  orim  which  would  bear  on  the 
tleet,and  within  ten  minutes  the  fleet  realized  its  mistake  in  anchor- 
in  i:  so  ntMr.  None  of  the  iruns  could  be  elevated  sufficiently  to 
damage  the  fort,  while  the  guns  of  the  latter  had  a  plunging  fire, 
territic  in  etTect. 

rhc  tii^t   luUf  doi'ci;  >'-ots  fell  into  the  river,  sending  showers 
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dear  ovef  the  targets  aimed  at,  and  then  a  solid  shot  crashed  through 
the  Galena  and  dropped  into  the  water.  A  second  ripped  open  the 
deck  of  the  Aroostook,  and  the  Confederates  cheered  again  and 
again  and  settled  down  for  a  steady  fight. 

Had  every  iron-clad  which  the  Federals  built  during  the  war  been 
stationed  in  the  James  below  Fort  Darling  that  day,  the  road  ta 
Richmond  could  not  have  been  opened.  The  stream  was  too  narrow 
for  the  boats  to  keep  in  motion,  and  the  elevation  was  too  great  to* 
enable  them  to  injure  the  fort.  He  who  looks  over  the  ground  will 
find  that  most  of  the  shot  and  shell  entered  the -bluffs  fifty  feet 
below  the  fort.     Such  as  struck  higher  inflicted  no  damage. 

Never  was  greater  pluck  displayed  than  on  board  the  Oalena. 
For  an  hour  and  forty  minutes  she  was  within  long  rifle-range  of 
the  fort  and  under  the  fire  of  twelve  guns,  and  the  wonder  was  that 
she  ever  got  out  of  the  trap.  The  water  around  was  kept  white 
with  the  shot  falling  about  her,  and  once  every  five  minutes  she  wa^ 
fairly  hit.  She  carried  five  cannon-balls  out  of  the  fight  with  her, 
and  showed  scars  to  prove  that  she  was  hit  twenty-three  times. 
Five  solid  shot  passed  completely  through  her,  and  three  shells  ex- 
ploded in  her  hold.  One  soMd  shot  tore  through  three  bulk-heads 
and  wounded  four  men,  and  one  shell  which  exploded  on  deck 
killed  two  men  and  wounded  five  others.  The  carpenter  reported 
six  leaks  before  the  fight  was. half  over,  and  once  she  was  on  fire  in 
two  places,  but  she  was  held  right  there  until  it  was  realized  that 
further  fighting  was  simply  throwing  human  life  away.  When  she 
dropped  out  of  the  fight  she  did  not  have  one  hundred  pounds  of 
powder  left,  and  thirty  of  her  crew  had  been  killed  or  wounded. 

This  was  the  only  time  the  Monitor  was  ever  engaged  at  such 
short  range  against  a  fort,  and  it  was  also  her  last  fight.  She  took 
position  close  to  the  Galena,  but  as  soon  as  struck  on  the  turret  by 
a  solid  shot  she  dropped  down  the  stream.  During  the  fight  she 
was  struck  four  times.  When  she  returned  to  Norfolk  the  greatest 
care  was  taken  to  prevent  the  public  from  learning  the  extent  of 
her  injuries,  and  reports  were  circulated  that  the  shot  did  not  even 
dent  her  plates.  This  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Confed- 
erates. As  a  matter  of  fact,  vouched  forbv  the  men  aboard  of  her 
in  that  fight,  the  first  shot  so  jarred  her  turret  that  a  second  one 
would  have  drifted  her  out  of  the  fight.  The  other  shot  did  not 
penetrate,  none  of  them  striking  squarely,  but  they  cracked  and 
bulged  her  plates  in  a  manner  to  prove  that  if  she  came  under  the 
fire  of  an  eleven-inch  gun  she  would  be  riddled  like  a  sieve.     She 
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fired  at  intervals  during  the  two  hours'  contest,  but  might  as  well 
have  saved  her  ammunition.  While  the  Galena,  entirely  nn- 
armored,  remained  stationary  for  almost  two  hours  and  took  the  fire 
as  it  came,  the  Monitor  was  constantly  shifting  about  to  destroy  the 
aim.  This  saved  her  from  going  to  the  bottom.  She  had  been  the 
subject  of  so  much  boasting  that  her  commander  did  not  want  the 
mortification  of  seeing  her  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  James  River. 
Stories  were  set  afloat  about  the  Confederate  gunners  fleeing  from 
their  posts  when  they  caught  sight  of  her,  and  of  the  little  iron- 
clad boldly  replying  to  the  concentrated  fire  of  seven  or  eight  guns, 
but  they  were  canards.  The  position  she  occupied  is  marked  on  a 
tree,  and  the  fact  that  she  was  badly  hurt  by  the  missiles  which 
struck  her  was  proven  by  her  future  idleness  until  she  went  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Atlantic  in  a  storm. 

The  Naugatuck  was  armed  with  only  one  gun — a  one  hundred 
pounder,  and  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  round  it  burst  and  wounded  five 
or  six  of  the  crew.  Not  one  of  the  shells  from  this  gun  struck 
within  fifty  feet  of  the  fort,  but  all  were  buried  in  the  bluffs.  A 
company  of  rifiemen  were  on  their  way  to  open  fire  upon  her  from 
the  river  bank  when  she  drifted  out  of  the  fight,  having  been  struck 
twice,  but  receiving  no  particular  damage. 

The  fire  of  the  Port  Eoyal  was  accurate  and  steady,  eliciting  the 
praise  of  the  Confederate  gunners,  and  some  of  them  wonder  to 
this  day  why  she  was  not  sent  to  tlie  bottom.  She  was  a  fair  target, 
but  was  only  hit  three  or  four  times  and  onlv  had  two  or  three  men 
wounded  by  splinters.  The  sliot  falling  about  her  kept  her  decks 
wet  witli  water,  and  as  many  as  twenty  missiles  passed  by  or  over  her 
so  close  that  their  wind  was  plainly  felt.  One  solid  shot  which 
howled  over  her  l)lew  the  caps  from  the  iieads  of  three  men  and 
blinded  a  gunner  so  that  he  could  distinguish  nothing  for  hours. 

The  Aroostook  fired  about  forty  rounds  and  was  hit  four  or  five 
times,  but  had  onlv  two  or  tliree  men  sliirhtlv  wounded.  Ilavint^  a 
position  below  tlie  rest  of  the  fleet  slie  had  a  better  chance  to  elevate 
her  <::uiis,  and  vet  everv  sliot  was  wasted.  In  the  heat  of  the  fio:ht, 
hotli  fort  and  fleet  beimr  hidden  bv  the  smoke,  a  Confederate  soldier 
started  to  swim  out  to  tlie  Aroostock  and  disable  her  by  cutting  her 
rudder  chains,  but  he  was  killed  before  reaching  the  vessel  by  a 
shot  from  the  fort. 

The  location  of  the  fort  gave  it  an  advantage  in  long  range  and  a 
plunirimr  Are,  but  without  the  obstructions  in  the  river  the  gun- 
boats would   have   swept  ]>ast   without   clieckini;  speed.     Over  two 
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hundred  shot  and  shell  were  £i^  at  it  during  the  bombardment, 
and  yat  only  two  or  three  men  were  wounded,  and  tlioee  in  the  rifle- 
pits.  The  damage  to  the  fort  was  too  trifling  to  be  noticed  in 
official  reports.  It  was  one  of  the  first  instances  where  obstrQctions 
were  used  to  hold  a  fleet  under  flre,  and  the  advantage  was  so  clearly 
apparent  in  this  instance  that  channel  obstructions  were  at  once 
made  a  part  of  the  Confederate  war  programma 


icto  t\^t  ^thXiiiB  %ttooh.  Jcrt  f  ulaskl 


ERHAPS  the  whole  war  record  of  America  does  not 
offer  another  such  circumstance  as  the  long  siege  and 
final  capture  of  Fort  Pulaski,  inasumch  as  the  loss  of 
life  on  the  Federal  side  was  simply  one  single  man 
killed  by  Confederate  missiles.  The  Federals  did  not 
deem  it  prudent  to  attempt  to  pass  the  fort  to  attack  Savannah, 
and  after  studying  over  the  position  of  affairs,  it  was  discovered 
that  it  could  be  Hanked  by  passing  light-drai\ght  boats  through  the 
marsh  channels,  and  by  way  of  a  tortuous  channel  from  Hilton 
Head. 

It  WHS  naturally  believed  that  when  Fort  Pulaski  found  itself 
cut  off  from  communication  with  the  Confederacy,  with  no  possible 
chance  of  obtaining  either  reinforcements  or  provisions,  a  demand 
for  surrender  would  not  have  to  be  enforced.  But  Sherman  was 
niistakon  in  his  man.  The  commander.  Colonel  Olmstead,  replied 
that  ho  should  hold  the  fort  iis  long  as  he  had  a  gun  left  in 
posiriiMi,  and  he  made  i::ood  his  assertion. 

Opposite  the  fort  was  Tvbee  Island,  a  spot  of  ground  composed 
ot  marsh,  sand,  quiek-sand,  with  some  serub  forest.  It  was  hardly 
passable,  and  Tulaski  had  never  dreamed  of  danger  from  this  quar- 
ter. That  was  the  weakest  side  of  the  fort,  and  but  few  of  its 
guns  bore  in  that  direerion.  For  long  weeks  Sherman  was  content 
with  eutting  olY  eonununiearion,  believing  tliat  the  garrison  would 
sv>on  be  starved  into  surrender.  b:ir  about  :iie  time  he  wiis  relieved 
auvl  Hunter  sent  to  that  depar:!uen:,  Gibnore  appeared  on  the 
sv'O'je.  a!id  iiere  it  was  that  lie  :rave  evidenee  of  his  jjenius  for  over- 
ev^ining  vlitVuMilties  wiiii'h  seeni<.\]  iiisurinountahle  to  other  men.  It 
wa-  iris  idea  :v>  rake  Pv»ssess:o:i  ot  Tybee  Island  and  mcmt  upon  it 
sueii  v^Tiinanee  as  wo'.;lvi  k:^vk  :i.e  ::hiso:iry  of  the  fort  to  pieces. 
Whe!i  told  tiiat  t:\e  :rrv^">r^i  was  i;.;rvi'.v  nr!n  enonofh  to  sustain  the 
wi-vrlit  v>f  a  :nan.  an»i  :\i.\:  \:\  ls\/.":\s  where  i:  w:is,  the  sand  was 
leg  vieep.  iie  merely  replhvi  :l..i:  :.v    •  ^uhi  p'.ant  a  eolumbiad  on  any 
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spot  where  a  soldier  coald  stand.  In  after  years  he  improved  on 
that,  and  could  plant  one  wherever  a  frog  could  find  a  resting 
place. 

Before  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  Federals,  the  fort  was  in 
daily  communication  with  Savannah,  and  for  this  reason  was  not 
supplied  with  provisions  and  ammunition  for  a  siege.  When  com- 
munication was  cut  off,  there  was  a  careful  overhauling  of  stores  to 
see  what  was  on  hand  and  how  long  it  could  be  made  to  last.  The 
garrison  was  at  once  put  on  half-rations.  Even  at  that  date,  when 
the  war  was  only  nine  or  ten  months  old,  half-rations  in. a  Confed- 
erate fort  meant  such  meager  supplies  as  the  besiegers  would  have 
starved  on. 

There  were  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  the  fort,  and 
in  addition  to  short  rations  they  were  harassed  by  feints  and  attacks 
'almost  daily  for  long  months.  Hunger  sharpened  the  wits  of  the 
besieged,  and  it  is  a  fact  vouched  for  by  officers  in  the  fort  that 
for  weeks  and  weeks  the  men  spliced  out  their  rations  by  devices 
worthy  of  Yankee  ingenuity.  Fish-lines  were  soon  as  plenty  as 
muskets,  and  every  soldier  off  duty  became  a  fisherman.  When 
fish  were  scarce  frogs  were  plenty,  and  the  hungry  soldier  not  only 
ate  the  hind  legs  but  all  the  rest  of  the  animal. 

Scouts  were  made  by  small  parties  in  all  directions  for  stray  cattle 
and  pigs,  and  in  one  way  and  another  the  provisions  were  made  .to 
hold  out  until  the  Federals  grew  weary  of  the  attempt  to  starve  the 
garrison  into  surrender.  It  was  then  that  Gilmore  stepped  to  the 
front  with  his  plan  to  bombard  the  fort  from  Tybee  Island.  That 
part  of  the  island  not  composed  of  sand  and  marsh  was  thicket  and 
forest,  and  it  was  no  small  task  to  make  a  clearing  for  a  landing- 
place. 

The  spot  selected  for  the  first  battery  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  fort,  and  the  nearest  landing-place  was  almost  as  distant 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Landing  the  heavy  siege-guns  was  a 
task  to  tax  both  brain  and  muscle.  No  boat  could  run  in  except 
when  the  tide  was  up,  and  there  was  a  dead  lift  of  albout  six  feet 
on  each  gun  to  swing  it  over  the  bank.  One  piece  fell  as  it  was 
being  lifted,  and  crashed  through  the  deck  into  the  hold,  injuring 
three  or  four  men ;  and  another  was  dropped  into  the  water  in  a 
perpendicular  manner,  and  such  was  the  nature  of  the  bottom  that  it 
disappeared  muzzle  foremost  and  was  never  recovered. 

The  guns  once  landed,  and  there  were  over  thirty  of  them,  the 
real  task  was  only  begun.     A  soil  in  which  a  soldier  would  sink 
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deep  at  every  step  would  not,  of  course,  support  a  gun.  The  first 
one  attempted  to  be  moved  was  mounted  on  trucks  and  five  hun- 
dred men  put  at  the  drag-rope,  but  the  wheels  of  the  truck  sunk 
almost  out  of  sight  without  an  inch  of  progress  being  made. 

Then  Gihnore  set  a  thousand  men  at  work  to  make  a  corduroy 
road  from  the  landing  to  the  battery,  the  remains  of  which  could 
be  distinctly  traced  a  year  ago.  Every  bush,  sapling,  and  tree  up 
to  the  size  of  a  man's  leg  were  cut  in  proper  lengths  and  carried  a 
mile  or  more  on  the  soldiers'  backs,  mostly  between  darkness  and 
dawn.  The  ridges  were  levelled  and  the  hollows  filled  up,  and  he 
laid  out  his  road  and  bedded  it  with  his  poles  and  logs.  In  par- 
ticularly bad  spots  large  logs  were  used,  and  after  days  and  nights 
of  hard  work  a  pretty  firm  roadway  was  secured.  The  cannon 
were  then  mounted  on  trucks  one  after  another  and  drawn  to  the 
battery,  the  heavier  ones  requiring  the  united  strength  of  a 
regiment. 

Reports  reached  the  Confederate  commander  from  time  to  time 
of  what  the  Federals  were  doing  on  the  island,  but  knowing  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  he  deemed  the  landing  and  mounting  of  heavy 
guns  an  impossibility.  Had  a  sortie  been  made  from  the  fort  at  a 
proper  moment,  possession  of  the  island  could  have  been  recovered 
up  to  the  making  of  the  roadway. 

So  craftily  did  Gilmore  work  that  four  or  five  guns  were  in  bat- 
tery before  the  Confederates  suspected  anything.  There  was 
abundance  of  sand  for  earth- works,  but  sucli  was  tlie  fire  from  the 
fort  that  the  guns  nii^ht  as  well  have  been  worked  on  the  open 
ground.  Scarcely  a  missile  was  fired  whicli  fell  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  them. 

No  sooner  were  three  or  four  guns  in  position  than  new  and 
advanced  works  were  beirun.  When  thev  came  within  ran^je  of 
the  fort  there  was  more  or  loss  firing,  but  always  to  the  detriment 
of  Pulaski.  There  are  on  Tvbee  Island  at  this  date  at  least  two 
car-loads  of  rusty,  unexploded  shells  and  cannon  balls,  and  nineteen 
out  of  every  twenty  unexploded  shells  were  fired  from  the  fort.  Its 
solid  shot  in  some  eases  passed  over  the  Federal  guns,  but  in  the 
great  majority  they  fell  far  short  and  were  buried  quite  out  of 
sight  in  the  soil.  In  the  spring  of  18S4:  the  negroes  were  prodding 
the  sand  and  mire  for  these  missiles,  and  numbers  of  them  had 
from  three  to  eight  halls  and  shells. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fire  on  tlie  fort  told  from  the  very  start. 
It  was  almost  the  first  time  in  our  civil  war  that  long-range  guns 
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were  used  against  masonry,  and  the  result  astonished  thousands.  At 
the  range  of  two  miles,  the  guns  carrying  thirteen-inch  shells  sent 
them  against  the  stone  and  brick  with  a  bang  plainly  heard  by  the 
men  at  the  guns.  Where  one  struck  fairly,  it  not  only  created  a 
deep  and  ragged  cavity,  but  cracked  the  walls  for  six  or  eight  feet 
in  several  directions.  It  was  the  result  of  that  fire  and  its  damages 
which  caused  the  Confederates  to  heap  sand-bags  in  front  of  the 
brick  walls  of  Fort  Sumter. 

While  it  was  realized  before  fifty  shots  were  fired  that  the  fort 
must  surrender  or  be  knocked  to  pieces  around  the  heads  of  the 
garrison,  there  was  a  determination  to  hold  it  to  the  last,  and  such 
guns  as  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Federals  were  never 
silent.  As  a  specimen  of  what  Gilmore  had  in  store  for  a  futui'c 
day,  he  sent  one  shell  through  a  breach  in  the  wall  which  dis- 
mounted a  gun  and  killed  four  of  its  men,  and  in  its  explosion  a 
second  later  wounded  eight  men  and  rendered  another  cannon  use- 
less for  two  or  three  days.  One  shell  from  a  mortar  killed  three 
men  and  wounded  seven,  and  a  second  buried  itself  in  the  ground 
and  excavated  a  hole  into  which  a  yoke  of  oxen  could  have  been 
dumped.  Most  of  the  mortar  shots  passed  over,  but  the  fire  of  the 
guns  was  terribly  accurate. 

On  the  tenth  of  April,  1862,  Gilmore  was  ready  for  a  bombard- 
ment, and  he  opened  a  fire  the  like  of  which  had  not  previously 
been  directed  against  a  fort  of  that  character.  Guns  had  been 
taken  from  other  positions  and  mounted  in  the  breaches  he  had  al- 
ready made,  but  the  calibre  was  too  light.  While  Pulaski  made  a 
respectable  show  of  defense  so  far  as  noise  went,  its  missiles  might 
as  well  have  been  buried  in  the  parade  ground.  Every  shot  from 
the  batteries  brought  down  the  bricks,  and  the  men  were  repeatedly 
driven  to  seek  shelter  from  the  fire.  All  day  and  far  into  the  night 
Gilmore  continued  his  bombardment  without  a  rest,  and  he  was  at 
work  bright  and  early  next  day.  On  the  eleventh,  a  Federal  artil- 
lerist, who  recklessly  exposed  himself  outside  the  works,  was  struck 
and  killed  by  a  fragment  of  a  shell,  and  strangely  enough  his  was 
the  only  life  sacrificed  on  that  side  in  the  whole  undertaking. 

Before  noon  of  the  second  day  many  of  the  guns  in  the  fort  were 
dismounted,  its  walls  were  rent  and  riven  and  knocked  about,  and 
the  garrison  realized  the  hopelessness  of  further  defense  of  a  work 
never  intended  to  withstand  an  attack  from  that  side.  The  fiag 
was,  therefore,  hauled  down  and  the  Federals  invited  to  take  posses- 
sion.    Six  hours  more  of  the  heavy  fire  would  have  left  nothing  but 
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a  heap  of  rains,  and  dnring  the  last  two  honrs  of  the  bombardment 
the  garrieoD  was  momentarily  exposed  to  deetrnctioD  by  the  danger 
to  the  niagaziac.  One  shell  penetrated  within  two  feet  of  the 
powder  before  exploding,  aiid  the  concnsBion  upeet  kegs  of  powder 
standing  on-end.  Another  exploded  in  the  midstof  a  large  qnan- 
tity  of  fixed  ainmnnition,  but  fortunately  withont  igniting  any  of 
it.  It  is  given  as  a  carious  incident  of  war  that,  by  the  explosion 
of  the  same  shell,  two  brothers  lost  an  arm  each  —  one  the  right  and 
the  other  the  left.  One  thirteen-inch  shell  made  a  cavity  in  the 
wall  fonr  feet  deep,  throwing  out  at  least  four  wagon-loads  of  brick, 
and  shattering  the  wall  for  a  distance  of  nine  feet  one  way,  thirteen 
another,  and  twenty-eeven  another.  The  surrender  was  sharply 
criticised  by  the  Confederate  press,  but  it  is  doubted  if  there  was  a 
brarer  struggle,  all  things  considered,  during  the  entire  war. 


€^t  ^it^t  anir  Captnre  of  f  irkskrj. 


?  HEUE  were,  beginning  from  the  hour  when  McClellan 
was  attacked  on  the  Chickahotninj,  half  a  dozen 
periods  during  the  war  when  Bichmoad  was  open  to 
capture  by  the  Federale,  and  yet  it  was  held  nntil 
events  necessitated  its  evacuation.  There  never  was  an 
hoar,  from  the  time  Vicksburg  was  first  invested,  nntil  Pemberton's 
surrender,  when  there  was  the  least  chance  for  its  capture,  and  yet  the 
Federal  government  made  no  count  of  life  or  treasure  in  seeking 
to  bring  it  about.  All  military  men  saw,  after  the  war,  how  Rich- 
mond could  have  been  taken  and  wondered  that  it  was  not,  bot  no 
one  has  asserted  that  Ticksbnrg  should  have  fallen  an  hour  before 
it  did.  The  iron-clad  fleet  could  run  the  batteries,  but  with  the 
bluffs  lined  with  guns  for  miles,  and  field  batteries  posted  all  along 
the  banks,  a  boat  could  effect  no  more  at  one  point  than  another. 
The  country  back  offered  every  advantage  to  an  army  of  defense, 
being  broken  and  timbered  and  easily  fortified,  and  when  Sherman 
let  go  of  the  undertaking  it  was  in  the  belief  that  nothing  but  a 
long  siege  could  ever  give  a  Federal  general  possession  of  the  place. 
Other  points  along  the  river  fell  into  Federal  hands  at  the  first 
attack,  bnt  Vickabnrg  was  a  Gibraltar  which  the  Confederates  were 
determined  to  hold  at  any  cost. 

A  few  families  out  of  the  many  sought  safety  in  the  interior,  or 
left  the  state  altogether  when  it  was  realized  that  Vicksburg  was  to 
be  attacked  and  defended  with  desperate  energy,  bat  the  majority 
remained.  Indeed,  they  were  not  prepared  to  go.  A  siege  offered 
scarcely  more  anxiety  than  a  hurried  removal  to  a  locality  among 
strangers  who  had  enough  to  endure  without  further  burdens.  As 
the  city  faces  the  river  the  only  danger  to  be  feared  was  from  the 
fleet.  To  escape  this  almost  every  household  had  its  cave  in  the 
bluffs.  These  were  tunnels,  having  their  openings  on  the  far  side 
of  the  blufis,  and  generally  ending  in  a  chamber  after  running  in 
ten  or  twelve  feet.     Having  from  fifty  to  five  hundred  feet  of  solid 
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hill  between  them  and  the  riyer,  the  people  sheltered  in  theae  oavai 
were  perfectly  safe  from  miBsileB,  bat  the  danger  was  in  getting  to 
them.  The  Federal  fleet  did  not  send  word  in  advanoe  when  a 
bombardment  was  to  begin,  and  the  fire  was  as  likely  to  open  at 
midnight  as  any  hoar  in  the  day.  At  the  first  gnn  everybody 
woald  start  np.  At  the  second  or  third  the  non-combatants  woold 
prepare  to  rash  to  shelter,  and  the  rash  mast  be  made  with  solid 
shot  and  barsting  shell  soanding  their  fearf al  warnings  to  make 
haste.  Women  and  children  were  at  times  half  baried  or  knocked 
down  as  they  ran,  bat  the  deaths  were  few  and  far  between* 
Probably  the  entire  list  woald  not  connt  np  a  dozen  names. 

A  man  would  hardly  dare  attempt  to  compute  the  weight  of 
Federal  metal  harled  into  Yicksbnrg,  from  first  to  last,  but  he  who 
visits  the  place,  and  looks  for  what  he  may  consider  legitimate 
results,  will  be  greatly  disappointed.  There  are  six  buildings  in  the 
city  showing  scars  of  the  bombardment  Kot  more  than  two  or 
three  baildings  were  fired  and  destroyed,  and  the  citizens  do  not 
remember  a  case  where  any  one  was  killed  in  a  house.  Cannon^' 
balls  and  pieces  of  shell  and  grape-shot  were  thick  enough  in  the 
streets,  and  bullets  could  be  picked  up  everywhere,  yet  the  fire 
from  the  river,  from  first  to  last,  amounted  to  little  more  than  throw- 
ing away  ammunition.  Upon  one  occasion  an  iron-clad  steamed 
slowly  along  for  a  distance  of  two  miles,  throwing  grape  into  the 
town  as  fast  as  her  guns  could  bo  fired,  yet  only  one  house  was  hit 
hard  enough  to  leave  scars.  That  house  is  there  to-day,  and  so  are 
hundreds  of  people  who  passed  through  it  all,  and  dodged  death  so 
often  and  in  so  many  different  forms  that  they  came  to  consider 
themselves  bullet-proof. 

The  cut-off  which  General  Williams  first  began  across  the  Penin- 
sula opposite  Vicksburg  and  about  five  miles  from  the  city  was 
intended  to  isolate  the  post  and  render  its  defenses  worthless.  The 
length  of  the  cut  was  only  a  mile,  and  had  things  worked  as  intended, 
Vicksburg  must  have  surrendered  or  been  evacuated  within  a  week. 
Williams  could  not  get  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  to  run  into  his 
ditch.  He  had  the  advice  of  the  best  civil  engineers,  but  however 
well  they  understood  surveying  a  line  of  defense,  they  did  not 
understand  the  nature  of  the  big  river.  The  angle  at  which  they 
struck  the  river  was  incorrect.  It  was  correct  from  an  engineer's 
standpoint,  but  the  erratic  nature  of  the  current  had  not  been  con- 
sidered. Therefore  the  diggers  had  the  strange  spectacle  before 
them  of  a  great  river  rushing  past  the   open  mouth  of  a  ditch 
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lower  than  the  drift-wood  Imrrj^ing  by  and  yet  without  enough 
water  flowing  into  the  cut  to  float  a  skiff.  It  was  a  matter  of  annoy- 
ance and  chagrin,  and  the  job  was  finally  abandoned  in  disgust. 

The  two  fleets  had  bombarded  Vicksburg  without  serious  effect, 
and  Sherman  had  lost  two  thousand  men  l)y  attacking  from  the  land 
side.  Grant  now  concentrated  at  Young's  Point  to  try  his  hand  on 
the  canal.  He  had  determined  to  capture  Vicksburg,  and  this  was 
the  easiest  way.  Thousands  of  soldiers  went  to  work  with  pick, 
wheelbarrow  and  spade,  and  a  powerful  dredge  boat  was  also 
brought  into  operation  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ditch.  A  bulkhead 
was  constructed  across  the  mouth  of  the  cut,  and  it  was  hopefully 
believed  that  when  the  spring  floods  came  the  canal  would  prove  a 
grand  success. 

The  work  was  begun  in  January  and  vigorously  pushed  until  near 
the  middle  of  March.  At  that  time  the  bed  of  the  canal  was  down 
at  least  eight  feet  in  the  shallowest  spot,  while  in  others  it  was  three 
or  four  feet  lower.  The  hard  work  had  sent  hundreds  of  men  to  the 
hospital  and  the  grave,  but  a  few  more  days  would  see  the  ironclads 
and  transports  floating  across  the  peninsula  and  flanking  Vicksburg. 
Then  came  disaster.  The  flood  in  the  Mississippi  suddenly  increased, 
the  bulkhead  was  driven  in  with  a  terrible  crash,  and  seven  feet  of 
water  went  booming  through  the  ditch  witli  such  speed  that  a  num- 
ber of  diggera  were  overwhelmed  and  all  the  tools  lost.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  current  would  scour  out  a  deeper  channel,  but  it 
simply  caused  a  removal  of  all  the  camps  in  the  neighborhood, 
filled  up  the  swamps  and  then  ceased  running.  Grant  had  failed 
just  as  Williams  liad  failed.  The  Mississippi  would  run  past  the 
canal  instead  of  into  it. 

Years  after,  when  gun-boat  and  battery  were  no  more,  and  the 
soldier  slept  in  his  grave  or  tilled  the  soil,  the  great  river  was  seized 
with  a  sudden  whim,  and  alone  and  unaided  it  cut  its  way  across 
that  neck  of  land  in  the  most  vigorous  manner. 

Grant  turned  from  the  canal  to  find  another  route.  He  went 
seventy-five  miles  above  Vicksburg  to  Lake  Providence,  intending 
to  work  down  into  Swan  Lake,  Black  River,  Red  River,  and  so  on 
down  into  the  Mississippi.  This  would  flank  Vicksburg  just  the 
same,  and  he  went  at  his  task  with  a  determination  to  win.  If 
Captain  Eads  were  asked  to-day  how  much  time  and  .money  he 
would  demand  to  open  that  route  and  send  ten  steamboats  down,  he 
would  place  the  sum  at  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  the  time  at 
months.     At  the  very  outset  five  thousand  men  were  set  at  work  to 
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deepen  a  aluggisli  creek  six  or  j^ven-  miles  long.  It  was  the  stui-i 
of  the  cut  off  at  Uiand  No.  in  •tvar  iigain.  Trees,  stumps,  otia^ 
and  roota  were  the  constant  and  troublesome  obstructions,  aud  Uie 
men  working  in  the  mud  and  water  and  malaria  were  eoon  made 
sick.  There  was  scarcely  a  mile  of  the  long  route  free  from  ob- 
structions, and  Grant  was  beaten  again.  He  succeeded  in  paseing 
a  few  craft  as  far  as  Lake  Providence,  and  then  he  gave  up  the 
task.  It  was  a  route  which  could  not  tloat  a  barge  nnleee  the  Mis- 
sissippi remained  at  a  high  stage  to  furnish  water. 

Grant  was  dii^uated,  but  not  disheartened.  He  at  onee  prepared 
for  a  third  attempt.  Striking  north  of  Vicksburg  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fortj-  miles,  he  began  operations  at  Moon  Lake.  From 
the  river  he  cut  a  canal  to  enable  his  boats  to  enter  the  lake.  The 
lake  discharged  into  Yazoo  Pass,  the  pass  into  the  Coldwater.  the 
latter  into  the  Tallahatchie,  and  this  stream  emptied  into  the  Yazoo. 
Grant  could  flauk  everything  by  this  route,  and  the  North  now 
looked  upon  Vicksburg  as  good  as  captured.  The  Mississippi 
poured  into  Moon  Lake  and  created  a  heavy  current  along  the 
enCiru  route,  and  the  adjacent  country  was  overflowed,  so  that  the 
Confederates  had  little  opportunity  to  prevent  the  complete  success 
of  this  grand  scheme. 

But  if  they  could  not  prevent  Grant  from  opening  the  route  and 
nsing  it,  they  were  not  to  remain  passive  Ejiectators.  The  day  that 
tlie  Federals  began  operations  at  Moon  Lake,  the  Confederates 
began  work  on  the  Tallahatciiie,  eight  or  ten  miles  above  the  Yallo- 
busha.  Here,  at  a  sharp  bend  in  the  river.  Fort  I'emberton  was 
erected.  While  the  furt  was  hurriedly  constructed,  and  was  noth- 
ing to  boast  of  as  a  work  of  strength,  its  location  and  the  nattm  of 
tlie  ground  on  all  sides,  made  it  iinpreg;nable  and  brought  diBABter 
to  Grant's  scheme. 

The  iron-clads  were  leading  the  way  down  the  Tallahatchie,  and 
nothing  more  serious  than  fu^ilades  by  concealed  sharpshooters  had 
been  enconntored  when  Fort  Pemberton  suddenly  made  its  pres- 
ence known.  The  Chilltcotho,  a  heavily  armed  and  thick-plated 
irou-clad,  moved  boldly  down  and  oj>ened  fire,  suppoaiog  it  to  be 
some  field  work  thrown  up  in  a  hurry  to  protect  two  or  three  light 
guns.  In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  the  iron-clad  backed  out  of 
range  of  the  heavy  guns  of  the  fort,  and  later  on  a  second  gna-boftt 
also  found  the  fire  of  the  fort  too  much  for  her. 

A  force  of  infantry  was  then  landed,  a  battery  constrncted  as 
near  the  fort  as  |)ossible,  and  when  all  was  ready  the  gnn-boato  and 
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battery  opened  fire  and  continued  it  for  liours,  sometimes  silencing 
the  Confederate  guns  for  a  time,  and  again  having  plenty  to  do  to 
hold  their  own.  The  gun-boats  were  considerably  damaged  by  the 
accurate  fire,  ahd  as  the  infantry  had  no  show  of  carrying  the  fort 
by  a  land  attack,  the  expedition  was  abandoned,  and  Grant  had  to 
score  another  failure. 

There  was  just  one  more  chance.  Above  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo 
was  a  creek  running  from  the  Mississippi  River,  to  Steele's  Bayou. 
This  bayou  was  connected  with  others,  and  finally  with  the  Sun- 
flower River.  If  a  way  could  be  opened,  Haines'  BIufiE  could  be 
flanked.  The  soldiers  were  again  set  at  work  to  dig  and  saw  and 
clear  away,  and  Porter  led  the  way  with  his  gun-boats  and  Sherman 
followed  with  a  force  of  infantry.  Between  the  bayous  the  streams 
were  only  wide  enough  to  pass  a  steamer,  and  for  miles  the  trees 
had  to  be  cut  away  or  trimmed  up  to  get  overhanging  limbs  out  of 
the  way.  The  flood  had  now  subsided,  and  the  woods  were  full  of 
Oonfederate  sharpshooters,  while  every  negro  who  could  be  found 
was  set  to  felling  trees  across  the  streams  and  otherwise  obstructing 
them.  Some  days  the  boats  did  not  advance  forty  rods,  and  one 
obstruction  was  no  sooner  removed  than  another  was  encountered. 
Sherman's  infantry  could  do  no  more  than  protect  the  force  engaged 
in  clearing  the  way,  and  finally  it  could  not  even  do  that.  As  the 
expedition  approached  the  Sunflower  River,  the  Confederates  began 
obstructing  the  line  of  retreat  with  the  intention  of  capturing  the 
entire  force.  Success  might  have  attended  the  design  had  not  Sher- 
man been  reinforced  and  the  expedition  ordered  to  return.  It  had 
consumed  weeks  of  time,  lost  many  men,  accomplished  an  immense 
amount  of  labor,  and  without  return.  Haines'  Bluff  was  still 
crowned  with  guns,  and  Vicksburg  was  still  safe  and  defiant.  Grant 
had  tried  every  way  but  one.  That  was  to  move  up  against  Pem- 
berton's  fortifications  and  hang  there  and  fight  him  until  Vicksburg 
was  starved  into  surrender.  He  had  sought  in  every  way  to  avoid 
the  loss  of  life  sure  to  attend  this  plan,  and  to  save  the  time  that  a 
siege  would  consume,  but  he  had  been  baffled.  He  now  prepared 
to  adopt  the  fighting  plan,  and  Vicksburg  made  ready  for  what  was 
to  come. 

While  Grant  was  making  his  preparations  to  attack  Vicksburg 
from  the  direction  of  the  Big  Black  River — the  only  route  open 
and  that  full  of  difficulties,  the  Confederate  commander  made  haste 
to  prepare  himself  for  what  must  come.  He  knew  that  Grant 
would  succeed  in  reaching  his  defenses  by  that  route.     He  knew 
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that  he  would  bring  an  overwhelming  force.  Witli  a  Federal  fleet 
before  and  a  Federal  army  behind  Vicksburg,  there  was  no  use 
hoping  for  reinforcements,  except  in  small  parties.  Grant  was 
strong  enough  to  turn  upon  and  defeat  any  army  sent  to  the  relief 
of  Vicksburg,  and  he  covered  tlie  country  for  such  a  distance  and 
with  such  care,  that  weeks  before  the  real  investment  began  three 
out  of  every  tive  Confederate  couriers  sent  out  in  any  direction 
were  sure  of  capture. 

The  Confederates  were  not  to  let  go  of  Vicksburg  until  the  last 
hour.  Up  to  tlie  time  that  Grant  took  the  Big  Black  route  it  was 
easy  to  secure  provisions  of  all  sorts.  After  that  it  was  realized 
that  unless  the  most  extraordinary  exertions  were  put  forth  Vicks- 
burg would  have  to  stand  a  siege  backed  by  hunger.  A  difficulty 
at  once  arose.  Hundreds  of  men  were  speculating  on  their  own 
account,  buying  bacon,  corn,  and  j)otatoes  West  and  shipping  them 
to  Virginia  and  securing  ful)ulous  prices,  or  reselling  to  the  govern- 
ment at  a  great  j)rofit.  Nearly  all  the  steamboats  available  to  the 
commander  at  Vicksburg  were  controlled  by  speculators,  and  the 
attempt  to  impress  them  was  met  by  vigorous  opposition.  .Where 
provisions  could  be  had  at  fair  prices  there  was  no  way  to  bring 
them  out,  and  where  transportation  was  easy  and  safe  the  specula- 
tors refused  to  stand  aside. 

But  the  hand  of  the  military  proved  the  strongest,  and  Vicks- 
burg was  fairly  provisioned  with  certain  kinds  of  food.  The  work 
was  not  ill  rii^lii  liaiuls,  howtivcr.  Oari^o  after  cargo  was  lost  by 
carelessness,  and  wm  wIumi  the  i)oats  had  unloaded  at  Vicksburg, 
])rovisions  wno  allowed  to  lie  in  the  sun  and  rain  until  no  longer 
tit  to  eat.  Ai^ain,  in  a  dozen  instances,  where  boat-loads  of  bacon 
had  been  obtained  far  up  the  countrv  at  great  cost  and  trouble,  and 
were  almost  under  the  iruns  of  Vicksburii;,  an  attack  by  sharpshoot- 
ers, or  the  faUe  report  «»f  the  iieai*  presence  of  an  iron-clad,  would 
he  followed  hv  the  order  to  hum  tl»e  boat  and  cariro.  Towards 
the  last  the  iroveriunent  ini}u*essed  steanii)oats,  supplies,  and 
vehicles,  aiul  cattle  and  ho^^s  were  tjriven  \oUiX  distances  and  made 
to  swim  I'ivers  and  tlounder  throuiih  swamps,  hut  there  was  a  lack 
oi  snap  and  eueriiy  and  a  ufreat  wa<te  at  every  point.  The  high- 
ways were  at  their  w.»i-sr,  the  railroads  in  bad  condition  and  not 
williuii-  to  sid)init  to  inilitarv  j)o\ver,  and  Port  Hudson  must  be 
su|>]>lied  at  the  same  time  with  Vicksbnrir.  It  was  a  greater  under- 
takini^    to    snj)ply    the    latter   place    with   provisions  for   a  three 
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months'  siege  than  to  have  marched  a  great  army  from  Richmond 
to  the  Mississippi. 

When  it  became  evident  that  Vicksbiirg  would  be  isolated  and 
must  stand  a  siege,  strict  orders  were  issued  regarding  ammunition. 
A  majority  of  the  Confederate  troops  were  armed  with  muskets 
requiring  caps,  and  some  companies  had  the  shot-guns  and  rifles 
brought  from  home.  Percussion  caps  had  to  run  the  blockade  by 
sea  or  land,  and  those  which  reached  Vicksburg  were  brought  in 
by  single  couriers.  They  were  handled  as  carefully  as  gold  dollars 
and  doled  out  as  gingerly  as  precious  wine.  One  courier  who  got 
in  with  sixteen  thousand  caps  on  his  person  was  nine  days  traveling 
a  distance  of  thirteen  miles  through  the  swamps,  and  was  fired  upon 
more  than  a  score  of  times.  Another,  with  his  valuable  load, 
entered  the  lines  with  three  serious  wounds,  and  all  others  had 
perilous  adveAtures  and  narrow  escapes.  The  Federals  captured 
numbers  of  these  couriers,  and  secured  over  five  hundred  thousand 
of  the  caps  so  badly  needed  inside  the  Confederate  lines. 

Details  of  men,  acting  under  orders  from  headquarters  made  it 
a  business  to  gather  up  every  cannon-ball  and  unexploded  shell 
thrown  from  the  fleet,  and  the  defective  shell  was  re-fused  or 
re-capped  and  sent  to  the  gun  it  would  fit.  Thousands  of  Federal 
missiles  were  thus  hurled  back  against  those  who  fired  them. 
Field  batteries  were  cautioned  not  to  fire  a  shot  unless  in  repelling 
an  attack,  and  the  infantry  pickets  had  orders  to  refrain  from  wast- 
ing a  bullet,  no  matter  what  course  the  Federal  pickets  took. 

From  the  last  days  of  April  to  the  eighteenth  day  of  May,  Grant 
was  advancing  upon  Vicksl)urg  mile  by  mile,  meeting  with  an 
obstinate  resistance  at  every  point,  and  fighting  and  winning  at  least 
three  great  battles.  On  the  eigliteenth,  Sherman  took  possession  of 
Walnut  Hills,  and  the*  other  Federal  corps  came  up  one  after 
another  and  completed  the  line  of  investment. 

The  best  military  men  on  both  sides  have  declared  that  Pember- 
ton  was  in  no  condition  to  match  Grant,  and  but  for  direct  orders 
from  Richmond  he  would  probably  have  evacuated  Vicksburg  as 
soon  as  he  found  that  Johnston  could  not  strike  a  blow  to  relieve 
him.  Between  his  desire  to  liold  to  tlie  last,  as  a  good  general 
should,  and  his  hopes  that  Johnston  might  draw  Grant  oif,  Pein- 
berton  at  length  found  liimself  closely  invested  in  Vicksburg,  his 
army  more  or  less  demoralized  from  the  several  recent  defeats,  and 
the  city  crowded  with  women  and  children  and  other  non-combat 
ants.     Had  it  been  possible  to    follow  liini    closely,   his  situation 
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must  have  been  dangerous,  bat  he  fell  back  rapidly  and  obstructed 
his  roate  so  thoroughly,  that  ho  had  time  to  restore  the  personnd 
of  his  troops  and  post  them  at  every  point  menaced.  From  that 
May  day,  when  the  Federal  host  swung  into  position,  to  the  Fourth 
of  July,  when  the  surrender  took  place,  Vicksburg  scarcely  had  an 
hour  of  rest  from  such  a  bombardment  as  no  other  city  but  Charles- 
ton received. 

Pemberton  had,  according  to  his  ofScial  report,  only  about 
eighteen  thousand  available  men.  A  portion  of  these  were  detached 
as  a  reserve  and  centrally  posted,  that  they  might  be  hastened  for- 
ward to  any  threatened  point,  thus  leaving  him  for  fort  and  trenches 
only  about  fifteen  thousand  men.  He,  however,  had  the  short  line 
and  a  great  advantage  in  the  lay  of  the  ground.  The  line  was  easy 
to  fortify,  diflScult  of  approach,  and  was  held  long  after  the  Con- 
federacy had  any  hope  that  Pemberton  could  save  himself. 

Meanwhile  the  fleet  was  not  idle  an  hour,  though  not  able  to  cope 
with  the  batteries  on  the  Vicksburg  bluffs.  Two  or  three  rams  and 
gun-boats  had  run  the  batteries  above  and  below,  but  only  under 
cover  of  darkness.  One  of  Porter's  officers  estimated  that  the 
fastest  craft  in  the  fleet  would  have  at  least  a  thousand  shots 
fired  at  her  in  running  the  batteries. 

In  February  the  Queen  of  the  West  and  the  De  Soto  crept  past  in 
a  dark  night  and  scouted  up  the  Red  and  Atchafalaya  Rivers,  captur- 
ing two  or  three  vessels  and  destroying  considerable  public  property. 
In  the  Red  River  the  Queen  moved  boldly  forward  to  attack  a  fort 
whose  location  had  been  made  known  by  refugees,  but  not  knowing 
the  cliannel,  she  run  liard  aground  and  was  abandoned  to  the  Con- 
federates. The  De  Soto  subsequently  struck  a  snag  and  was  aban- 
doned in  a  sinkin<^  condition,  and  tlie  Federals  were  hurrying  down 
the  river  on  a  small  cotton  steamer  when  they  met  the  Indian ola. 
This  was  a  new  iron-clad,  fast  and  powerful  and  heavily  armed,  and 
she  had  cre])t  past  Yicks1)urg  in  tlie  night  to  scour  the  rivers  for 
prey.  On  the  twenty-fourth,  as  she  was  near  Grand  Gulf,  she  was 
attacked  by  the  Confederate  ram  Webb  and  the  Queen  of  the  West, 
and  disabled  and  surrendered. 

Scjrions  as  was  the  capture  of  the  entire  expedition  sent  out,  the 
trat{e<ly  ended  with  a  roaring  farce.  In  order  to  secure  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  number  of  guns  in  the  Confederate  batteries  and  to 
note  the  drift  of  the  current.  Porter  let  fall  a  hint  which  "the 
boys"  were  not  slow  to  act  upon.  A  buoyant  scow  was  fitted  up  to 
resemble  an  iron-clad  and  turned  adrift  at  night  to  float  past  the 
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city.  At  a  distance  she  looked  more  formidable  than  any  craft 
on  the  river,  and  it  was  no  wonder,  when  the  Confederates  caught 
sight  of  her  floating  past  the  city,  that  every  gun  hurled  its  wel- 
come. 

The  "  scare-crow  "  could  not  be  sunk,  and  though  under  the  fire 
for  more  than  an  hour  she  was  not  badly  knocked  to  pieces. 

It  has  been  claimed  bv  several  Federal  historians  that  when  the 
guns  on  the  bluffs  failed  to  sink  the  sham  iron-clad,  word  was  sent 
down  the  river  to  destroy  the  Indianola  to  prevent  her  from  recap- 
ture. It  is  also  asserted  that  the  commander  of  the  Queen  of  the 
West  got  his  vessel  under  weigli  and  hurried  her  oflf  to  a  safer  local- 
ity. So  far  from  this  being  the  case  he  stood  boldly  up  the  river 
to  meet  and  engage  any  craft  coming  down.  As  to  the  Indianola  a 
survey  had  been  made  of  her  damages  and  it  was  found  that  the 
Oonfederates  could  not  repair  her.  They  could  not  get  her  to  a 
shipyard,  had  neither  plates  nor  bolts  nor  rivets,  and  the  broken 
portions  of  her  machinery  could  not  have  been  replaced  in  the 
whole  South.  She  was  being  stripped  of  wliatever  could  be  got  at, 
and  the  work  was  about  finished  when  the  order  came  to  blow  her 
up  to  prevent  the  Federals  from  getting  her  guns.  Confederates 
who  assisted  to  dismantle  the  Indianola  say  that  her  entire  stern 
was  shattered,  plates  and  beams  broken,  engines  wrecked,  and 
boilers  disabled,  and  she  could  not  have  been  raised  and  floated  had 
the  whole  Federal  fleet  been  permitted  to  work  on  her  for  a  week. 

All  histories  speak  of  the  bonfires  lighted  by  the  Confederates 
along  the  river  as  if  they  were  along  the  Vicksburg  banks.  This 
was  not  the  case.  On  the  peninsula  opposite  the  city  was  the  ham- 
let of  De  Soto,  consisting  of  forty  to  fifty  houses,  scattered  for  a 
distance  of  a  mile  up  and  down.  This  peninsula  was  held  by  Con- 
federate infantry  and  commanded  by  the  guns  on  the  bluffs.  Day 
and  night  scouts  were  posted  as  near  the  fleet  as  possible,  a  system 
of  signals  arranged,  and  whenever  a  vessel  made  a  move  it  was  soon 
known  all  along  the  peninsula.  The  deserted  houses  were  tilled 
with  combustibles,  and  whenever  a  Federal  craft  started  out  at  night 
to  run  the  batteries  she  was  signalled,  allowed  to  reach  a  certain 
position,  and  then  a  house  was  fired.  As  she  rounded  the  peninsula 
she  was  brought  between  the  guns  and  the  bonfire  and  of  course, 
stood  out  a  plain  target.  The  one  bonfire  would  show  her  up  for 
three  miles. 

While  the  fearful  gauntlet  could  be  run,  the  hazard  was  so  great 
that  it  seemed  like  sending  a  vessel  and  her  crew  to  certain  death. 


Tlie  ram  Queen  of  the  West  passed  the  batteries  twice,  being  Etmck 
about  ninety  times,  but  receiving  no  eerioiiB  damage  and  having  oiiiy 
tiiiee  men  wounded.  In  addition  to  cliainB  and  eiibles  stretched 
lier  vnlneriible  parte,  more  than  two  Iiundrcd  pounds  of 
doiibly-eom pressed  cotton  were  piled  up  as  a  further  protection. 
She  carried  away  with  lier  more  than  one  hundred  solid  shot  which 
liad  lodged  in  tlio  cotton. 

When  the  Indiaiiola  passed  do^vll  she  Had  more  or  lese  extra  pro- 
tection, and  the  night  being  dark  she  was  well  on  )ior  way  before 
she  was  discovered.  She  was  hit  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  tiinet>i 
bat  not  more  than  ten  shots  dented  lier  plates.  She  passed  down 
with  ports  closed  and  neither  lights  nor  men  visible,  but  the  uproar 
caused  by  her  presence  was  plainly  heard  by  the  imprisoned  crow. 
Hundreds  of  shots  fell  around  her,  throwing  sheets  of  water  clear 
over  her  pilot-honse  and  into  the  smoke  stacks,  and  whenever  a  solid 
shot  Btruck  her  hull  the  reverberation  was  heard  througli  tfae  whole 
ship. 

Porter  ran  the  batteries  in  April,  with  six  gun-boats  and  three 
transports.  Balee  of  hay  and  cotton  were  brought  into  use,  psrtii!- 
nlarly  about  the  machinery,  and  orders  were  i^ued  to  the  men  on 
the  transpoi-ts  as  to  keeping  behind  shelter.  The  gun-boats  went 
first,  keeping  well  over  toward  the  Mississippi  shore,  so  as  to  let  the 
transports  have  tlio  I-ouiBiana  channel.  Keeping  at  equal  distances, 
and  maintaining  an  average  rate  of  speed,  the  gun-boats  opened  a 
tremendous  fire  and  the  transports  pushed  on  under  cover  of  the 
smoke. 

But  the  Confederates  saw  through  the  game.  They  realized  that 
there  was  little  show  to  disable  one  of  the  gunboats  and  their 
lire  was  concentrated  upon  the  transports.  One  of  the  transports 
got  through  with  nine  shots  in  her  hull  and  tlie  scars  of  twenty 
others  on  her  sides.  A  second  was  hit  seventeen  times,  her 
machinery  disabled,  and  but  for  being  taken  in  tow,  she  would  have 
been  sent  to  the  bottom.  The  tiiird  had  a  dozen  shots  sent  into  her 
before  the  voyage  was  half  accomptifhed,  and  an  incendiary  shell 
set  her  ablaze  and  accomplished  her  destruction.  Her  crew  escaped 
in  boats  and  by  floating  away  on  the  bales,  but  the  only  loss  of  life 
was  upon  the  loading  gun-boat. 

These  incidents  occurred  before  Sherman  had  entered  upbn  the 
Big  Black  route.  We  left  him  confronting  Pemberton's  field 
defenses  and  searching  for  a  vulnerable  point  of  attack. 

The  situation  at  Vicksburg,  when  Pombt-rton  had  been  driven 
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within  his  lines,  was  one  in  which  he  who  struck  the  first  blow 
would  secure  all  the  advantage.  Johnston  was  at  Canton,  making 
every  effort  to  secure  reinforcements,  and  if  he  could  get  a  respect- 
able army  together  and  attack  Grant's  rear,  while  Pemberton 
dashed  at  his  front,  it  would  put  the  Federals  in  a  critical  situation.  . 
If  Grant  could  carry  Vicksburg  before  Johnston  was  ready,  then 
he  would  turn  upon  and  crush  the  latter.  It  was  a  situation  well 
understood  on  both  sides,  but  Grant  proposed  to  strike  first. 

The  Federal  troops  were  coming  up  and  taking  position  all  day 
on  the  eighteenth,  and  an  assault  was  ordered  for  two  o'clock  next 
day.  Grant  did  not  know  how  Vicksburg  was  defended  on  that 
side.  He  might  have  known  of  the  marshes  and  swamps  and 
sunken  roads,  but  he  could  not  have  realized  that  stout  breastworks, 
with  terrible  abattis,  would  confront  him  at  every  point,  and  be 
defended  by  men  who  had  entirely  recovered  from  the  demoralizing 
effects  of  defeat  and  retreat.  He  could  not  have  known  that  there 
were  points  where  Pemberton  would  mass  guns  and  enfilade  and 
massacre  charging  columns,  and  that  the  approach  to  the  lines  was 
over  ground  in  which  every  hollow  was  a  man-trap  and  everj^  hill 
was  to  be  plowed  with  shot  and  shell  until  the  earth  grew  hot. 

History  has  said  that  Grant  did  not  know  what  was  before  him 
but  had  he  known  it  all,  the  assault  would  have  taken  place  just 
the  same.  Never  before  and  never  after  in  his  career  was  he  so 
thoroughly  justified  in  flinging  his  army  at  a  desperate  position. 
The  step  was  demanded  by  military  policy,  and  justified  by  all 
officers. 

On  the  highway  running  to  Jackson,  and  well  out  in  the  suburbs, 
the  Confederates  had  erected  Forts  Hill  and  Beauregard.  To  ap- 
proach by  the  road,  under  the  fire  of  those  two  works  was  out  of 
the  question.  The  approach  across  fields  and  ravines  and  patches 
of  forest  offered  cover,  but  would  certainly  break  up  formations, 
and  leave  gaps,  and  prevent  a  general  concert  of  action  if  a  golden 
opportunity  were  discovered.  Sherman  was  to  move  up,  engage, 
assault  and  carry  if  he  could,  and  under  cover  of  his  movement  the 
other  troops  were  to  advance  as  near  as  possible  and  hold  their 
ground. 

It  was  a  little  after  two  o'clock  when  the  brigades  of  General 
Blair's  division  massed  in  front  of  their  position  for  the  assault. 
They  were  to  lead,  and  another  division  of  the  same  corps  was  to 
support.  Why  Sherman  did  not  advance  his  whole  command  — 
why  all  the  corps  did  not  move  to  the  assault  —  why  a  few  skeleton 
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regiinentB,  worn  out  with  constant  lighting  and  mardiing,  ehonld 
have  been  hurled  at  impregnable  points,  are  i|ueBtiuike  not  to  be 
iiakcd  or  answered.  One  of  tlic  very  strongest  points  on  the  whole 
Conffsderate  line  was  selected  for  the  assault,  and  tlio  resnit  was  but 
a  natnrai  coneequence. 

The  assault  had  been  looked  for  all  the  forenoon  by  Pemberton. 
As  far  out  as  his  pickets  extended  he  had  slashed  down  the  trees 
and  otherwise  obstructed  the  way,  and  an  hour  before  the  assault 
came  he  knew  where  the  blow  would  fall,  and  was  prepared  for  it. 
Fort  Hill  was  defended  by  a  Louisiana  brigade,  with  snpports  near 
at  hand,  and  every  man  behind  the  works  knew  that  an  assault 
could  not  be  successful. 

When  the  Eighty-third  Indiana  moved  out  there  was  an  under- 
standing among  the  men  that  the  assault  was  to  be  a  general  one. 
Before  the  regiment  advanced  it  was  rumored  that  only  a  part  of 
Sherman's  corits  was  to  move.  The  men  surveyed  the  distance,  noted 
the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  obstrnctions,  and  a  captain  drew 
his  belt  a  notch  tigiiter,  turned  upon  two  or  thi-ee  men  who  were 
growling,  and  said : 

"  No  talking  in  the  ranks!  Kiglit  dross  and  bid  good-bye  to  old 
Indiana ! " 

Long  enough  before  the  lines  advanced  each  man  came  to  realize 
that  it  was  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope  —  a  des|>erate  rush  with  not  one 
chance  in  twenty  of  success.  And  yet  when  the  order  came  each 
company  breasted  forward  like  a  moving  wuil.  It  is  a  brave  man 
who  faeee  the  danger  he  knows.  Only  scattering  troops -^jnet 
enough  to  form  moving  targets  to  distract  the  Confederate  fire  — 
took  the  highway.  One  colnmii  moved  to  the  right  to  make  a  solid 
attack  upon  one  of  the  forts  —  the  other  moved  to  the  left  to  make 
a  feint  against  tlie  other. 

Illinois,  Indiana,  and  the  Thirteenth  regnlars  took  the  lead. 
Within  four  hundred  feet  of  their  starting  point  regiments  lost 
their  alignment  from  the  broken  nature  of  the  ground.  Chasms 
had  to  be  crossed,  hollows  descended  and  slopes  climbed,  and 
directly  they  encountered  the  foiled  trees,  and  then  it  looked  to  the 
Confederates  behind  the  works  iis  if  a  great  mob  in  bine  was  push- 
ing ahead.  Now  they  come  under  fire,  and  the  fight  opens.  The 
monster  guns  of  the  forts,  aided  by  the  field-pieces,  put  in  position, 
sweep  the  crests  of  ridges  as  with  brooms  of  fire,  and  men  demoral- 
ized for  the  instant  crowd  into  ravines  for  cover  only  to  find  that 
there  is  no  hiding-plac«  safe  from  shot  and  shell.      Two  or  three 
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times  the  bine  mass  pauses  and  wavers  and  seems  to  circle  around, 
but  each  time  it  gathers  strength  for  a  rush  that  carries  it  nearer  the 
belching  cannon  and  flaming  muskets. 

"  I  could  look  over  the  smoke,"  said  an  oflScer  of  Shoup's  brigade, 
"  and  see  the  ground  blue  with  Federal  dead,  and  I  wondered  if  we 
would  come  to  close  fighting  at  all.  Three  or  four  times  I  felt  sure 
that  the  columns  were  being  recoiled,  but  a  fresh  start  brought 
them  closer  each  time,  and  finally  we  saw  that  they  were  deter- 
mined to  make  a  rush  at  the  fort.  Grant  could  not  have  massed 
enough  men  there  to  carry  the  slope.  We  could  have  beaten  back 
ten  times  our  number." 

Slowly,  steadily,  and  with  a  determination  which  commanded  the 
admiration  of  friend  and  foe,  the  advance  finally  gained  the  ditch 
in  front  of  Fort  Hill.  Here  the  broken  Twenty-seventh  Illinois 
halted  on  the  open  ground,  within  half-pistol  shot  of  five  thousand 
hostile  muskets,  formed  their  lines  anew,  and  with  the  first  cheer  of 
the  assault,  dashed  at  the  ditch  and  over  it.  The  Eighty-third  Indiana 
followed,  and  the  Thirteenth  regulars  came  up  on  the  flank.  The 
ditch  was  passed,  the  slope  gained,  and  they  could  go  no  further. 
The  slope  was  too  steep  to  be  surmounted,  and  to  hold  the  position 
was  to  be  fired  down  upon  and  exterminated,  while  Federal  bullets 
cleared  the  crest  and  dropped  to  the  ground  far  in  tlie  rear.  Lighted 
shells  were  rolled  down  the  slope  to  play  terrible  havoc,  and  the 
Federal  flags  planted  in  the  earth  were  shot  to  shreds  in  less  than 
ten  minutes. 

Fort  Beauregard  was  being  attacked  on  the  other  side  of  the 
highway,  and  there  was  more  or  less  fighting  all  around  the  crescent 
as  Federal  divisions  advanced  to  new  positions,  but  Pcmberton  did 
not  allow  these  feints  to  distract  his  attention  from  Fort  Hill. 
That  was  the  point  aimed  at  and  that  was  the  point  to  be  defended. 
Thus,  while  there  was  a  constant  boom  of  cannon  and  a  continuous 
rattle  of  musketry  along  tlie  entire  front,  the  burden  of  battle 
rested  upon  a  dozen  Federal  regiments  which  had  pushed  their  way 
right  up  to  the  works. 

The  assaulting  columns  could  not  carry  the  slope,  and  yet  they 
would  not  retreat.  Until  the  recall  came  they  could  do  nothing 
but  take  the  steady  fire  poured  down  upon  them  The  wonder  is 
that  a  single  man  was  left  alive.  The  regulars  lost  one-third  of 
their  total  number,  and  the  volunteers  suffered  such  slaughter  as 
few  regiments  were  ever  called  upon  to  stand.  Says  the  Confed- 
erate officer  previously  quoted : 


"  During  the  entire  time  the  Federal  troope  were  in  that  desperate 
position  they  kept  banginj^  away  at  the  parapet,  hot  I  do  not  believe 
wc  lost  a.  man  killed  frani  their  wild  firing.  The  air  above  us  was 
cut  by  bullets,  and  dirt  and  dust  were  showered  upon  us  from  those 
striking  the  parapet,  but  all  the  advantage  waa  with  us.  It  was  a 
shameful  thing  to  hold  men  there  as  they  were  held,  and  it  Beeius 
a  miracle  that  a  single  one  escaped.  The  shells  made  horrible  work 
among  them,  and  after  the  fight  was  over  and  the  smoke  had  blown 
iiway,  the  sight  was  aueli  iis  I  had  never  looked  upon  before  or 
ihongiit  possible  in  war." 

The  recall  came  at  dusk,  and  the  remnants  of  butchered  com- 
panies rallied  and  moved  back  to  the  Federal  lines,  whidi  had  been 
advanced  some  distance  during  the  afternoon.  The  attack  on  Fort 
Hill  had  been  made  with  a  de8|)enition  never  excelled  in  war,  but 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  winning  a  victory  there.  Grant  might 
have  ordered  it  simply  to  cover  a  general  advance  along  the  lines. 
If  he  had  any  idea  that  a  single  division,  supported  at  long  distances 
by  three  or  four  skeleton  brigades,  could  penetrate  the  Confederate 
lines,  lie  little  knew  what  Pemberton  had  been  doing.  A  constant 
fire  was  maintained  npon  the  troops  as  they  fell  back,  adding  con- 
siderably to  the  list  of  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  roll-call  of  the 
regiments  who  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  affair  showed  how  terri- 
bly each  company  had  suffered. 

While  lying  on  the  slope  of  Fort  Hill  a  shell  rolled  down  by  the 
Confederates  killed  six  and  wounded  four  of  the  regulars.  A  sec- 
ond shell,  coming  upon  the  same  troops  at  another  point  almost  at 
the  same  time,  exploded  right  in  the  midst  of  the  men,  and  yet 
inflicted  no  injury  upon  any  one,  except  to  scorch  hair  and  clothing. 

A  captain  in  the  Illinois  regiment  whose  company  nnmbered 
about  sixty  men  was  determined  to  charge  the  parapet.  Three 
times  he  led  the  company  up,  and  three  times  it  was  Imrled  back  to 
the  foot  of  the  slope.  Standing  a  fair  target  for  the  muskets  above 
he  called  out  to  his  men  to  make  one  more  attempt. 

"  It's  no  use,  captain !  "  called  out  one  of  the  men. 

"Toucan  doit  —  yon  must  do  it!  Once  more.  Now  for  tbe 
glory  of  old  Illinois!" 

"  Old  Illinois  glory  \ie  hanged ! "  yelled  the  same  voice.  "  If  she 
had  expected  one  company  of  her  boys  to  lick  Pemberton's  whole 
army,  some  of  the  Chicago  papers  would  have  said  so  before  this:'* 

There  were  plenty  of  men  who  received  three  or  four  woande 
each,  and  yet  limped  back  to  the  Federal  lines.     None  but  the  griev- 
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ouflly  wounded  and  dead  remained  behind.  A  member  of  the 
regulars  of  the  name  of  William  Adams  was  shot  in  the  left  arm, 
in  the  left  shoulder,  in  the  right  ankle,  received  a  bad  scalp  wound 
and  had  a  had  wound  in  the  calf  of  the  leg  from  a  piece  of  shell. 
The  Confederates  found  him  alive  and  able  to  converse,  but  one  of 
them  remarked : 

"It's  no  use  to  move  this  man;  he'll  be  dead  inside  of  an  hour." 

''Bet  3'ou  an  even  ten  dollars  I  don't  die  at  all !"  replied  the  reg- 
ular, and  his  pluck  secured  his  removal  to  the  hospital.  Before 
Vicksburg  surrendered  he  was  able  to  walk  the  streets. 

The  Federals  did  not  make  a  dash  at  Beauregard,  but  contented 
themselves  with  creeping  to  positions  within  musket  range  and 
maintaining  a  hot  and  continuous  fire,  assisted  by  such  field-pieces 
as  could  be  brought  into  position.  The  Confederate  infantry  re- 
plied in  a  vigorous  manner,  and  being  well  sheltered  sustained  but 
little  loss.  Almost  every  one  killed  or  wounded  in  either  fort 
received  the  missile  in  the  head,  hands  or  arms.  Seven  out  of  every 
ten  reported  wounded  were  hit  in  the  hands  as  they  raised  their 
muskets  to  fire. 

The  Federal  infantry  paid  particular  attention  to  the  Confederate 
artillerists,  and  several  times  cleared  away  the  entire  crews  of  guns, 
but  such  trifling  advantages  were  not  worth  the  lives  being  sacri- 
ficed to  gain  them.  After  the  fight  men  counted  on  some  of  the 
cannon  the  scars  left  by  as  many  as  three  hundred  and  fortj'  bullets, 
and  the  slope  was  raked  as  if  an  iron  comb  had  been  drawn  back 
and  forth. 

On  one  spot  of  ground,  not  more  than  one  hundred  feet  square, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  rear  of  Fort  Hill  and  in  the  line  of  the  Fed- 
eral fire,  over  two  thousand  spent  bullets  were  picked  up  after  the 
fight,  and  they  were  to  be  gathered  by  the  pound  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ravines  and  on  the  broken  ground. 

The  assault,  if  meant  as  an  assault,  had  failed,  but  the  Federal 
lines  had  advanced  to  better  positions,  all  the  army  was  up,  and 
Grant  was  to  try  again.  This  time  every  Federal  on  the  crescent 
was  to  move  forward  at  the  signal,  and  Porter  was  to  open  such  a 
fire  on  the  front  of  Vicksburg  as  would  drive  every  living  thing  to 
shelter.  Even  as  the  limp  and  bleeding  regiments  fell  back  from 
the  first  assault  cannon  were  being  planted  and  other  preparations 
made  for  the  far  more  bloody  struggle  to  come. 

Grant's  first  assault  upon  Pemberton's  lines  was  made  under  the 
impression  that  the  Confederate  troops  were  demoralized  and  that 


u  ruaii  would  break  the  line  at  some  point.     The  assault  was  repufiea^ 
Then  Grant  made  ready  for  one  of  the  most  desperate  and  bloody 
struggles  of  the  whole  war.     He  had  failed  in  the  assault  with  a 
corps;  he  would  now  assault  with  his  whole  array. 

After  the  repulse  of  Sherman  the  Confederates  became  jubilant. 
Previous  to  the  assault  there  was  a  feeling  of  despondency  that  bade 
fair  to  settle  the  fate  of  Vicksburg  within  a  week.  The  defenses 
had  been  tested,  an  assault  re&isted,  and  hope  returned.  Even  ii 
Joiiuaton  made  no  diversion  in  favor  of  Vicksburg,  it  was  to  be 
defended  to  the  last. 

Tiierefore,  as  Grant  made  his  preparations  for  the  second  asBanlt, 
Peniberton  made  hia  for  the  second  defense,  and  with  equal  enthu- 
siasm. All  along  the  Federal  lines  batteries  were  posted  for  con- 
centric fire,  sharpshooters  pushed  to  the  front,  and  every  effort 
made  by  sconts  to  secure  information  concerning  the  Confederate 
dofenaes.  The  fleet  in  the  river  was  to  co-operate,  and  Porter 
promised  Grant  such  a  fire  as  Vickabnrg  had  never  felt. 

Peraberton  made  ready  at  every  point.  He  knew  that  an  assault 
eii  masse  was  coming,  and  lie  knew  that  every  Confederate  in  Vicks- 
burg mast  stand  up  for  a  hard  fight  or  the  linu  would  be  broken 
at  some  point.  He  did  not  issue  an  address;  he  issued  rations 
and  ammunition  instead. 

Grant's  order  was  for  a  general  assault  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  twenty-second.  Three  hours  before  the  bugles  sounded, 
every  preparation  had  been  made  and  every  detail  carefully  looked 
to.  Every  piece  of  artillery  which  was  to  take  part  was  in  poeition. 
Every  corps,  division,  brigade  and  regiment  had  received  instruc- 
tions for  the  assault.  The  commands  which  were  to  carry  planks 
and  ladders  for  crossing  the  ditches  and  scaling  parapets  luid  been 
drafted  and  their  materials  secured,  and  there  was  not  a  soldier  in 
that  whole  Federal  army  who  had  not  been  instrncted  in  regard  to 
emergencies.  They  were  told  how  ditches  were  to  be  crossed — how 
to  burrow  into  para|)eta  and  slopes  to  hold  their  positions — how  to 
conduct  themselves  in  front  of  abattis — how  to  shelter  themselves 
in  the  ravines  and  hollows,  and  while  brigades  were  to  act  inde- 
pendently of  each  other  to  a  certain  extent,  the  whole  assault  was  to 
be  in  harmony.  The  testimony  of  all  general  officers  shows  that  it 
was  one  of  the  most  carefully  planned  assaults  in  modern  warfare, 
and  the  reports  of  regimental  commanders  prove  that  there  was  lesB 
confusion  in  the  midst  of  repulse  and  disaster  than  was  inBtanced 
before  or  after  in  oar  civil  war. 
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Pemberton  had  the  advantage  of  position,  but  an  earth-work 
would  be  no  obstraction  unless  defended.  He  must  make  one  man 
count  for  two  along  every  yard  of  his  lines.  His  preparations  were 
also  made  in  detail,  and  were  as  perfect  as  could  be  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. No  Confederatfe  had  less  than  forty  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition, and  they  were  instructed  over  and  over  again  to  hold  their 
fire  for  close  fighting  and  to  take  deliberate  aim  and  fire  with  cool- 
ness. That  these  instructions  were  followed  is  shown  by  the  terri- 
ble death-rolls  accompanying  Federal  reports.  Confederates  behind 
the  stone-walls  at  Fredericksburg  had  a  dead  rest  and  a  certain 
target  every  time  they  fired.  It  was  the  same  at  almost  every  point 
on  Pemberton's  lines.  Men  had  but  to  pull  the  trigger  on  living 
targets  so  close  to  them  that  the  color  of  hair  and  eyes  could  be 
plainly  made  out. 

At  exactly  ten  o'clock  the  whole  Federal  army  was  transforined 
into  a  monster  serpent,  which  began  to  writhe  and  twist  and  turn 
and  undulate.  From  right  to  left — from  left  to  right — from  the 
sharpshooters  in  the  hollows  and  behind  the  rocks  to  the  double 
ranks  sheltered  in  the  valleys  and  woods,  there  was  a  movement. 
Brigades  broke  off  and  advanced  right  or  left-oblique — divisions 
moved  up  squarely  to  the  front — cannon  began  to  thunder — the 
hoarse  shouts  of  officers  were  echoed  along  the  lines— columns 
closed  up — the  earth  began  to  shake  and  tremble — the  curtain  had 
gone  up  on  the  tragedy  of  war. 

The  van  of  Sherman's  assault  was  composed  of  a  thin  line  of 
skirmishers,  followed  by  the  men  detailed  to  carry  planks  and  lad- 
ders and  pick-axes  and  shovels.  Then  came  the  solid  lines.  The 
Confederates  who  were  watching  every  movement  say  that  a  grander 
sight  was  never  seen  during  the  war.  Every  movement  was  exe- 
cuted with  a  coolness  that  spoke  of  determination,  and  the  Federal 
batteries  fired  slowly  and  wasted  but  little  ammunition. 

The  orders  inside  of  Pemberton's  lines  were  to  remain  concealed 
until  the  Federal  infantry  readied  the  ditches.  This  resulted  in  a 
mighty  advance  upon  forts  and  breastworks  giving  out  no  signs  of 
life.  As  Sherman's  van  swept  along  after  his  skirmishers  the  Con- 
federate works  appeared  to  have  been  deserted,  and  hundreds  of 
men  grasped  at  the  delusive  hope  that  the  men  had  become  panic- 
stricken  and  retired.  Sherman  concentrated  the  fire  of  twenty- 
eight  guns  upon  Fort  Hill  alone,  and  it  seemed  to  the  troops  as  if 
the  place  was  being  torn  to  pieces.  The  Confederate  sharpshooters 
ran  in  as  soon  as  pressed  by  the  skirmish  lines^  and  in  such  haste 
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that  luore  tlian  one  Federal  officer  encuui'aged  his  men  in  the  belief 
tbiit  no  resistance  was  to  be  met  with. 

With  II  steady  tramp,  and  with  ranks  as  solid  as  the  earth  over 
which  they  moved,  Sherman's  firet  brigades  had  reached  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  Fort  Hill  before  a  ballet  fell  aiuoug  them.  Then 
death  came  witli  the  rash  of  an  avalanche.  At  tlie  word,  a  thonsiinil 
Confederates  sprang  upon  the  crest  of  the  parapet,  and  a  thousand 
mitekets  flamed  and  cracked  and  sent  their  bnllets  right  down  into 
the  crowded  ranks. 

It  was  a  sudden  and  terrible  cheek.  In  three  ininntes  more  tiie 
Federals  would  have  been  pouring  into  the  fort.  There  was  a 
moment  of  confusion,  and  then  one  brigade  dashed  to  the  right  and 
anotlier  to  the  left,  and  the  third  ruehed  to  tlic  crest  of  a  hill  on  a 
level  with  the  parapet  and  there  hii^ed  the  ground  and  opened 
such  a  tire  that  a  ramrod  held  in  tlie  air  above  the  fort  would  have 
lieen  cut  in  two  on  the  instant,  Sherman's  troops  wei'e  in  the  same 
puHition  as  during  the  tirst  assault.  They  had  crossed  the  ditchee, 
rciiLihod  the  slo|>ea,  planted  their  flags,  and  burrowed  into  the  ground 
like  foxes,  but  they  could  advance  no  further.  Pemberton  had  nol 
concentrated  against  the  one  corps  this  time.  Every  man  in  that 
Federal  army  was  marching  to  the  grand  assault,  and  Forter  was 
raining  such  a  storm  of  shot  and  shell  upon  the  city  as  bade  fair  to 
wipe  it  off  the  hills. 

Tho  Federal  artillery  was  playing  tipon  Fort  Hill  with  a  teiTible 
Are,  keeping  many  of  its  guns  silent  and  clearing  the  parapet  of  in- 
fantry, but  it  became  plain  after  awhile  that  the  oidy  Vfaj  to  take 
the  place  was  by  a  rush  of  the  infantry  lying  all  around  it.  Two 
brigades  formed  for  this  purpose  and  dashed  at  the  parapet  with 
cheers  that  were  heard  a  mile  away  above  the  roar  of  battle.  The 
lines  struggled  up  the  slopes  under  a  hot  fire,  and  as  they  braced  for 
a  dash  over  the  parapet,  the  Confederate  infantry  rose  up  and  sent 
their  volleys  into  ranks  so  close  that  the  powder  burned  toen'e  faces. 
It  was  butchery  to  hurl  men  against  snch  defenses.  It  was  death  to 
remain  there — it  was  death  to  retreat.  Thus  through  long  honrs 
the  brigades  of  Sherman's  corps  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  £gfat 
were  penned  up  and  waiting  their  tuni  to  be  picked  off.  The  loBS 
in  the  fort  was  not  one  in  fifteen,  and,  compared  to  the  loss  of  the 
ivflimcnts  directly  assailing  it  in  front,  it  was  not  one  in  thir^. 

McPlierson  had  the  center,  lapping  Sherman  on  one  hand  and 
McClcrnand  on  the  other,  thongh  tho  flanks  were  not  looked  after 
as  they  wonld  have  been  if  the  army  liad  been  advancing  against 
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troopB  instead  of  defenses.  Bausom's  brigade  of  MePberson's 
corps  joined  in  Sberman's  assault  upon  Fort  Hill,  and  Steele's 
brigades  did  some  terrific  fighting  further  up  the  line,  but  it  was 
the  dash  of  a  wave  against  a  rock.  Had  tlio  defenders  along  that 
front  been  reduced  one-half,  and  the  assaulting  force  increased  fifty 
per  cent.,  the  general  result  would  have  been  the  same. 

That  portion  of  McPherson's  corps  which  was  hurled  against  the 
strong  lines  along  the  Jackson  railroad  had  no  more  show  of  car- 
rying them  than  Porter  had  of  running  his  fleet  over  the  house-tops 
of  the  city,  and  the  several  desperate  assaults  made  resulted  in  ter- 
rible losses.  In  front  of  one  hundred  feet  of  Confederate  line  more 
than  four  hundred  Federals  lay  dead  or  wounded  at  sunset  that 
day,  while  inside  the  line  for  that  distance  two  men  had  been  killed 
and  five  wounded. 

"  We  were  perfectly  safe  from  the  Federal  artillery  fire,"  says  a 
Confederate,  *'and  as  for  the  infantry  in  front  we  paid  no  heed  to 
them  except  when  they  assaulted.  We  waited  until  they  were  close 
at  hand,  and  then  sprang  up  and  withered  them  with  a  single  volley. 
Long  enough  before  we  had  a  wounded  man  in  my  regiment  we 
could  count  the  dead  on  our  front  by  the  score." 

The  day  was  to  wither  the  laurels  which  a  brave  general  had  won 
over  and  over  again  on  other  hard-fought  fields.  McClernand  took 
the  left  with  a  determination  to  carry  his  corps  into  the  Confederate 
works.  The  ground  on  his  front  was  less  difficult  to  advance  over, 
and  there  was  unmistakable  enthusiasm  among  his  men  as  they 
moved  out.  They  were  advancing  upon  fort  and  redoubt,  ditch 
and  bastion,  but  the  movement  was  made  in  fine  6j)irits,  and  at  the 
firet  rush  the  advance  brigades  were  carried  across  the  ditches  and 
half  way  up  the  slopes  of  everything  on  the  front.  It  seemed  as  if 
they  must  walk  right  into  the  forts,  and  troops  in  the  rear  were 
raising  cheers  of  victory,  when  the  Confederate  infantry  rose  up 
and  delivered  tiiat  terrible  volley  at  short  range.  The  effect  was 
the  same  along  the  whole  line.  Such  a  volley  killed  every  third 
man  in  the  ranks  moving  up.  Ohio,  IHinois,  and  Indiana  had  their 
flags  planted  on  the  Confederate  works,  and  the  men  took  cover 
and  hung  right  there,  determined  to  win  a  victory.  Pieces  of  artil- 
lery were  hauled  up  by  hand  and  tired  into  embrasures,  and  in 
several  instances  small  detachments  of  Federals  crossed  the  parapets 
or  forced  their  way  into  forts,  but  only  to  be  shot  down  or  taken 
prisoners. 

It  seemed  to  McClernand  as  if  he  had  gained  a  decided  advan- 
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tage.  Sia  froDt  was  all  up,  advance  brigades  were  lying  right 
under  the  Confederate  works,  and  he  had  eitenced  many  of  Uie 
gune  above  him.  It  was  impossible  fur  hiin  to  know  tliiit  Shcnaao 
and  Mcpherson  had  gained  jnst  eiich  positions,  only  to  find  them 
of  no  advantage.  Ho  therefore  reported  to  Grant  his  success  and 
hie  belief  that  reinforcements  would  bring  him  victory.  It  mnet 
Imve  looked  that  way  to  him.  There  were  evidences  that  the  Con- 
federates had  all  they  could  do  to  hold  him  at  the  foot  of  their 
works.  Let  reinforcements  coino  and  the  scale  would  turn  in  his 
favor.     He  therefore  held  on  and  waited. 

Grant  was  ready  by  noon  to  recall  hie  army  from  the  assauU.  Ho 
conld  see  that  neither  Sherman  nor  McPherson  bad  gained  any 
advantage,  while  their  losses  had  been  terrible.  Then  came  McCler- 
nand's  reports  of  siiccess,  one  following  the  other,  and  finally,  much 
against  his  better  judgment.  Grant  acquiesced,  in  the  hope  that 
victory  might  come  from  it.  Reinforcements  were  oi-dered  to 
MoClernaud,  and  Sherman  and  McPheraon  were  instructed  to  make 
freah  assaults  along  their  fronts  us  a  diversion. 

McCIernand  waa  too  sanguitie.  He  counted  too  much  ou  the 
endurance  of  his  troops.  He  expected  the  sight  of  reinforcements 
hastening  up  would  dishearten  the  Confederates,  He  fully  and 
earnestly  believed  that  five  thousand  more  men  would  enable  him  to 
carry  everything  in  his  front.  Grant  was  mistaken  in  thinking  Le 
could  carry  Vicksburg  by  assault,  but  a  subordinate  must  not  err. 
McCIernand  hurled  his  corps  against  the  rock  time  after  time,  hiil 
only  to  leave  his  dead  and  wounded  along  the  ditches.  Sherman 
was  hurled  back — McPherson  was  hurled  back — the  great  assault 
waa  a  defeat  along  every  yard  of  the  line.  McCIernand  had  fought 
with  the  greatest  valor,  and  his  men  had  come  the  nearest  to  vic- 
tory, but  he  had  been  too  enthusiastic,  and  the  result  was  the  Iobb 
of  prestige  and  position. 

When  niglit  came  down  the  Federal  army  had  been  beaten  back 
at  every  point.  Porter's  tremendous  bombardment  had  failed  to 
silence  a  single  battery,  and  the  dead  and  wounded  were  lying  in 
front  of  the  lines  in  such  numbers  as  to  appall  those  who  had  come 
safely  out  of  the  horrible  tornado  of  death.  Vioksbuig  could  not 
be  taken  by  assault ;  Grant  would  now  enter  upon  a  regular  siege. 

After  the  failure  of  the  second  assault  on  Vicksburg,  Grant  made 
up  his  mind  to  a  siege  which  he  knew  wonid  be  dragged  through 
many  weeks.  It  was  neither  the  lack  of  good  generalship  nor 
desperate  fighting  that  had  beaten  the  Federals  buck.     Vicksburg 
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was  impregnable.  Femberton  could  hold  his  lines  against  infantry, 
and  Porter  might  hurl  shot  and  shell  all  day  long  at  the  blufis  with- 
out doing  enough  damage  to  pay  for  the  powder. 

When  the  real  investment  began,  a  cat  could  not  have  crej)t  out 
of  Vicksburg  without  being  discovered.  Every  yard  of  river  and 
foot  of  land  were  watched  and  guarded,  and  the  horrors  of  a  siege 
were  felt  alike  in  the  streets  of  the  city  and  the  trenches  at  the 
front. 

Grant  learned  here  what  he  afterwards  put  in  practice  at  Peters- 
burg. If  he  could  not  hurl  Pemberton  from  his  works  he  could 
wear  him  out.  Sharpshooters  were  advanced  as  close  as  possible  at 
every  point,  artillery  pushed  forward,  new  pieces  mounted,  and 
every  arrangement  made  to  keep  the  Confederates  filled  with  anxi- 
ety. The  crack  of  the  rifles  of  the  sharpshooters  was  never  hushed, 
even  at  night,  and  scarcely  a  day  passed  that  some  demonstration 
was  not  made  to  create  apprehension.  A  regiment  would  make  an 
advance  at  some  point  on  the  lines  as  if  an  assault  were  intended, 
and  the  Confederates  would  be  stirred  up  on  a  front  a  mile  long. 
At  night  some  bold  Federal  would  creep  forward  among  the  Con- 
federate rifle-pits  and  raise  an  alarm  that  would  extend  to  a  thou- 
sand men.  There  was  not  an  hour  in  the  twenty-four  that  the 
besieged  felt  safe  in  resting,  and  anything  like  sound  sleep  was  out 
of  the  question. 

While  a  constant  artillery  fire  was  maintained  on  both  sides,  most 
of  the  loss  was  occasioned  by  the  sharpshooters.  The  Federals 
were  in  rifle-pits  or  behind  rocks,  and  in  some  cases  near  enough  to 
have  killed  a  sparrow  resting  on  the  Confederate  works.  One  of 
their  objects  was  to  silence  the  big  guns  by  picking  off  artillerists, 
and  in  a  few  instances  they  were  quite  successful.  There  were 
cannon  in  the  Confederate  forts  which  were  struck  by  as  many  as 
sixty  bullets.  A  wooden  shield  in  use  to  protect  the  men  at  one  of 
the  guns  was,  in  eight  hours,  hit  by  forty-four  balls.  A  Confeder- 
ate soldier  had  only  to  raise  his  hat  above  the  works  to  have  it 
punctured  by  bullets,  and  the  man  reckless  enough  to  expose  him- 
self at  any  point  was  certain  to  be  hit  on  the  instant. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Federals  suffered  even  more  from  the 
Confederate  sharpshooters,  because  less  sheltered  and  almost  con- 
stantly making  new  movements  and  taking  new  positions.  A 
Louisiana  rifleman  who  had  dug  a  hole  for  himself  in  front  of  Fort 
Hill  and  rendered  himself  a  dangerous  object,  made  a  long  shot  one 
day  and  killed  or  wounded  an  officer.     Within  five  minutes,  as  he 
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relates,  five  or  ^s  pieces  of  light  artillerj'  were  turned  upon  the  ' 
spot  where  be  was  concealed,  and  a  score  of  Federal  eliarpslioolore 
likewise  gave  him  tbeir  attention.  For  thirt.y  minutes  Le  wa8 
doubled  up  in  a  bole  just  deep  enough  to  slielter  bini,  and  over  and 
around  him  swept  shot,  shell  and  bullet  in  a  way  that  left  the 
ground  a  eight  to  see.  While  he  was  not  hurt,  a  piece  of  shell  and 
two  spent  bullets  rolled  iuto  his  door,  and  he  was  almost  buried 
alive  by  the  dirt  flung  into  the  rifle  pit. 

One  who  looka  over  the  battle-fields  of  Vicksbnrg  will  wonder 
that  the  peninsula  (now  an  island)  opposite  the  city  was  not  cap- 
tured long  before  the  event  took  place.  Porter's  mortars  were  so 
far  up  stream  that  they  were  of  little  service,  and  wiienever  he 
came  down  with  his  giin-boals  to  run  past  or  engage  the  batteries^ 
the  distance  he  had  to  make  wiis  so  great  that  the  Confederates  had 
warning  and  were  folly  prepared  for  his  coming.  The  Confederate 
force  holding  the  peninsula  was  always  weak  in  numbers,  and  could 
have  been  routed  weeks  before  it  was.  When  the  Federals  finally 
took  possession  of  the  ground,  the  mortar  scows  were  brought  down 
within  rifle  range  of  the  city.  The  wooded  peninsTila  hid  them 
from  sight  and  served  as  a  protection,  while  they  had  but  to  elevate 
their  pieces  to  clear  the  tree-tops  and  their  missiles  would  carry  to  tbe 
Vicksburg  banks.  After  the  siege  began,  and  after  Porter  secured 
the  new  position,  the  Confederates  could  never  look  forward  to  an 
hour  of  rest. 

Porter's  fire  against  the  batteries  along  the  bluffs  was  steady  and 
annoying,  but  attended  with  far  less  loss  of  life  than  one  woald  an- 
ticipate. It  was  indeed  a  rare  thing  when  a  man  was  killed  in  one 
of  the  forts.  The  missiles  from  the  iron-clads  and  the  gnn-boats 
buried  themselves  in  walls  of  earth  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet 
thick,  and  the  descending  bombs  were  not  particularly  dangeroae, 
generally  falling  beyond  the  works.  A  Confederate  relates  that  lie 
counted  thirty-two  bombs  which  fell  and  exploded  without  injnry 
to  life,  and  that  only  two  out  of  one  hundred  and  eight  created  any 
destruction  whatever.  Nevertheless,  the  bombardment  was  a  ter- 
rible thing  to  bear,  and  though  so  many  shells  were  thrown  away, 
no  one  was  safe  from  being  torn  to  pieces  at  any  moment. 

Here  it  was  demonstrated  that  an  iron  clad  which  conld  he  kept 
moving  could  be  hit  only  by  chance.  Those  which  attacked  Fort 
Sumter  made  a  square  stand-up  fight,  bow  or  broadside  on,  and  Bta- 
tionary.  These  at  Vicksburg  fought  while  under  motion,  and 
though  one  vessel  was  often  a  target  for  fifty  guns,  the  damage  waB 
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never  serious.  The  Cincinnati,  in  advancing  to  a  position  within 
pistol-shot  of  a  battery  located  at  the  water's  edge,  was  fired  at  over 
forty  times  without  being  hit.  She  was  then  sunk  by  a  single  sliot 
and  about  twenty  of  her  crew  were  either  killed  or  drowned. 

It  was  not  until  near  the  close  of  the  siege  that  the  Federals 
knew  of  the  existence  of  the  caves  in  Vicksburg.  During  the  day, 
when  a  lively  bombardment  was  in  progress,  the  hill-sides  would  be 
covered  with  women  and  children.  Suddenly  they  would  dis- 
appear, but  in  five  minutes  they  were  back  again.  Women  learned 
to  distinguish  one  missile  from  another  by  sound,  and  to  anticipate 
the  points  against  which  the  heaviest  Federal  fire  would  be  con- 
centrated. Seated  on  the  hillsides,  with  umbrellas  held  up  to  shade 
them,  they  would  watch  the  bombardment  with  deep  interest  until 
a  shell  came  too  close.  Then  there  would  be  a  scattering,  generally 
accompanied  by  a  frolic,  and  in  a  short  time  all  would  return.  The 
caves  were  resorted  to  at  first  upon  the  firing  of  a  single  gun,  but 
during  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  siege,  when  the  fire  was  hottest, 
many  families  remained  in  their  houses  and  trusted  to  good  luck  to 
escape  death. 

In  June  the  rations  of  the  soldiers  were  again  decreased,  and 
citizens  were  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  nothing  must 
be  wasted.  There  was  little  or  nothing  for  sale,  the  city  was 
entirely  cut  oflF  by  river  and  land,  and  the  women  who  could  invent 
some  new  dish  from  the  crumbs  of  a  former  meal  fared  the  best. 
It  was  not  until  the  last  week  that  mule  meat  was  resorted  to,  and 
it  was  still  later  on  that  rats  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  good  eating. 
A  negro  woman  told  me  that  she  killed  and  ate  a  dog,  and  never 
tasted  better  meat,  and  another  made  soup  of  a  piece  of  rawhide 
and  found  it  very  palatable.  The  mule  meat  was  tolerably  good  eat- 
ing, though  tough  and  stringy,  and  soldiers  ate  it  in  preference  to 
some  of  the  pork  and  bacon  issued  with  their  rations. 

Although  the  troops  in  Vicksburg  were  cut  down  to  the  lowest 
possible  point  in  issuing  rations,  it  was  not  so  much  from  lack  of 
supplies  as  from  seeking  to  carry  out  Pemberton's  ideas.  His  firet 
was  to  take  the  garrison  out  in  case  Johnston  came  to  his  relief  by 
an  attack.  The  second  was  to  protract  the  siege  to  the  last  hour. 
If  he  escaped  with  his  garrison  his  army  must  have  rations.  If  he 
could  not  get  out,  every  day  that  he  held  Vicksburg  held  Grant's 
army  there,  and  was  an  advantage  to  the  Confederacy.  In  his 
oflScial  report  he  says  he  had  in  store  on  the  day  of  surrender,  forty 
thousand  pounds  of  pork  and  bacon,  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  rice, 
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five  thousand  bushels  of  peas,  two  thousand  pounds  of  sugar,  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  salt,  and  various  other  commissary 
stores.  Thus  it  came  about  that  the  garrison  turned  to  rats  and 
roots  while  tlie  store-houses  at  their  backs  contained  plenty  of 
good  rations. 

Grant  was  impatient  at  delay,  and  when  neither  assault  nor  bom- 
bardment would  bring  victory,  he  began  to  approach  the  Confede- 
rate works  at  various  points  by  sap  and  mine.  The  most  impor- 
tant mines  were  driven  under  Fort  Hill,  and  late  in  June  there  were 
two  explosions  there  which  nearly  shook  the  fort  to  pieces.  With 
each  explosion  there  was  a  rush  of  Federals  to  get  in,  and  a  rally  of 
the  Confederates  to  keep  them  out,  and  no  material  advantage  was 
gained.  The  explosion  caught  about  a  dozen  Confederates  in  a 
counter-mine  outside.  Four  of  the  men  were  blown  so  high  into 
space  that  their  bodies  were  almost  lost  sight  of,  and  those  who 
saw  them  after  they  had  descended  could  find  no  resemblance  to 
human  beings.     They  were  simply  blackened  balls  of  pulp. 

It  became  certain  after  awhile  that  Grant  would  get  into  Vicks- 
burg  if  he  had  to  tunnel  under  every  hill,  and  Fate  sat  down  with 
Pemberton  whenever  he  rested,  and  glided  along  beside  him  when- 
ever he  rode.  Johnston  could  not  gather  force  enough  to  warrant 
an  attack  upon  Grant,     He  was  a  menace,  but  not  a  danger. 

It  was  the  same  with  Taylor.  The  only  chance  promising  suc- 
cess was  an  attack  by  Johnston  in  conjunction  with  a  sortie  by  Pem- 
berton. This  plan  would  certainly  have  been  tried  could  the 
details  have  been  perfected.  The  Confederate  couriers  were  inter- 
cepted going  or  coming,  and  Pemberton  could  not  arrange  the 
details.  Witliout  a  perfect  understanding  as  to  the  hour  and  point 
it  was  useless  to  attack. 

In  the  last  days  of  June,  Pemberton  fully  realized  his  position. 
He  might  repulse  another  assault  upon  his  lines,  and  the  river  bat- 
teries might  now  and  then  disable  a  gun-boat,  but  the  end  must 
come.  Grant  was  determined,  and  Porter  full  of  courage.  Neither 
Johnston  nor  Taylor  could  furnish  aid,  and  the  Confederate  troops 
were  beginning  to  weaken  under  the  rule  of  short  rations  and  con- 
stant vigilance.  From  the  twentieth  of  June  to  the  second  of  July 
no  Confederate  let  go  of  his  musket,  and  no  man  slept  for  an  hour 
at  a  time.  Every  foot  of  the  lines  was  under  fire,  and  every  fort 
was  being  api)roached  by  a  mine.  In  the  city  it  was  still  worse. 
Porter  had  opened  with  a  vengeance,  ammunition  was  giving  out  in 
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the  batteries,  aod  men  wlio  Lad  been  uuder  call  for  over  forty  dajs 
and  nights  were  at  last  wearing  out. 

tirant  never  exhibited  better  generulship  and  greater  pluck.  Por- 
ter never  showed  bis  Heet  to  better  advantage  tiian  be  did  tliere- 
Tlien  let  liistory,  no  matter  hy  whom  written,  add  that  the  Confed- 
erates had  done  all  that  brave  men  conid  do. 

On  the  third  of  July,  having  given  np  all  hopes  of  outside  aid, 
and  feeling  that  further  defense  was  bnt  nseless  slaughter,  Pember- 
ton  raised  the  white  flag  of  anrrender,  and  next  day  Vicksbnrg  was 
in  poBseaeion  of  those  who  had  fought  so  long  and  well  to  win  it. 
It  has  been  charged  that  Pemberton  was  a  man  of  great  personal 
vanity.  If  bo,  lie  was  also  a  good  fighter.  It  iias  been  charged  that 
he  disobeyed  the  orders  of  Johnston  to  evacuate  Vicksburg.  If 
so,  where  are  the  charges  and  the  courts-martial  ?  It  has  been  writ- 
ten that  he  defended  Vicksbnrg  by  the  positive  order  of  President 
Davis.  If  true,  the  President  had  the  riglit  to  make  the  order,  and 
he  must  have  felt  that  Pemberton  made  the  heat  poesible  fight 
under  the  circumstances. 


fi^t  (iLafltnrc  of  ^ort  IJulJsini. 


^  CRT  HUDSON  IB  on  a  high  bluff  on  the  east  bank  of 

J  llie  Miseiseippi,     Ten  years  ago  it  was  in  a  sharp  bend 

of  the  Hlream.     To-day  it  is  virtually  an  inland  towii. 

Wliere  the   Federal    gnu-boats   found   twenty    feet   of 

water  in  the  last  days  of  the  war,  one  now  finds  marsh 

and  bog. 

To  hold  Vicksburg  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  hold  Port  Hndson. 
Peinberton  provisioned  both  for  a  siege,  and  tlie  earth-works  at  the 
iatter  place  were  in  some  respects  stranger  tlian  at  Vicksbtirg. 

The  investment  of  Port  Hudson  was  deemed  complete  on  May 
24,  IB63.  Banks  was  up  with  his  whole  army,  and  Farragat's  fleet 
of  ten  vessels  had  taken  positions  from  which  they  conld  pitch 
shot  and  shell  into  the  Confederate  fortifications. 

General  Gardner,  the  Confederate  c'.itiiinatider,  had  that  same 
personal  determination  which  eharaeterized  Peuibcrton.  and  when 
the  Federal  army  and  navy  approached,  the  defenses  were  complete, 
the  place  provisioned  and  the  garrison  in  good  Bpirits. 

From  the  twenty-fourth  to  the  twenty-seventh,  the  Federal  fleet 
maintained  an  almost  continnons  bombardment,  and  from  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  to  the  same  date  there  was  more  or  less  skir- 
mishing between  the  infanty. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  a  hot  fire  was  opened  on  the  Confederate 
works  from  every  piece  of  Federal  artillery  which  could  be  bronght 
to  bear,  whether  on  land  or  water.  This  was  the  prelude  to  a  gen- 
eral assault.  Banks  reasoned  the  same  as  Grant.  An  assault  before 
the  Confederates  had  time  to  settle  down  for  a  siege  was  more  likely 
to  break  through  the  lines.  After  the  artillery  fire  had  continued 
for  several  hours,  the  Federal  right  advanced.  Banks  contended 
that  hit*  orders  were  for  both  wings  and  center  to  advance  at  the 
same  time,  but  through  some  raisnnderptanding  only  the  right 
moveil  out.  The  Confederates  were  posted  on  strong  ground  and 
behind  held-worka,  and  where  breastworks  were  not  otherwise  de- 
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fended,  an  abattis  had  been  prepared.  The  Federal  advance  was 
obstructed  by  swamp,  thicket,  ravine  and  creek,  and  every  foot  of 
ground  was  hotly  contested.  For  three  or  four  hours  the  right  of 
Banks  was  in  a  situation  to  be  opposed  by  the  entire  Confederate 
army,  and  its  advance  had  been  checked  when  the  left  and  center 
finally  moved  up  and  assaulted. 

The  orders  from  General  Gardner  were  to  hold  the  field-works  at 
every  cost,  and  they  were  closely  obeyed.  At  Vicksburg  every, 
yard  of  the  lines  had  to  be  approached  by  direct  assault.  At  Port 
Hudson  certain  positions  could  be,  and  were  flanked  and  taken,  but 
always  at  terrible  cost.  Confederates  lying  safely  behind  earth- 
works coolly  waited  until  the  assaulting  column  reached  the  abattis, 
and  then  each  man  had  only  to  select  his  target.  Again,  when  the 
colored  troops  charged  upon  the  batteries,  flanked  by  rifle-pits  and 
supported  by  choice  troops,  companies  were  cut  to  pieces  at  a  single 
volley. 

"  To  show  you  what  cool  and  desperate  fighting  it  was,"  says  a 
Confederate,  "  I  had  at  least  twenty-five  shots  at  Federals  not  over 
two  hundred  feet  away.  In  one  instance  I  fired  upon  a  Federal 
lieutenant  who  was  encouraging  his  men  to  tear  away  the  abattis. 
I  wounded  him  in  the  left  arm.  He  fired  at  me  with  his  revolver 
and  sent  a  bullet  through  my  cap.  Next  time  I  hit  him  in  the  hip 
and  he  fell,  but  while  1  was  reloading  he  raised  himself  up  and  shot 
the  man  next  to  me  on  the  left  through  the  head.  The  officer  was 
so  close  to  me  that  I  could  tell  the  color  of  his  eyes  and  defect  a 
small  scar  on  his  face.  After  the*  fight  I  saw  him  taken  away  by 
the  Federals  to  be  buried.  He  had  been  struck  by  seven  or  eight 
bullets.  A  negro,  who  escaped  the  volley  that  shattered  his  com- 
mand, drove  right  in  among  us  at  charge  bayonets,  and  he  not  only 
refused  to  surrender,  but  pricked  two  of  our  men  and  broke  his  gun 
over  the  head  of  a  third  before  we  downed  him." 

As  the  Federal  left  and  center  moved  to  the  attack,  Farragut  re- 
doubled his  fire  against  the  river  side  of  the  main  fortifications. 
One  feeling  such  a  bombardment  as  he  gave  Port  Hudson  would 
feel  obliged  to  believe  that  walls  of  earth  thirty  feet  thick  must  be 
battered  down,  and  that  troops  in  garrison  would  l)e  blotted  out  to 
the  last  man.  K  one  military  genius  brings  forth  a  new  engine  of 
destruction,  another  military  genius  brings  forth  a  defense  to  offset 
it.  Walls  of  earth  render  shot  and  shell  less  dangerous  than  bullets. 
Bomb-proofs  offset  the  work  of  mortars.  And  so  it  was  that  while 
Farragut  pitched  his  heaviest  missiles  into  the  works,  and  seemed 
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to  be  wiping  tliem  off  the  face  of  the  cartli,  the  damage  inflicted  was 
trifling.  A  gun  or  two  was  diei  noun  ted,  lialf  u  dozen  men  killed  or 
wounded,  and  the  works  needed  elight  repairs.  It  is  the  bullet 
which  telle  in  war.  It  seeks  its  target  on  the  pieket-post ~  on  tha 
skirmish  line  —  on  the  raid  —  along  the  rifle-pita  and  breastworks. 
The  nmsket  is  never  silent.  It  is  a  alow  cancer  eating  away  at  the 
life  of  an  enemy.  It  seeks  him  out  in  the  ravine  —  it  discovers 
him  in  the  thicket  —  it  gives  him  no  rest  on  the  plain.  Artillery 
roiira  and  flashes,  and  its  missiies  scream  and  terrify,  bnt  the  pon- 
derous shot  falls  wide  of  its  target  or  digs  its  own  grave  in  the  soil. 

Step  by  step  the  Confederates  were  forced  back,  and  as  night 
came  the  entire  garrison  was  within  the  defenses  proper.  Every 
Held  defense  had  been  captured,  and  tiie  Federal  army  had  won  a 
victory.  In  the  excitement  of  the  last  charge  the  front  lines  were 
carried  almost  to  the  ditches,  and  dos|>erate  individuals  even  cmsBod 
tiiein  and  were  killed  as  they  pulled  themselves  up  the  slopes. 
Banks  was  too  strong  for  Gardner  in  the  field.  Now  it  was  to  be 
siiown  that  Gardner,  driven  within  his  shell,  was  too  strong  for 
Banks.  He  had  the  short  line,  and  an  assault  upon  his  interior 
works  meant  repulse  every  time.  He  proved  this  before  dark  by  a 
sally  and  an  artillery  lire  which  caaght  llio  Federal  left  wing  in 
flank  and  whirled  it  back  a  mile. 

From  the  twenty-seventh  of  May  to  the  eleventh  of  Jane,  Banka 
wa.<  preparing  for  a  siege,  or  continuing  a  siege  practically  begun 
with  his  first  assault.  Day  after  day,  and  niglit  after  night.  Port 
Hudson  was  under  the  tire  of  fleet  and  land  force,  and  so  close  was 
the  investment  that  only  one  courier  out  of  seven  sent  out  passed 
the  Federal  lines,  and  he  with  a  bullet  in  his  shonlder.  Says  a 
member  of  the  garrison : 

'•One  can  get  used  to  almost  anything.  After  the  first  two  or 
three  days  we  took  the  bombardment  as  part  of  the  regular  routine. 
Pieces  of  shell  were  continually  flying  about,  and  it  was  the  regular 
thing  for  a  bomb  to  drop  down  amongst  us  at  intervals.  I  have 
seen  them  come  down  within  fifty  feet  of  a  sentinel  and  throw 
np  a  wagon-load  of  dirt  without  his  even  turning  his  head.  We 
had  but  few  men  hurt  by  the  artillery  fire.  I  do  not  believe  we 
averaged  one  man  hit  for  every  thousand  pounds  of  metal  thrown. 
I  remember  that  I  one  day  counted  thirteen  shells  and  bombs  hurled 
at  the  spot  where  I  was  posted  before  we  had  a  man  hurt,  and  he 
was  only  slightly  wounded.  On  the  contrary,  our  best  marksmen 
were  called  to  the  front  as  sharpshooters,  and  I  have  known  one 
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man  to  kill  or  disable  four  or  five  Federals  without  having  wasted 
a  ballet.  I  would  sooner  be  penned  up  in  a  fort  and  bombarded 
than  stand  vidette." 

Banks  determined  upon  a  second  assault  in  order  to  intrench  him- 
self nearer  the  Confederate  works  and  be  able  to  sap  and  mine. 
The  enterprise  was  kept  a  profound  secret  in  order  that  the  attack 
might  be  a  surprise,  and  when,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
various  troops  were  quietly  roused  out  of  their  sleep  and  prepara- 
tions entered  into  for  the  assault,  but  few  suspected  what  was  to 
come. 

The  assault  was  made  just  as  night  was  giving  way  to  daybreak, 
and  it  caught  hundreds  of  Confederates  sound  asleep.  For  the  first 
quarter  of  an  hour  success  seemed  certain,  but  then  the  works  were 
fully  manned  and  such  squads  of  Federals  as  had  entered  them  were 
made  prisoners  or  wiped  out.  There  were  rautterings  about  mis- 
takes, and  blunders,  and  delays  in  bringing  forward  supports,  but 
no  charges  were  ever  made  and  no  one  was  officially  censured. 

Banks  has  been  censured  for  the  third  assault,  made  upon  the 
fourteenth.  Events  proved  that  he  had  no  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  ground  along  most  of  his  front,  and  that  he  was  greatly  deceived 
in  his  estimate  of  the  strength  of  the  Confederate  works.  His 
defenders,  however,  point  to  Grant's  approval  of  the  course  taken. 
The  preparations  necessary  for  a  general  assault  betrayed  the  move- 
ment to  the  Confederates,  and  when  the  blow  came  they  were  pre- 
pared for  it. 

The  plan  of  assault  was  carefully  arranged  and  all  the  details 
sharply  looked  to.  There  was  not  a  regiment  or  company  which 
did  not  understand  exactly  what  would  be  expected  of  it  under  all 
circumstances. 

The  point  selected  for  the  attack  was  an  angle  nearest  the  Fed- 
eral lines.  The  approach  to  it  was  sheltered  to  a  point  within  about 
eight  hundred  yards,  and  the  plan  was  for  a  sudden  dash  across  the 
open  ground.  When  the  time  came  for  this,  the  ground  was  found 
to  be  broken  and  rocky,  full  of  holes  and  ravines,  and  much  of  the 
surface  covered  with  creeping  blackberry  vines.  The  plan  called 
for  an  assault  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  angle  as  well,  but  success 
was  expected  only  in  the  center.  Acting  under  the  belief  that  the 
ditches  could  be  gained  without  trouble,  a  regiment  was  detailed  to 
carry  bags  of  cotton  to  fill  them  up  and  make  a  way  over.  Another 
was  supplied  with  hand-grenades,  to  be  thrown  over  the  parapet, 
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and  two  or  three  others  were  to  act  an  aharp-ebooters  and  prevent 
tlie  Confederate  artilleriste  from  working  tlieir  guns. 

"We  were  called  up  about  two  o'clock  hi  the  morning  to  make  ready 
for  the  expected  attack,"  explained  a  Confederate  officer,  "We 
knew  the  point  aimed  at,  and  long  enough  before  a  move  was  made 
we  wore  ready  for  it." 

The  Federals  found  tliis  to  be  the  case  when  they  broke  cover  in 
the  gray  of  moi'u  and  riialied  to  the  assault.  A  desolating  fire  was 
opened  as  soon  ^  the  first  man  appeared  in  eight,  and  this  action 
resulted  in  more  or  less  confusion.  Mort-  than  half  the  skirmishers 
were  wiped  out  as  tliey  went  forward  at  a  run,  and  when  llie  columns 
came  up  it  was  rendered  plain  in  a  moment  that  success  was  simply 
impossible.  The  ditches  were  deeper  than  anticipated,  and  not 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  hand-grenades  were  brought  up.  Of 
those  thrown  not  one  in  ten  exploded  as  desired.  The  Confederate 
ofHcer  qooted  above  said  of  the  rush : 

"  They  were  brave  men  to-come  on  as  they  did.  They  must  have 
realized  that  it  was  death  to  rnsh  at  the  angle,  prepared  as  we  were, 
Hiid  yet  they  pressed  forward  without  urging.  Such  of  the  hand- 
grenades  as  came  into  our  works  were  picked  up  and  tossed  back, 
and  I  believe  they  created  as  ranch  destruction  as  our  bullets.  The 
Federals  seemed  to  have  reasoned  that  once  in  the  ditches  they 
would  he  safe,  hut  we  had  prepared  them  with  a  view  of  an 
enfilading  tire,  and  it  was  a  slaDgbter-pen  for  snch  as  took  up  the 
position." 

There  was  desperate  fighting  before  the  Federals  would  give 
back.  The  attacks  to  right  and  left  met  with  the  same  obstinate 
resistance,  and  at  length  the  fight  ended  in  the  repulse  of  the  assail- 
ants. The  Federal  lines  had  been  advanced,  but  that  advantage  was 
offset  by  the  slaughter  of  nearly  a  thousand  men. 

On  the  right  and  right-center  the  ground  was  open,  and  after  tlie 
fight  any  wounded  man  who  raised  a  hand  was  sure  to  receive  a 
bullet.  Indeed  many  of  them  were  killed  where  they  lay,  and  some 
were  almost  riddled.  Those  lying  in  the  old  cotton  field  were 
forced  to  remain  on  their  backs  in  the  broiling  hot  sun  for  seven  or 
eight  hours,  the  bullets  plowing  the  earth  around  them  and  tlieirsuf-- 
ferings  so  great  that  numbers  of  them,  rendered  frantic,  rose  to 
their  feet  and  were  shot  down.  Every  wounded  man  who  lay  there 
was  fly-blown,  and  when  darkness  came  there  was  do  attempt  to 
remove  any  but  those  nearest  the  Federal  lines.  During  the  first 
night  the  Confederates  could  not  sleep  for  the  wails  and  groans  of 
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the  badly-wounded  still  lying  there.  At  the  end  of  the  third  day 
the  dead  still  covering  the  ground,  General  Gardner  asked  Banks  to 
remove  them.  Banks  passed  the  matter  over  to  Augur,  and  Augur 
carried  away  nearly  three  hundred  putrifying  bodies.  At  other 
points  the  bodies  of  Federal  soldiers  remained  where  they  fell,  and 
were  buried  only  after  the  surrender.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
excuse  this  horrible  neglect  on  the  ground  that  the  Confederates 
maintained  a  malicious  fire  across  the  fields  where  the  dead  and 
wounded  lay,  bnt  it  will  bo  remembered  that  it  was  General  Gard- 
ner who  sent  the  first  flag  of  truce  and  the  first  request  that  the  vic- 
tims should  be  taken  care  of. 

The  third  assault  was  the  last  made.  Banks  was  now  satisfied 
that  Port  Hudson  would  yield  only  to  a  siege,  and  he  erected  new 
batteries  and  began  a  steady  pounding  away  which  had  its  expected 
results.  He  put  his  miners  and  sappers  at  work  as  well,  turned  a 
part  of  his  army  into  sharpshooters,  and  long  enough  before  July 
was  ushered  in  General  Gardner's  situation  was  worse  than  Pember- 
ton's. 

In  the  last  days  of  June  rations  became  scarce,  and  mule  meat 
and  rat-soup  were  luxuries.  The  fire  of  the  fleet  had  dismounted 
gun  after  gun,  and  the  supply  of  ammunition  for  all  arms  had  run 
so  low  that  one  could  figure  to  a  certainty  when  the  last  round 
would  be  fired.  By  the  first  of  July  the  Federal  works  were  not  above 
twenty  feet  away  at  some  points,  and  lighted  shells  were  tossed 
from  either  side  by  hand.  Mining  and  counter-mining  were  going 
on,  and  sorties  by  small  bands  of  desperate  men  were  of  frequent 
occurrence. 

Gardner,  like  Pemberton,  was  holding  out  in  hopes  of  some 
movement  by  Johnston  or  Taylor,  but  it  was  a  vain  hope.  On  the 
night  of  the  seventh,  news  was  received  of  the  surrender  of  Vicks- 
burg.  This  was  the  death  blow  to  Gardner's  hopes,  and  on  the 
ninth  a  full  surrender  was  made  and  Port  Hudson  occupied  by  the 
Federals. 
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,  ALK  ont  on  the  toll-bridge  which  croeees  the  BApp&Tl 

hannoc.k  at  Fredericksburg,  and  which  has  been  built 
'   since  the  war,  and  you  are  wuthiu  eighty  rods  of  tho   , 
spot  where  the   bravo  Seventh   Michigan  made 
crossing,  and  where  one  of  the  pontoons  was  after- 
wards laid   for  the  center  of  the  army   to  cross.     On  Falmoutli  i 
Heigiite,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  bridge,  Burnsidc  had  one  hundred   I 
and  seventy-nine  cannon  massed  against  the  town,  and  for  miles  up 
and  down  the  river  the  earth  trembled  under  the  tread  of  a  mighty- 
army  getting  into  position  for  battle. 

JJurnside  had  pushed  for  Fredericksburg  immediately  npon 
assuming  command  of  tiie  army.  If  he  reached  it  first,  Lee  muot 
give  battle  in  the  open  field  against  superior  numbers.  It  was  a 
race  between  corps  and  divisions  and  brigades  in  bine  and  gray. 
Bluti  would  have  won  but  for  the  broad,  deep  river.  The  river 
might  have  been  crossed  before  Leo  had  three  brigades  in  Freder- 
icksburg but  for  Halleck.  Haltcck  knew  Burnside's  plans,  and  he 
knew  that  the  river  would  stop  him.  He  promised  that  pontoons 
should  be  at  Falmouth  Heights  with  the  advance  of  the  army,  but 
it  was  tliree  weeks  before  a  single  section  was  on  the  ground.  Call 
it  what  yon  will,  but  that  delay  soaked  the  streets  and  lanes  of 
Fredericksburg  with  Federal  blood.  Lee  swung  into  position, 
intrenched,  and  was  ready  for  battle  fifteen  days  before  it  came. 

December  had  come,  the  country  was  impatient,  and  Bnmside 
had  scarcely  fired  a  gun  since  succeeding  McClellan.  He  felt  that 
he  must  strike  a  blow  before  going  into  winter  quarters,  and  the 
only  chance  was  to  strike  it  here.  And  yet  what  a  chancel  Over 
bej'ond  the  town  Lee's  army  was  hidden  behind  breastworks  and 
stone  waits  and  ridges,  and  to  reach  it  the  river  must  be  crossed, 
the  town  carried,  and  the  battle  lines  must  reform  under  a  fire  of 
grape  and  canister,  and  advance  across  open  fields  and  up  highways 
under  such  a  fire  as  was  met  only  at  Malvern  Hill  and  Gettysburg. 
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A  man  who  never  heard  a  inu&ket  fired  or  saw  a  soldier  in  uniform 
would  stand  on  that  bridge  and  say  that  five  hundred  thousand  men 
could  not  carry  Lee's  position.  Hooker  flanked  it  above,  and  the 
death  of  Stonewall  Jackson  saved  his  army  from  capture.  Frank- 
lin's corps  tried  it  below,  and  found  itself  cooped  up  in  the  woods 
and  held  there  by  two  or  three  brigades.  Bumside  drove  straight 
at  and  through  the  town,  and  he  left  nine  thousand  dead  and 
wounded  in  the  streets  and  on  the  fields.  General  Bumside  must 
have  realized  the  desperate  chances  as  he  looked  across  from  the 
Heights,  but  he  was  forced  to  take  them.  The  country  demanded  a 
battle,  and  the  autliorities  at  Washington  would  have  decapitated 
hira  had  lie  asserted  what  everybody  has  since  willingly  admitted. 

Walk  up  and  down  the  streets  these  long  years  after,  and  you 
will  find  what  it  means  to  turn  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  guns 
loose  on  a  town  for  a  whole  day  and  more.  Peace  and  progress 
have  not  hidden  a  tenth  part  of  the  scars  made  that  day.  Half  a 
century  hence  men  will  see  the  shattered  walls,  splintered  cornices, 
defaced  chimneys,  and  bullet-chipped  bricks  as  I  saw  them  yester- 
day. Shot  and  shell  fell  into  the  town  as  hail  falls  upon  the  roof 
of  the  farm-house,  and  men  and  women  who  passed  through  it  all 
describe  that  Thursday  as  a  day  to  be  forever  remembered.  Inva- 
lids were  blown  to  fragments  with  their  beds  and  houses — roofs 
crashed  in — walls  were  thrown  down,  and  shells  crashed  through 
roof  and  floor  to  the  cellar,  and  in  their  explosion  left,  in  some 
cases,  only  a  single  wall  standing.  This  was  not  a  battle — it  was 
only  the  prologue.  Burnside  was  driving  Barksdale's  Mississippians 
out  of  the  town  so  that  he  could  lay  his  pontoons. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-nine  cannon,  worked  rapidly  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  will  flre — how  many  tons  of  round  shot  and  shell? 
Ten — thirty — fifty  tons  of  war's  howling  missiles — a  third  of  the 
town  knocked  to  pieces — streets  blockaded  with  falling  walls — and 
yet  the  sharpshooters  were  not  driven  out.  They  had  dug  rifle-pits 
along  the  river,  and  scarcely  a  dozen  were  killed  by  the  terrible 
bombardment.  Every  attempt  to  lay  the  pontoons  brought  such  a 
fire  from  these  hornets  in  ambush  that  the  work  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. When  the  Seventh  Michigan  asked  the  privilege  of  cross- 
ing in  boats,  then  Burnside  realized  that  this  should  have  been  the 
plan  from  the  first.  In  company  with  the  Nineteenth  Massachu- 
setts, under  a  hot  fire,  and  contending  with  a  strong  current,  the 
men  of  the  Seventh  made  a  slow  crossing,  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  they  had  touched  the  opposite  bank  the  town  was  cleared  of 
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Confedemtee.  Tlteii  the  poiilooiis  weru  laid  and  the  grand  annj 
tnude  its  croeeiL^f.  Leu  and  JatkK»n  and  Longstreet  smiled  grimly. 
Burntiide  waa  wiierc  tliuy  wanted  him.  The  dnllt:st  private  soldier 
in  the  Confederate  riiiiks  knew  tliat  an  attack  meant  defeat 

Franklin  had  crossed  threo  miles  below  the  city  with  hardly  the 
firing  of  a  gun.  He  was  expected  to  sweep  tlirough  the  woods, 
seize  the  Little  Mine  Uoaii,  and,  by  advancing  along  that  road, 
tnrn  Lee's  position  at  Marye's  Hill.  If  Lcc'a  army  had  had  uo 
right  wing  to  cover  that  road,  the  plan  would  have  been  a  suocess. 
F'ranklin  waa  only  well  across  when  be  found  Jackson  in  his  front; 
and  Jackson  remained  there.  Franklin's  whole  command  niigbt  as 
well  have  been  in  Washington  for  all  the  good  they  were  to  Burn- 
side  on  that  bli?ak  thirteenth  of  December — aye!  better  to  have 
been  there  and  avoided  the  uselt^  slaughter. 

Take  your  stand  on  Dead  Horse  Hill,  and  yon  are  where  Jackson 
massed  his  artillery  that  inoruing  to  sweep  the  plain,  over  which 
Meade's  command  moved  as  it  burst  ont  of  the  fog  and  the  tibclter 
of  the  woods.  Five  thousand  men  had  been  sent  to  seize  a  position 
which  thirty  thousand  could  not  have  carried.  The  center  of  both 
armies  could  see  every  maneuver  as  the  fog  suddenly  lifted  and  the 
December  sun  shone  clear  and  bright.  It  is  the  same  plain  to-day, 
with  fences  restored.  It  is  the  same  hill,  with  its  slopes  half-hidden 
by  underbrush.  To  gain  and  hold  that  bill  wouhl  be  to  turn  Lee's, 
right.  There  waa  almost  dead  silence  as  Meade's  men  marched 
across  the  o[Xtn  fields  with  steady  trainj).  Not  a  man  lagged — not 
a  line  was  broken.  They  were  almost  within  pistol-shot  of  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  when  all  at  once,  with  a  crash  as  if  heaven  and  earth 
had  come  together,  Jackson's  artillery  opened.  Only  a  rush  could 
carry  the  hill,  and  a  rush  did  carry  it.  The  Federals  were  seen  to 
spring  forward — ^the  smoke  hid  them — and  the  next  moment  they 
were  at  the  crest  and  had  rolled  Jackson's  fii'st  line  back  on  his 
second.  Thirty  thoutiaiid  men  cheered  to  the  echo,  but  the  cheers 
died  away  in  groans.  Jackson's  second  line  opened  to  let  the 
broken  regiments  through,  and  then  followed  up  their  volleys  with 
the  bayonet.  His  third  line  never  fired  a  shot.  Meade's  poor  few 
thousands  were  broken,  scattered,  and  liurled  back,  and  a  third  of 
those  who  charged  tiie  hill  were  left  dead  upon  it.  That  ended  the 
fight  on  Burnside's  left  and  T.«e's  right. 

Sumner  was  on  Burnside's  right  ^  Tx>ng8treet  faced  him  on  Lee's 
left.  Franklin  was  no  sooner  repulsed  on  the  left  than  Sumner  was 
ordered  to  attack  on  the  right.     The  key  of  the  Confederate  right 
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was  a  hill  which  could  be  defended  against  the  world.  The  key  of 
the  Confederate  left  was  just  such  another  place.  Jackson  held  the 
one  —  Longstreet  the  other.  From  the  battle  lines  formed  under 
cover  of  the  houses  and  walls,  men  looked  across  the  open  commons 
to  Marye's  Hill,  and  realized  that  perhaps  not  one  out  of  five  would 
live  to  cross  the  space,  but  when  the  order  came  every  man  was 
ready.  It  was  a  terrible  blunder  to  push  those  legions  against  such 
a  position.  The  Confederates  charged  Kound  Top  at  Gettysburg  in 
the  desperation  of  despair.  It  was  gain  all,  or  lose  all,  by  that  one 
charge.  The  Federals  charged  Marye's  Hill  when  they  could  have 
flanked  it — when  defeat  was  assured  before  a  man  moved.  The 
Confederate  artillery  had  a  direct  fire  from  sixteen  different  points, 
and  at  the  foot  and  at  the  slopes  of  the  hill  there  were  enough 
infantry  to  hold  it  against  the  grandest  army  ever  marshaled. 

Look  there  to-day  and  you  can  find  every  point  and  particular. 
Over  the  crest  of  the  hill  or  ridge  runs  the  old  plank  road  to  Salem 
Church  and  Chancellorsville.  At  the  base  of  the  hill,  nud  bearing 
around  it  to  the  left,  is  the  Telegraph  Road.  Along  this  latter  road 
is  a  stone  wall  four  feet  high,  built  against  the  base  of  the  hill.  If 
that  wall  had  not  been  there  the  hill  was  yet  too  steep  for  soldiers 
to  climb.  But  the  wall  was  there,  and  behind  it  was  a  brigade  of 
Confederate  infantry.  I  walked  slowly  along  the  length  of  this 
wall  and  counted  the  "  chips  "  made  by  eight  hundred  and  sixty-six 
bullets  which  struck  the  stones.  Above  it,  on  the  hill-side,  the  boys 
from  the  town  were  digging  out  bullets  where  thousands  had  been 
found  before.  Had  the  wall  been  carried  the  hill  could  not  have 
been,  but  Sumner  dashed  his  men  at  both  as  if  a  single  rush  would 
rout  Lee's  left  wing.  One  historian  locates  this  stone  wall  "  mid- 
way up  the  hill,"  and  puts  "  hosts  of  the  enemy  behind  it."  It  is  at 
the  base  of  the  hill,  and  hardly  long  enough  to  cover  one  brigade. 
Hooker  thought  there  were  thirty  thousand  behind  it.  Lee  had 
only  about  fifty  thousand  men  all  told  to  defend  his  entire  lines. 
Less  than  two  thousand  Confederates  held  the  wall,  and  two  thous- 
and men  can  hold  it  to-day  against  ten  thousand. 

Marye's  Hill  and  this  stone  wall  were  the  object  of  Sumner's 
dash,  but  his  men  got  no  nearer  than  two  hundred  feet  to  the  wall. 
The  artillery  on  the  Heights  created  the  most  terrible  slaughter  as 
the  troops  rushed  across  the  open  space,  and  as  they  came  within 
stone's  throw  of  the  wall  the  musketry  swept  whole  companies 
away»  At  the  center  of  the  wall  is  a  street  a  hundred  feet  wide 
leading  up  from  the  town.     Up  this  street,  affording  no  cover  what- 
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ever,  the  Federals  cliarged  in  column  of  brigades.  Tliey  could  not 
go  forward  and  tliey  would  not  go  back,  and  while  the  artillery 
above  had  u  plunging  lire  on  them  the  infantry  behind  the  wall 
mowed  thorn  down  with  the  scythe  of  death.  In  tea  minutes  Sum- 
ner was  hurled  back;  but  ho  charged  again,  and  it  was  now  that 
the  Irish  Brigade  made  its  heroic  charges.  With  bayonets  fixed 
they  dashed  at  the  etono  wall  again  and  again,  but  never  to  reach 
it.  That  night  when  the  roll  was  called  only  one  man  out  of  three 
answered  to  his  name.  The  rest  were  lying  dead  in  the  dusty  lane. 
Along  this  lane,  nearest  to  (hat  atone  wall,  you  can  sit  on  your  horse 
to-day  and  count  over  two  hnndred  buUet  holes  in  sheds  and  houses. 

"I  was  sergeant  of  a  gun  whicii  was  stationed  just  there,"  said 
an  ex-Confederate  to  me  as  we  faced  the  Height.  "We  did  not 
believe  the  Fe_tierals  would  charge  the  hitl,  and  when  they  came  the 
second  time  we  cheered  them.  Such  bravery  I  never  saw  on  a 
battle  field.  Some  of  the  men  who  were  hit  way  down  the  street 
hobbled  and  limped  forward  and  were  struck  down  within  two  hun- 
dred feet  of  the  wall.  This  road  was  the  worst  spectacle  of  the 
whole  war.  Our  artillery  created  horrible  slaughter  on  the  heavy 
lines  of  men  at  sucii  close  range.  That  tree  down  there  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  garden  stood  in  an  open  field  then,  and  just  beyond  it 
was  a  slight  swell.  As  Baranei-'s  troops  came  over  that  swell  in 
their  second  charge,  I  fired  into  the  lines  just  to  the  right  of  the 
treti,  and  the  shtiU  killed  or  wounded  nearly  every  mau  in  one  com- 
pany. I  saw  grape  and  canister  opeo  lanes  through  the  raoks,  and 
yet  the  blue  tinea  closed  np  again  and  dashed  at  the  base  of  the  hilh 
We  thought  they  were  madmen, 

"  Down  where  the  old  shed  stands  I  saw  a  curious  thing  that  day. 
When  Sumner  was  driven  back  the  second  time,  a  single  Federal 
soldier  was  left  on  his  feet  among  the  dead  there.  Instead  of  fall- 
ing back  with  the  rest,  be  stood  there  and  loaded  and  fired  as  cooHy 
as  if  at  target  practice.  He  wounded  one  man  in  my  company, 
killed  a  corporal  further  up  the  hill,  and  shot  a  lieutenant  there 
where  the  wall  curves.  He  fired  as  many  as  six  shots,  being  fired 
at  in  return  by  a  thousand  men  ;  but  as  he  turned  and  walked  away, 
our  men  ceased  firing  and  gave  him  cheer  after  cheer." 

Hooker,  who  had  not  yet  crossed  the  river,  was  now  ordered  for^ 
ward  to  attack,  but  after  a  survey  of  the  Confederate  position,  he 
remonstrated.  The  order  was  repeated.  The  blood  of  the  bravest 
men  in  the  army  had  been  poured  ont  in  the  desperate  charges,  but 
Bumsidfl   insisted.     Then  for  long  hours  every  piece  of  Federal 
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artillery  which  had  crossed  the  river  bellowed  and  thundered  in  a 
concentrated  fire  against  wall  and  hill.  Lee's  position  was  as  safe 
from  it  as  if  it  had  been  at  Salem  Church,  with  all  the  hills  between. 
Marje's  Hill  could  not  be  battered  down.  Had  the  stone  wall  been 
powdered  to  dust,  the  hill  would  have  remained,  and  two  thousand 
infantry  on  its  crest,  without  the  support  of  a  single  cannon,  could 
have  held  it  against  ten  thousand  veterans.  But  shot  and  shell 
shrieked  and  screamed  and  battered  away  as  if  every  discharge 
swept  ten  Confederates  to  death  and  at  length,  half  an  hour  before 
sunset,  the  curtain  went  up  on  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy. 

The  Federals  were  to  depend  on  the  bayonet  alone.  The  veter- 
ans saw  the  ground  blue  with  corpses,  and  they  muttered  and  mor^ 
mured,  but  did  not  lag.  When  the  column  of  assault  moved  out, 
every  man  waa  there.  With  a  cheer  they  dashed  through  the 
smoke — struck  straight  for  the  wall  with  bayonets  at  a  charge. 
Again  shot  and  shell  tore  through  the  ranks,  heads  of  columns  were 
swept  away,  the  muskets  behind  the  walls  blazed  forth,  and  the 
number  of  dead  was  added  to.  That  was  all.  For  the  sixth, 
seventh,  eighth  time  it  was  demonstrated  that  Lee's  position  could 
not  be  carried.  And  yet,  but  for  the  protests  of  the  corps  com- 
manders, there  would  have  been  still  another  assault,  led  by  the 
frantic  Burnside  in  person. 

There  are  fifty  people  in  the  town  who  walked  over  the  plains 
after  the  battle.  In  no  other  battle  of  the  war  did  the  dead  lie 
so  thickly.  More  horrible  still  was  the  work  of  the  solid  shot  and 
bursting  shells.  When  the  dead  had  been  carried  away  there  still 
remained  a  heap  of  bloody  fragments.  Fredericksburg,  or  what 
had  been  spared  of  it,  was  turned  into  a  hospital,  and  the  wounded 
filled  every  house. 

Every  detail  of  that  battle  can  be  picked  up  by  the  visitor  to 
Fredericksburg.  The  spot  on  Falmouth  Heights  where  Burnside's 
Parrott  guns  were  massed  is  barren  as  on  that  day.  The  fatal  wall 
is  there  —  rude  earth-works  yet  crown  the  hills  —  the  bloody  plains 
are  before  the  eye  — everything  is  there  but  the  roar  of  cannon,  the 
crash  of  musketry,  the  struggling  hosts  of  the  living  and  wounded — 
and  the  dead.  These  have  been  swallowed  up  by  the  earth  and 
time,  and  the  quaint  old  town  sleeps  on  the  hill-side  as  if  war  had 
never  been  known. 

As  night  fell  upon  that  scene  of  slaughter,  the  Federal  troops 
were  withdrawn  out  of  musket-range,  and  the  roar  and  crash  died 
away  until  an  almost  dead  silence  settled  down  upon  town,  and 
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r  HERE  will  be  a  great  battle  to-morrow  I " 

Those  words  were  ottered   by  itoeecrans  on  the 
night  of  December  30,  1862. 

After  weeke  of  waiting  and  preparation  he  Lad 
marched  out  of  Naahville  to  give  battle  to  Bragg. 
For  three  days  he  had  pushed  him  back  on  this  road  and  that,  and 
now  knew  that  Bragg  was  maseed  at  Stone  itiver.  There  had  been 
sharp  fighting  here  and  there  as  divisions  swung  into  position,  but 
it  was  only  the  warning  note  of  what  was  to  come.  It  was  cold, 
rainy  and  cheerless,  and  on  that  bleak  night  fifty  thousand  men  lay 
down  in  the  muddy  fields  or  under  the  wet  trees  to  sleep  if  they 
could  — to  wonder  over  the  morrow  if  they  could  not  sleep. 

*'  Attack  at  daylight."  Those  were  the  words  spoken  by  Gen. 
Bragg  at  the  same  hour  on  that  same  evening.  He  had  fallen 
back  to  draw  Bosecrans  clear  of  the  fortifications  of  Nashville,  and 
he  now  had  him  where  he  felt  certain  that  he  could  crush  him.  Wet, 
hungry  and  knowing  that  the  morrow  would  be  red  with  blood,  the 
Confederates  bivouacked  in  battle-line  and  thousands  slept  their  last 
night's  sleep. 

McGook  was  to  hold  the  right,  not  advancing,  bat  repulsing  any 
attack  and  holding  his  ground  to  the  last;  Crittenden  was  to  swing 
the  left  wing  around  and  crush  Bragg's  right  and  hurl  it  beyond 
Murfreesboro,  while  Thomas  held  the  center. 

Hardee  had  the  left  of  Bragg's  army,  and  was  tlnis  opposite 
McCook;  Polk  came  next,  and  Breckenridge  had  the  right.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  there  was  any  choice  of  position.  In  some 
spots  the  Federals  had  it  —  in  others  the  Confederates.  It  was  a 
battle-ground  of  field,  hill  and  forest— the  fields  soft  with  the  rain 
—  tlie  forests  of  cedar  and  oak.  Divisions  advanced,  retreated  and 
maneuvered  over  ground  where  a  horseman  can  hardly  make  his 
way.  The  cedars  hid  whole  linra  of  battle,  and  batteries  were  con- 
cealed among  the  oaks.     In  numbers  the  two  armies  were  about 
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equal,  and  the  battle  opened  with  a  determination  on  eitlier  eide  to 
win.  Rosecrans  knew  what  the  North  expected  of  him;  Bragg 
had  aesnred  the  South  that  it  eliould  celebrate  a  victory. 

No  war  of  modern  dajs  can  point  to  a  battle  in  which  there  were 
80  many  death -grapples  between  regiments  and  brigades,  nor  in 
which  so  many  men  and  officers  were  specially  named  for  gallant 
conduct.  It  was  a  battle  bo  full  of  iucidente  that  one  must  divide 
the  army  and  write  of  the  corps  in  detail.  Let  as  follow  McCook 
now  and  write  of  the  others  afterwards. 

It  was  not  quite  half  past  six  o'clock,  and  the  morning  was  raw 
and  chilly.  It  was  the  last  day  of  the  old  year,  and  it  was  to  pasa 
away  with  its  gray  hairs  spattered  with  blood.  Johnson's  division 
was  on  MeCook's  right  —  Willich's  brigade  on  Johnson's  right. 
Then  came  Kirk,  then  Baldwin,  then  Edgarton's  battery.  The 
knoll  on  which  this  battery  was  planted  was  then  covered  with 
shriibB.  In  front  of  the  battery  was  an  old  pasture.  The  night 
bad  been  without  alarm.  The  Federal  picketa  were  stationed 
within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  Confederates,  and  they  heard 
nothing  to  cause  alarm.  At  day-break  there  was  no  move.  At  six 
o'clock  camp-fires  were  kindled  and  preparations  made  for  break- 
fast. Kirk's  brigade  lay  along  the  pike  leading  to  Franklin,  with 
cultivated  fields  at  its  back.  While  busy  with  its  preparations  for 
breakfast,  and  before  a  single  skirmisher  had  fired  his  musket,  Gen. 
Kirk  himself  saw  the  Oonfederates  advancing  across  the  open  fields. 
They  were  moving  in  lines  four  deep,  arms  at  right  shoulder  shift, 
and  with  a  tramp  as  steady  as  if  on  parade.  There  were  ten  thou- 
sand men  in  this  advance,  and  they  came  on  so  quietly  and  steadily 
that  the  Federal  skirmishers  stood  and  stared  at  them  in  amazement. 
Not  a  shot  was  fired — not  a  shout  uttered — not  a  man  broke  step. 

"  It  was  the  finest  sight  I  ever  saw  on  a  battle  field,"  said  Kirk, 
"and  for  a  moment  I  was  dumbfounded.  Then  I  ordered  the 
Thirty-fourth  Illinois  down  as  a  support  for  the  skirmishers,  and  got 
ready  to  hold  my  position."  There  were  half  a  dozen  fences 
dividing  the  fields,  but  they  were  leveled  without  a  halt  being  made. 
On — on — and  the  lines  of  gray  were  hardly  pistol-shot  away  whea 
the  skirmishers  opened  fire.  It  was  like  throwing  chijw  at  a  rolling 
wave.  Then  the  Thirty-fourth  opened  a  hot  fire,  but  the  smoke 
had  not  risen  over  the  heads  of  the  men  before  that  mighty  wave 
rolled  over  them  and  flung  them  before  it  or  swallowed  them  np. 
Then  Kirk's  whole  brigade  came  into  action,  ponring  in  such  volleya 
as  should  have  checked  a  division,    A  tremor  ran  along  the  gray 
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lines,  and  the  advance  halted  jnst  long  enough  to  fire  in  return. 
Then  the  wave  surged  forward,  and  Kirk  was  hurled  out  of  its 
path  as  if  his  men  were  bundles  of  straw.  It  had  not  been  ten 
minutes  since  the  Confederate  advance  was  first  discovered.  Kose- 
crans  had  planned  to  swing  his  left.  Bragg  had  planned  the  same. 
Both  armies  were  slowly  swinging  around  as  if  the  center  rested  on 
a  pivot.  Kirk  had  under  him  tlie  Thirty-fourth  and  Seventy-ninth 
Illinois,  Twenty-ninth  and  Thirtieth  Indiana,  Seventy-seventh 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  battery  before  mentioned.  The  brigade  was 
flanked  on  both  sides  before  it  had  fired  a  third  volloy,  and  retreat 
at  a  run  was  the  only  expedient  left.  The  battery  had  scarcely 
opened  fire  when  the  Confederates  rushed  upon  it  and  in  a  moment 
had  captured  all  the  guns  and  killed  fifteen  of  the  men. 

Willich's  brigade  was  composed  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Forty-ninth 
Ohio,  Thirty-second  and  Thirty-ninth  Indiana.  Eighty-ninth  Illinois 
and  Battery  "  A "  of  the  First  Ohio.  The  position  was  stronger 
than  Kirk's,  but  was  no  better  held.  The  Confederate  advance 
passed  its  flank,  and  a  terrific  fire  was  poured  into  its  front,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  it  was  hurled  aside  and  part  of  the  battery  captured. 
Then  Johnson  had  lost  nearly  a -mile  of  his  front,  and  there  was 
every  prospect  of  a  panic.  Willich  had  been  captured,  hundreds 
of  officers  killed  or  scattered,  and  as  the  two  beaten  brigades  fell 
back  the  stragglers  rushed  towards  the  rear  to  spread  the  news. 
Then  it  was  that  Johnson  exhibited  his  mettle.  He  advanced  the 
First  Ohio,  Sixth  and  Thirtieth  Indiana  and  a  Kentucky  regi- 
ment, and  shouted  orders  for  them  to  hug  the  ground  and  fire  low. 
For  ten  minutes  there  was  a  grapple  which  made  the  woods  scream 
with  terror.  A  Confederate  officer  who  was  in  this  advance  against 
Johnson,  in  relating  some  of  the  particulars,  said : 

''Although  we  walked  over  Kirk  and  Willich,  we  lost  heavily, 
and  when  Johnson  threw  forward  his  last  troops  the  fire  was  the 
hottest  I  ever  saw.  We  still  had  four  lines  of  battle,  and  heavy 
supports  were  behind  us,  but  for  some  time  we  had  all  we  could  do 
to  hold  our  own.  A  perfect  wall  of  fire  rose  from  the  ground  all 
along  our  front,  and  the  air  was  so  full  of  bullets  that  we  seemed 
to  breathe  them.  I  had  thirteen  men  killed  almost  as  fast  as  I 
could  count,  and  at  one  time  our  lines  had  to  fall  back." 

Held  in  check  by  that  awful  fire  until  thoroughly  desperate,  the 
Confederate  wave  fell  back  a  little  to  close  up,  and  then,  with  cheers 
and  shouts,  it  rolled  forward  with  a  momentum  that  crashed  over 
everything.     There  is  a  shock,  a  clash  of  bayonets,  and  Johnson's 


lines  are  broken  and  aent  whirling.  The  two  batteries  with  them 
have  liad  tlieir  horeee  shot  dowti  and  cannot  be  removed,  and  the 
gunners  continue  to  fire  until  the  enemy  are  among  them  with  the 
bayonet.  The  cowards  and  etraggltji-s  now  till  the  woods  and  fields, 
racing  to  the  rear  to  shout  the  direful  newa  that  MeCook's  riglit 
has  been  turned;  but  t!ie  brave  men  retreat  only  to  take  new  posi- 
tions and  cheek  the  Confederate  advance  aa  long  as  they  can. 
Regiments  mingle,  company  organizations  are  lost,  but  the  fight 
goes  on.  The  Seventy-seventh  Pennsylvania  enddeidy  closes  np, 
fixes  bayonets,  and,  with  cheers  of  defiance,  sweep  across  a  field 
and  recapture  four  guns  which  had  been  playing  on  them.  There 
are  no  horses  to  draw  them  off,  and  after  holding  them  five  minutes 
and  spiking  two  of  the  pieces,  the  regiment  falls  back,  leaving  a 
dead  man  to  mark  every  rod  of  its  path. 

Every  regiment  and  battery  in  Johnson's  division  is  now  in 
retruat,  but  they  turn  and  fight  at  every  step.  A  hundred  men 
drop  down  behind  a  rail  fence  and  hold  their  position  under  com- 
mand of  a  colonel  or  sergeant,  as  the  case  may  be,  until  the  lines  of 
gray  are  only  three  rods  away.  Every  oak  tree  hides  a  man 
determined  to  revenge  defeat,  and  the  cedars,  with  their  low-hanging 
bmnches,  give  out  volleys  of  fiame  and  smoke  and  death. 

Just  in  front  of  the  troops  commanded  by  the  Confederate  Gen- 
eral Rains,  Colonel  Dodge  is  fighting  a  part  of'  Kirk's  brigade.  A 
portion  of  the  Tliirty-ninth  Indiana  are  holding  a  short  ridge  cov- 
ered with  oaks  and  cedars,  every  man  flat  on  the  earth  and  eveiy 
musket  barrel  hot.  Dodge  rides  in  behind  and  cheeratbem,  and 
the  volleys  are  sent  so  fast  that  they  merge  into  a  continuous  roar. 
The  Confederates  in  front  of  this  spot  are  checked.  Rains  dashoB 
up  and  urges  them  to  advance,  crying  out; 

"Forward  with  the  bayonet  and  drive  them  outl  They  can't 
stand  the  cold  steel." 

He  had  scarcely  ceased  speaking  when  he  was  struck  down,  bot 
the  lines  were  already  advancing.  They  cross  the  open  space  with 
a  rush  and  a  cheer,  and  some  of  the  Indianians  are  captured  before 
they  can  get  out  of  the  cedars.  It  is  fall  back  in  a  mob  and  rally 
on  a  new  line.  The  Federals  are  beaten  and  driven  and  routed  and 
decimated,  but  they  turn  and  fight  at  every  rod.  From  the  first  it 
has  been  a  fight  at  half-pistol-ehot.  Men  have  been  killed  with  the 
bayonet  at  every  point  held  by  Johnson's  division — the  flame  of 
cannon  has  jumped  right  into  men's  faces  as  they  advanced.     Snch 
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pluck  in  advancing — such  desperation  in  falling  back,  had  no  par- 
allel in  the  four  years  of  blood. 

When  Willich's  brigade  was  struck  and  swept  away  in  a  mob,  the 
men  did  not  scatter.  They  could  have  been  excused  for  straggling, 
for  all  organization  was  lost ;  but  to  their  glory  be  it  said  that  not 
fifty  men  took  advantage  of  the  confusion  to  skulk  away.  They 
rallied  by  tens,  twenties,  and  companies — ^a  major  in  command 
here,  a  corporal  shouting  order  there — and  as  Kirk  was  finally 
driven  to  the  Murfreesboro  pike,  Colonel  Gibson  rallied  Willich's 
Brigade  in  battle  lines  and  threw  them  in  front  of  the  advancing 
Confederates.  Wheeler's  cavalry  charges  them  in  flank  as  they  are 
swinging  into  position.  The  Fifteenth  Ohio  stands  squarely  up  and 
lets  the  yelling  horsemen  almost  reach  them  with  the  sabre  before 
it  gives  them  a  volley,  which  turns  the  charge  into  a  bloody  rout. 
The  Eighty-ninth  Illinois  clears  its  front  with  the  bayonet,  and  the 
Thirty-second  Indiana  refuses  to  fall  back  until  it  has  been  flanked 
and  is  receiving  a  fire  from  three  different  directions.  The  Forty- 
ninth  Ohio  sees  the  enemy  completing  a  circle  around  it,  and  the 
men  rise  up,  fix  bayonets,  and  fight  their  way  out.  The  blue  lines 
are  driven,  but  they  yield  the  ground  foot  by  foot. 

When  Kirk  gave  way  it  uncovered  Davis,  but  he  would  not  fall 
back.  Every  man  in  his  lines  could  see  the  heavy  columns  of  gray 
moving  down  to  the  attack,  and  it  seemed  a  forlorn  hope  to  wait 
for  it.  They  had  seen  the  guns  of  Belding's  battery  drawn  off  by 
hand,  and  they  knew  that  a  whole  division  had  been  shattered  and 
driven.  With  a  long  and  steady  tramp  the  gray  lines  moved  for- 
ward as  if  death  would  spare  them.  They  were  the  men  of  Cle- 
burne and  McCown,  and  those  who  lived  were  to  have  the  post  of 
honor  in  other  battles. 

Davis  reinforced  his  skirmish  line  as  Johnson  had  done,  and  it 
was  absorbed  in  the  same  manner.  The  advancing  Confederates 
did  not  return  its  fire,  but  drove  it  as  the  wind  drives  straws. 

There  was  a  crash  which  shook  the  heavens  as  the  Federal  division 
opened  fire,  and  it  was  echoed  by  the  Confederates  an  instant  later. 
Then  the  crash  became  a  roar  which  made  the  oaks  tremble  and  the 
earth  quiver  as  if  wounded.  Sheridan,  farther  down  the  line,  list- 
ened to  it  and  cried  out : 

"Flesh  and  blood  can't  stand  that  fire  five  minutes!" 

He  spoke  truly.  The  Confederates  had  surged  forward  until 
only  a  few  yards  separated  the  lines  in  some  places,  but  they  were 
men  of  flesh,  and  flesh  could  not  stay  there.     Their  lines  wavered — 


fluttered — bent  back,  and  gave  way.  That  fire  in  their  faces,  bo 
rapidly  delivered,  in  eouie  cases  put  three  and  four  ballets  into 
men  before  they  could  fall.  It  split  fenee-raila  into  kindling  wood. 
It  filled  the  air  with  bark  and  twige  cut  from  the  trees.  It  cnt 
the  air  until  there  was  a  sound  as  if  millions  of  bees  were  passing 
over.  Pickett's  Virginians  faced  just  such  a  fire  at  Gettysburg, 
and  they  withered  away.  Burnside's  men  faced  such  a  fire  at 
Marye'sHill,  and  the  plain  was  piled  with  dead.  A  colonel  under 
Cleburne  said  of  it:' 

■'No  soldier  will  live  through  a  hotter  fire  I  I  saw  dozens  of 
men  strnck  tvriee  and  three  times.  The  ballets  tore  up  the  ground 
like  a  drag,  cut  tho  bushes  off  by  piecemeal,  and  filled  the  air  like 
fiitkes  in  a  snow-storm.  No  war  ever  furnished  troops  who  could 
stand  up  against  it." 

Cleburne  and  McCown  had  been  repulsed,  but,  under  a  fire  which 
left  the  living  marching  over  the  dead  and  wounded,  where  their 
lines  were  reformed.  They  extended  beyond  Davis'  right,  and  they 
saw  the  opportunity.  With  a  wild  cheer,  the  heads  of  columns  swept 
down  on  his  flank.  Would  he  fall  back?  Kol  A  few  hundred 
poor  men  faced  to  the  right  to  form  a  new  front,  and  the  One 
Hundred  and  First  Ohio  takes  the  shock.  The  wave  passes  over 
them,  and  now  it  is  no  longer  war  but  murder.  It  is  the  bayonet — 
the  butts  of  muskets-^the  pistol  and  knife.  No  man  asks  quarter — 
no  man  will  surrender.  Three  Federal  batteries  pour  grape  and 
canister  into  those  masses  of  gray,  every  gun  cutting  its  swath 
clear  through  the  rear  line,  but  nothing  stays  that  advance.  There 
is  something  terrible  in  the  way  it  breasts  that  storm  of  death — 
something  awe-inspiring  in  the  manner  in  which  it  survives  such  a 
fire.  Now  it  is  before  the  guns — now  among  them — now  pressing 
on  as  if  bullets  were  peas.  Garlin's  brigade  rises  up  without  orders,  . 
and  while  a  dozen  officers  are  shouting  for  them  to  lie  down  again, 
they  fix  bayonets  and  advance  three  hundred  feet,  but  only  to  be 
hurled  back  in  a  mob.  Some  of  the  artillery  is  pulled  away  by 
hand — some  left  to  the  Confederates.  The  Twenty-first  Illinois  is 
flanked,  but  it  will  not  retreat  until  orders  are  thrice  repeated.  The 
Twenty-second  Indiana  has  no  one'  to  command  it,  but  the  meii 
want  no  orders  to  load  and  fire.  The  Twenty-fifth  Illinois  fights  a 
whole  brigade — fights  and  falls  back — fights  and  is  broken — ^fights 
and  is  strnck  in  flank  and  turned  half-way  round.  Its  colors  go 
down  again  and  again — its  colonel  is  dead — companies  are  without 
officers,  and   yet  the  men  fall  back  with  their  faces  to  tho  foa. 
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Davis  is  gone.  Those  Confederate  divisions  might  have  wilted 
aftid  withered  and  wasted,  but  the  survivors  would  have  pressed  on. 
Enemies  though  they  were,  every  Federal  who  fought  them  has 
given  them  credit  for  such  pluck  as  men  have  seldom  witnessed  on 
a  field  of  battle. 

It  was  like  following  up  the  links  of  a  great  chain.  Johnson 
was  the  first  link,  and  he  was  broken.  Davis  was  the  second,  and 
one  mighty  wrench  tore  him  from  the  line.  Next  came  Sheridan. 
He  knew  that  the  links  above  him  were  gone,  and  that  his  fiank 
was  exposed,  but  he  rode  down  to  Sill's  brigade  and  shouted : 

"Hold  fast,  boys — we  can  whip  hell  out  of  the  whole  batch 
of  'em I" 

Sill's  brigade  was  posted  on  a  ridge  covered  with  cedars  and 
young  oaks.  The  ground  in  front  had  a  slope  down  into  the 
cleared  fields,  and  he  had  three  batteries  posted  along  his  lines.  It 
was  a  terribly  strong  position — a  stronger  one  than  Hancock  had  at 
Gettysburg — and  the  Federals  laughed  in  grim  defiance  as  the  first 
line  of  gray  swept  into  the  field  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  Now  the 
batteries  open  1  Eighteen  guns  break  into  a  roar  which  makes  the 
chimneys  in  Murfreesboro  tremble.  Not  a  shot  or  shell  is  used — 
nothing  but  the  murderous  iron  slugs  and  bullets  which  grind  and 
tear  through  flesh  like  the  teeth  of  a  wild  beast  Wide  swaths 
are  cut  through  the  Confederate  lines,  and  whole  regiments 
are  seen  to  drop  down  to  escape  the  fire.  Then  the  infantry  added 
its  tire,  and  the  jaws  of  hell  were  wide  open.  Then  followed  the 
most  singular  sight  ever  witnessed  upon  a  field  of  battle.  Whole 
regiments  of  Confederates  crawled  forward  on  hands  a/nd  knees! 
They  crept  through  the  soft  soil  of  the  old  cotton  field  and  up  the 
slope  covered  with  leafless  shrubs  and  dead  grass — crept  almost 
under  the  thundering  cannon,  and  there  they  fought  with  the  flames 
from  Sill's  muskets  burning  their  clothing.  It  is  only  when  the 
brigade  rushes  upon  them  with  the  bayonet  that  they  give  way  and 
are  hurled  in  a  mighty  mass  down  the  slope — over  the  scattered 
piles  of  rails  where  fences  had  stood,  and  through  the  field  where 
the  cotton-stalks  were  dead  with  time  and  spattered  with  blood. 

When  Sill  gave  the  order  to  fix  bayonets  and  charge  he  placed 
himself  in  front  to  lead  the  advance.  With  wild  cheers  his  men 
sprang  after  him.  With  sword  flashing  through  the  smoke  of 
battle,  the  gallant  brigadier  cut  his  way  down  the  slope  and  had 
reached  its  foot,  when  a  bullet  struck  him  full  in  the  face.  He  did 
not  live  three  seconds  after  being  hit,  and  a  dozen  Confederates 
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were  within  ten  feet  of   him  when  he  went  down.    It  was  not 

known  until  the  Federal  charge  had  been  repukud  and  the  lines 
burlod  back  that  poor  Sill  was  gone.  Hie  liody  was  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  ConfederateB,  It  was  hy  them  taken  to  Murfreesboro 
and  buried,  and  the  assertions  then  made  and  since  repeated  that  it 
was  treated  with  indignity,  hare  no  foundation  in  fact. 

After  Sill's  death,  Colonel  Nicholas  Grensel,  of  the  Thirtjr-sixtb 
Illinois — old  veterans  from  Pea  Ridge  and  other  fields — took  com- 
mand of  the  brigade  and  reformed  it  just  in  time  to  meet  a  new 
assault.  The  cotton  field  and  the  slope  were  covered  with  dead, 
but  the  gray  lines  massed  for  a  fresh  charge  and  came  on  at  a  rnn. 
Three  of  Sheridan's  brigades  had  faced  round  to  make  a  new 
front.  In  front  of  thein  was  Cheatham.  He  first  struck  Roberts, 
and  a  terrific  volley  hurled  him  back.  He  rallied  and  came  again, 
and  this  time  he  clung  until  pressed  back  with  the  bayonet.  The 
living  could  hardly  move  for  the  dead  under  their  feet,  but  a  third 
time  they  rushed  upon  the  Federal  position,  and,  after  a  hand-to- 
band  fight,  they  hurled  Roberts'  brigade  into  the  woods,  and  Rob- 
erts himself  lay  dead  under  the  cedars  Then  Shaeffer  had  to  go, 
the  musket- barrels  of  bis  mm  so  hot  that  tlie  hand  could  not  tonch 
tiiem.  Then  the  advancing  lints  struck  Greusel.  His  men  did  not 
have  seven  rounds  of  aininnnition  kft  to  the  cartridge-box,  but 
they  would  not  give  vriy  Th  Thirty-sixlb  Illinois  cleared  its 
front  twice.  The  Twenty-first  Michigan,  green  troops,  that  had 
never  had  a  brigade  drill,  and  whieli  counted  two  hundred  men 
who  had  been  in  camp  less  than  twenty  days,  retired  in  solid  lines, 
firing  their  last  cartridges  and  robbing  the  dead  for  more.  The 
Twenty-fourth  Wisconsin  reformed  in  the  face  of  a  hot  fire,  and 
would  not  budge  until  three  lines  of  battle  were  close  npon  them. 
The  Eighty-eighth  Illinois  fired  its  last  cartridge,  and  its  com- 
mandant saluted  Colonel  Greusel  and  reported  : 

"Not  another  cartridge  left,  sir!  We  must  hold  onr  position 
with  the  bayonet!" 

Bnt  that  grim,  desperate,  heroic  advance  rolled  on.  It  struck 
regiment  after  regiment  and  battery  after  battery — it  poured  on 
and  on — over  fields — over  ridges — through  the  woods,  like  the 
mighty  nver  of  lava  from  a  volcano.  Rousseau  hurried  over  from 
the  left-center  with  his  division,  but  it  reeled  away  as  it  felt  the 
blow  of  the  hammer,  and  now  the  whole  right  wing  was  gone — 
not  ronted  and  panic  stricken,  bnt  crnsbed  back  and  doubled  op 
and  limp  and  bleeding. 
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Bosecrans  had  swung  his  left,  and  had  his  right  shattered. 
Bragg  had  swang  his  left,  and  his  right  had  scarcely  heard  a 
bullet.  When  noon  came  Bosecrans  had  reformed  the  right  on  a 
new  line,  but  he  had  been  beaten.  To  save  that  army  from  square 
defeat  from  right  to  left,  would  demand  the  nerve  and  strategy  of 
a  Napoleon.  But  he  meant  to  do  more.  He  meant  to  win  that 
fight. 

Two  hours  before  noon  McCook  had  been  doubled  back  on  the 
center,  and  Rosecrans  had  lost  the  battle  of  Stone  River.  He  must 
now  depend  on  the  center  and  left  to  prevent  a  complete  rout. 
Sheridan  was  the  last  of  the  right  to  yield,  and  how  well  he  fought 
is  told  in  his  loss  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  men  out  of  six 
thousand  five  hundred.  When  he  had  been  crushed  back  and  his 
lines  turned  half-way  round,  there  were  not  a  hundred  cartridges 
•in  his  whole  division. 

Thomas  held  the  center,  having  the  division  of  Rousseau,  num- 
bering eighteen  regiments  and  a  battery,  and  the  division  of  Neg- 
ley,  numbering  ten  regiments  and  three  batteries.  The  cefnter  had 
ample  warning  of  what  was  coming,  and  was  as  well  prepared  as  a 
corps  could  be  in  such  a  position.  It  was  scattered  over  fields  and 
through  the  woods,  regiments  separated  by  impassable  thickets, 
batteries  plunging  along  blind  roads  in  search  of  positions,  and  the 
advantage  of  ground  entirely  with  the  advancing  foe. 

Bragg's  plan  of  attack  was  simple  and  successful.  He  had  ad- 
vanced until  striking  McCook's  extreme  right,  and  then  followed 
the  Federal  line  towards  the  left,  taking  every  brigade  in  flank  in 
turn.  When  Sheridan's  last  brigade  was  struck  the  flame  of  fire 
also  rolled  along  in  front  of  Negley.  Stanley's  brigade,  consisting 
of  the  Eighteenth  and  Sixty-ninth  Ohio,  Eleventh  Michigan  and 
Nineteenth  Illinois,  had  good  cover,  and  the  Confederate  wave 
rolled  against  them  to  be  beaten  back.  Next  to  them  was  Miller's 
brigade,  consisting  of  the  Twenty-first  and  Seventy-fourth  Ohio, 
Thirty-seventh  Indiana  and  Seventy-eighth  Pennsylvania.  The 
two  Tennessee  regiments  belonging  to  this  division  were  held  on 
the  pike.  The  first  assault  of  the  Confederates  was  weak  and  easily 
repulsed.  The  second  was  fiercer,  the  gray  lines  surging  forward 
as  if  pushed  by  some  mighty  power.  The  batteries  thunder — the 
muskets  crash  —  ten  thousand  men  scream  and  shout — the  earth 
quivers,  and  then  a  thousand  voices  cry  out : 

"We  have  beaten  them  back  again — hurrah!  hurrah  I" 
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It  was  a  false  hope.  The  second  asBanlt  was  to  keep  Kegley 
busy  while  Sheridan's  laat  brigade  was  being  annihilated.  It  fought 
to  the  last — fought  until  it  was  three-quarters  surroniided  —  and 
then  it  fell  back  and  left  Stanley's  flank  exposed.  In  five  minntes 
he  was  being  fired  upon  from  three  different  directions.  In  another 
five  the  Confederates  were  in  front,  on  flank  and  in  rear,  Negley 
has  been  struck  by  the  same  hammer  which  shattered  the  other 
divigiona  and  he  is  falling  back  in  the  same  way.  The  Confederate 
artillery  is  cutting  down  the  tree-tops  over  hia  men  —  bullets  whiz 
everywhere  —  the  wave  is  pressing  on,  and  Negley  must  go. 

But  ho  will  not  be  driven  pell-mell.  The  Nineteenth  Illinois 
and  Eleventh  Michigan  swing  out  in  front  of  the  cover  they  have 
been  holding,  right  dress  under  fire,  iix  bayonets  with  a  menacing 
clatter,  and  before  the  order  can  be  given  to  advance  they  rush  for- 
ward with  wild  yells  and  drive  the  gray  wall  back,  and  return  with 
their  bayonets  covered  with  blood.  The  enemy  preae  forward 
again,  and  the  Nineteenth  Illinois  and  Twenty-first  Ohio  wheel 
about  with  fixed  bayonets  and  charge  with  a  cheer.  But  it  is  vain 
to  attempt  to  stay  that  advance.  It  creeps  forward  like  a  mighty 
fog,  absorbing  and  enveloping  position  after  position  —  gun  after 
gun  —  regiment  after  regiment.  Batteries  tear  great  gaps,  but  the 
fog  closes  up  the  rents.  Musketry  shivers  and  bums  and  hisses, 
but  the  fog  smothers  the  red  flames. 

When  Nogley  had  yielded  a  mile  of  ground  he  found  Rousseau 
at  his  back,  and  he  found  the  best  position  on  the  whole  battle 
field.  Three  miles  out  of  Murfreesboro,  on  the  Nashville  Pike, 
the  river  sweeps  in  and  runs  parallel  with  the  road.  For  some  dis- 
tance the  railroad  mns  between  the  two,  both  turnpike  and  rail- 
road cutting  through  ridges,  and  the  railroad  having  several  heavy 
fills  on  its  grade.  All  about  this  locality  was  open  ground  on  that 
day,  and  the  years  have  brought  no  change,  except  a  few  shade 
trees  and  three  or  four  more  farm-houses.  The  hille  were  the 
spots  for  artillery — the  fills,  cuts,  and  fences  the  cover  for  infantry. 
As  Negley  fell  back,  showing  his  teeth  from  every  thicket  and  bit- 
ing savagely  whenever  he  could  plant  a  battery,  Rousseau  reformed 
the  shattered  command  in  this  chosen  position.  At  last  he  was 
clear  of  the  jungle — at  last  he  had  positions  for  his  batteries. 
One  who  rides  down  that  pike  to-day,  be  he  civilian  or  soldier,  will 
note  the  strength  of  that  position  and  see  how  every  soldier  waB 
doubly  armed. 
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As  Neglej's  remnants  limped  out  of  the  forest  Bonssean  was 
posting  his  artillery.  Loomis,  of  the  Michigan  battery,  galloped  to 
the  crest  of  one  hill,  Stokes,  of  Chicago,  to  another,  and  Guenther 
to  a  third,  while  regiments  and  brigades  settled  down  behind  cover. 
Scribner's  brigade  took  the  left  of  the  line,  Beatty's  brigade  the 
right,  and  the  regulars  supported  the  batteries.  The  last  Federal 
troops  to  limp  out  of  the  cedars  were  the  regulars — parts  of  fonr 
different  regiments,  under  Shepherd.  They  were  literally  walked 
over  by  the  Confederates.  They  rallied  again  and  again,  but  always 
to  be  rolled  over  and  over  by  the  advancing  wave,  and  ais  they  came 
out  of  the  woods  in  knots '  and  groups  and  broken  lines  they  had 
lost  none  of  their  pluck.  Out  of  less  than  three  thousand  men 
this  command  lost  nearly  iive  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded  in 
thirty  minutes'  fighting.  Even  the  bloody  jaws  of  war  should  have 
been  satisfied  with  this,  but  they  were  not.  When  the  Confederates 
discovered  that  Negley  had  joined  Rousseau,  and  that  the  com- 
bined command  had  secured  a  defensive  position,  there  came  a 
halt  in  the  advance  and  a  lull  in  the  battle. 

Stand  there  to-day  and  you  will  see  the  picture  as  twenty  thou- 
sand men  saw  it  on  the  bleak  winter^s  day — only  it  will  look 
brighter  to  you.  The  fields  stretch  away  to  the  green  cedars  just 
as  they  did  when  that  lull  came.  Eighteen  guns  were  massed  and 
ready.  Two  divisions  of  infantry  were  under  cov;Br  and  waiting. 
Rousseau's  keen  eye  had  taken  in  every  detail,  and  Negley's  men 
panted  for  revenge.  Thus  they  waited — all  eyes  turned  towards 
the  cedars.  It  was  from  that  green  fringe  skirting  the  fields  and 
losing  itself  in  the  forest,  that  the  wave  would  come. 

The  waiting  tried  men's  nerves.  Men  who  would  not  retreat 
from  the  cedars  until  they  had  fired  their  last  cartridge  now 
trembled  and  turned  pale.  The  artillery  horses,  sneltered  beyond 
the  guns,  held  their  heads  high  in  air  and  kept  their  eyes  on 
the  woods.  The  relief  from  the  roar  and  din  of  battle  was  painful, 
and  when  a  soldier  raised  his  voice  to  shout  to  some  comrade  a 
hundred  men  reproved  him  by  their  looks.  What  was  it  coming? 
The  right  was  gone — the  center  forced  back — the  crack  of  musketry 
was  creeping  down  to  the  last  brigade  on  the  left.  If  that  mighty 
fog  rolled  over  Rousseau,  the  Federal  army  would  be  cut  in  two. 
Then  good-bye  to  Roseerans  1 

*"  There  they  come  I "  Ten  thousand  men  speak  the  words.  They 
have  caught  sight  of  a  long,  thin  line  of  gray  breaking  cover  from 
the  cedars.     They  are  the  Confederate  skirmishers — men  sent  out 
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in  advance  to  ronee  the  tiger  out  of  his  hiding-place  in  the  jniigle. 
Not  one  in  ten  will  be  living  five  iiiimites  hence,  but  they  look 
straight  into  the  eyes  of  death  and  never  falter.  Now  they  are 
clear  of  the  cedars— -nqw  in  the  open  held,  and  then  the  gray  lines 
of  battle  come  into  view.  Soldiers  will  see  each  a  spectacle  again, 
bnt  it  will  not  l>o  often.  Four  solid  lines  of  battle— muekets  catch- 
ing the  Bun  and  sending  silver  waves  from  right  to  left  and  back — 
every  foot  keeping  common  time — every  company  presenting  a 
parade  front — -it  was  a  spectacle  never  to  be  forgotten  in  war's 
annals.  Not  a  Confederate  historian  has  named  one  single  brigade 
in  that  advance.  Even  Eragg's  report  did  not  name  a  regiment.  It 
has  been  left  to  the  wearers  of  the  blue  to  name  them  and  to  give  them 
credit  for  such  valor  as  Napoleon  dreamed  of  but  rarely  ever  saw. 
He  who  calls  his  foe  a  coward  can  secure  no  praise  for  victory. 
Men  who  seek  to  rob  the  Confederates  of  that  gallantry  displayed 
on  ao  many  fields  of  carnage  write  themselves  down  as  winning 
victories  not  worth  recording.  In  just  such  solid  phalanx  the  blue 
marched  against  tho  hills  at  Fredericksburg  and  tlie  Horseshoe  at 
Spotfsylvania,  and  Confederate  history  has  sent  their  praises  down 
the  trail  of  history  for  the  next  hundred  years.  Say,  then,  of  that 
advance  on  Eouseeau  tliat  the  men  in  gray  knew  its  strength  and 
halted  not! — realized  the  horror  which  the  next  ten  minutes  would 
bring  forth,  and  yet  advanced  into  its  open  jaws'.  They  were  men 
from  ArkaUHaiJ,  and  Atiiisouri,  and  Louisiiujii,  and  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia,  and  nearly  every  other  state  in  the  South,  and  tliej 
must  have  known  the  hopelessness  of  that  advance. 

"Now  open  on  them!"  Loomis'  battery  jnmped  clear  of  the 
ground  as  the  double-shotted  guns  belched  forth  their  grape  and 
canister  square  into  those  solid  masses,  and  Stokes  and  Guenther 
joined  in  the  crash  until  there  was  a  roar  vhich  seemed  to  rend 
the  arch  of  heaven.  For  half  a  mile  up  and  down,  the  railroad  iron 
stretched  along  the  ti^  jumped  and  quivered  and  set  the  musket 
barrels  to  bounding.  Bushes  and  trees  on  the  banks  of  Stone  River 
were  caved  into  the  stream  by  the  vibrations,  and  the  whiz  and  hiss 
of  the  death-dealing  missiles  were  horrible  to  hear — were  terrific  I 

The  fire  of  those  three  batteries  at  such  close  range  was  simply 
morderoDS.  In  front  of  them  were  four  hundred  yards  of  open 
field,  over  which  a  rabbit  could  not  have  scampered  without  being 
seen.  The  close-packed  lines  of  battle  offered  a  fair  target,  and 
grape  and  canister  were  hurled  into  them  by  the  bushel. 

"  It  was  the  most  terrible  fire  soldiers  ever  met,"  said  an  Arkansas 
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lieutenant  in  describing  the  figbt.  "The  air  above  our  heads  fairly 
screamed,  while  the  ground  in  front  seemed  to  be  rolling  towards 
as  as  the  missiles  plowed  it  up.  Our  advance  was  checked,  then  it 
was  rolled  back  into  the  cedars  to  secure  cover.  The  sights  around 
me  were  horrible.  Men  were  not  hit  to  be  wounded,  but  to  be 
torn  to  pieces  and  tho  bloody  fragments  hurled  over  the  living.  It 
was  as  dangerous  to  lie  down  as  to  stand  up,  for  the  ground  was 
literally  harrowed  with  grape-shot.  There  was  an  oak  log  about  a 
foot  thick  and  Jifteen  feet  long  directly  in  front  of  me,  and  the 
splinters  frorii  the  log  were  hurled  over  our  heads  in  a  perfect 
storm.  The  grape-shot  struck  it  with  a  thud!  thud!  thud!  as 
rapid  as  tha  ticking  of  a  clock.  We  did  not  breast  the  fire  over 
five  minutes,  and  yet  it  seemed  to  us  that  we  had  been  there  a 
long  hour." 

Davis  has  written  of  politics  where  he  should  have  named  the 
brigade  which  cut  loose  from  the  center  as  it  fell  back  and  advanced 
straiglit  upon  Loomis'  battery.  The  Thirtieth  Arkansas  was  one  of 
the  regiments — the  others  no  one  has  named.  In  double  line  of 
battle,  without  a  skirmisher  in  advance,  this  brigade  pushed  down 
across  the  open  fields  with  six  pieces  of  artillery  playing  full  upon 
it.  Its  track  was  cumbered  with  dead;  but  men  working  those 
guns  will  tell  you  that  there  was  no  halt.  The  ranks  closed  up  to 
fill  the  horrible  gaps  cut  through  them,  and  the  brigade  scarcely 
lost  its  step.  It  was  not  over  forty  rods  from  the  guns  when  it 
halted,  wavered,  and  marched  to  the  right  to  seek  the  cover  of 
that  spot  known  to  history  as  "  Hell's  Half- Acre."  It  might  have 
furnished  safe  quarters  for  a  dozen  sharpshooters,  but  when  that 
brigade  rushed  into  it  the  men  outnumbered  the  trees  and  bushes. 
Loomis  at  once  turned  his  six  pieces  on  that  bit  of  cover.  A  few 
musket-shots  replied.  Galled  to  desperation  by  the  awful  situation, 
the  Twenty-tliird  Arkansas  fixed  bayonets  and  rushed  for  the  bat- 
tery, but  only  to  be  piled  in  heaps  on  the  open  ground.  Its  colors 
went  down  again  and  again,  and  at  last  there  was  no  hand  to  lift 
them  up.  The  flag  lay  there  on  the  bloody  ground  in  plain  view  of 
thousands,  and  the  regiment  was  wiped  out  of  existence — ^literally 
blotted  oflE  the  roster  of  the  division. 

Ask  those  Michigan  men  who  were  with  Loomis  that  day,  and 
they  will  tell  you  that  as  his  guns  were  trained  upon  that  hell  on 
earth  the  air  beyond  it  was  darkened  with  grass,  earth,  limbs,  twigs, 
and  splinters.  It  was  mowed,  raked,  burned,  and  harrowed.  Those 
larger  trees  which  lived  through  the  storm  could  not  survive  the 
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next  season.  It  is  a  cleared  spot  now — but  the  earth  will  ever  smell 
of  carnage.  When  Rosecrans  iu  person  led  the  mon  of  GouBBeaa 
and  Negley  in  the  charge  which  cleared  the  gi-oimd,  the  reinnant 
of  that  brigade  came  out  of  that  hell-apot  and  surrendered  to  him. 
Was  there  a  regiment  left  (  No ;  not  a  company— not  a  dozen — 
not  half  a  score — and  at  least  half  of  these  had  been  wonnded  I  It 
was  over  such  men  as  these  that  Rosecrans  won  bis  victory,  and  yet 
bigots  seek  to  slur  that  victory  by  disparaging  that  bravery. 

The  artillery  had  checked  the  Confederate  advance  in  the  center, 
but  the  right  and  left  wings  left  the  center  behind  them — cut  loose 
from  it — and  marched  straight  on.  Van  Cleve  was  there  with  his 
division  on  the  right,  and  the  Confederates  moved  down  npon  him 
with  a  momentum  meant  to  double  him  up.  It  might  have  done 
eo  in  the  cedars,  but  it  did  not  here.  Beatty  was  there  with  his 
Seventeenth  Brigade,  and  he  took  the  first  shock,  with  the  Federal 
batteries  playing  over  the  heads  of  hie  men.  Here,  on  the  Con- 
federate left,  the  lines  of  battle  were  four  deep  again,  and  they 
broke  cover  with  a  yell,  which  was  heard  by  every  man  in  Rons- 
aeao's  lines.  Skirmishers  ran  on  before  them  and  leveled  the 
fences,  paying  uot  the  slightest  heed  to  the  hot  and  steady  tire 
maintained  by  the  Federal  skirmish  line.  With  flags  proudly 
waving  and  every  foot  keeping  the  step,  the  wave  rolled  down  npon 
Heatty,  not  a  man  taking  his  musket  off  his  shoulder  until  within 
pistol-shot  of  the  Federal  lines.  Then  down  came  the  gnus,  and 
the  Confederate  officers  were  heard  shouting:  "Forward  on  the 
double-quick ! " 

That  wave  struck  a  wall  of  fire  and  a  flame  of  death.  It  surged 
forward  again  and  again,  hut  it  could  not  pass  a  certain  point.  The 
dead  and  wounded  were  heaped  and  piled,  and  it  was  only  when 
regiments  had  been  decimated  over  and  over  again  that  the  wave 
rolled  back  into  the  cedars  with  a  crash.  Had  there  been  ten  lines 
of  battle  there,  the  result  would  have  been  the  same.  There  was 
the  key  of  the  center.  An  army  could  have  wrested  it  away  by 
flanking,  but  Bragg  had  only  a  corps  to  throw  at  it,  and  they  must 
take  it  in  front.  The  first  assault  was  a  blow  from  a  sledge-hammer, 
struck  to  kill.  The  Confederate  left  moved  out  of  the  cedars, 
down  across  the  fields,  and  rushed  upon  the  Federals  like  a  whirl- 
wind. They  rushed  to  destruction.  Every  Federal  cannon  had 
them  under  range — bo  had  every  Federal  musket  in  the  assaulted 
line.  The  assault  was  repulsed  with  terrible  vengeance.  Brokea 
regiments  and  companies  were  flung  back  into  the  oedarB  faster 
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than  they  had  come  oat,  and  no  man  on  the  right  believed  that  the 
charge  would  be  repeated.  But  it  was.  The  Confederate  reserves 
moved  up,  the  broken  lines  reformed,  and  this  time  as  they  left 
cover  it  was  on  the  double-quick.  There  was  the  same  wall  of  fire— 
the  same  horrible  crash  and  roar — the  same  yells  of  defiance  and 
cheers  of  victory.  The  second  assault  had  ended  like  the  first — 
the  third  resulted  as  the  second. 

"Even  after  the  third  repulse  the  men  could  have  been  rallied 
again,"  said  a  Confederate  colonel,  "but  it  was  no  use.  We  had 
piled  up  a  thousand  dead  in  front  of  the  Federals,  and  that  was  all. 
We  could  not  have  carried  the  position  had  we  been  five  times  as 
'  strong.  1  Looking  across  the  fields  from  the  cedars  after  that  last 
repulse,  the  ground  seemed  to  have  turned  gray  with  our  dead 
and  wounded.  In  some  places  they  lay  in  windrows — in  others  they 
were  in  groups,  as  if  grape  or  canister  had  struck  a  dozen  at  once." 

It  was  the  regulars  who  received  the  first  shock,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence they  suffered  most.  Their  regular  and  precise  firing  was 
heard  everywhere  on  the  field  above  the  crash  of  battle,  and  it  was 
terribly  destructive  to  the  foe.  Out  of  less  than  sixteen  hundred  men, 
nearly  seven  hundred  lay  dead  and  wounded  after  the  last  repulse. 
Was  that  war  or  murder?  In  front  of  their  lines  were  over  one 
thousand  dead  and  wounded  Confederates.  Was  that  murder  or 
butchery  ? 

Palmer  was  on  Rousseau's  left,  having  the  brigades  of  Cruft, 
Hazen,  Grose,  Ilascall,  and  some  of  the  troops  from  Rosecrans'  left 
wing.  Here,. too,  the  Confederate  advance  was  in  four  lines,  the 
brigades  of  Chalmer  and  Donelson  leading.  The  attack  was  made 
with  a  rush,  but  it  was  repulsed  in  less  than  ten  minutes.  That 
assault  was  a  feeler,  meant  to  test  the  strength  of  the  Federal  posi- 
tion. As  the  gray  lines  reached  cover  they  reformed  under  a  hot 
fire  of  shell,  and  oflScers  passed  along  the  lines  to  say  to  the  men: 

"  Hold  your  fire  until  you  can  see  the  color  of  their  eyes ;  then 
deliver  a  volley  and  walk  over  them  with  the  bayonet  It  is  a  strong 
position,  but  we  must  carry  it  1 " 

There  was  something  grand  in  the  sight  of  that  solid  mass  of 
gray  breaking  cover — flags  rippling,  muskets  gleaming,  lines  dressed. 
Artillery  could  not  halt  it;  musketry  checked  it  only  when  blue 
and  gray  looked  into  each  other's  eyes.  And  for  twenty  minutes 
lines  surged  back  and  forth,  advanced  and  retreated,  wavered  and 
rallied,  and  then  all  was  over.     Soldiers  had  never  done  more,  but 
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there  is  a  limit  even  to  deeperation.  Confederate  regiments  lost 
thirty,  forty,  and  even  fifty  per  cent,  of  tlieir  strength  in  that 
advance.  Companies  numbering  forty  men  went  back  to  the  wooda 
with  ten  and  twelve.  Did  the  veterans  at  Waterloo  fight  better 
or  lose  more  i 

Later  in  the  day,  when  word  reached  Bragg  that  Konseean  had 
fallen  back  to  sliorten  the  Federal  line,  he  ordered  another 
advance.  That  advance  found  Bousseau  still  there,  waiting  and 
ready,  and  it  retired  without  an  assault.  The  right  had  been 
driven  and  broken.  The  center  had  been  driven  to  be  rallied  in 
a  stronghold.  There  were  fighters  and  heroes  on  the  left  as  well, 
and  the  flame  of  battle  had  rolled  down  its  front  to  Btaia  the 
cold,  bleak  earth  with  bravo  raen'a  blood. 

We  have  seen  the  right  of  the  Federal  army  in  the  first  day's 
fight  at  Stone  Hiver  driven  back  on  the  cejiter  and  defeated — the 
center  driven  back  and  rallied  and  saved  by  the  gallant  Konseean — 
now  what  of  the  left  ? 

Beiir  in  mind  the  plan  of  battla  McCook  on  the  right  was  a 
pivot..  He  was  to  hold  his  ground,  and  the  center  and  left  were  to 
advance — the  left  sweeping  through  Mnrfreesboro.  Hold  fast  to 
one  end  of  the  stick  and  sweep  the  other  over  the  ground  and  you 
have  Kosecraus'  plan.  But  Bragg  had  exactly  the  same  plan,  only 
on  his  other  flank.  Breckenridgo,  on  lita  right,  was  the  end  of  the 
stick  to  be  held  down,  while  his  center  and  left  were  to  make  the 
sweep.     Bragg  had  the  greater  momentnm,  and  snccess  was  his. 

The  left  began  its  advance  early  in  the  morning,  and  a  part  of 
the  troops  had  already  crossed  Stone  River  and  begun  skirmishing 
when  the  battle  on  the  right  opened.  The  disaster  to  McCook 
checked  all  further  advance  on  the  left.  With  tlie  right  gone  and 
the  center  going,  the  left  would  be  lucky  in  holding  its  own. 
Indeed,  it  must  reinforce  the  hard-pressed  right.  It  was  holding  its 
ground  under  the  fire  of  clouds  of  sharpshooters  and  dozens  of 
pieces  of  artillery  when  the  mighty  avalanche  which  rolled  against 
Ronseeaa  in  the  new  center  was  beaten  back.  When  that  avalanche 
struck  the  Federal  wall  and  was  broken  it  slid  down  along  the  lines 
until  it  reached  the  left,  and  there  it  rallied  for  a  new  move.  Rose- 
crane  was  there  in  person.  He  saw  it  coming  and  he  prepared  for 
it.  No  private  soldier  was  more  exposed  that  day.  He  rode  where 
batteries  bad  found  it  too  hot  to  stay.  He  dashed  into  and  ont  of 
showers  of  bnllete  unhurt,  while  scores  fell  to  rise  no  rnore.     When 
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the  storm  burst  upon  the  left  it  came  with  a  roar  and  a  scream  and 
a  rush  which  carried  the  Confederates  padt  its  flank  and  into  the 
rear.  Then  brigades  could  have  fallen  back  without  stigma,  and 
companied  might  have  run  over  each  other  without  reproach.  The 
left  was  assailed  from  front  and  right,  and  a  tremendous  effort  was 
making  to  burst  through  the  spot  where  it  joined  the  center.  But 
there  was  no  falling  back — ^no  confusion.  When  it  was  known  that 
the  Confederates  had  passed  the  flank  the  Federals  simply  swung 
back  and  faced  to  the  left  and  fought  on. 

General  Hazen  with  his  Second  Brigade  had  a  position  behind 
what  some  Federal  writers  have  termed  the  "  Burnt  House."  It 
was  a  brick  farm-house  which  had  been  knocked  to  pieces  by  Loomis' 
battery  to  clear  a  sweep  for  its  guns.  His  lines  ran  mostly  in  the 
cover  of  the  woods,  with  an  old  cotton  field  in  front,  and  the  last 
regiment  rested  on  the  Nashville  Railroad,  Some  of  the  companies 
had  the  rail  fences  for  cover,  while  others  were  flat  on  their  faces 
behind  the  oaks  and  cedars. 

The  Confederates  soon  appeared  on  his  front,  their  artillery  posted 
in  the  edge  of  the  woods  and  firing  too  high  to  do  injury  to  the  men 
hugging  the  ground.  First  came  a  thin  line  of  skirmishers,  and 
then  a  division  broke  cover  and  advanced  in  splendid  order,  flags 
flying  and  the  ground  trembling  under  their  tread.  They  marched 
straight  down  on  Hazen's  thin  front,  but  they  never  reached  it  As 
they  halted  to  fire  their  first  volley  the  Federals  poured  in  such  a 
hail  of  lead  that  further  advance  was.  impossible.  In  five  minutes 
they  were  falling  back  to  reform  and  try  it  again,  but  again  the 
result  was  the  same.  The  fire  of  the  Confederates  was  so  high 
that  the  lines  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  rear  of  Hazen  lost  three  men 
to  his  one. 

Cnift  had  moved  up  with  Hazen.  He  had  a  more  desperate  foe 
in  his  front,  while  his  lines  did  not  have  as  good  cover.  After 
some  sharp  fighting  he  gained  the  fence  which  then  and  yet  skirts 
the  edge  of  the  cotton  field,  and  here  he  waited  for  what  he  knew 
would  not  long  bo  delayed.  When  the  Confederates  came  out  of 
the  woods  it  was  with  a  determination  to  crush  him.  Had  they 
pierced  his  lines  Grose's  Brigade  must  have  surrendered,  for  it  was 
already  fighting  on  front  and  fiank.  Standart's  battery  was  on  the 
knoll  just  in  rear  of  Cruft's  center,  and  the  moment  the  gray  lines 
broke  cover  they  were  in  point-blank  range  of  grape  and  canister. 
It  was  hurled  into  them  with  awful  vengeance.  The  flags  of  three 
or  four  regiments  went  down  time  after  time,  and  every  discharge 


opened  great  lanes  through  which  the  Federal  infantry  conld  i 
the  cedars  behind,  but  the  one   battery  was  not  sufficient  to  dieck 
them.     The  ranks  spread  out  to  lessen  the  etiects  of  the  fire,  and 
with  a  yell  from  every  living  man  the  mass  charged  the  fence. 

Under  instrnctiona  from  the  officers  the  soldiers  held  their  fire 
until  the  line  was  hardly  a  stone's  throw  away.  Then  it  was  deliv- 
ered with  such  efEect  that  every  fourth  man  went  down'.  There 
was  a  momentary  panic,  but  the  hving  leaped  over  the  dead,  to 
close  up,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  in  the  rush  the  fence  was  gained. 
Here  for  five  or  six  minutes,  took  place  a  combat  seen  but  once 
again  during  the  entire  war.  The  Federals  held  one  side  of  the 
fence  for  half  a  mile,  the  Confederates  the  other.  Guns  were 
rested  on  the  rails  and  discharged  at  men  little  more  than  a  foot 
from  tlie  muzzles,  and  the  bayonet  was  used  over  and  over  again 
on  both  sides  all  along  the  line. 

"  We  tried  to  tear  the  fence  down,"  said  a  Confederate  officer  to 
me,  "  but  yonr  men  jabbed  as  with  the  bayonet  and  struck  us  with 
clubbed  mnskets.  I  had  that  left  hand  on  a  rail,  in  the  act  of 
climbing  over,  when  a  Federal  smashed  it  out  of  shape  with  the 
butt  of  his  musket,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  man  next  to  him 
jabbed  his  bayonet  at  my  head  and  took  my  hat  otf.  The  smoke 
settled  down  like  a  fog,  and  of  all  the  screaming,  yelling  and  curs- 
ing I  ever  heard  in  a  charge  that  fight  for  the  fence  beat  it.  Some 
of  onr  men  who  monnted  the  fence  were  pulled  over  and  made  pris- 
oners, and  men  were  shot  at  such  close  range  that  their  clothing 
was  set  on  fire.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  we  bad  been  there  an  hour 
when  the  recall  blew,  but  I  afterwards  ascertained  that  it  had  not 
been  fifteen  minutes  since  we  left  the  woods.  We  conld  not  carry 
the  fence,  and  we  had  to  fall  back." 

Cruft  joined  the  center  with  his  right.  If  he  could  be  routed, 
the  center  conld  be  flanked  and  driven.  He  realized  this,  and  he 
prepared  for  a  second  onslaught.  While  the  Confederates  were 
reforming,  his  regiments  repleiiished  their  cartridge-boxes,  some  of 
them  were  advanced  or  retired  to  secure  better  cover,  and  hundreds 
of  soldiers  protected  their  front  with  logs  and  sods.  In  twenty 
minutes  they  were  ready.     So  were  the  Confederates. 

Driven  back  to  the  cover  of  the  woods  by  Cruft's  terrific  fire, 
with  General  Chalmers  wounded,  and  a  dozen  lesser  oflicers  killed 
or  out  of  the  fight,  the  Confederates  massed  for  a  second  attack. 
They  knew  that  the  right  had  been  driven  and  the  center  was  hang- 
ing by  its  teeth.    They  were  told  that  if  they  conld  break  Cruft 
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the  fight  would  be  won,  and  they  were  told  that  one  desperate  dash 
would  break  his  lines.  This  information  was  answered  with  cheers. 
Hundreds  of  men  threw  ofE  their  overcoats  and  hats  to  make  ready. 
Scores  who  had  been  slightly  wounded  took  their  places  in  the 
ranks  for  another  advance.  The  fire  of  the  battery  was  to  be 
avoided  this  time  by  a  rush.  Looking  down  over  the  muddy  and 
blood-stoned  field  from  the  edge  of  the  cedars,  the  spectacle 
was  appalling.  Hundreds  of  dead  lay  as  they  had  fallen,  and  a 
great  number  of  wounded  were  crawling  to  and  fro  to  seek  safety 
in  the  depressions.  Beyond  them  was  the  fence  and  its  blue-coated 
defenders — beyond  the  fence  the  battery  which  had  created  such 
havoc.  The  men  could  be  seen  standing  at  the  loaded  guns  and 
making  ready  for  the  coming  advance. 

"  Forward !"  At  the  boom  of  a  single  field-piece  from  the  cedars, 
every  piece  of  Confederate  artillery  on  that  front  opened  fire  for  about 
five  minutes,  and  then  the  gray  lines  moved  forward  with  a  rush.  The 
Federal  battery  opened  on  them,  but  they  advanced  so  swiftly  that 
they  were  soon  out  of  the  fire,  and  then  the  second  terrific  struggle 
for  the  possession  of  the  fence  began.  Volley  after  volley  crashed 
into  the  advancing  lines,  but  the  lines  broke  up  into  groups  and 
mobs  and  pressed  forward.  The  fence  was  flanked  again  and  again, 
but  the  flankers  had  scarcely  passed  it  when  they  were  destroyed. 
In  spots  it  was  torn  down  almost  to  the  ground,  but  not  a  Confed- 
erate passed  through  the  gaps.  Right  there,  face  to  face,  bayonet 
to  bayonet — the  one  would  not  retreat — the  other  could  not  ad- 
vance. It  was  a  fierce  riot  of  blood  and  carnage.  Not  a  prisoner 
was  taken  on  this  line  in  that  second  advance.  The  bayonet  and 
the  clubbed  mufeket  took  the  placte  of  powder  and  bullet,  and  the 
cry  for  quarter  was  answered  by  a  thrust  or  a  blow.  Whenever 
tlie  Confederates  wavered  they  were  encouraged  by  fresh  troops, 
but  that  simple  fence,  laughed  to  scorn  by  engineers  as  a  defense, 
was  a  bulwark  which  perhaps  saved  Rosccrans  on  that  day.  After 
nearly  half  an  hour  of  close  and  deadly  fighting  the  Confederates 
failed  to  carry  it  in  one  single  spot,  and  were  rolled  back  to  the 
woods.  The  two  Federal  regiments  had  fired  an  average  of  fifty- 
five  rounds  per  man,  and  during  the  lull  were  sent  to  the  rear  to 
replenish  their  cartridge-boxes. 

It  was  the  Nineteenth  Ohio  and  the  First  Kentucky  which  now 
moved  to  the  front.  The  ground  in  front  was  covered  with  skir- 
mishers and  sharpshooters,  and  the  regiments  had  scarcely  swung 
into  position  before  they  were  ordered  forward  with  the  bayonet. 
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It  waB  a  gallant  but  an  ill-advised  movement.  With  a  jell  and  n 
rush,  Kentucky  leading  and  Ohio  supporting,  tlie  Federals  dashed 
across  the  field  at  a  charge  bayonets,  and  would  not  obey  the  recall 
until  they  had  swept  clear  into  the  woods.  Here  they  came  under 
the  Confederate  lire,  and  suddenly  were  charged  in  turn  and 
hurled  back  in  great  disorder  and  with  heavy  loss.  The  Confeder- 
ate body  which  swept  these  regiments  back  secured  a  foot-hold  be- 
tween Oruft  and  Hazen,  and  opened  such  a  crosa-fire  on  both  as 
obliged  them  to  fall  back.  In  this  movement  both  brigades  were 
severely  handled,  and  one  of  the  batteries  would  have  been  cap- 
tured, 80  great  was  the  loss  of  horses,  had  the  retiring  men  not 
drawn  the  guns  off  by  hand,  Crnft  and  Hazen,  after  snch  fighting  ae 
18  never  seen  txvice  in  a  campaign,  were  crushed  back  to  the  pike  in 
a  mob,  bnt  to  rally  again  and  renew  the  fight  with  all  their  former 
desperation. 

When  Breckenridgc  struck  the  Federal  left  he  found  Grose  there 
with  the  Forty-first  Ohio,  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Illinois,  Ninth 
Indiana,  and  Sixth  Kentucky.  They  were  nnder  cover  of  the 
fences  and  cedars  just  beyond  the  cleared  ground.  It  was  just  such 
a  position  as  Crnft  held,  except  better  cover  for  the  Federals.  The 
Forty-first  Ohio  was  down  in  front  along  the  fence,  and  when  the 
attack  ran  down  the  lines  the  Buckeyes  were  in  for  it  at  once.  A 
whole  brigade  advanced  straight  upon  them;  and  here,  too,  there 
was  a  fight  over  the  fence  —  a  conflict  which  did  not  end  until  the 
cartridge-boxes  of  the  Forty-first  were  half  empty.  Some  of  the 
men  had  fired  thirty  rounds  in  twenty-five  minutes.  Help  was 
coming,  but  before  it  came  there  was  another  rnsh  at  the  fence, 
beaten  back  as  the  first  had  been,  and  yet  it  left  the  Ohioans  with- 
out ammunition.  Then  for  the  second  time  in  that  fight,  aeon  the 
first  day  with  Greueel's  brigade,  was  seen  the  curious  spectacle  of  a 
regiment  holding  its  ground  without  a  cartridge  to  fire.  The  Con- 
federates could  not  l)e  rolled  back  to  the  woods  at  this  point.  They 
could  be  flung  hack  a  few  hundred  feet,  just  outside  of  the  cloud 
of  smoke,  but  there  they  would  rally  and  push  forward  again.  Be- 
yond them  was  the  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Illinois,  similarly  situ- 
ated, and  a  courier  went  back  to  Grose  with  the  information  that 
the  two  regiments  were  ont  of  ammunition.  The  Kinth  Indiana 
was  in  reserve.  It  was  ordered  down  to  relieve  the  front,  and 
it  moved  on  the  run,  cheering  and  yelling,  under  a  Confederate 
artillery  fire  which  killed  thirteen  men  while  the  regiment  moved 
across  a  space  of  thirty  rods. 
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But  Grose  had  to  go.  When  Cruf  t  was  pushed  back  Grose  had 
to  follow  to  save  his  flank.  In  this  retrograde  movement  the  Sixth 
Kentucky  (Confederate)  swept  across  the  field  to  push  them  with 
the  bayonet.  The  Sixth  Kentucky  (Federal)  was  in  the  rear.  The 
lines  were  dressed,  and  then  came  the  commands : 

"  Halt  —  about  face  —  fix  bayonets  I " 

It  was  Kentucky  against  Kentucky.  Both  sides  knew  it.  The 
Sixth  Confederate  also  halted  and  dressed  and  fixed  bayonets,  and 
the  charge  was  made  by  both  at  the  same  time.  They  met  under 
the  oaks  —  in  the  cedars  —  in  the  glades,  and  for  five  minutes  a 
bloody  whirlpool  sailed  round  and  round,  carrying  life  after  life 
with  it.  Then  the  mob  fell  into  lines,  the  lines  drew  away  from 
€ach  other,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  dead  men  were  left  in  the 
woods  to  attest  the  ferocity  of  the  grapple. 

When  Grose  fell  back  he  had  to  change  front  to  prevent  the 
Confederates  from  sweeping  around  to  his  rear.  He  had  charac- 
terized the  previous  fighting  as  terrific,  but  the  climax  was  to 
<jome.  Throwing  the  Thirty-sixth  Indiana  forward  into  the  dark 
woods  to  protect  his  flank,  followed  by  the  One  Hundred  and 
Tenth  Illinois,  he  found  the  forest  literally  swarming  with  Confed- 
erates. The  Federals  broke  their  lines  and  took  to  trees,  Indian 
fashion,  and  for  ten  minutes  the  conflict  in  this  spot  raged  with 
snch  fury  that  Rousseau  in  the  center  heard  it  above  the  roar  of  his 
cannonade.  Of  the  nearly  seven  hundred  men  lost  by  Grose  in 
that  battle,  the  greater  part  were  killed  in  that  spot  of  woods 
inside  of  ten  minutes.  Of  the  seventy-four  oflScers  in  that  total, 
forty  were  killed  or  wounded  right  there.  One  company  in  the 
Indiana  regiment  was  commanded  by  three  different  officers  in  fifteen 
minutes.  The  Federals  were  gradually  pushed  back  out  of  the 
woods,  but  this  was  their  salvation.  As  soon  as  they  had  retreated 
beyond  tlie  batteries,  waiting  for  the  movement,  the  artillery 
opened  with  such  effect  that  the  Confederate  advance  was  checked 
right  there,  nor  did  it  ever  recover  sufficiently  to  pass  it. 

More  than  nineteen  years  after  that  battle  I  looked  over  that 
piece  of  forest  to  note  the  destructiveness  of  the  artillery  fire.  The 
Federal  battery  at  that  point  consisted  of  fourteen  guns,  some  of 
them  of  large  calibre,  and  they  were  massed  to  cover  a  front  of 
about  half  a  mile.  Round  shot,  shell,  grape,  and  canister  were 
freely  used,  and  the  range  was  not  beyond  what  a  navy  revolver 
would  carry  and  kill  a  man.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  effect  of 
fourteen  pieces  of  artillery  turned  loose  on  the  strip  of  forest,  hurl- 
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ing  into  it  every  missile  of  death  used  in  war.  At  least  one  hnn-  ' 
dred  aiid  fifty  pounds  of  metal  per  five  seconds,  or  eighteen  hundred 
pounds  per  minute,  wore  hurled  into  tJiose  wotds  for  twenty 
minutes — say  thirty-five  tons  in  all.  Cedars  as  large  as  a  man's  leg 
and  twenty  feet  high  were  torn  up  and  hurled  along.  Oaks  as  large 
as  a  man's  body  were  splintered  aa  if  struL-k  by  lightning,  and  many 
of  them  were  eut  completely  off  just  above  the  ground.  The  fire 
which  Magruder's  men  received  from  the  gunboats  in  Turkey  Bend 
at  the  battle  of  Malvern  Ilill  was  no  comparison  to  it. 

"I  was  over  the  ground  two  days  after  the  fight,"  said  a  farmer 
living  in  the  neighborhood,  "and  it  was  the  roost  awfnl  sight  man 
ever  saw.  All  the  dead  were  torn  to  pieces,  and  scores  of  the 
pieces  were  resting  in  the  tree  tops.  That  tree  over  there  lost 
nearly  all  ita  branches,  and  I  myself  have  taken  half  a  dozen  grape 
shot  from  the  trunk.  In  that  crotch  up  there,  full  fifteen  feet 
from  the  ground,  rested  a  mass  of  pulp  and  cloth  which  had  once 
been  a  man.  The  tree  was  besmeared  with  clots  of  blood  and  dabs 
of  burnt  flesh,  and  the  stench  in  this  piece  of  woods  was  simply 
unendurable — liorrible!  I  could  have  picked  up  a  hundred  heads, 
arms,  and  legs  between  here  and  that  cedar,  and  in  spots  it  looked 
as  if  a  dozen  men  had  been  torn  to  pieces  in  a  body." 

The  Confederate  advance  was  checked,  but  yet  they  remained  in 
BTich  close  prosimity  that  a  part  of  the  Federal  line  had  to  be 
retired.  It  waa  noon  now.  Overhead  the  dark  clouds  were  sailing 
away  and  the  sun  was  shining  down  on  the  dark  and  bloody  woods — 
the  carnage  of  the  cotton  field — the  dead  on  their  backs  on  the  cold 
earth,  and  the  living  also  were  drawing  a  long  breath  for  the  next 
onslaught.  The  Federals  were  throwing  ap  breastwtfrks  of  rails, 
logs,  and  brush — refilling  their  cartridge  boxes — moving  to  the 
right  or  left  to  close  gaps.  The  Confederates  were  massing  under 
cover  of  the  woods.  Bragg's  whole  front  was  piled  with  dead 
and  soaked  with  blood,  but  he  had  driven  the  Federal  right  and 
center,  and  he  was  now  preparing  to  roll  a  wave  against  the  plucky 
left  which  should  overwhelm  it  at  the  first  dash.  Was  this  possi- 
ble? Let  as  look  at  this  stormy  panorama  a  few  minutes.  We 
shall  see  1 

Rolling  down  the  Federal  line  from  Hwht  to  left,  the  brigades  on 
the  extreme  left  caught  the  last  desperate  fighting,  rendered  more 
desperate  by  the  fact  that  McCook  had  rallied,  Roussean  had  beaten 
them  back,  and  only  the  tenacity  of  this  left  wing  prevented  the 
complete  defeat  of  Rosecrans. 
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It  has  been  a  source  of  wonder  through  all  these  long  years  why 
that  Federal  right  was  caught  np  and  flung  back  as  it  was.  Its 
position  was  as  advantageous  as  that  of  the  Confederates — the  men 
were  good  fighters — they  were  not  outnumbered.  What,  then,  was 
the  cause  ?  Why  was  it  that  for  a  full  hour  after  the  fight  opened 
Rosecrans  could  not  be  made  to  believe  that  McCook  was  yielding 
ground  ?  Did  McCook  have  more  whisky  than  sense  in  his  head 
that  morning  ?  I  can  put  ray  hand  on  ofiicers  who  believe  it,  and 
they  are  brave  men,  too.  Did  Johnson,  whose  division  formed  the 
extreme  right,  spend  part  of  the  night  drinking  whisky  punch,  or 
in  trying  to  discover  what  force  was  in  his  front  ?  Tliere  are  those 
who  are  of  the  opinion  that  he  was  upset,  and  the  opinions  come 
from  sources  that  are  worthy  of  all  credence.  How  was  it  that  a 
little  creek  over  which  a  man  could  spring  was  mistaken  for  a  river? 
Who  was  it  that  blurted  out : 

"  D — n  the  rebs  !  Let  'em  cross  if  they  want  too  1  Haven't  we 
got  as  many  guns  as  they  have  ?  " 

And,  too,  how  curious  that  some  of  the  brigade  commanders  wero 
absent  when  the  fight  opened — at  headquarters  to  have  their  orders 
repeated.  Men  were  in  bivouac  when  they  should  haye  been  in 
line.  Artillery  horses  were  off  to  water  when  they  should  have 
been  hitched  to  the  guns.  That  right  wing  was  there  to  fight — 
had  orders  to  fight — knew  that  the  enemy  were  in  front  and  on  the 
alert,  and  yet  when  the  Confederates  appeared  they  walked  right 
over  two  Federal  brigades  who  were  cooking  breakfast.  Some 
one  was  to  blame  for  that.  A  thousand  men  in  that  right  wing 
were  uselessly  slaughtered.  Was  it  whisky  or  incapacity  wliich 
left  the  dead  piled  in  heaps  on  this  field  so  bravely  fought  on  ? 

The  last  attack  on  Ilazen  was  made  as  the  sun  was  going  down. 
He  was  ready  and  expecting  it.  His  line  had  been  shortened  a 
little,  one  or  two  regiments  thrown  behind  the  railroad  embank- 
ment, and  the  others  covered  by  slight  breastworks  of  rails.  His 
position,  as  Confederates  state  to-day,  was  plainly  visible  from  their 
cover  in  the  woods,  and  when  they  advanced  their  battle-lines  were 
long  enough  to  swing  in  on  his  flank.  When  the  gray  lines  broke 
cover  and  it  was  seen  how  they  were  disposed,  every  man  in  that 
Federal  brigade  knew  that  the  pinch  had  come.  Two  things  saved 
it.  The  Confederate  right,  in  the  excitement  of  advance,  advanced 
faster  than  the  center  and  left.  Hazen  rode  along  behind  the  men 
on  his  left  and  warned  them  to  hold  their  fire  and  take  steady  aim. 


When  the  word  came  every  man  had  a  target,  and  the  fire  was  eo 
deadly  that  the  entire  right  of  the  advance  was  broken  and  ehat- 
tered.  The  center  was  forced  to  halt  in  the  open  gronnd  witliin 
pistol-filiot,  and  it,  too,  was  repulsed  as  the  left  swung  in  to  flank  the 
Federal  right.  This  left  the  whole  brigade  free  to  attend  to  the 
flankers.  The  Ninth  Indiana  made  a  baJf-face  and  cheered  as  it 
poured  in  a  volley.  The  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  IliinoJB  cleared  ita 
front  with  one  volley.  The  Sixth  and  Twenty-fonrth  Ohio 
advanced  to  a  new  line  under  fire  and  drove  the  enemy  out  of  cover. 
The  Thirty-sixth  Indiana,  Twenty-third  Kentucky  and  Eighty-fourth 
Illinois  let  the  gray  lines  walk  right  up  to  them  and  then  opened 
such  a  fire  that  Hazen  thought  reinforcements  had  reached  him. 
The  Sixth  Kentucky  was  charged  in  its  position,  and  after  repulsing 
the  attack,  fixed  bayonets  and  drove  the  enemy  pelhmell  into  the 
woods. 

When  Breekenridge,  who  was  on  Bragg'a  right,  began  his  foN 
ward  movement  late  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  the  plan  to  double  the 
Federal  left  back  on  Rousseau's  stronghold.  The  Federals  would 
have  then  been  in  nculde  sac,  instead  of  an  impregnable  position. 
Scores  of  Confederate  scouts  in  Federal  unifonns  had  passed  through 
Kosecrans'  position  and  up  and  down  the  lines.  Bragg  knew  the 
exact  position  of  every  Federal  brigade,  and  Breekenridge  could 
almost  have  named -every  Union  regiment  and  battery  in  his  front. 
They  were  in  strong  positions,  but  he  depended  on  the  general 
demoralization  to  aid  him.  Demoralization  took  the  fight  out  of 
some  of  Pope's  brigades  at  Second  Bull  Run — out  of  some  of 
Hooker's  men  in  the  Wilderness — out  of  all  the  Federal  regiments 
when  Jackson  struck  Miles  at  Harper's  Ferry — but  at  Stone  River 
demoralization  meant  desperation.  No  man  can  point  to  another 
battle  of  the  war  where  a  repulse  meant  another  attack — where 
defeat  meant  another  rally. 

Hascall's  position  was  not  as  good  aa  that  of  the  brigades  on  either 
side,  having  less  cover,  but  when  it  was  suggested  that  he  retire  his 
lines  a  short  distance  to  a  stronger  position  he  replied  : 

"  Not  an  inch,  sir — not  an  inch !  I  shall  wait  for  them  right 
here  1 " 

He  was  waiting  when  the  assault  came.  There  was  hot  fighting 
on  either  side  of  him,  and  his  front  was  suddenly  darkened  by  a 
ewarm  of  Confederates,  flags  waving  and  bogles  sounding  the 
assault.  The  Eighth  Indiana  battery  opened  with  grape,  hut 
nnmindfnl  of  the  slaughter  the  Confederates  pushed  on  until  the 
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smoke  cloud  hid  friend  and  foe  alike.  Then,  fpr  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  it  was  the  same  reckless,  desperate  assault,  and  the  same  grim, 
determined  defense  which  had  been  witnessed  on  every  brigade 
front  of  the  center  and  left.  The  Twenty-sixth  Ohio  and  Third 
Kentucky  felt  the  first  shock,  and  for  five  minutes  men  fought  on 
either  side  of  fences,  breastworks,  logs,  bushes  and  whatever  else 
gave  the  least  protection.  A  sergeant  in  the  Third  Kentucky  said 
of  the  rnMee : 

"  The  rebs  walked  right  at  us  as  if  they  meant  to  climb  over  us. 
I  hadn't  reloaded  after  my  first  fire  before  I  saw  their  legs  under 
the  smoke.  I  w^  then  lying  down  behind  a  slight  breastwork  of 
rails.  Jumping  up,  I  was  hardly  on  my  feet  before  a  Confederate 
had  his  foot  on  the  rails.  He  had  fired  his  gun,  and  now  it  was  a  fight 
with  the  bayonet  between  us.  He  thrust  at  me  and  his  bayonet 
went  through  my  coat  on  the  left  side  and  shoved  me  over.  My 
fall  brought  him  forward  on  his  face,  and  before  he  could  get  up  I 
had  him  by  the  hair.  He  kicked  and  struck  out,  and  even  tried  to 
bite  me,  and  we  had  a  regular  rough  and  tumble,  but  I  was  too 
much  for  him  and  he  went  to  the  rear  a  prisoner.  I  believe  he  was 
the  only  Confederate  captured  by  my  regiment  that  day." 

The  Colonel  of  the  Third  was  killed  within  two  minutes  after 
the  firing  began,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  regiment  lost  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  and  every  officer,  excepting  two  or  three.  It  was  the 
same  with  the  Twenty-sixth.  They  would  not  be  pushed  back,  and 
the  Confederates  advanced  until  they  could  use  the  bayonet.  It 
would  not  have  taken  another  ten  minutes  to  have  wiped  both  regi- 
ments off  the  rolls  to  the  last  man,  when  the  advance  of  three 
Union  regiments  brought  about  a  cross-fire  which  drove  the  Con- 
federates back. 

"  They  will  come  again  I "  So  shouted  Hascall  as  he  galloped  up 
and  down  his  lines  and  made  a  new  disposition  of  his  troops. 

So  they  would.  They  had  been  beaten  back  to  rally  again. 
Hardly  had  a  quarter  of  an  hour  slipped  away  before  the  lines  of 
gray,  composed  chiefly  of  men  from  Mississippi  and  Arkansas,  again 
appeared.  Hascall  had  not  moved  an  inch.  He  had  a  hundred 
heroes  with  him  who  had  been  wounded,  and  yet  they  were  deter- 
mined to  "  see  it  out."  The  dead  lay  thickly  all  about,  and  directly 
in  front  of  the  lines  the  ground  was  almost  hidden  from  sight  by 
the  number  of  dead  Confederates.  Many  of  the  wounded  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  lull  to  crawl  into  the  Federal  lines,  realizing  that  the 
next  advance  would  be  their  death. 


"  Here  they  ctwne  —  steady,  uow !  "  run  down  the  Federal  lines  as 
the  Confederates  broke  cover  lialf  a  luile  away.  The  emobe  had 
floated  away,  tlie  snn  was  shining  brightly,  and  the  eight  was  a 
gi-and  one.  From  live  to  six  tliouaaud  men  were  beeping  the  same 
step,  flags  Btrearaed  back  over  the  linea,  and  half  a  dozen  mounted 
officers  rode  along  the  lines  and  shouted  their  orders.  The  Federal 
batteriea  with  Hascall  waited  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  give  every  man 
a  change  to  witness  the  grand  advunce,  and  then  the  skughter  be- 
gan. For  three  or  fonr  aiinutca  the  work  was  leftj  entiVely  to  the 
artillery.  Almost  at  the  firat  firu  three  of  the  advancing  flags  went 
down,  and  nest  day  one  of  them  was  fonnd  with  its  staff  splintered 
to  match-wood  and  the  banner  so  shot  to  pieces  that  one  could  hardly 
Bccore  a  piece  three  inches  square.  It  was  one  of  the  terrible  sights 
of  war,  and  brief  as  was  the  view,  hundreds  of  men  turned  their 
beads  away  that  they  might  not  see  more. 

The  advance  was  checbed,  but  only  for  the  moment.  Kallying 
over  the  dead  and  wounded,  the  Confederates  made  a  rash  for  the 
Federal  lines,  striking  the  Twenty-sixth  and  Sixth  Ohio  and  Fifty- 
eighth  Indiana  squarely  in  front.  "  Fire  low !  Fire  low ! "  was  the 
order  all  along  the  line,  and  the  consequences  were  both  appalling 
and  curious.  More  than  three  hundred  Confederates  were  killed  or 
wounded  on  that  front  by  shots  below  the  waist,  while  ninc-teDtba 
of  the  wounded  were  hit  about  the  legs.  The  center  of  the  advunce 
bore  directly  upon  the  Fifty-eighth,  which  had  the  cover  of  a 
hreastworb.  The  Hoosicra  held  their  fire  until  the  first  line  waa 
hardly  fifty  feet  away,  and  then  every  musket  blazed  at  once.  The 
center  was  literally  swept  out  of  the  figlit  by  that  one  regiment, 
leaving  the  wings  standing  alone.  It  waa  perhaps  the  deadliest 
Tollcy  delivered  on  that  field,  but  not  over  fiveAiinutes  had  elapsed 
before  fresh  regiments  moved  down  from  the  woods,  and  the  fight 
thea  settled  down  to  a  steady  crash  of  musketry  at  short  range. 

No  man  could  have  exhibited  more  nerve  and  coolness  on  a  field 
of  battle  than  Rosecrans'  chief  of  staff  —  Garesche.  He  rallied 
hroben  regiments,  stationed  batteries,  encouraged  the  lines,  and  a 
dozen  times  rode  over  ground  on  which  it  did  not  seem  as  if  a  fox 
could  have  lived.  His  horse  was  twice  hit,  his  saddle  strucb  by 
three  bullets,  his  scabbard  by  two  more,  and  a  grape-shot  whizzed 
over  his  shoulder  and  tore  up  the  blue  cloth  until  the  padding  could 
be  seen.  I  have  never  seen  a  Federal  account  which  stated  further 
than  that  he  was  hit  in  the  head  by  a  cannon-ball  or  shell,  but  there 
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were  several  Confederates  who  saw  him  die.     One  who  served 
under  Chalmers  gave  me  the  particnlars  as  follows : 

^^We  had  assaulted  and  been  repulsed,  and  in  falling  back  to 
cover  I  received  a  bullet  in  the  calf  of  mj  right  lego  I  fell  flat,  but 
after  a  minute  or  two,  knowing  that  I  should  be  killed  where  I  was, 
I  crept  along  over  a  slight  ridge  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  Fed* 
eral  bullets.  The  pain  was  now  so  great  that  I  could  go  no  further, 
and  I  had  just  got  mj  back  against  a  small  tree  when  Bosecrana 
galloped  across  the  edge  of  the  open  to  my  right.  Our  batteries 
were  playing  across  this  spot  with  a  terrible  fire,  and  I  expected  to 
see  the  general  killed.  He  was  closely  followed  by  Garesche. 
When  in  plain  view  of  me  and  not  two  hundred  feet  away,  his 
horse  jumped  aside  at  something  and  Garesche  lost  his  right  stirrup. 
He  had  it  in  a  second  and  was  just  straightening  up  when  a  shell 
tore  through  the  top  of  a  cedar  behind  me,  passed  over  my  head, 
and  I  saw  it  strike  the  poor  fellow  as  plainly  as  I  see  you.  There 
was  a  sort  of  puff  when  it  struck,  but  it  did  not  explode  until  far 
beyond.  Garesche's  arms  went  up,  his  sword  fell,  and  after  reeling 
to  and  fro  in  the  saddle,  the  body  fell  to  the  ground." 

Would  Rosecrans'  plan  of  battle  have  succeeded  but  for  the  dis- 
aster to  McCook?  A  dozen  generals  have  answered  yes.  The 
Federal  left  was  stronger  than  the  Confederate  right  It  was  in 
position  to  swing.  Its  flank  passed  beyond  Breckenridge's  line. 
Two  or  three  divisions  had  quietly  stolen  up  to  within  gun-shot  of 
that  general's  lines  without  his  dreaming  of  their  presence.  A 
sudden  rush  upon  him  would  have  rolled  him  over.  McCook  was 
not  expected  to  drive  the  Confederate  lef t^  but  to  hold  his  ground 
and  keep  Hardee  too  busy  to  reinforce  Breckenridge. 

When  Rosecrans  found  his  right  being  driven  and  the  shadow  of 
defeat  settling  down  upon  him,  he  was  no  longer  Rosecrans.  He 
could  scarcely  be  recognized  by  his  aides.  Nerve  and  coolness  and 
contempt  of  personal  danger  sent  him  into  the  thick  of  the  light. 
He  was  here  —  everywhere.  He  pushed  ammunition  trains  out  of 
the  way — hurried  up  batteries  —  spoke 'kindly  to  the  wounded 
going  to  the  rear  —  encouraged  those  being  rallied,  and  by  his  own 
heroic  demeanor  he  no  doubt  prevented  a  complete  rout.  A  dozen 
men  died  beside  him  that  day  —  a  thousand  bullets  whistled  about 
his  head  —  a  hundred  shot  and  shell  sought  him  out  for  a  victim, 
and  yet  he  was  preserved  through  all. 

As  the  center  was  being  rolled  back,  Rosecrans  and  staff  rode 
across  the  whole  front  under  a  most  terriflc  flre  and  halted  for  a 
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few  minutes  on  the  pike,  near  the  brick  hoDBe  which  waa  soon  to  be 
battered  down.  The  fight  here  was  just  opening  with  a  bitter  vin- 
dietivenesa.  A  Confederate  skirmisher,  now  a  resident  of  Nash- 
ville, who  had  been  shot  in  the  side  a  few  minutes  before,  aiid  was 
DOW  lying  within  the  Federal  lines,  saye  of  this  incident: 

"As  the  stafE  came  up,  the  horsea  of  one  of  the  aides  almost 
walked  over  rae.  Rosecraiis  waa  at  times  so  near  me  that  I  could 
hear  every  word  he  said.  The  fire  began  to  grow  hot  as  he  came 
up,  and  I  fully  expected  to  see  every  one  of  them  killed.  Our 
folks  muet  have  been  sweeping  this  place  with  a  score  of  guns,  and 
the  sharpshooters  kept  the  air  full  of  bullets.  A  round  shot  stiijck 
tlie  fence  fifty  feet  away  and  knocked  out  a  whole  section,  and  I 
saw  a  big  splinter  break  both  fore  legs  of  a  horse.  The  shellfl  eiime 
as  fast  as  you  could  count,  A  splinter  from  one,  which  struck  the 
ground  about  fifty  feet  away,  whizzed  right  through  the  group  with 
a  zur-r-r-r!  and  dug  its  way  into  the  ground  so  near  me  that  I  could 
have  put  my  hand  on  it.  Kosecrans  was  speaking  short  and  quick 
to  those  around  him,  but  he  did  not  even  notice  that  he  waa  in  the 
hottest  place  a  general  ever  rode  into  and  got  out  alive." 

The  last  assault  on  Rousseau  in  the  center  was  like  the  movement 
of  ft  mountain  across  a  valley  to  strike  another.  Loomis',  Guen- 
ther's,  and  three  other  batteries  had  full  play  on  the  advancing 
lines  of  battle,  and  yet  they  could  not  check  them.  Ten  thousand 
muskets  had  them  at  short  range,  and  yet  tbej  closed  up  and 
pressed  oD.  Before  KouBseau  fell  back  out  of  the  cedars,  Shoe- 
maker's Thirteenth  Michigan  cleared  ite  front  three  times  in  suc- 
cession, and  then  seeing  Bradley  leave  two  guns  for  the  want  of 
horses  to  draw  them  off,  the  regiment  dashed  out,  some  with  fixed 
bayonets  and  some  with  empty  guns  held  for  a  blow.  Down  they 
went  at  a  run,  sweeping  over  the  guns  which  were  being  drag^d 
off,  and  in  a  minute  they  had  them  and  sixty  or  seventy  prisoners 
besides. 

It  was  the  moment  when  the  Confederatee  had  breasted  up  to 
within  a  hundred  feet  of  some  parts  of  the  blue  lines,  and  were 
wavering  under  the  hot  fire,  that  the  whole  Federal  center  moved 
forward  with  cheers  plainly  heard  at  Bragg's  headquarters.  The 
advance  was  led  by  Kosecrans  in  person.  His  right  had  beea 
driven  and  his  left  rolled  back,  bnt  now  the  tide  was  turning. 
Right  into  the  cloud  of  smoke — over  the  dead — over  the  dying — 
far  ahead  of  the  lines,  rode  Roaecrans,  and  that  advance  swept 
everything  clear  back  to  the  woods — this  time  to  stay.     Grant  his 
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had  no  praise  for  some  of  the  bravest  fighters  of  the  war — Rose- 
crans  and  Thomas  among  the  number.  The  verdict  is  not  with 
Grant,  but  with  the  country.  Wliat  Grant  won  by  numbers  Rose- 
crans  won  by  personal  magnetism  and  the  nerve  of  a  hero.  What 
Grant  gained  by  reckless  slaughter,  Thomas  won  by  strategy. 

During  this  fii-st  day's  fight,  when  Colonel  Greusel,  commanding 
Sill's  brigade,  was  handling  his  regiments  in  a  way  to  win  praise 
from  every  quarter,  a  bayonet  charge  by  one  of  them  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  half  a  hundred  prisoners,  one  of  whom  was  carrying 
a  sword  captured  from  General  Sill  in  a  minor  engagement  in 
Kentucky  several  months  before.  Poor  Sill!  His  lifeless  body 
was  at  that  moment  in  the  hands  of  the  Confederates.  It  is  stated 
in  a  former  sketch  that  his  body  at  once  fell. into  the  hands  of  the 
Confederates.  Colonel  Greusel  writes  that  he  saw  it  immediately 
after  death,  and  detailed  men  to  convey  it  to  the  rear,  He  saw 
them  pick  it  up  and  move  away,  but  in  the  excitement  of  tlie 
immediate  advance  by  the  Confederates  they  must  have  laid  it 
down  and  run  away.  It  was  then  discovered  by  the  Confederates 
and  taken  to  the  rear. 

Has  a  single  man  who  fought  at  Stone  River  ever  denied  that 
the  Federal  army  was  whipped  in  that  first  day's  fight?  If  so,  he 
took  no  part  in  it.  It  was  a  defeat,  and  yet  in  no  way  a  rout. 
Four-fifths  of  an  army  had  been  pushed  back  over  fields  and 
through  woods,  and  yet  the  nerve  of  a  commander  had  prevented 
a  panic.  Not  three  brigades  had  held  their  original  ground,  and 
yet  at  night  the  position  was  impregnable.  Rosecrans  had  been 
defeated,  and  yet  in  that  defeat  he  had  preserved  his  plan  of 
battle.  The  fight  had  not  yet  died  away  when  he  began  to  swing 
his  left,  and  the  results  of  the  next  three  days  proved  his  wisdom 
as  a  general.  Those  after  days  had  no  horrors  like  the  first.  Bragg 
had  done  his  best  as  an  assailant,  and  he  was  now  satisfied  with 
doing  his  best  as  a  defendant.  He  had  beaten  Rosecrans,  and  yet 
he  had  only  put  more  fight  into  him.  He  had  driven  him  back,  but 
he  could  not  hold  the  ground  he  had  won.  McCook's  blunder  or 
incapacity  had  been  matched  by  Breckenridge,  and  the  Confeder- 
ates were  not  as  well  off  when  night  closed  in  as  when  they  first 
assaulted  Johnson.  That  same  nerve  which  sustained  ''Old  Rosy" 
as  he  saw  his  army  rolling  back  incited  him  to  persevere,  and  from 
defeat  he  plucked  victory.  Neither  Bragg  nor  Polk  nor  Brecken- 
ridge nor  Hardee — the  men  who  fought  him  and  felt  his  mettle — 
have  traduced  him.     It  was  left  to  the  Union  general  who  had 
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never  fought  a  battle  in  which  he  did  not  outnumber  the  Confed- 
erates from  two,  or  four  to  one,  in  men  and  guns. 

Roeecrans  knew  just  wliat  ought  to  be  done  when  that  first  day*a 
fight  closed,  and  he  set  about  doing  it.  Bragg  was  in  a  quandary. 
Pie  had  defeated  the  Federal  army,  and  yet  it  etill  confronted  him. 
He  could  not  drivo  it  further,  and  he  dared  not  walk  away  from  it. 
It  waa  Rosecrans  who  now  began  to  push  forward.  Tlie  lirst  was 
spent  in  reorganizing  his  divisions  and  in  advancing  his  lines. 
There  was  angry  growl  all  along  the  lines,  but  no  battle.  On  the 
morning  of  the  second,  after  Roscerans  again  crossed  the  river  and 
began  pushing  the  Confederate  right,  Bragg  saw  the  plan  and  set 
out  to  thwart  it.  There  was  a  climax  coming,  and  every  man  felt  it. 
Each  Federal  regiment  threw  np  snch  eover  as  it  could  and  bngged 
the  ground  to  escape  the  artillery  fire.  There  was  a  constant  rattle 
of  musketry  along  the  front,  and  a  steady  fire  between  batteries, 
but  no  great  harm  waa  done  on  either  side.  It  was  brain  against 
brain,  general  against  general.  Bragg  was  massing  to  hnrl  an  ava- 
lanche against  the  left  j  Rosecrans  was  bringing  up  gun  after  gun 
to  hold  what  ground  he  had  gained  and  to  stop  that  avalanche  in 
its  wild  rush. 

At  three  o'clock  the  Confederate  artillery  ceased  its  roar,  and  then 
came  the  climax.  In  plain  sight  of  every  Federal  on  a  mile  front 
the  gray  lines  moved  out  of  tlie  woods  and  rushed,  and  every  can- 
non which  could  bear  on  the  Federal  position  was  let  loose.  In 
regimental  front,  and  six  lines  deep,  with  bngles  sounding,  flags  fly- 
ing and  every  man  cheering,  that  avalanche  of  war  made  its  rush. 

Directly  in  the  path  of  that  rush  were  the  Eighty-fourth  Illinois, 
the  Sixth  and  Twenty-fourth  Ohio  and  the  Thirty-sixth  Indiana. 
Tliey  had  a  slight  breastwork,  and  they  hugged  down  behind  it 
and  waited.  Five  to  one  were  rushing  down  upon  them,  but  not  a 
man  moved.  Tiie  Third  Wisconsin  Battery  behind  then  began  to  roar, 
but  not  a  musket  was  discharged.  It  was  only  when  the  "C.  S."  on 
the  belt-plates  of  the  advancing  Confederates  could  be  plainly  seen 
that  the  brigade  sent  forth  its  volleys.  Five  hundred  men  toppled 
over  dead  along  the  front,  but  the  avalanche  would  not  halt  or  be 
turned.  In  five  minutes  the  Federal  brigade  was  rolling  back  and 
carrying  with  it  the  reserve.  A  Federal  division  mshes  down — 
brigade  after  brigade  comes  forward  on  the  double-quick,  but  each 
and  every  regiment  is  rolled  back  or  flung  to  the  right  or  left. 
Hardee  rolled  McCook  back  the  same  way,  but  this  time  it  is  Rose- 
crans behind  the  broken  wing.     Aa  the  last  regiment  falls  back  he 
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opens  on  that  advance  with  sixty  cannon  massed  for  just  such  an 
emergency.  Fourteen  Federal  batteries,  and  all  using  shell  and 
grape t  Sixty  pieces  of  artillery  roaring  and  flaming  together! 
More  than  half  a  hundred  guns  pointed  directly  into  a  dense  mass 
of  human  beings !  Men  said  that  hell  had  broken  loose.  Earth 
hath  no  terrors  like  such  an  assault  and  defense.  It  is  a  maelstrom 
of  horror.  Every  circle  is  made  up  of  human  bodies  battered  and 
shattered  to  masses  of  pulp.  Every  sweep  echoes  shrieks  and 
groans  and  oaths  and  cheers.  The  vortex  is  the  blood  of  brave  men. 
The  whirlpool  of  war  is  unlike  that  of  the  ocean.  It  gives  up  its 
dead  and  wounded  at  nightfall.  It  flings  back  upon  fleld  and  forest 
the  gory  fragments — the  dead  with  their  agonized  look — the  dying 
with  their  prayers  and  groans. 

The  Confederate  avalanche  was  halted.  Then  it  was  whirled 
about.  The^as  two  scores  of  Federal  regiments  rushed  back  into 
the  fight  with  yells  of  defiance,  that  mighty  mass  turned  back  on  its 
path  and  was  swept  away.  The  fight  had  not  lasted  over  thirty 
minutes,  but  three  thousand  men  lay  dead  on  the  front  and  the  Con- 
federate right  was  broken  and  routed.  The  repulse  decided  the 
battle  of  Stone  River.  From  that  hour  Bragg  began  preparing  for 
retreat. 

Rosecrans  fought  that  battle  with  forty -three  thousand  men,  and 
his  losses  footed  up  twelve  thousand.  Bragg  oflBcially  reported 
Ilosecrans'  force  at  sixty-five  thousand  and  his  own  at  thirty-five 
thousand.  Confederate  military  writers  give  him  forty  thousand. 
His  losses  footed  up  over  nine  thousand  men,  of  whom  about  one  thou- 
sand were  taken  prisoners.  He  captured  six  thousand  two  hundred 
prisoners,  thirty-three  pieces  of  artillery,  five  thousand  stands  of  arms, 
three  hundred  wagons  and  their  teams,  twenty-one  wagons  with 
ammunition,  thirty-eight  ambulances,  nine  battle-flags,  and  burned 
seven  hundred  or  eight  hundred  wagons  on  the  various  pikes. 

The  force  on  either  side  was  nearly  the  same,  crediting  the  best 
authorities,  but  as  the  Confederates  were  constantly  assaulting,  they 
Wcjre  in  superior  numbers  in  every  attack.  In  some  assaults  they 
numbered  five  to  one.  When  Breckenridsre  assaulted  the  Federal 
left  he  flung  at  least  eight  thousand  men  at  less  than  two  thousand 
five  hundred.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  was  one  of  the  best  matched 
battles  of  the  war,  and  no  other  field  equaled  it  for  desperate  and 
terrific  fighting  between  man  and  man.  Let  him  who  hath  "Stone 
River"  engraved  upon  his  shield  keep  the  letters  bright. 


^e  g^\t  at  f  atept. 


NLT  one  or  two  Federal  historians  have  even  made 
mention  of  the  sharp  httle  fight  at  Lavergne,  which 
occurred  at  the  tune  of  tlie  battle  of  Stone  KivQr, 
autl  if  the  Confederate  historian  baa  touched  upon 
the  matter  it  is  only  to  dismiEiS  it  in  three  or  four 
lines.  1  have  taken  coueiderable  pains  to  investigate  both  sides,  and 
the  many  facta  and  incidents  which  the  dignified  historian  has 
refused  to  meddle  with  will  eertainly  interest  a  large  constituency 
to-day. 

Lavergne  is  a  small  town  between  Nashville  and  Mnrfreeeboro, 
and,  as  Rosecrans  left  Nashville  farther  and  farther  behind  him,  ho 
detailed  varioua  bodies  to  protect  his  lines  of  communication  with 
the  city.  In  many  cases  these  details  wcro  picked  up  —  indeed,  it 
was  from  capturing  so  many  of  them  that  Bragg  was  able  to  show 
such  a  large  list  of  prisoTicrs.  Wheeler,  Wharton.  Pegrani  and 
other  Confederate  cavalry  leaders  did  not  have  a  hand  in  the  big 
fight  at  all,  but  worked  around  on  the  various  pikes  and  highways, 
killing,  capturing  and  burning.  They  captured  train  after  train, 
and  such  wagoua  as  tliey  conid  not  run  off  were  burned  as  they 
stood.  Colonel  Innes,  having  with  him  less  than  four  hundred  of 
the  Michigan  Regiment  of  Mechanics  and  Engineers— men  who 
did  not  profess  to  do  any  fighting  —  was  detailed  to  take  position 
at  Lavergne  and  keep  the  road  open.  He  had  no  artillery,  but  the 
boys  had  a  full  supply  of  cartridges  and  were  rather  proud  of  being 
called  to  take  a  part  in  the  grand  movement. 

There  is  just  one  spot  around  the  village  where  a  small  body  of 
men  could  take  position  to  successfully  fight  a  larger  body,  and 
Innes  at  once  seized  upon  it.  On  the  range  back  of  the  town  he 
posted  his  little  command  and  hastily  sheltered  it  with  a  breast- 
work of  logs,  stones,  rails  and  cedar  trees  cut  down  and  dragged  to 
the  spot  He  had  no  reason  to  expect  a  fight,  and  yet  he  took  all 
precaations. 
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The  sounds  of  the  battle  between  McCook  and  Hardee  came  to 
the  men  all  the  forenoon,  and  once  in  a  while  a  straggler  gave  them 
news  of  how  the  fight  was  going,  but  it  was  not  until  afternoon  that 
it  was  known  that  the  Confederate  cavalry  were  cutting  and  slash- 
ing up  and  down  the  roads  without  check.  Wheeler,  having  about 
two  thousand  six  hundred  men  in  his  command,  suddenly  appeared 
from  the  direction  of  Murfroesboro,  and  he  gathered  up  everything 
on  the  road.  Army  wagons,  sutler  stores,  ambulances  and  ammuni- 
tion wagons  blocked  the  highway,  and  he  had  only  to  gallop  along  to 
seize  everything.  He  meant  to  press  on,  but  he  found  Innes  there 
and  dared  not  leave  him  in  his  rear.  "We  had  made  a  big  liaul," 
explained  one  of  his  lieutenants,  "  and  the  boys  were  in  the  spirit 
for  reckless  fighting.  Several  different  citizens  of  Lavergne  had 
counted  the  Michiganders  to  a  man,  and  when  they  came  and 
told  us  that  Innes  had  only  about  four  hundred  muskets  we  reck- 
oned on  capturing  the  whole  crowd  without  firing  a  shot.  Wheeler 
sent  in  a  flag  of  truce  and  demanded  a  surrender,  but  what  do  you 
suppose  that  cheeky  Colonel  replied?" 

He  refused,  I  believe. 

"  Eef used !  Why,  he  told  Wheeler  to  go  to  h— 11 1  There  we 
were,  six  to  one,  and  he  could  see  it  before  his  eyes,  and  he  meant 
to  fight !  Wheeler  was  astonished  and  amazed,  but  we  had  no  time 
to  fool  away,  and  in  ten  minutes  we  were  ready  to  drive  those  Wol- 
verines out  of  their  nest.  A  part  of  our  men  dismounted,  the 
artillery  was  brought  up,  and  then  Wheeler  flung  a  column  of 
attack  at  the  breastwork.  I  was  one  of  that  column,  and  I  didn't 
expect  to  hear  a  dozen  muskets  pop  before  seeing  a  white  flag  run 
up." 

But  you  didn't  see  one. 

"  No,  I  didn't !  We  went  in  with  a  yell  and  I  know  I  got  within 
five  feet  of  the  breastwork,  but  we  came  out  singing  a  different 
song.  Why,  sir,  they  opened  on  us  so  hot  and  kept  it  up  so  con- 
tinually that  we  heard  the  bugles  blow  recall  within  five  minutes. 
We  were  beautifully  licked  in  no  time  at  all,  and  I  don't  believe  we 
killed  one  of  'em  in  that  charge.  I  got  so  near  that  I  could  look 
over  the  breastwork  and  see  the  men,  and  my  horse  carried  two 
Yankee  bullets  away  with  him." 

The  man  was  correct.  When  Innes  saw  he  was  to  be  attacked 
lie  ordered  his  men  to  lie  down  and  fire  slowly  and  coolly,  and 
they  obeyed  to  the  letter.  The  two  pieces  of  Confederate  artillery 
flung  the  brush  and  rails  ten  feet  high  at  every  discharge,  but 
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whenever  a  gap  was  opened  incii  flung  down  tlieir  mnskets  and  • 
closed  it.  After  the  repulse  Wlieeler  sent  in  a  second  flag  of  truce, 
stating  that  he  had  five  to  one  und  wanted  to  prevent  further  blood- 
shed. 

What  did  Innes  say  to  that^     I  asked  of  my  informant. 

"  I  heard  the  report  of  tlie  offieor  aa  he  retnrned.  Ho  rode  up  to 
Wheeler,  sainted  and  said  :    "  General  Wheeler.  Colonel  Innes  says 

he  will  see  you  d d  before  he'll  surrender !     He  says  yon  must 

take  him  if  you  want  liimi" 

"  At  that  Wheeler  got  boiling  mad.  The  idea  that  wo  were  being 
held  there  by  four  hundred  men  made  him  lighting  liot.  The 
second  attack  was  made  with  over  twelve  Imndred  men,  and  onr 
artillery  blazed  away  nntil  the  air  was  full  of  limbs  and  splinters. 
I  had  procured  another  horse,  and  again  I  was  witli  the  column." 

-How  did  the  Miehiganders  behave  when  you  moved  out ! 

"  Cool  as  ice.  As  a  rule,  in  such  cases,  there  is  a  sputtering  of 
musketry  long  enough  before  any  one  can  be  hit,  but  those  fellows 
waited.  I  didn't  bearabnllet  until  wo  werewithin  pistol-shot.  We 
went  for  'em  witli  a  yell,  and  this  time  a  hundred  of  ua  crowded 
our  horses  right  against  the  breastwork.  I  tried  twice  to  leap  it,  ami 
when  I  couldn't  I  sat  there  and  fired  three  shots  at  a  captain  with- 
out touching  him.  A  Yank  then  fired  at  me  over  the  brush,  and 
wliile  I  was  not  liit  the  powder  in  his  gnn  singed  my  whiskurs  and 
the  bullet  made  a  bole  in  the  man  behiitd  me  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg. 
I  thought  wo  were  getting  the  best  of  it,  but  presently  the  bnglea 
blew  and  back  we  went — licked  again.  Think  of  it,  sir — four  hun- 
dred men  licking  twelvo  hundred  as  coolly  as  if  tliey  had  always 
fought  that  way  !  It  made  us  hopping  mad,  and  you  ought  to  have 
heard  Wheeler  take  on.  He's  a  little  bit  of  a  foxy-looking  chap, 
you  know,  but  all  vim  and  fight,  and  he'd  never  struck  a  snag  like 
that  before.     He  was  so  mad  that  his  stirrups  wouldn't  hold  him." 

Innes  was  as  cool  as  January.  A  man  who  has  his  back  to  a 
wall  can  fight  three  men  in  front,  but  yet  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
endurance  of  men  in  the  best  position.  He  had  beaten  Wheeler 
back  twice,  and  he  could  beat  him  again.  But  if  Wheeler  wielded 
the  hammer  long  enough  he  mnst  shatter  the  target.  When  Lee 
could  raise  no  more  men,  he  knew  to  a  week  when  the  climax 
would  come.  He  eould  figure  to  a  certainty  when  five  men  would 
be  able  to  overpower  one.  Innes  had  a  strong  position,  but  Wheeler 
could  lose  two  men  to  his  one  and  beat  him  in  the  end.  Therefore, 
when  he  saw  that  it  was  to  be  a  succession  of  assaults,  he  sent  for 
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reinforcements  and  made  ready  for  the  next  grapple.  He  passed 
along  every  foot  of  liis  lines,  suggesting  clianges  here  and  there 
and  encouraging  the  men,  and  as  he  saw  the  Confederates  move  out 
for  a  third  assault  he  said  to  his  veterans: 

"  Fire  low  and  don't  waste  a  bullet  1  Drive  them  back  this  time 
and  we'll  have  reinforcements  before  they  can  come  again ! " 

"I  did  not  take  part  in  that  third  assault,"  continued  my  inform- 
ant, "but  I  watched  it  closely.  We  had  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
hundred  men,  and  they  were  all  fighting  mad.  It  was  the  same  as 
before  with  your  men.  They  held  their  fire  until  every  bullet 
would  hit.  There  was  a  crash— a  cloud  of  smoke — cheers  and 
yells,  and  then  I  lost  sight  of  the  fight  for  five  minutes.  Some  of 
our  men  got  over  the  breastwork  this  time,  but  were  killed  there, 
and  it  wasn't  ten  minutes  before  the  bugles  rang  out,  and  back  the 
lines  came.  By  this  time  the  ground  was  covered  with  dead  and 
wounded  along  Innes'  front,  and  with  my  spy-glass  I  saw  some  of 
his  men  rolling  dead  horses  against  the  breastwork  to  make  it 
stronger.  It's  a  dead  shame  the  way  we  were  rolled  back  by  that 
little  crowd  of  Yanks,  but  it 's  no  use  denying  what  actually  hap- 
pened. The  road  beyond  Lavergne  was  blocked  full  of  Federal 
wagons,  but  we  couldn't  get  at  'em  for  these  paltry  four  hundred 
blue-coats,  and  they  were  tree-cutters  and  bridge-builders  at  that  I 
That  scrimmage  has  always  made  me  ashamed,  and  I  guess 
Wheeler  will  always  feel  sore  over  it." 

Between  the  third  and  fourth  assaults  Wheeler  waited  to  see  if 
the  Wolverines  would  not  run  up  the  white  flag.  His  mission  that 
day  was  to  capture  Federal  trains  and  secure  plunder,  and  he  did 
not  relish  this  obstruction.  He  did  not  want  his  men  killed  oflf, 
and  yet  that  Federal  force  was  a  menace  which  he  dared  not  pass 
unheeded.  It  would  be  no  glory  to  whip  them,  for  he  had  six  to 
one,  and  as  for  prisoners,  Hardee  was  capturing  Federals  by  the 
hundred  on  the  right  at  Stone  River.  After  that  third  repulse, 
Wheeler  would  have  abandoned  the  game  as  not  worth  the  powder, 
only  that  he  found  himself  in  a  bad  situation.  To  pass  Lavergne 
he  must  whip  Inncs.  To  fall  back  would  be  a  disgrace.  Therefore 
he  prepared  for  a  fourth  assault.  A  good  part  of  the  force  was 
dismounted  to  act  as  infantry,  the  artillery  advanced  until  the  spent 
bullets  of  the  Federals  dropped  before  the  guns,  and  when  all  was 
ready  the  lines  advanced. 

Meanwhile  Innes  had  backed  some  wagons  into  his  breastwork  for 
further  cover,  and  as  many  as  a  dozen  dead  horses  were  rolled  over 


to  lielp  strengthen  it.  When  Wheeler  opened  with  his  cannon  two 
laughable  incidents  occurred  to  put  the  Federals  in  good  limnor. 
A  shell  struck  one  of  the  dead  horsea  and  exploded  inside  the 
beaat.  Tlie  result  was  that  a  score  of  men  were  covered  with  the 
pnlpy  masses,  and  a  captain  was  knocked  down  bj  a  large  "haok" 
of  meat  and  rendered  uneonBcious  for  full  live  minutes.  His  first 
words  on  regaining  consciousness  were: 

:,  are  wo  in  heaven,  or  have  we  given  the  rebs  fits  again  1" 

One  of  the  wagons  contained  clothing  and  rations.  A  shell 
passed  through  the  end-hoard,  burst  with  deafening  sound,  and 
pieces  of  overcoats  and  blankets  kept  company  with  hard-tack  as 
they  sailed  over  the  encampment.  A  button  from  a  demolished 
overcoat  struck  a  Federal  on  the  ear  and  fell  to  the  ground,  and  as 
he  picked  it  up  with  one  hand  and  held  his  bleeding  ear  with  tlie 
other,  he  called  out : 

"Boys,  we've  got  'em  licked  for  sure  I  They're  out  of  bullets 
and  are  shooting  buttons  at  us  1 " 

That  fourth  assault  was  cool  and  desperate,  but  it  was  met  in  the 
same  manner.  Not  a  dozen  Federal  muskets  were  fired  until  the 
rush  was  made.  Then  such  a  fire  was  poured  in  that  the  center 
was  checked,  and  as  the  wings  reached  the  breastwork,  friend  and 
foe  fired  deliberately  at  each  other  from  a  distance  of  ten  feet. 

"  I  was  with  that  fourth  aesanlting  column,"  said  the  Confederate 
narrator,  "  and  again  I  reached  the  breastwork.  This  time  I  was 
on  foot.  We  got  hold  of  a  wagon  to  pull  it  out,  aad  I  had  three 
men  hit  in  the  legs  by  the  fire  under  the  brush.  I  saw  over  a  hun- 
dred Federals  through  and  over  the  breastwork,  and  could  hear 
every  order  given  by  the  officers,  A  man  near  me,  who  was  tear- 
ing out  the  cedars,  had  the  top  of  his  head  blown  oS,  and  the  blood 
was  spattered  over  a  dozen  men  behind.  A  lot  of  us  got  down  and 
tried  to  shoot  through  the  breastwork,  and  I  saw  dozens  of  men 
trying  to  climb  over,  but  it  was  no  use.  We  were  losing  four  to 
one,  and  the  bugles  called  us  back  for  the  fourth  time.  Then  there 
was  a  regular  row  among  the  officers,  and  Wheeler  was  so  mad  that 
he  was  as  white  as  a  clean  shirt.  We  had  wasted  a  heap  of  time, 
and  the  racket  had  sent  all  the  Federal  wagons  beyond  Lavergne  off 
on  a  gallop.  It  was  cutting  ns  both  ways,  and  I  never  heard  so 
much  growling  in  all  my  bom  days." 

Then  Wheeler  sent  another  flag  of  tmce.  He,  had  Innes  boxed 
up,  and  had  only  been  fooling  around  a  little  to  give  him  time  to 
change  his  mind.    He  would  now  offer  him  one  more  chance  to 
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surrender,  and  if  he  refosed  he  most  take  the.  bloody  conse- 
quences. 

"Hang  the  consequences  and  Wheeler,  too,"  replied  Innes; 
"and  if  you  send  in  another  white  rag  I'll  shoot  the  man  who  car- 
ries it ! " 

"  Then  Wheeler  bobbed  up  and  down  in  his  saddle  and  swore  by 
the  great  horn  spoon  that  he'd  have  Innes'  sword  in  less  than  half 
an  hour.  He  could  take  four  successive  lickings  as  a  matter  of 
military  courtesy,  but  when  it  came  to  sass  he  wouldn't  stand  it." 
His  entire  force  was  called  in,  his  artillery  advanced  still  further, 
and  the  men  were  told  that  if  this  assault  failed  they  must  retreat. 

From  another  Confederate  who  participated  in  the  fight  I  am 
indebted  for  the  following  particulars : 

"We  meant  business  that  last  time,  for  the  men  were  all  mad 
and  the  officers  had  been  giving  us  blazes  for  gigging  back.  Some 
one  now  spread  the  report  that  there  were  only  two  hundred  instead 
of  four  hundred  Federals  behind  the  breastwork,  and  we  meant  to 
walk  over  'em  in  a  hurry.  We  made  as  pretty  an  advance  as  you 
ever  saw,  though  some  of  the  boys  looked  mighty  solemn  at  the 
sight  of  so  many  dead  men  in  our  way.  The  artillery  kept  blazing 
away  until  we  were  ready,  and  then  we  rushed.  I  was  in  the  front 
line,  and  I  calculate  we  were  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  breast- 
work before  a  gun  was  fired.  Then  —  blim  —  blaze  —  whirr!  It 
was  like  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  crackling  along  the  brush,  and  it 
was  so  bright  that  I  shut  my  eyes  for  two  or  three  seconds." 

"  Were  you  hit  ? " 

"  No,  but  the  men  on  either  side  were  killed  stone  dead.  Indeed, 
I  believe  I  saw  forty  men  fall  under  that  fire.  We  kept  pushing 
on,  firing  at  will,  and  firing  without  seeing  a  head  to  shoot  at,  and 
as  the  smoke  thickened  we  kept  stumbling  over  the  bodies  on  the 
ground.  When  I  reached  the  breastwork  I  fired  over  it,  and  was 
reloading  when  a  bullet  tore  along  this  left  leg  like  a  red-hot  iron, 
and  keeled  me  over.  Now,  then,  if  you  want  to  know  what  sort  of 
fighters  them  Yanks  were  I  can  tell  you.  I  lay  close  to  the  breast- 
work, and  I  heard  'em  laughing  and  cheering  as  if  it  was  only  a 
dog-fight.  I  heard  one  officer  call  out:  'Keep  down.  Give  it  to 
'etn  in  their  legs  1 '  The  Yank  who  fired  over  me  dropped  two 
men  inside  of  two  minutes,  and  I  heard  him  say  to  the  chap  beside 
him :  '  Bill,  there  goes  another  Johnny  to  the  bone-yard.'  Two 
bullets  tore  my  sleeve  without  drawing  blood,  and  the  first  intima- 
tion I  had  how  the  fight  was  going  was  hearing  a  Federal  officer 
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yell  out:  'Keep  it  up,  boys  —  give  "em  more  h — 11,  for  they  arc 
gigtjing  back  on  the  right ! '  In  tiiree  minutes  ^fter  that  our  folks 
were  on  thu  skip,  and  fifty  of  them  tarual  Michiganders  stood  up 
np  and  crowed  like  roosters  I " 

That  waa  the  last  assault,  and  it  was  the  worst  whipping  Wheeler 
over  got  during  wliole  war.  He  was  a  ready  and  a  steady  fighter, 
and  ho  had  some  of  the  best  fighting  stock  of  the  South  in  his 
command,  but  less  than  four  hundred  Federals  defeated  him  in 
that  contest.  If  Innes  had  the  best  position,  Wheeler  had  six 
men  to  one,  and  he  had  also  two  pieces  of  artillery,  well  served. 
Once  or  twice  the  Confederates  had  just  such  a  fight  against  a 
superior  Federal  force  and  came  out  victorious,  but  a  four-years'  war 
will  not  witness  many  such  instances.  On  that  same  pike,  an  hour 
before  this  fight,  ten  of  Wheeler's  men  captured  seventy  Federals 
and  twenty-one  wagons.  And,  further,  six  of  Pegram's  men  cap- 
tured seventeen  Federal  cavalrymen  and  four  ammunition  wagons 
without  a  man  being  killed. 

Lavergiie  was  a  tally  on  the  other  side,  and  a  long  mark  at  that. 
Had  lanes  surrendered  after  the  first  assault,  he  would  have  been 
called  a  bravo  man  who  had  to  yield  to  an  overpowering  force. 
Had  he  surrendered  after  the  second,  he  would  have  been  a  hero. 
The  hero  of  Altoona  had  twice  the  chances  that  Innes  had,  and 
pools  have  sung  bis  praise.  Wheeler  set  out  to  (';ipture  Innes  and 
was  whipped.  The  Confederate  force  wiiich  assaulted  Altoona  had 
orders  simply  to  feel  the  strength  of  tlie  place,  and  in  retreating 
were  only  obeying  orders.  That  defense  of  Lavergne  was  one  of 
the  most  heroic  tights  of  the  war.  If  Federal  bards  have  refused 
to  sing  of  it,  Confederates  who  fought  there  have  been  more  liberaL 
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p|^T  is  doubted  if  Abraham  Lincoln  gave  the  subject  of 
slavery  any  serious  thought  previous  to  his  election  to 
tlie  Presidency,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  turned  to  it 
afterwards  seems  to  this  day  to  be  widely  misunderstood. 
It  is  the  commonly  accepted  belief  that  his  Emancipation 
Proclamation  was  issued  from  force  of  sentiment,  personal  and 
public.     The  facts  do  not  justify  this  belief. 

In  his  first  annual  message  he  recommended  Congress  to  adopt 
the  following : 

"  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreeentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Afner- 
tea  in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  both  Houses  concurring.)  That  the  fol- 
lowing articles  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  (or  conventions)  of  the  several 
states,  as  amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  all  or  any  of 
which  articles,  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said  legislatures  (or  conven- 
tions), to  be  valid  as  part  or  parts  of  the  said  constitution,  namely: 

Article  — .  Every  state,  wherein  slavery  now  exists,  which  shall  abolish  the 
same  therein,  at  any  time,  or  times,  before  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred,  shall  receive  compensation  from  the 
United  States  as  follows,  to  wit: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  shall  deliver  to  every  such  state,  bonds  of 

the  United  States,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of per  cent,  per  annum,  to 

an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  sum  of for  each  slave  shown  to  have 

been  therein,  by  the  eighth  census  of  the  United  States,  said  bonds  to  be  delivered 
to  such  states  by  instalments,  or  in  one  parcel,  at  the  completion  of  the  abolish- 
ment, accordingly  as  the  same  shall  have  been  gradual,  or  at  one  time,  within 
such  state;  and  interest  shall  begin  to  run  upon  any  such  bond  only  from  the 
proper  time  of  its  delivery  as  aforesaid.  Any  state  having  received  bonds  as 
aforesaid,  and  afterwards  reintroducing  or  tolerating  slavery  therein,  shall  refund 
to  the  United  States,  the  bonds  so  received,  or  the  value  thereof,  and  all  interest 
paid  thereon. 

Article  — .    All  slaves  who  shall  have  enjoyed  actual  freedom  by  the  chances 

of  the  war,  at  any  time  before  the  end  of  the  rebellion,  shall  he  forever  free;  but 

all  owners  of  such,  who  shall  not  have  been  disloyal,  shall  be  compensated  for 

them,  at  the  same  rates  as  is  provided  for  states  adoptincr  abolishment  of  slavery, 

but  in  such  way  that  no  slave  shall  be  twice  accounted  for. 

Abticle  — .    Congress  may  appropriate  money,  and  otherwise  provide  for 
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caloQLZlDg  free  colored  persoas,  with  their  own  cotuent,  at  any  place  or  places 

witliout  the  United  Sutca." 

This  plaa  ia  recomnieaded  as  a  mcQus,  not  ia  exclusion  at,  bul  addllional  to 
all  others,  for  resLuriug  aad  preserviog  the  national  authority  ihrougliout  [he 
Union.  The  subject  is  prcsenled  exclusively  in  its  economical  aspect.  The  plan 
would,  I  am  conBdcot,  secure  peace  more  speedily,  and  maintain  it  more  perma- 
nently, than  can  be  done  by  force  alone;  while  all  it  would  cost,  considering 
amounts,  and  manner  of  payment,  and  times  of  payment,  would  be  ea^iei'  paid. 
than  will  be  the  additional  cost  of  the  war,  if  wo  rely  liolcly  upon  force.  It  ia 
mucb,  very  much,  tliat  it  would  cost  no  blood  at  all. 

The  plan  la  proposed  as  permanent  constitutional  law.  Il  ciinnot  become  such 
without  the  concurrence  of,  Qrst,  two-thirds  of  Congress,  and  aflcrwarda.  tliree- 
fourihs  of  the  Htates,  The  requisite  Ihree-fourtbs  of  the  slates  wilt  necessarily 
include  seven  of  the  slave  states.  Their  concurrence,  if  obtaiaed,  will  give 
aasuruuce  of  their  severally  adopting  emancipation  at  no  very  disluul  day,  upon 
the  new  constitutional  terms.  This  assurance  would  end  the  struggle  uow.  and 
save  the  Union  forever. 

He  spoke  tlius  not  only  for  himeelf,  but  as  the  head  of  his  party 
and  of  a  nation.  He  looked  upon  slavery  as  an  evil,  but  advocated 
no  harsh  measures  for  its  aboiltion.  Although  Congress  refused  to 
act  upon  liis  suggestions,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  giiying: 

"It  is  my  purpose,  upon  the  next  meeting  of  Congress,  to  again 
recommend  tlie  adoption  of  a  practical  measure  tendering  pecuniary 
aid  to  the  free  acceptance  or  rejection  of  all  the  slave  states,  so 
called,  the  peojjte  whereof  may  not  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the 
United  States,  and  which  states  may  have  then  volutitarily  adopted, 
or  thereafter  may  voluntarily  adopt  the  immediate  or  gradual 
abolishment  of  slavery  within  their  limits." 

He  continued  that  it  was  the  intention  to  colonize  the  slaves,  and 
that  his  succeeding  proclamation  would  be  issued  only  with  the 
intent  to  strike  a  blow  at  such  slave  states  as  would  not  accept 
pecuniary  recompense.  The  closing  paragraph  of  the  proclamation 
reads: 

And  the  executive  will  in  due  time  recommend  that  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  shall  have  remained  loyal  thereto  throughout  the  rcbelMon.  shall 
(upon  the  restoration  ot  the  constitutional  relations  between  (lie  United  States  and 
their  respective  states  and  people,  if  the  relations  shall  have  been  suspended  or 
disturbed),  be  compensated  for  all  losses  by  acts  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  loss  of  slaves. 

On  the  first  of  January,  18G3,  he  followed  the  above  by  the 
celebrated  Emancipation  Proclamation  which  took  its  place  among 
the  famous  records  of  the  world's  history.  In  it  he  excluded  from 
the  effects  and  operations  of  the  Proclamation  thirteen  counties  in 
Louisiana  and  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  all  of  West  Virginia,  and 
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several  counties  in  old  Virginia.      The  Proclamation  then  con- 
tinued : 

And  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  I  do  order  and 
declare,  that  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  said  designated  states  and  parts  of 
states  are,  and  henceforward  shall  be,  free;  and  that  the  executive  government 
of  the  United  States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authorities  thereof,  will 
recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  said  persons. 

And  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  people  so  declared  to  be  free,  to  abstain  from  aU 
violence,  unless  in  necessary  self-defense;  and  I  recommend  to  them  that  in  all 
cases,  when  allowed,  they  labor  faithfully  for  reasonable  wages. 

And  I  further  declare  and  make  known,  that  such  persons,  of  suitable  con- 
dition, will  be  received  into  the  armed  service  of  the  United  States  to  garrison 
forts,  positions,  stations*  and  other  places,  and  to  man  vessels  of  aU  sorts  in  scud 
service. 

And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice,  warranted  by  the 
constitution  upon  military  necessity,  I  invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of  man- 
kind and  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  eighty-seventh. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

By  the  President: 

William  H   Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

Both  tlie  message  and  the  proclamations  are  wholly  silent  as  to 
the  evils  of  slavery  and  contain  no  hint  of  sympathy  for  the  en- 
slaved. Tlie  suggestions  and  recommendations  they  contain  spring, 
so  far  as  the  language  shows,  from  motives  of  policy,  and  from 
these  only.  He  had  argued  and  advocated  pecuniary  recompense; 
Congress  had  refused  to  entertain  the  idea,  and  he  then,  as  an 
act  of  military  necessity^  gave  the  blacks  their  freedom,  or,  at 
least,  such  portion  as  had  Confederate  owners.  Had  it  been  an 
act  of  justice^  it  would  not  have  excluded  territory  in  which  there 
were  thousands  of  slaves  who  must  still  be  held  in  servitude. 

The  query  is  every  day  asked :  "  If  war  had  not  come  would 
slavery  still  exist?"  In  all  human  judgment,  nol  The  public  feel- 
ing at  home  and  abroad  was  growing  in  antagonism  daily,  and 
every  closing  month  would  have  brought  a  stronger  pressure  to 
bear  against  the  evil.  With  Lincoln  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  with  his  holding  steadfast  to  the  ideas  he  had  promul- 
gated. Congress  would  have  doubtless  taken  some  decided  step  in 
the  matter  of  emancipation  by  purchase. 


§T  is  doubtful  if  war  in  any  country  at  any  time  ever 
witnessed  Buch  a  state  of  affairs  as  surrounded  General 
McClellan  during  iiis  command  of  the  Ai'my  of  the 
Potomac. 
He  took  command  of  troops  who  had  just  suffered 
defeat  and  were  thoroughly  demoralized.  The  ainiy  had  plenty  to 
throw  away  in  certain  supplies,  while  there  was  a  woeful  lack  of 
others.  The  administration  had  no  experience  in  war,  and  was 
swayed,  or  driven,  or  led  by  public  clamor.  An  army  had  not  only 
to  be  created  from  an  enthusiastic  mob,  but  contracts  had  to  be 
made  and  filled  for  everything  wanted.  Contractors  had  to  have 
time  and  experience,  railroads  must  get  used  to  the  new  situation 
of  affairs,  and  everything  was  in  confusion, 

McClellan  had  practically  to  create  an  army  and  supply  it  with 
artillery,  muskets,  ammunition,  uniforms  and  accontrements,  and  it 
took  time.  He  found,  too,  that  the  army  was  little  better  than  a 
mob  so  far  as  drill  was  concerned,  and  he  went  to  work  to  make 
'soldiers  of  them.  In  addition  to  this  there  were  a  thousand 
cowardly,  incompetent  and  totally  unfit  officers  who  had  to  go,  and 
new  ones  must  take  their  places. 

The  labor  of  organizing  this  vast  body  of  men  and  bring- 
ing it  up  to  the  standard  demanded,  and  then  equipping  it  for 
battle,  was  truly  herculean.  It  took  time,  and  every  day  of  that 
time  made  McClellan  scores  of  enemies  in  the  North.  The  popular 
cry  was:  "On  to  Richmond!"  And  in  shouting  that  cry  the 
people  entirely  forgot  Bull  Run  and  its  shameful  memories, 

McClellan  started  for  the  Peninsula  deficient  in  many  army  sup- 
plies, but  the  administration  would  brook  no  further  delay.  He 
must  get  in  the  field,  ready  or  not,  in  order  to  stop  the  popular 
clamor.  Deputations  of  merchants,  bankers,  clergymen  and  poli- 
ticians waited  upon  the  President  and  gave  it  as  their  solemn  opinion 
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that  McOlellan  ought  to  move,  and  the  President  was  more  or  less 
influenced. 

McClellan  had  witnessed  war  in  Europe.  Moreover,  he  gave  Lee, 
Johnston  and  Jackson  credit  for  their  military  genius,  and  the  great 
Confederate  army  behind  them  for  courage.  Between  Williams- 
burg and  Fair  Oaks  his  advances  and  disposition  of  troops  were 
made  according  to  military  science,  and  with  a  view  of  giving  his 
army  a  fair  chance  to  take  care  of  itself  if  suddenly  attacked. 

The  people  who  cried  out  that  he  was  a  "  pick  and  spade  "  general, 
were  singularly  silent  when  Grant  dug  up  half  the  soil  of  Virginia, 
and  Sherman  left  a  track  of  breastworks  forty  miles  wide  across 
the  state  of  Georgia,  even  when  pursuing  a  retreating  army. 

During  the  brief  campaign  ending  with  Antietam,  the  country 
swung  its  cap  for  McClellan  and  was  ready  to  bow  down  to  his 
genius,  but  when  Lee  had  crossed  the  river  without  being  annihi- 
lated or  the  rebellion  ended,  the  critics  suddenly  came  to  the  front 
again.  Whatever  may  have  been  written  by  American  historians, 
Antietam  (Sharpsburg),  is  recorded  as  a  drawn  battle  in  all  the  his- 
tories outside  of  this  republic.  Lee's  lines  were  not  broken  nor  a 
single  regiment  demoralized.  He  had  the  defensive,  and  he  took 
his  time  about  leaving  the  field. 

An  army  can  withdraw  faster  than  one  can  pursue,  because  the 
highways  are  clear  of  enemies  and  obstructions.  Lee  had  but  to 
leave  a  rear-guard  behind  the  troops  marching  at  will  to  feel  per- 
fectly safe.  McClellan  had  the  dead  and  wounded  of  Antietam  to 
care  for,  supplies  and  stores  to  bring  up,  and  some  of  his  com- 
mands were  sadly  shattered.  There  were  corps,  divisions,  brigades, 
regiments  and  companies  without  a  head,  and  in  the  one  corps  of 
Hooker  more  than  five  thousand  men  had  stampeded  over  the 
country. 

The  correspondence  between  McClellan  and  Halleck,  and  McClel- 
lan and  Lincoln,  directly  after  the  battle  was  the  chief  cause  of  the 
commander's  retirement.  His  dead  had  not  been  buried  when  he 
was  hounded  by  the  old  cry;  "move  on!"  He  moved  a  division 
across  the  river  and  took  Lee's  trail,  and  the  result  was  such  a 
slaughter  as  no  history  has  dared  to  fully  detail. 

In  a  great  battle  soldiers  lose  clothing,  arms  and  accoutrements. 
They  must  be  resupplied  to  make  them  soldiers  again.  Artillery 
must  be  replaced  or  repaired,  commands  reorganized,  and  what  has 
been  destroyed  must  be  replaced  again.  McClellan  had  taken 
Pope's  beaten  and  demoralized  army  and  fought  three  battles  and 
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driven  Lee  out  of  Maryland,  Even  as  that  army  passed  np  the 
Potomac  to  tind  Loo  and  give  hira  battle  there  was  sad  need  of 
materials  left  buhiud  on  the  plains  of  Virginia. 

McClellan  was  wise  in  his  determinatiou  to  rest  and  refit  his  army 
before  facing  Leo  again.  He  demanded  time,  and  was  answered; 
"Lee  is  badly  demoralized — can't  you  follow  and  attiiek?"  He 
demanded  supplies,  and  Halleck  retorted  with  insinuations  and 
insults. 

"  The  country  is  impatient  for  you  to  move  1 " 
"  You  must  take  advantage  uf  this  weather  to  advance  I " 
"  Tlio  President  desires  you  to  move  while  the  roads  are  good  1 " 
Think  of  such  dispatches  being  sent  to  General  Grant  when  he 
came  to  face  the  same  Confederate  army  I 

McClellan  finally  moved,  and  he  was  marching  to  Snd  Lee  and 
fight  him  when  the  blow  fell,  and  Burnside  was  given  the  command. 
During  the  hot  blood  of  war  and  the  years  of  succeeding  rancor 
men  had  but  little  time  to  reflect.  When  the  years  of  peace  came, 
and  the  searcher  after  truth  delved  into  the  records  of  the  early 
yeai-s  of  war  lie  traced  McOlellan's  career  from  first  day  to  last  and 
did  him  full  justice. 

Noble,  brave,  patriotic,  forgiving  1  In  war  prudent  and  hnmane. 
In  civil  life  pare  and  upright.  His  enemies  are  a  score  of  fanatics 
— his  friends  tJie  wliole  republic  1 

Burnside  had  been  rewarded  for  his  failure  to  turn  Lee's  right  at 
Antietam.  Nobody  had  heard  of  him  as  a  figliter,  andnoonecould 
say  that  he  had  the  ablHty  to  command  an  army.  He  took  com- 
mand of  a  grand  army  in  perfect  discipline  and  lacking  in  nothing, 
and  instead  of  marching  to  find  Lee  he  started  for  Fredericksburg. 
His  intention  was  to  cross  the  river  at  once  and  get  possession  of 
the  town.  He  did  not  cross  at  once,  nor  yet  for  twenty-five  days. 
He  had  forgotten  that  pontoons  were  necessary  where  bridges  had 
been  burned.  Necessary  delays  cost  McClellan  his  head.  Burnside 
held  that  great  army  on  the  lulls  looking  down  upon  Fredericksburg 
for  nearly  four  weeks,  and  the  critics  were  silent.  When,  at  last, 
he  did  move,  it  wa^  to  fling  men  at  stone-walls  crowned  by  muskets 
— at  hills  covered  by  artillery — at  field-works  counted  impreg- 
nable. He  was  beaten — shattered — saved  from  annihilation  only  by 
Providence,  He  would  have  tried  it  again,  but  the  country  forbade 
it,  and  no  sooner  had  he  settled  down  in  winter  quarters  than  the 
personnel  of  his  army  almost  sunk  out  of  sight,  while  men  deserted 
by  the  hundreds  and  officers  lost  self-respect  in  their  caroasing. 
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From  McClellan  to  Pope :  Manassas — Groveton — ChantUly — exit  I 
From  McClellan  to  Bnrnside :  Delay — defeat — destruction — exit ! 
Buruside  raust  go. 

General  Hooker,  whom  BnrnBide  had  entreated  the  President  to 
igiioinintoaBly  dismisa  from  the  service,  was  promoted  to  the  com- 
mand ! 

Verily,  there  are  queer  things  in  war. 


Confcbfratc  Scouts  anii  ^^ies. 


^J^'HILE  the  terra  "Spy"  liae  ever  carried  a  military 
odinm  with  it,  and  its  application  to  a  person  in  civil 
'  life  is  expressive  of  tlie  atmost  contempt,  the  sne- 
ccssfiil  spy  must  be  a  person  of  the  strongest  nerve 
and  coolest  courage.  Why  it  should  be  thought 
more  despicable,  in  a  military  sense,  to  penetrate  an  enemy's  cainp 
and  discover  his  strength  than  to  ambush  a  command  on  the  high- 
way and  shoot  soldiers  down  in  cold  blood,  one  fails  to  understand ; 
hut  ever  since  men  went  to  war  the  spy  has  been  the  object  of 
hatred  and  contempt,  and  his  identity  has  no  sooner  been  estab- 
lished than  rope  or  bullet  has  been  brought  forward  to  end  his 
life. 

From  the  very  outset  the  Southern  Confederacy  was  singularly 
favored  with  channels  throngh  which  to  secure  early  and  trust- 
worthy information  of  what  was  passing  in  military  and  civil  circles 
at  Washington  and  other  places.  Ontside  of  the  many  citizens  in 
Washington,  Baltimore,  Louisville,  and  St.  Louis  who  were  of 
Southern  birth  and  secretly  sympathized  with  the  Confederacy  and 
were  willing  to  act  as  informants,  there  were  professional  paid 
spies  who  reported  every  movement.  These  people  were,  tn  almost 
every  case,  employes  of  the  Federal  government,  and  some  wore 
the  Federal  uniform. 

There  was  not  a  military  movement  of  any  eonseqnence  directed 
from  Washington  that  was  not  reported  to  the  Dnvis  government 
within  three  or  four  days,  and  hut  few  matters  were  talked  over  in 
Federal  cabinet  sessions  without  being  more  or  less  fully  reported. 
These  things  went  to  prove  that  officials  in  authority  were  either 
acting  for  the  Confederacy  or  could  be  pumped  by  others  wlm 
were. 

From  1861  to  the  close  of  the  war,  there  was  not  an  hour  when 
the  national  capital  was  clear  of  Confederate  spies,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  other  border  cities.     The  professionals  resorted  to 
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various  shifts  and  disguises.  They  were  in  various  departments  as 
clerks  or  janitors.  There  was  at  least  one  at  every  navy  yard  and 
arsenal.  Three  or  four  were  in  business,  and  others  were  in  the 
employ  of  army  contractors,  or  hung  about  the  Federal  camps  as 
discharged  soldiers  who  were  trying  to  make  a  living  by  selling 
songs,  postage-stamps,  and  the  many  little  articles  needed  by 
soldiers. 

That  spies  were  present  in  Washington  was  fully  and  continually 
realized  by  the  administration,  but  it  was  only  at  rare  intervals  that 
proofs  could  be  obtained  to  warrant  an  arrest.  The  efforts  put 
forth  to  prevent  news  from  passing  to  Bichmond  through  any 
source  never  closed  all  the  channels.  There  were  Confederates 
wearing  the  blue  in  every  army  organized  to  suppress  rebellion, 
and  the  women  of  the  border  would  brave  any  danger  to  act  as 
^  news  bearers. 

Perhaps  fifty  times  in  the  course  of  the  war  Confederate  messen- 
gers entered  Baltimore,  Washington,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  St. 
Louis,  and  purchased  quinine,  percussion-caps,  calomel,  and  other 
things  much  desired,  and  made  a  safe  return  with  their  goods.  Any 
one  of  these  messengers,  had  he  been  identified  for  what  he  was, 
would  have  suffered  death  by  hanging. 

The  harsh  course  pursued  by  Seward  and  Stanton  and  their 
subordinates  toward  such  citizens  of  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, and  Missouri  as  would  not  prove  by  deeds  their  adherence  to 
the  Union  may  have  reaped  some  few  benefits,  but  there  is  certain 
knowledge  that  it  was  of  immense  help  to  the  Confederacy.  The 
idea  with  Stanton  was  to  terrify  civilians  who  might  be  inclined  to 
sympathize  with  the  South,  while  Seward  paid  his  respects  to 
higher  personages.  Where  Stanton  caused  the  arrest  of  a  border 
citizen  as  a  "  suspect,"  it  was  not  one  time  in  twenty  that  he  had 
proofs  to  convict  him  of  any  treasonable  act.  If  the  prisoner  was 
convicted,  it  put  one  man  out  of  the  way;  if  he  was  not,  he  at 
once  became  embittered  and  was  an  enemy  to  the  administration, 
together  with  all  his  friends.  If  the  "suspect"  was  innocent,  his 
neutrality  was  at  once  laid  aside,  and  he  became  an  active  agent 
for  the  Confederacy.  If  guilty,  the  experience  taught  him  to  be 
more  crafty  in  future. 

One  of  the  coolest  things  ever  attempted  from  the  Confederate 
side  occurred  at  Franklin,  Tennessee,  in  June,  1863.  One  evening 
two  men  dressed  in  Federal  uniforms  rode  up  to  the  head-quarters 
of  the  colonel  commanding  the  post,  and  were  introduced  as  Colonel 
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Anton  and  Major  Dunlap.  Both  were  dressed  in  the  proper 
iinifonn  and  accoutrud  as  officers  of  those  grades,  and  their  bear- 
ing was  dignified  and  eelf-posHcseed.  Colonel  Autoii  Btated  that 
he  was  an  inspector  of  Federal  outposts,  with  the  Major  for 
assistant,  and  at  oiicc  began  inquiring  about  the  defenses  and 
strength  of  the  post,  <ind  to  seek  information  of  surrounding  posts. 

The  colonel  stated  that  he  was  en  route  to  Nashville,  and  had  he 
played  his  part  a  little  better  no  Buspicion  would  have  been  created. 
Inspectors  were  often  detailed  fur  such  service,  and  such  a  visit  was 
nothing  to  create  surprise  or  distrust.  Colonel  Auton,  however, 
ask(id  too  many  questions  concerning  military  niiitters  outside  of 
the  post  of  Franklin,  and  while  this  fact  did  not  give  rise  to  any 
direct  suspicion,  another  matter  did.  He  was  recognized  by  an 
officer  at  the  post  as  a  former  Federal  officer  accused  of  deserting 
to  the  enemy,  llo  was,  as  a.  matter  of  fact,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Tenth  Infantry  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  was  appointed  as 
colonel  of  the  Second  Cavalry.  His  real  name  was  Lawrence  A.  ' 
Williams,  and  he  was  then  on  Bra^g's  staff.  The  name  of  hia  com- 
panion was  Diinlap,  and  he  was  a  first  lieutenant  in  Forrest's 
command.  The  object  in  disguising  themselves  and  making  this 
excursion  was  to  discover  the  exact  military  situation  of  Rosecrans' 
army. 

While  the  officer  who  recognized  Williams  did  not  betray  the  fact 
in  bis  presence,  it  seems  that  the  recognition  was  mntnal,  and  the 
latter  soon  made  an  excuse  to  continue  his  journey.  The  pair  had 
been  gone  but  a  few  minutes  when  they  were  pursued  and  over- 
taken. They  displayed  nothing  beyond  surprise  and  annoyance  at 
this  incident,  and  when  the  post  commander  expressed  his  doubts 
about  their  identity,  Colonel  Auton  haughtily  replied  : 

"Very  well,  sir.  A  faithful  officer  cannot  be  too  careful  in 
these  troublesome  times.  You  will  please  telegraph  to  head-quarters 
at  Mnrfreesboro  and  establish  our  identity." 

This  remark  was  meant  to  disarm  all  suspicion,  but,  unfortunately 
for  the  pair,  the  post  commander  acted  upon  the  idea.  His  telegram 
to  head-quarters  was  replied  to  in  effect  that  the  men  must  be  sus- 
picions characters,  as  no  such  officials  had  been  sent  out. 

Williams  insisted  that  there  must  be  some  mistake,  and  exhibited 
documents  which  seemed  to  be  regular  and  to  prove  that  the  pair 
were  what  they  claimed  to  be.  They  had  nothing  whatever  in 
their  poeseseioii  to  implicate  tliem,  and  the  pazzled  post  commander 
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again  resorted  to  tiie  telegraph.  The  answer  was  that  thej  were 
spies,  and  to  try  the  case  and  hang  them  at  once. 

While  it  might  have  delated  the  case  for  several  days  had  the 
prisoners  persisted  in  their  innocence,  the  telegram  from  heftd-qnar- 
ters  denying  thuir  identity  seemed  to  break  tlie  men  down  all  at 
oncG,  and  they  confessed  their  identity  and  mission  and  pleaded  for 
clemency.  This  Kosocrans  would  Dot  bestow,  and  there  being  no 
need  of  a  trial  since  they  had  made  full  confession,  they  were 
ordered  to  prepare  for  death.  They  begged  to  be  shot  in  place  of 
a  gallows  execntion,  bat  this  reqnest  was  not  granted. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  they  were  conducted  to  a  hill- 
side abont  half  a  mile  from  head-qnarters,  where  a  temporary 
scaffold  had  been  erected  under  a  cherry  tree.  A  Federal  who  was 
present  says  that  both  men  maintained  their  nerve  and  were  pre- 
pared to  face  death.  They  shook  hands,  bade  each  other  good-bye, 
and  both  met  their  fate  like  brave  men  and  soldieis,  true  to  the 
cause  they  had  espoused. 


C|j  f  jstrnrtiim  of  i\t  |las|l)ilk. 


NE  of  the  quickest,  boldest  exploits  performed  by  a 
Federal  gun -boat  outside  the  destruction  of  the  Atlanta, 
was  accomplished  by  the  iron-clad  Montaok  in  1863, 
and,  aB  by  the  capture  of  the  Atlanta  the  Confederacy 
lost  a  privateer  which  had  coat  nearly  $1,000,000  in 
gold  to  lit  out,  so  also  it  lost  an  equally  valuable  craft  in  the  destruo- 
tion  of  the  Nashville,  brought  about  in  a  most  singular  manner. 

In  the  Bummer  of  1862  an  English  iron  built  steamer  ran  the  J 
blockade  into  Savannah,  carrying  a  cargo  valued  at  over  $1,200,000,  ' 
She  had  scarcely  entered  port  when  the  blockade  was  strengthened 
by  the  arrival  of  two  or  three  more  vessels,  and  the  steamer  found 
it  quite  another  thing  to  get  out.  Siie  loaded  with  cotton,  turpen- 
tine and  roein,  and  ran  down  the  Ogcchee  to  Fort  McAllister,  but 
there  she  came  to  anchor.  Tlie  blockaders  were  waiting  for  her  in 
the  river  and  sound,  and  there  was  not  one  chance  in  a  hundred  of 
her  being  able  to  dodge  them. 

For  two  or  three  weeks  the  runner  remained  in  the  river,  steam 
np  and  hoping  to  tire  the  vigilance  of  the  Federals  and  iind  some 
opening,  but  none  came.  One  of  the  blockiiders  anchored  in  the 
middle  of  a  channel  not  fifty  feet  wide,  and  no  sort  of  weather 
could  help  the  steamer  to  squeeze  past  such  an  obstruction.  After 
waiting  until  further  delay  seemed  useless,  the  Bteamer  returned  to 
the  city,  unloaded  her  cargo,  and  the  Confederate  government  at 
once  took  her  in  hand  and  began  the  work  of  converting  her  into  a 
privateer. 

The  Nashville  was  the  name  given  to  the  new  craft,  and  owing 
to  her  strong  bnild  and  speed  the  work  of  remodeling  her  was  not 
a  diiScult  task.  Being  intended  for  a  privateer  only,  she  was  not  as 
lieavily  armed  as  the  Alabama,  Atlanta,  and  others,  nor  was  it  ex- 
pected that  she  could  be  made  invulnerable.  Her  engines,  pilot- 
house, and  other  localities  were  securely  protected  from  the  projec- 
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tiles  of  ordinary  gun-boat  ordnance,  but  a  dozen  places  were  left 
where  a  nine-incli  gun  would  send  a  shot  completely  through  her. 

Men  who  had  worked  on  fitting  out  the  privateer  deserted  at 
different  times  and  carried  the  news  to  the  Federals,  and  long 
enough  before  she  was  finished  it  was  known  in  Washington  what 
was  going  on  at  Savannah.  Orders  were  issued  to  the  blockading 
fleet  to  catch  the  Nashville  at  all  risks  when  she  came  out,  and  for 
months  some  of  the  fleet  did  not  move  a  hundred  feet  from  where 
the  anchor  first  went  down. 

To  prevent  any  expedition  from  the  fleet  ascending  the  river  and 
destroying  the  vessel,  the  Confederates  arranged  various  obstructions 
and  planted  several  torpedoes,  and  a  water  patrol  was  maintained  day 
and  night  from  the  fort  to  the  ship-yard.  This  was  not  labor  lost. 
Three  different  expeditions  were  planned  and  prevented,  and  two 
Federal  scouts  who  were  surveying  the  channels  in  a  skiff  by  night 
were  blown  high-sky  by  a  torpedo.  A  Confederate  patrol  boat  was 
within  two  hundred  feet  of  them  when  the  explosion  took  place. 
One  of  the  men,  who  seemed  to  be  the  center-piece  of  a  water- 
spout, fell  within  ten  feet  of  the  boat,  which  was  at  the  same 
moment  nearly  swamped  with  the  water  which  descended.  The 
man  was  unconscious,  and  though  he  revived  after  awhile,  he  was 
so  badly  hurt  that  he  died  within  two  or  three  days.  The  other 
man  seemed  to  ascend  perpendicularly,  and  to  a  great  height,  for  he 
did  not  come  down  for  several  seconds  after  the  first.  His  body 
was  found  floiltiiig  on  the  surface  along  with  the  fragments  of  the 
skiff,  and  those  who  overhauled  it  found  legs  and  arms  and  almost 
every  bone  broken.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that  Du  Pont  received 
a  hint  from  Washington  that  if  the  Nashville  escaped  to  sea  through 
the  negligence  of  any  of  his  commanders,  some  one  would  lose  his 
official  head.  For  more  than  five  months  a  constant  watch  was 
kept  for  the  privateer,  and  it  was  known  to  a  day  when  she  would 
be  ready  to  move. 

After  the  Nasliville  was  afloat  and  her  guns  and  crew  aboard,  she 
discovered  that  she  liad  no  more  opportunity  to  get  out  as  a  privateer 
than  slie  had  as  a  blockade  runner.  She  ran  down  to  the  fort  and 
reconnoitered  and  remained  there  several  days,  and  then  returned  to 
her  old  berth.  This  programme  of  running  up  and  down  was  fol- 
lowed until  everybody  became  tired,  and  Confederates  began  to 
hint  that  the  Nashville  needed  a  new  commander.  The  greatest 
dare-devil  in  the  Confederate  navy  would  not  have  taken  the  risks 
confronting  the  privateer.     She  had  in  front  of  her  at  least  five 
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Federal  vessels,  all  of  tliein  better  armed  and  each  one  with  heavier 
mail  than  elie  carried.  To  run  out  of  the  river  was  to  give  the 
Nashville  to  tlie  enemy.     To  remain  was  galling. 

Then  the  Confederates  tried  another  plan.  Just  after  a  bad 
speli  of  weather  the  Nashville  hid  herself  in  a  bend  of  the  river 
above  tJie  fort,  threw  out  pickets  aahore  lo  prevent  Federal  scouts 
from  coming  near,  and  it  was  given  out  among  the  garrison  at  Mc- 
Allister that  the  privateer  had  escaped  through  the  fleet  and  gone 
to  sea.  Tlien  a  chance  was  given  two  or  three  men  to  desert,  and 
thej  carried  the  news  to  the  Federal  fleet.  The  Savannah  papers 
gave  an  account  of  ber  dodging  out,  with  a  statement  that  she  had 
been  seen  oft  Charleston. 

But  Du  Pont  was  not  the  sort  of  fox  to  stop  for  a  whistle.  The 
sharp  eyes  aboard  his  vessel  had  kept  too  good  watch  to  believe 
these  stories,  and  after  it  was  seen  that  the  trick  had  failed,  the 
Nashville  once  more  came  down  to  the  fort. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  February,  as  the  Nashville  was  making 
her  nsual  run  in  the  river,  she  struck  a  uewly-formed  bar  a  mile  or 
so  above  the  fort.  As  she  had  full  steam  on  when  she  stmck,  it 
was  at  once  discovered  that  no  little  trouble  would  be  experienced 
in  getting  her  off.  The  tide  also  began  to  fall  jnst  then,  and  after 
working  away  for  thirty  minutes  it  became  plain  that  she  could  not 
be  got  afloat  before  the  next  high  tide.  Every  preparation  was 
made  to  aid  tlie  tide  in  floating  lier  ne.\t  day,  and  but  for  :in  un- 
loohed-for  interference  ebe  would  doubtless  have  been  pulled  off  all 
right. 

It  soon  became  known  to  the  blockaders  that  the  Nashville  was 
aground,  and  a  reconnoitering  vessel  secured  all  obtainable  particu- 
lars. Before  midnight  a  deserter  from  the  privateer  had  reached 
the  fleet  and  given  the  exaet  state  of  affairs.  A  boating  expedition 
bad  almost  been  decided  on,  but  when  the  deserter  stated  that 
there  were  no  hopes  of  getting  the  craft  afloat  before  ten  o'clock 
next  day,  she  was  considered  as  good  as  destroyed. 

At  break  of  day  the  Montank  left  tlie  fleet  and  advanced  to  within 
less  than  one  thousand  yards  of  the  fort.  By  way  of  the  river  around 
to  where  the  Nashville  was  aground  was  a  distance  of  nearly  two 
miles,  but  across  the  peninsula  it  was  no  more  than  eight  hundred 
yards.  If  the  Montauk  could  stand  the  fire  of  the  fort  she  could 
hold  the  privateer  under  short  range.  Setting  herself  down  in  her 
berth  with  the  shot  from  the  fort  flying  around  her,  the  Montauk 
soon  trained  her  guns  on  the  Nashville. 
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Such  a  proceeding  had  not  been  anticipated  aboard  the  Nashville 
and  the  greatest  excitement  at  once  prevailed.  She  had  no  ordnance 
to  compare  with  that  of  the  Federal,  and  it  was  realized  that  she 
must  be  abandoned.  Orders  were  issued  to  this  effect,  and  in  fifteen 
minutes  from  the  appearance  of  the  Montauk  the  Nashville  was 
abandoned.  Officers  and  crew  saved  most  of  their  personal  prop- 
erty and  the  retreat  was  made  in  good  order. 

The  Montauk  now  had  it  all  her  own  way.  The  fort  opened  on 
her  from  every  gun  which  would  bear,  but  paying  no  attention  to 
these  missiles  she  felt  for  the  range  of  the  privateer.  At  the  third 
shot  splinters  were  sent  flying,  and  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  went 
straight  into  her.  The  Nashville  presented  a  fair  broadside,  and 
when  the  monster  fifteen-inch  shell  struck  her  the  crash  of  iron  and 
wood  could  plainly  be  heard  for  a  mile.  An  opening  would  be 
made  large  enough  for  a  man  to  crawl  into,  and  the  river  was  soon 
covered  with  splintered  wood.  Inside  of  twenty-five  minutes 
after  the  first  shot  was  fired  the  Nashville  was  on  fire,  but  the  Mon- 
tauk kept  pounding  away  until  the  craft  was  in  fiames  in  three 
different  places. 

One  of  the  colored  firemen  had  a  bottle  of  whisky,  and  between 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  the  MontauVs  first  shot  he  drank 
enough  to  make  him  helpless.  In  this  condition  he  stowed  himself 
away  and  went  to  sleep,  and  the  next  thing  he  knew  the  eleven  and 
fifteen-inch  shells  were  tearing  their  way  through  the  privateer  and 
the  crew  had  departed,  I  met  the  man  in  Atlanta  in  1882,  and  as 
he  gave  a  straight  list  of  all  the  officers  of  the  Nashville,  with  all 
the  particulars  of  her  running  on  the  shoal,  his  story  seemed  entitled 
to  full  credit.  As  soon  as  he  discovered  what  had  occurred  and 
what  was  then  occurring  he  was  perfectly  sober.  His  only  chance 
was  to  go  overboard,  and  while  looking  for  something  to  fioat  him 
the  vessel  was  hit  twice,  and  each  missile  made  her  rock  from  stem 
to  stern.  She  was  on  fire  in  two  places  when  the  negro  left  her, 
and  not  only  did  he  go  overboard  with  a  plank  to  sustain  him,  but 
he  floated  past  the  fort  and  was  picked  up  after  he  had  drifted  down 
among  the  blockaders. 

After  the  fourth  or  fifth  discharge  the  practice  on  board  the 
Montauk  was  perfect.  At  this  fair  range  she  could  plant  a  shell 
wherever  directed  and  each  one  seenred  to  start  a  fire  in  the  hold. 
When  the  flames  had  taken  a  fair  hold  the  Federal  ceased  firing  and 
remained  a  quiet  spectator  of  the  destruction  of  a  craft  over  which 
Uncle  Sam  had  worried  and  grown  thin  for  long  months.     About 
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nine  o'clock  she  blew  up  with  a  load  report,  and  up  to  1880  portions 
of  tbe  wreck  were  yet  visible  near  the  spot. 

The  Nashville  bad  depended  upon  the  fort  to  drive  the  Montank 
off,  and  the  fort  had  tried  its  best  to  do  so.  The  Federal  was  under 
a  steady  fire  from  (ive  to  six  guns  for  over  an  hour,  bnt  not  the 
eliglitest  attention  was  paid  to  the  fort.  Shot  after  shot  crashed 
against  the  armor  of  the  Montauk,  but  only  to  leave  a  slight  dent 
and  drop  into  the  river.  The  mission  was  to  destroy  the  privateer, 
and  even  after  tJiat  was  accomplished,  Commander  Worden  remained 
at  anclior  to  watch  tJic  progress  of  the  flames,  while  tbe  fort  was 
dropping  an  iron  missile  on  his  decks  every  thirty  or  forty  seconds. 
One  may  search  the  whole  record  of  naval  affairs  during  the  war 
and  not  find  such  another  case  wiiere  pluck  and  luck  was  com- 
bined in  ao  happy  a  manner.  It  was  only  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Nashville  that  the  Confederates  who  had  been  sneering  at  her 
commander  for  not  pushing  his  way  past  the  blockaders  realized 
what  would  have  happened  had  she  triud  the  experiment. 

The  fifteen-inch  shell  of  the  Montauk  would  have  penetrated  the 
Nashville  at  two  Ihousand  yards,  though  the  iiring  would  liave  been 
wild.  At  the  range  she  had,  it  was  almost  rifle  practice.  One 
shell  went  coniplet<;ly  through  both  sides  of  the  ship  and  across  the 
river  before  exploding,  and  years  afterwards  a  piece  of  the  shell 
weighing  over  two  pounds  was  dug  from  a  tree  at  a  point  eight 
feet  above  the  ground. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  had  been  spent  on  the  Nash- 
ville, and  the  Confederate  government  had  built  high  hopes  on  her 
success,  and  yet  a  bit  of  ill-luck  for  which  no  one  could  be  held 
responsible  led  to  her  destruction  before  her  crew  had  ever  beat  to 
quarters  or  one  of  her  guns  been  stained  by  powder. 


^m^imm 


|£  Jint  Cwt  of  t\t  |rmt-Claits. 


PDMIRAL  DU  PONT  either  did  not  believe  in  tlio 

,  inoDitore,  or  lie  had    too   mach   faith.      It   has  been 

)  repeatedly  charged  that  he  waa  in  a  huff  when  they 

were  sent  down  to  Iiim  in  the  winter  of  1863-3,  and 

that  he  pitted   them  against  Fort  McAllister  with  a 

secret  hope  that  they  would  be  sent  to  the  bottom. 

It  18  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  this  test  was  made  with  a 
view  to  finding  out  what  they  would  be  able  to  accomplieh  when 
bronght  to  face  the  sea-wall  of  Fort  Snmter.  It  was  a  test  which 
proved  them  through  and  through ;  and  while  the  resnltB  tempo- 
rarily disappointed  the  friends  of  the  new  Btyle  of  fighting-craft, 
they  had  strong  grounds  for  future  hope. 

Fort  McAllister  was  the  gate  which  gnarded  Savannah.  It  was 
built  on  a  desolate  site  on  the  river  within  two  or  three  miles  of 
Ossabaw  Sound,  the  country  being  swampy  and  the  river  lined  for 
a  part  of  the  way  with  a  thick  growth  of  forest.  The  long  years 
have  settled  the  sandy  parapets  and  wrought  destruction  to  planks 
and  timbers,  bnt  the  fort  still  stands  and  the  visitor  will  find  mnch 
to  surprise  him.  I  believe  that  one  might  to-day  dig  out  and  pick 
up  from  that  site  three  or  four  tons  of  shot  and  shell,  and  this 
would  not  be  the  fiftieth  part  of  the  metal  hurled  at  it  daring  the 
war. 

Fort  Wagner,  at  Charleston,  was  built  of  sand  because  no  other 
material  was  convenient.  Fort  McAllister  was  designed  as  a  sand 
fort,  and  little  else  was  used  in  its  construction.  Its  walls  of  sand 
were  in  some  places  thirty  feet  thick,  and  its  bomb-proofs  were 
nnusnally  safe ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  Federal  attack  in  March, 
1S63,  its  armament  included  none  of  the  new  and  powerful  cannon 
used  on  Federal  gun-boats.  Long  before  any  attack  was  looked  for 
the  engineer  of  the  fort  was  told  that  one  monitor  would  knock  the 
fort  to  pieces  in  one  hour's  work,  but  he  merely  heaped  on  more 
sand.  In  thickness  of  embrasures  no  other  Confederate  fort  ever 
matched  it,  and  thoagh  Bherman  finally  captured  the  works,  it  was 
I'm 
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after  the  Coufederacy  had  beeQ  cut  in  two,  Confederate  armies 
scattered,  and  every  soldier  knew  that  the  end  was  at  hand. 

Dn  Pont  had  learned  that  he  could  not  p;tBS  the  fort  on  account 
of  tlie  obstructions  in  the  river,  and  he  determined  to  batter  down 
the  fort  itself.  The  fleet  assembled  consisted  of  tlie  Passaic,  Pa- 
tapsco,  Montank,  Nahant  and  three  mortar  Bthooners.  Each  iron- 
clad caiTied  two  guns  of  the  heaviest  calibre,  and  the  schooners 
were  armed  with  thirteen-inch  mortarB. 

On  the  Confederate  side  the  only  preparations  made  after  it  was 
seen  that  an  attack  was  to  be  made  consisted  of  a  slight  increase  of 
the  garrison  and  some  addition  to  the  stock  of  ammunition.  Savan- 
nah wiis  thoroughly  excited,  but  such  was  the  coniidence  in  the  fort 
that  no  alarm  was  felt. 

It  was  the  first  Tuesday  in  March,  1863,  The  morning  was 
bright  and  bahny,  and  both  fleet  and  fort  were  in  fighting  condition. 
The  iron-clads  were  to  steam  straight  up  the  river  and  make  a  direct 
attack,  but  the  mortar  schooners  were  towed  no  further  than  the 
bend  in  the  stream,  about  a  mile  below  the  fort.  Here  they  were 
not  only  out  of  range,  bnt  out  of  eight  of  the  enemy,  and  in  position 
to  drop  thoir  monster  shells  fair  within  the  works. 

There  was  almost  perfect  silence  on  the  Ogeeche  as  the  iron-clads 
finally  moved  out  from  tlieir  anchorage  and  steamed  slowly  up  the 
river.  They  were  wtill  advancing  wlicn  the  mortar  schooners  opened 
fire  with  a  roar  which  ehook  the  earth  for  miles  around.  The  grand 
attack  so  long  contemplated  and  so  carefully  prepared  for  had 
begun. 

Previous  attacks  on  McAllister  had  shown  the  Confederates  that 
all  future  great  movements  towards  reducing  it  would  be  made  by 
way  of  the  river.  The  stream  had,  therefore,  been  obstructed  by 
logs  and  piles  until  it  was  impossible  for  a  vessel  to  advance  nearer 
than  twelve  hundred  yards,  while  the  channel  up  which  the  iron- 
clads now  advanced  was  so  narrow  that  they  had  to  move  up  in 
single  flie. 

The  Passaic  was  in  the  lead,  and  as  she  came  within  range  of  the 
fort  a  hot  fire  was  opened  on  her.  The  very  first  shot  fired  by  tlie 
Confederates  struck  the  turret  of  the  Passaic  with  a  thud  which 
made  the  whole  craft  tremble.  The  first  shot  fired  by  the  Passaic 
fell  short  and  exploded  in  the  marsh  and  threw  up  a  shower  of  mud 
and  water  which  would  have  hidden  a  vessel  of  war  from  sight  for 
a  moment. 

The  iron-clads  now  took  position  and  opened  fire,  and  all  the  gims 
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in  the  fort  which  could  be  brought  to  bear  returned  the  compliment. 
To  this  crash  and  roar  was  added  the  awful  noise  of  the  mortars. 
Savannah,  more  than  fifteen  miles  away,  kept  up  a  continuous  trem- 
ble. Two  water  glasses  placed  side  by  side  would  make  a  ringing 
which  could  be  heard  all  over  the  house.  Doors  opened  or  shut, 
dishes  were  thrown  off  the  shelves,  and  people  standing  on  the  cob- 
ble-stone pavements  were  jarred  in  every  nerve. 

For  upwards  of  three  hours  the  fight  continued  at  white  heat, 
every  gun  being  steadily  worked  and  almost  every  shot  seeming  to 
tell.  The  fort  was  a  target  too  big  to  be  missed  when  the  range 
was  once  obtained,  but  there  was  a  serious  offset.  As  the  ports  of 
an  iron-clad  are  its  vital  spots,  so  are  the  embrasures  of  a  fort  — 
especially  a  sand  fort.  The  guns  in  Fort  McAllister  were  so 
mounted  that  they  were  in  sight  only  when  being  fired,  the  same  as 
the  guns  on  the  vessels,  and  the  iron-clads  thus  found  themselves 
compelled  to  fire  away  at  the  thick  banks  of  sand. 

One  can  see  to-day  the  evidences  of  the  power  of  the  big  shells 
from  the  iron-clads.  A  fifteen-inch  shell  weighs  not  far  from  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  They  are  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  from  seventeen  to  twenty  inches  long.  One  of  these' 
monsters,  hurled  by  a  charge  of  thirty-five  or  forty  pounds  of 
powder  from  a  distance  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  yards,  would 
penetrate  a  distance  of  ten  feet  into  the  solid  banks  of  sand  and  then 
explode,  and  the  explosion  would  lift  tons  of  sand  high  in  air. 
Sometimes  the  greater  amount  would  fall  back  into  the  hole,  thus 
nearly  refilling  it,  and  at  others  it  would  be  dashed  clear  across  the 
fort,  knocking  men  down  and  almost  burying  them  alive. 

There  is  a  spot  near  the  fort  where  a  fifteen-inch  shell  fell  short 
and  exploded  in  soft  soil.  The  hole  scooped  out  must  have  naturally 
filled  up  considerably  in  the  twenty  years  that  have  passed,  and  yet 
it  is  largo  and  deep  enough  to-day  to  form  a  grave  for  a  yoke  of 
oxen. 

The  quarters  of  the  garrison  inside  the  fort  were  of  wood.  I  saw 
in  Savannah  a  piece  of  pine  board  a  foot  wide  by  three  feet  long 
and  half  an  inch  thick,  which  was  sawed  off  and  taken  away  after 
the  fight  as  a  relic.  The  board  is  loaded  with  sand  and  fine  gravel, 
driven  into  it  by  those  explosions.  Several  small  stones  were  driven 
clear  through  it,  and  hundreds  of  others  so  firmly  imbedded  that 
they  can  scarcely  be  moved  with  a  stout  knife-blade. 

The  garrison  were  in  a  great  measure  protected  from  the  projec- 
tiles of  the  iron-clads,  because  they  were  fired  at  point-blank  range. 
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but  in  case  of  the  moDstere  from  tlie  mortar  Bcliooners  tliere  was  no 
place  of  Bafety  except  in  the  bonib-proofe.  They  rose  high  in  the 
air  with  a  whir-e-s-e-h  wliich  sent  a  eliill  over  tlie  epeetator,  hung  in 
mid-air  for  what  eeemed  a  long  minute,  and  then  took  the  other  aide 
of  the  curve  and  plumped  down  into  the  fort  with  a  jar  plainly 
felt  half  a  mile  away.  Then  followed  the  explosion,  spreading 
terror  and  working  deBtrnclion  all  over  the  fort. 

Men  who  have  served  on  both  iron-clads  and  mortar  schooners 
assert  that  the  deck  of  the  latter  is  the  worst  place  in  war  during  an 
engagement.  Tlie  discharge  of  the  mortars  fairly  lifts  a  man  off 
his  feet.  The  ears  soon  get  accustomed  to  llie  roar  of  a  cannon,  but 
the  bellow  of  the  mortar  is  not  only  positively  painful  to  the  ears, 
but  has  been  known  to  produce  neuralgia  and  violent  cramps.  Men 
on  the  deck  of  a  mortar  schooner  n*ho  do  not  stand  on  tip-toe  and 
with  teeth  apart,  will  be  disabled  in  an  hour. 

It  was  the  mortar  sliella  which  set  the  wooden  quarters  within  the 
fort  on  fire,  but  such  an  event  had  been  anticipated,  and  therefore 
produced  no  confusion.  A  few  men  were  quietly  detailed  to  re- 
move property  and  the  rest  continued  ihc  fight. 

Just  before  noon  a  lieutenant  in  the  fort  had  a  most  singular 
escape.  He  had  mounted  the  parapet  to  examine  and  report  the 
damage  caused  by  a  boml)-6!icIl,  when  one  fell  within  six  feet  of 
him.  He  heard  it  descending,  but  dare  not  move.  Shutting  his 
eyes  and  clenching  his  teeth,  he  waited  for  what  seemed  to  him  two 
minutes,  and  then  heard  the  thud  of  the  missile.  The  next  thing 
he  knew  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  passed  away.  As  the 
shell  exploded  the  officer  was  lifted  fifteen  feet  into  the  air,  whirled 
over  and  over,  and  he  came  down  thirty  feet  from  where  he  had 
been  standing. 

After  the  first  half-hour  of  the  fight,  the  Confederates  directed 
the  fire  of  six  cannon  at  the  Passaic,  she  being  two  hundred  yards 
nearer  than  either  one  of  the  others,  and  almost  upon  the  spot 
where  the  target  had  been  placed  for  practice  tiring.  Between  nine 
and  twelve  o'clock  she  was  struck  twenty  times,  while  the  others 
were  hit  two  or  three  times  each  by  glancing  balls.  While  the 
Confederates  were  doing  some  fine  shooting,  their  ordnance  was  so 
light  that  the  solid  shot  scarcely  left  a  dent  in  the  armor.  When  it 
was  seen  that  the  iron-clads  were  receiving  no  damage,  orders  were 
given  in  the  fort  to  fire  at  longer  intervals,  and  only  at  the  port- 
holes of  the  veeseh. 

About  noon,  the  iron-clads  ceased  firing  for  two  hours  to  pipe  to 
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dinner  and  give  the  men  a  rest.  During  this  interval  the  subject  of 
landing  infantry  to  attack  the  fort  was  sharply  canvassed,  but  finally 
abandoned.  Had  such  a  movement  been  carried  out  it  would  have 
resulted  in  a  terrible  slaughter  to  the  attacking  party,  as  the  bomb- 
proofs  were  full  of  infantry  and  the  grounds  around  the  fort  un- 
favorable to  an  advancing  foe.  One  of  the  last  shots  fired  before 
piping  to  dinner  struck  a  columbiad  in  the  fort  and  dismounted  and 
rendered  it  useless. 

During  the  temporary  truce  both  sides  made  ready  for  another 
grapple.  Thus  far  four  hours  had  been  thrown  away  in  a  tremend- 
ous cannonade,  for  not  a  man  had  been  killed  on  either  side. 

From  two  until  four  o'clock  there  was  a  grand  crash,  and  the 
news  went  round  that  the  fort  was  being  knocked  to  pieces.  This, 
however,  turned  out  to  be  false  news.  The  iron-clads  had  now 
tried  themselves  and  knew  what  they  could  do,  and  shortly  after  two 
they  renewed  the  fight  with  such  energy  that  the  artillerists  in  the  fort 
were  more  than  once  driven  to  the  bomb-proofs.  So  fierce  was  the 
fire  and  so  terrific  the  destruction  of  the  shells  that  for  an  hour 
hundreds  of  men  looked  expectantly  for  a  white  flag  to  be  run  up 
in  token  of  surrender. 

At  four  o'clock  the  Passaic  was  so  heavily  hit  on  the  turret  that 
it  was  in  a  measure  disabled,  and  the  ship  dropped  down  out  of  the 
fight,  soon  followed  by  the  others.  It  was  generally  believed  that 
Fort  McAllister  had  been  so  badly  knocked  to  pieces  that  it  would 
either  be  abandoned  during  the  night  or  its  destruction  could  be 
accomplished  in  an  hour  next  forenoon.  To  prevent  the  Confed- 
erates from  making  any  repairs  the  mortars  on  the  schooners  were 
kept  going  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  and  all  night. 

The  fort  mounted  only  one  mortar,  but  this  was  manned  early  in 
the  figlit  and  was  worked  in  reply  to  those  aboard  of  tlie  schooners. 
In  either  case  the  bombs  had  to  be  thrown  over  a  belt  of  woods 
which  completely  hid  the  schooners  from  the  fort,  and  the  Federals 
had  a  great  advantage  not  only  in  number  of  mortars,  but  the  fort 
was  a  great  target  and  the  range  was  reported  by  look-outs  until  it 
was  exact. 

The  bombs  from  the  Confederate  mortar  were  thrown  by  guess, 
and  no  actual  damage  was  infiicted.  Two  of  tliem  fell  within  six 
feet  of  one  of  the  schooners  and  exploded  at  the  bottom  of  the  river 
and  sent  up  such  showers  of  water  as  to  nearly  hide  the  craft  from 
view  for  a  moment.  Others  fell  in  the  forest  along  the  banks  and 
tore  great  trees  to  pieces,  but  not  one  of  them  injured  a  Federal. 


At  an  early  hour  next  morning  tlie  iron-cliids  moved  np  tc  finish 
the  fort,  but  lol  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  the  few  hours. 
Notwithstanding  the  tiro  of  the  mortars  during  thu  night,  the  garri- 
son had  made  all  rc-paira  and  placed  everything  in  complete  prepar- 
ation for  a  new  fight.  Those  walls  of  sand  were  agaJu  smoothed, 
every  cannon  ready  to  belch  forth  its  ball,  and  one  could  not  have 
told  that  a  shot  had  ever  been  fired  at  the  works. 

In  this  emergency  tlie  fleet  was  ordered  to  retire,  and  this  etided 
the  first  real  teat  of  the  iron-clads.  They  bad  come  within  good 
range,  selected  berths  to  suit  them,  and  were  provided  with  much 
the  heavier  ordnance  and  greatly  afisieted  by  the  mortars,  but  yet 
thoy  had  accomplished  nothing.  Guns  and  mortars  had  together 
fired  nearly  three  hundred  shells  of  groat  size,  and  yet  this  sixty 
tons  of  metal  might  as  well  have  been  thrown  overboard  into  tlie 
river. 

What  seems  almost  incredible  can  be  substantiated  by  official 
reports  and  plenty  of  witnesses.  During  all  that  fight  only  three 
men  in  the  fort  were  wounded  and  neither  of  them  disabled,  and 
not  a  single  soldier  was  killed.  Two  guns  were  temporarily  dis- 
abled, and  the  rough  board  quarters  of  the  men  demolished.  Five 
or  six  hours'  work  by  a  hundred  men  that  night  made  tho  fort  as 
good  as  before.  Federal  reports  at  the  time  claimed  that  half  the 
garrison  was  wiped  out,  but  not  even  one  life  was  lost. 

"This  fight  has  proved  the  entire  invulnerability  of  the  monitors," 
wrote  one  Northern  correspondent,  and  yet  within  a  month  lie  was 
to  see  the  Keokuk  go  down  in  Charleston  harbor,  and  the  stoutest 
iron-clad  in  the  fleet  limp  out  from  under  the  guns  of  Sumter. 

Place  the  monster  ordnance  of  the  present  day  in  the  embrasures 
of  a  sand  fort  so  situated  that  five  or  six  guns  can  be  trained  npon 
one  iron-clad,  and  notliing  made  to  float  can  remain  within  range 
an  hour.  On  the  other  hand,  a  solid  bank  of  sand,  thirty-five  or 
forty  feet  thick,  cannot  be  breached  like  a  wall,  scooped  out  like 
dirt  or  clay,  and  will  readjust  its  lines  wherever  broken  by  a  shell, 
A  fifteen-inch  shell  will  drive  from  seven  to  ten  feet  into  sand,  and 
its  explosion  will  disturb  the  face  of  the  wall  for  a  distance  of 
twenty  feet,  but  fonr-fifths  of  the  sand  upheaved  will  fall  back 
.  into  the  hole,  and  enough  more  run  in  from  the  sides  to  level  np 
the  spot. 
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ME  of  the  great  diead vantages  under  wliich  the  South- 
em  Confederacy  labored  was  in  having  such  a  long 
coaet-line  to  defend.  Another  was  in  having  so  many 
water  highwaya  over  which  Northern  gan-boats  could 
paes.  It  took  as  many  men  and  guns  and  hard  work 
to  prevent  a  gnn-boat  from  passing  np  the  Yazoo  as  it  did  to  bold 
a  division  of  Federal  infantry  in  check  on  land.  Wliile  the  Mis- 
sissippi was  of  inestimable  value  to  the  Confederates  in  one  sense, 
in  another  the  forte  and  men  and  guns  defending  it  were  so  much 
mnscle  lying  idle  seven-tenths  of  the  time,  "While  the  Confederate 
Army  of  the  Potomac  had  no  lines  to  defend,  the  Western  Con- 
federate armies  had  half  a  dozen,  and  as  fast  as  one  of  these  was 
lost  to  the  South  the  result  was  felt  to  Charleston. 

One  of  tlie  first  meetings  of  the  Confederate  cabinet  discdseed 
the  question  of  privateers,  rams,  and  iron-clads.  While  the  North 
Battered  itself  that  the  South  was  upset  with  excitement  and  was 
fighting  the  war  without  farther  plan  than  to  save  Richmond,  the 
very  opposite  was  the  truth.  AVitliin  a  month  after  the  battle  of 
Bull  Run  the  Confederacy  had  its  military  plans  for  the  defense  of 
every  mile  of  territory.  The  defenses  of  Richmond  were  begun 
no  sooner  tlian  those  of  New  Orleans. 

The  idea  of  an  iron-clad  like  the  Herrimac  was  being  worked 
out  before  the  land  forces  had  a  skirmish.  Had  this  same  monster 
beep  set  afloat  on  the  Mississippi  or  in  Mobile  Bay,  or  in  other 
Western  waters,  her  career  would  have  had  a  different  result.  She 
was  not  seaworthy  and  could  not  be  made  so.  She  could  have 
traversed  the  Mississippi  in  defiance  of  every  Federal  cannon. 

There  were  some  curious  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
Merrimac.  It  was  generally  believed  that  she  would  sink  of  her 
own  weight  as  soon  as  the  gnns  were  put  aboard,  and  the  Confed- 
erate President  was  severely  criticised  in  scores  of  papers  for 
throwing  away  money  on  a  scarecrow.  Her  gnoB  were  motmted 
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for  point-blank  tiring,  thus  pUciug  liar  uuder  u  great  disadvantage 
tlie  morneut  she  was  attacked  by  the  Monitor.  Her  great  draught 
made  her  unwieldy,  and  wlien  hrst  brought  out  four  ineu  liad  hard 
work  to  control  ber  holm.  None  of  her  guns  had  been  tired, 
there  bad  been  no  drilling,  and  an  hour  before  she  sailed  for 
Hampton  Koads  her  crew  was  not  yet  made  up.  She  fought  in 
water  so  shallow  that  she  twice  got  aground,  and  her  guns  would 
bear  on  the  Monitor  only  when  the  latter  drew  away  and  came 
under  their  range.  If  the  guns  of  Fort  Siitiiter,  two  years  later, 
bored  through  the  nine-inch  plates  of  Federal  iron-clads,  what 
must  have  happened  had  the  Merrimac  boon  provided  with  bolts 
instead  of  shell  to  Inirl  against  the  fivo-inch  plates  of  the  Monitor  ? 

In  February,  1863,  after  the  Federal  iron-clad  gun-hoat  Indianola 
had  passed  the  batteries  at  Vickaborg,  the  Confederates  fitted  out 
an  expedition  to  capture  or  destroy  her.  The  steamer  Queen  of  the 
"West,  captured  a  short  time  before,  had  ber  vulnerable  parts  pro- 
tected by  bales  of  hay  and  cotton,  a  false  bow  or  "  ram  "  attached, 
and  was  armed  with  two  heavy  guns.  The  second  of  the  fleet  was 
the  Webb,  a  wooden  steamer  with  powerful  engines  and  great 
speed.  She  had  been  partly  iron-plated,  furnished  with  an  iron 
bow  for  a  ram,  and  carried  four  guns.  There  were  two  other  boats 
in  the  fleet,  each  armed  with  field-pieces  and  riflemen,  and  their 
maehinery  protected  by  cotton,  bnt  they  did  the  gun-boat  no  real 
damage  in  the  fight. 

The  Indianola  was  supposed  to  be  invulnerable.  Indeed,  she  had 
been  hit  twenty  times  by  shot  from  the  Confederate  batteries  witb- 
out  cracking  a  plate  or  starting  a  bolt.  In  addition  to  her  natural 
strength  she  bad  stacked  np  bales  of  cotton  around  her  pilot  house 
and  elsewhere.  When  attacked  she  had  a  coal  barge  lashed  on 
either  side.  While  these  were  a  defense  against  the  rams,  they 
impeded  her  movements,  and  in  that  respect  were  a  disadvantage. 
The  gun-boat  was  toiling  slowly  up  stream  on  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-fourth,  when  she  discovered  the  four  steamers  in  pnrsuit- 
As  they  were  certain  to  overtake  her  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  even 
if  she  dropped  her  barges,  the  gun-boat  cleared  for  action  and 
turned  and  ran  down  the  river  to  meet  them.  This  action  on  the 
part  of  Commander  Brown  proves  tliat  lie  was  a  man  of  coolness 
and  pluck. 

As  the  Indianola  ran  down  she  made  a  direct  line  for  the  Webb, 
whom  she  bad  most  reason  to  fear.  In  doing  this  she  bad  to 
entirely  neglect  the  Queen  of  the  West.    This  latter  steamer,  ring- 
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ing  tlie  bell  for  the  engineer  to  pull  her  wide  open,  rushed  for  the 
gun-boat  on  the  port  side  and  cut  clear  through  the  barge  laden 
with  coal  and  rammed  the  Indianola  with  force  enough  to  heel  her 
over  at  a  sharp  angle.  Although  tliis  blow  left  the  barge  a  wreck 
of  planks  and  timbers  held  along-side  by  the  lashings,  the  gun-boat 
did  not  change  her  course  a  point. 

Ringing  the  bell  for  all  steam,  the  commander  of  the  Indianola 
crashed  her  straight  into  the  Webb.  The  ram  had  also  held  a 
straight  course  for  the  gun-boat,  and  they  came  together  as  squarely 
as  two  locomotives,  but  with  greater  force.  The  shock  was  dis- 
tinctly heard  far  away.  The  guns  were  knocked  about,  men 
flung  here  and  there,  and  the  crunching  and  munching  of  timber 
and  breaking  of  iron  led  both  contestants  to  believe  that  they 
would  sink  together.  Strangely  enough,  the  Webb^  which  was 
supposed  to  have  by  far  the  strongest  bow,  sustained  all  the  dam- 
age. Her  starboard  bow  was  crushed  in  with  such  force  that  a 
horse  could  have  been  led  through  the  breach.  One  of  her  guns 
was  upset  on  its  back,  and  the  ram  was  held  down  until  her  crew 
thotfglit  she  was  sinking.  Then,  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  min- 
utes, the  boats  drew  away  from  each  other  and  the  fight  began. 

While  the  gun-boat  had  sustained  no  damage  from  the  shock,  she 
now  found  herself  in  a  perilous  position.  She  was  short-handed, 
entirely  surrounded,  and  a  furious  fire  was  being  rained  upon  her, 
while  the  two  rams  were  determined  to  sink  her. 

While  the  Webb  was  recovering  herself,  the  Queen  backed  ofl^ 
and  rushed  upon  the  gun-boat  from  the  other  side,  this  time  cutting 
through  the  other  barge,  as  if  it  had  been  paper.  Boards  and 
splinters  from  this  collision  were  hurled  fifty  feet  high,  and  came 
down  in  a  shower.  The  loss  of  the  barges  left  the  Federal  vessel 
free  to  move,  and  Commander  Brown  strained  every  nerve  to  sink 
his  opponents  by  ramming.  Both  were  his  superiors  in  speed  and 
dexterity,  and  thus  avoided  his  blows. 

The  night  being  dark,  all  the  fighting  was  done  by  the  fiashes  of 
the  guns,  or,  rather,  by  the  light  of  the  sheet  of  flame,  which  was 
almost  bright  enough  to  read  by.  As  each  and  every  craft  was  con- 
tinually moving,  most  of  the  shots  were  thrown  away.  The  third 
blow  was  from  the  Webb,  the  fourth  from  the  Queen,  and  the  fifth 
and  six  from  the  Webb.  The  fight  was  now  so  close  that  the  rams 
could  not  get  full  headway  before  striking,  and  their  blows  were 
glancing  ones,  though  the  collision  in  each  case  knocked  men  down 
and  made  every  timber  groan.     One  who  fought  on  the  Webb  that 
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night  told  me  that  every  time  she  rammed  it  seemed  as  if  the  boil- 
ers and  macliinery  of  the  boat  moved  backwards  a.  foot. 

After  the  Queoii  had  demolished  the  coa!  barges  she  made  only  one 
aaeaolt,  her  commander  haviug  discovered  that  he  would  soon  sink 
hia  own  boat  inatead  of  the  enemy.  She  therefore  bac-ked  ont  of 
the  way,  and  while  the  three  boats  maintained  a  steady  and  terrific 
fire  on  the  gan-boat,  the  Webb  watched  every  opportunity  to  use 
her  rum. 

In  delivering  the  sixth  blow  she  took  a  run  of  an  eighth  of  a 
mile,  being  driven  with  such  vengeance  that  the  flames  blazed  out 
of  her  smoke  stacks  and  lit  up  the  river  for  a  mile  around.  She 
struck  with  a  force  which  would  have  carried  her  through  a  brick 
wall  txve  feet  thick,  crashing  one  of  the  gun-boat's  wheels,  breaking 
several  plates,  and  starting  a  dozen  leaks.  Tiio  fate  of  the  gun-boat 
was  decided  by  that  blow,  but  with  tiie  water  rushing  into  her  like 
a  mill  race,  half  her  guns  upset  and  her  crew  unable  to  hear  an 
order  oil  accoi!int  of  the  terrible  diu,  the  Indlanola  continued  the 

fight 

The  Webb  again  backed  off,  tins  time  pulling  away  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  When  she  rushed  for  her  victim  the  sight  was  one  never 
to  bo  forgotten.  With  the  powerful  engines  working  at  their  best, 
her  whistle  screaming,  her  smoke  stacks  vomiting  sheets  of  flame, 
and  the  craft  herself  seeming  to  rush  upon  the  surface,  she  struck 
the  gmi-bo:it  for  the  last  time.  The  eoncus'iion  wonid  have  shat- 
tered the  sea  wall  of  Fort  Sumter.  The  stern  of  the  Indianola 
was  lifted  high  out  of  the  water,  a  dozen  plates  were  broken,  and 
as  slie  settled  back  on  the  river  the  water  poured  into  her  in  tor- 
rents. 

Both  Grant  and  Sherman  have  ofBcially  complained  that  after 
certain  Confederate  forts  were  surrendered  the  officers  winked  at  the 
destruction  of  public  property.  In  this  case  the  commander  of  the 
gun-boat  officially  says  that  he  kept  his  vessel  in  deep  water  until 
her  powder,  stores,  etc,  would  be  useless  to  the  Confederates,  and 
then  ran  her  bow  on  the  bank.  It  was  by  no  means  a  fair  light,  and 
had  it  been  broad  day  instead  of  night  the  Indianola  might  have 
been  the  victor.  The  loss  on  either  side  was  trifling,  and  the  damage 
by  shot  and  shell  not  worth  mentioning.  The  Indianola  was  struck 
at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  times  by  the  guns  of  the  enemy,  but 
rolled  the  shot  away  without  breaking  a  plate.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  before  mentioned,  nearly  all  her  own  shot  were  thrown  away. 
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The  shells  from  her  eleven-inch  guns  missed  their  targets  in  the 
darkness  and  went  icreaming  into  the  woods  to  shatter  the  trees. 

The  fate  of  the  Indianola  was  surrounded  by  both  glory  and  ridicule. 
Knowing  nothing  of  the  conflict  and  surrender  below  Vicksburg, 
the  fleet  above  rigged  up  a  sham  monitor  out  of  barrels,  beams  and 
planks  and  sent  it  adrift  to  fool  the  Confederate  batteries.  It  was 
under  fire  for  hours  without  the  deception  being  suspected,  and  the 
current  finally  carried  it  beyond  the  last  gun.  *The  Indianola  was 
still  on  the  bank,  and  believing  that  the  sham  was  a  real  iron-clad 
coming  down  to  recapture  the  gun-boat,  the  Confederate  blew  up 
their  prize  and  hurried  down  the  river  at  their  best  speed.  A  Con- 
federate who  examined  her  the  day  after  the  fight  said  that  she  had 
a  mark  of  ball  or  bullet  for  every  square  foot  of  hull  surface.  The 
pilot  house  was  struck  by  thirty-four  cannon-balls,  mostly  from  the 
field-pieces  on  the  cotton-clads,  and  by  over  three  hundred  bullets 
from  the  rifle-men.  Not  one  single  missile  from  the  Indianola 
struck  the  cotton-clads,  though  a  well-planted  shell  would  have  been 
enough  to  sink  either  one. 

In  June,  1863,  the  Confederate  iron-clad  Atlanta  was  at  Savannah 
and  ready  to  run  down  and  engage  the  Federal  blockading  fleet. 
She  was  an  English-built  steamer,  provided  with  powerful  engines, 
and  had  been  altered  from  a  blockade  runner  to  an  iron-clad.  She 
had  six  of  the  best  English  guns,  a  crew  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
men,  and  was  better  equipped  and  provisioned  than  any  other  Con- 
federate craft  afloat  during  the  war.  Her  armor  was  a  mixture  of 
wood  and  iron,  and  was  full  twelve  inches  thick.  I  talked  with 
men  at  Savannah  who  helped  build  her,  and  in  their  opinion 
she  was  the  stoutest  craft  built  by  the  Confederates  from  first  to  last. 
Her  officers  had  not  the  least  doubt  of  being  able  to  whip  the  Fed- 
eral fleet  and  get  to  sea. 

The  Confederate  iron-clad  had  been  heard  of  almost  daily 
through  deserters,  and  when  it  was  known  that  she  was  in  the 
river,  and  ready  to  come  out,  the  Federal  iron-clads  Weehawken 
and  Nahant  took  their  station  at  the  mouth  of  that  stream  and 
waited.  One  morning,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  the  Atlanta  was  sud- 
denly sighted.  Before  the  Federals  had  cleared  for  action  the  Con- 
federate was  within  a  mile  of  them,  being  accompanied  by  two 
gun-boats,  which  were  to  tow  the  captured  Federals  to  Savannah. 
Both  iron-clads  had  to  weigh  anchor  and  run  out  into  the  Sound 
and  turn  around,  and  in  making  this  move  the  Weehawken  got  the 
lead  and  kept  it. 
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As  the  Weehawkeii  turned  about  she  steamed  etraight  for  the 
Atlanta,  and  the  latter  was  coming  down  at  the  rate  of  ten  niiles 
an  hour.  Suddenly,  and  before  a  shot  had  been  lired,  she  ran  liard 
aground.  In  this  position,  while  trying  to  work  off,  she  opened  fire 
on  the  advancing  iron-clad.  Such  shooting  was  never  done  before 
in  navid  combat.  She  fired  altogether  six  or  seven  times,  the  lafit 
shot  when  the  Weehawken  was  only  sis  hundred  feet  away,  and 
yet  none  of  her  missiles  even  grazed  the  Federal. 

The  Weehawken  fired  only  four  times  and  every  shot   counted. 
Her  second  missile  knocked  the  pilot  house  completely  off  the  At- 
lanta, and  the  fourth  knocked  down  nearly  every  man  in  the  ship  and 
'  wounded  a  full  dozen.     In  fourteen  minutes  from  the  firing  of  the 
I  first  gun  the  Atlanta  surrendered,  and  that  without  the  Nahant 
I  having  taken  any  part  in  the  action.     Her  going  aground,  of  course 
I  placed  her  at  a  great  disadvantage,  but  had  this  not  occurred  it  ia 
r  doubtful  if  she  would  have  won  the  fight  with  such  poor  gunners  as 
f-Bhe  had  aboard.     She  might  have  brushed  past  and  got  to  sea,  and 
had  this  occurred  she  would  have  been  a  veritable  termr  to  Federal 
commerce.     It  was  a  loss  of  a  full  million  dollars  to  the  Confederate 
government,  and  her  capture  upset  the  plan  to  raise  the  blockade  at 
Charleston  and  dash  into  New  York  harbor. 


C^^  Jirst  ithv^i  gittark  an  Jort  ^ttmUr. 


MijS^  T  is  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  seventh  of  Aprils 

J^      1863. 

^^^  An  April  day  in  1861  began  one  of  the  bloodiest  wars 
^  ^  of  the  century.  This  April  day,  two  years  later,  is  to 
Mdtness  a  sight  in  war  which  no  nation  has  ever  seen 
before. 

The  Federal  iron-clads  are  going  to  attack  Fort  Snmter  I 

That  means  more  than  you  dream  of.  It  means  a  revolution  all 
over  the  world  in  the  manner  of  building  and  arming  ships  of  war, 
and  it  means  that  Fort  Sumter  will  be  the  last  brick  fort  erected  on 
the  American  continent  to  withstand  a  bombardment  from  the 
water. 

It  is  a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  war.  When  the  sun  goes 
down  this  evening  the  wooden  navies  of  Europe  will  be  worthless, 
and  the  brick  and  stone  forts  of  England  and  France  will  be  un- 
tenable. 

We  stand  on  the  walls  of  Fort  Sumter  and  look  seaward.  Off 
the  bar  are  the  blockaders  —  wooden  vessels  armed  with  from  three 
to  six  and  eight  guns  each.  Inside  the  bar  is  the  iron-clad  fleet, 
named  as  follows :  Weehawken,  Patapsco,  Nantucket,  Passaic,  Iron- 
sides,  Nahant,  Montauk,  Catskill,  Keokuk. 

These  nine  iron-clads  have  a  reserve  of  five  vessels  which  can 
throw  their  projectiles  into  the  Confederate  batteries  on  Morris  and 
Sullivan's  islands. 

The  channels  have  been  obstructed  by  piles  and  rafts,  and  filled 
with  nets  and  torpedoes,  and  the  iron-clads  will  find  tRemselves 
under  the  fire  of  Sumter,  Moultrie,  Beauregard,  the  Redan,  and 
within  long  range  of  Castle  Pinckney.  Then  there  is  the  Wappoo 
Creek  battery,  Fort  Johnson,  Fort  Ripley,  Battery  Bee,  Fort  Wag- 
ner, the  Star  and  the  Sand  batteries.  More  than  seventy  heavy 
guns  will  be  trained  on  the  nine  iron-clads. 

It  is  known  in  Charleston  that  the  Federals  are  about  to  bombard 
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Fort  Biimter,  jiml  thousands  of  citizens  have  gatliercd  at  the  sea-wall 
park  as  B|)ectutor8.  It  is  a  bright,  clear  day,  tlie  air  balmy,  the  enn 
warm,  and  the  water  is  smooth  enough  to  float  a  canoe. 

It  ia  two  jeara  since  Major  Anderson  was  bombarded  out  of 
Sumter,  For  two  years  the  Confederates  liavo  been  adding  to  its 
strength  and  armament,  and  England's  whole  wooden  n\ivy  would 
be  no  match  for  it  at  this  Iiour,  Fort  Hotiltrie  has  also  been 
strengthened  ia  many  ways,  and  the  newer  forts  and  batteries  are 
very  strong  and  well  provided. 

Every  commissioned  oflScer  but  one  in  Port  Sumter  is  at  dinner. 
That  one  is  on  the  ramparts  with  a  spy-glass  to  his  eye.  He  sees 
the  iron-clads  fall  into  line  and  begin  the  advance,  and  he  reports 
the  movement  to  the  post  commandant.  Not  an  officer  leaves  the 
dinner  table.  The  meid  is  coolly  and  deliberately  tinishcd,  and 
then  the  long-roll  is  beaten,  and  every  human  being  within  those 
walls  moves  to  the  place  assigned  him  without  excitement  or  confu- 
sion. It  is  the  same  in  every  other  fort  and  battery  —  no  demon- 
strations, no  excitement  In  a  fort  every  man  is  one  of  the  pieces 
of  a  great  machine.  When  the  machine  moves  every  piece  knows 
its  place  and  falls  into  it. 

It  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  those  grim  iron-clads  fall  into  lino 
and  advance.  War  had  never  witnessed  such  a  spectacle  before. 
When  it  was  seen  that  the  long  anticipated  attack  was  about  to  be 
made,  Furt  Sniiitor  threw  out  the  flag  of  South  Carolhia  and  saluted 
it  with  thirteen  guns,  while  the  mneic  of  the  band  on  the  ramparts 
was  heard  in  every  Confederate  fort  and  battery — aboard  the  iron- 
clads—  beyond  the  bar  where  the  blockaders  were  lying  and  rock- 
ing on  the  swells. 

The  iron-clads  will  be  nnder  the  fire  of  the  Star  and  Sand  bat- 
teries and  Fort  Wagner  before  Moultrie  or  Sumter  can  fire  a  gun. 
After  the  salute  of  Sumter  there  is  silence.  In  the  Confederate 
works  men  whisper.  On  the  esplanade  in  Charleston  scarcely  a 
foot  moves  on  the  gravelled  walk.  Aboard  the  iron-clads  orders 
are  giveain  low,  etern  tones  full  of  terrible  earnestness.  The  hun- 
dreds of  men  looking  on  from  the  reserve  fleet  and  the  blockaders 
fairly  hold  their  breath, 

Tlie  whole  world  might  well  look  on  and  tremblo  with  excite- 
ment.   The  mightiest  problem  of  naval  warfare  is  about  to  be  solved. 

Now  the  leading  iron-clad  is  within  range  of  the  first  Confederate 
work.  Twenty  thousand  pairs  of  eyes  look  for  a  sudden  puflf  of 
smoke  and  flame,  but  it  does  not  come.     The  Weehawken  steams 
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slowly  on,  and  the  others  come  up  in  turn,  but  that  grim  silence  is 
unbroken. 

Straight  on,  until  within  easy  range  of  the  next,  and  yet  that 
same  grim  silence.  What  does  it  mean  ?  Have  the  Confederates 
deserted  their  works  on  Morris  Island  ? 

And  now  the  Weehawken  is  within  range  of  a  third  Confederate 
work.  Its  flag  is  flying,  but  not  a  man  is  visible.  That  same  pro- 
found silence  —  that  stillness  which  tries  a  brave  man's  nerves  far 
more  than  the  confusion  of  battle.  One  by  one  the  other  eight 
creep  up  and  creep  past,  and  ten  thousand  men  whisper  to  each 
other : 

"  What  does  it  mean  ?    Why  don't  they  fire  ? " 

As  has  been  written  before,  the  attack  had  been  anticipated  for 
days  and  provided  for.  Instructions  had  been  sent  to  every  Con- 
federate work  providing  for  the  smallest  details.  The  Confeder- 
ates wanted  a  fair  fight.  They  wanted  to  give  the  iron-clads  a  fair 
chance  to  test  their  strength.  The  building  of  these  monsters  had 
friglitened  the  South.  If  they  could  whip  the  forts  and  batteries 
in  a  fair  fight,  the  fears  would  be  well  founded.  If  they  could  be 
beaten  oflE,  they  would  no  longer  be  a  terror.  The  instructions 
were  to  let  the  iron-clads  advance  as  near  as  they  desired  without 
seeking  to  obstruct  them. 

The  head  of  the  advancing  line  is  full  within  the  harbor  of 
Charleston  and  within  range  of  every  work  on  Sullivan's  Island  be- 
fore the  silence  is  broken.  Then  a  puff  of  smoke  shoots  straight 
out  from  the  ramparts  of  Moultrie,  followed  by  a  second,  third  and 
fourth,  and  the  mightiest  fight  of  the  century  has  opened.  It  is 
iron-clad  and  turret,  and  ironsides,  against  brick  and  stone  and  sand. 

Let  the  whole  world  look  on  —  there  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned. 

Rumors  had  reached  the  Federals  of  obstructions  in  the  channels, 
but,  if  credited,  no  one  knew  what  they  were  nor  how  placed.  The 
instructions  from  Du  Pont  arranged  for  at  least  half  the  fleet  to  pass 
Fort  Sumter  and  fire  upon  it  from  the  rear.  It  was  011I3'  when  the 
Weehawken  steamed  ahead  for  this  purpose  that  the  piles  and  nets 
and  torpedoes  were  discovered.  Indeed,  the  iron-clad  had  picked 
up  a  seine  with  her  wheel  and  was  deprived  of  all  motive  power 
before  the  character  of  the  obstructions  was  fully  known.  Thus 
fouled  and  unmanageable,  the  iron  monster  drifts  with  the  current, 
and  the  fire  of  her  guns  as  she  drifts  seem  like  signals  of  distress. 

The  Ironsides  comes  up  and  tries  the  other  channel,  followed  hy 
two  others,  and  in  seeking  to  evade  the  obstructions  there  is  a  col- 
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Usion  and  an  entanglement,  and  for  twenty  minutes  the  whole  three 
are  under  a  hot  fire,  without  opportunity  to  answer  it.  When  dis- 
entangled and  in  position  to  open  tire  the  real  fight  begins.  Du  Pont 
has  discovered  tliat  it  is  to  be  a  square  fight  and  he  accepts.  Here, 
then,  are  the  nine  iron-clada  witliiii  tlie  circle  of  Confederate  fira 
They  are  supposed  to  be  impregnable.  They  have  ordnance  war- 
ranted to  knock  a  brick  fort  to  pieces.  Watch  the  fight  —  we  shall 
see! 

The  heaviest  old-fashioned  ordnance  of  the  world  is  mounted 
upon  the  Confederate  forts  and  batteries.  The  most  effective  gtins 
of  modera  date  are  in  the  turrets  of  the  iron-clads.  Nearly  eighty 
Confederate  cannon  are  belching  their  fire  into  the  circle  in  which 
the  nine  iron-clads  move  slowly  about  like  bewildered  monsters  of 
the  deep — ^the  iron-clads  answer  with  thirty-two  guns.  It  is  a  roar 
which  sways  the  tree-tops  in  Charleston.  It  is  an  earthquake  which 
raises  bubbles  of  air  along-side  the  blockaders  seven  miles  away.  It 
is  a  sound  which  roils  along  the  sea  for  fifty  miles  I 

On  the  iron-clads  tliey  have  coolly  settled  down  to  their  work. 
Thirty-five  pounds  of  powder  are  placed  in  one  of  the  monster  guns, 
a  shot  weighing  four  hnndred  and  fifty  pounds  goes  down  after  it, 
ajid  the  discharge  seems  to  drive  the  vessel  ten  feet.  Think  of  four 
hnndred  and  fifty  pounds  of  iron,  tipped  with  steel,  driven  square 
againat  Sumter  by  such  a  weiglit  of  powder  at  a  distance  of  one 
thousand  yards  I  Such  a  bolt  would  pass  throngh  "ten  ordinary 
brick  walla  as  easily  as  a  stone  files  through  a  sheet  of  paper.  The 
force  of  that  blow  is  at  least  fifteen  thousand  tons,  and  it  is  being 
repeated  once  in  a  hundred  seconds  from  every  one  of  those  thirty- 
two  guns. 

Here  in  Fort  Sumter,  as  in  Moultrie,  Beauregard  and  other 
works,  they  are  using  great  bolts  with  the  Brooke  guns  —  solid  shot 
and  great  sliella  with  the  eleven-inch  cannon  —  rifled  shot  and  bolts 
with  the  English  guns  which  have  run  the  blockade.  As  the  action 
continues,  Sumter  brings  seven  ten-inch  mortars  into  play,  and 
Moultrie  two,  and  now  the  crash  is  terrific  beyond  description. 

The  fire  from  the  Confederates  was  at  first  by  battery.  At  the 
end  of  ten  minutes  orders  were  given  to  fire  at  will,  and  then  some 
of  the  closest  shooting  ever  recorded  was  made.  It  seemed  almost 
impossibla  for  a  Federal  shot  to  miss  the  forts,  bnt  on  the  other 
hand  the  iron-clads  sat  low  in  the  water,  were  kept  moving,  and 
appeared  to  offer  no  chance  to  tlie  best  artillerists.  The  Iron- 
Bides  was  under  the  guns  of  Sumter  at  close  range  about  fifteen 
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minates,  and  at  long  range  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  moving 
every  minute,  and  yet  she  was  hit  ten  or  twelve  times  in  five  min- 
utes. .One  of  the  iron  shutters  over  a  gun-port  was  struck  and 
sent  flying  through  the  air,  a  part  of  her  stern  was  shot  away,  and 
three  shells  entered  her  bows  and  tore  her  in  a  frightful  manner. 
She  divided  her  fire  between  Sumter  and  Moultrie,  but  owing  to 
some  disarrangement  of  machinery  fired  less  than  a  dozen  rounds. 
Had  she  remained  ten  minutes  longer  in  the  position  first  taken  she 
would  have  been  sent  to  the  bottom.  She  was  hit  upwards  of  sixty 
times,  or  once  for  every  fifty  seconds  of  the  engagement.  The 
shot  she  fired  would  have  disabled  any  two  wooden  ships  afloat. 
One  of  her  shot  cracked  the  parapet  wall  of  Fort  Sumter  for  a 
distance  of  twenty-eight  feet,  and  another  struck  and  demolished  a 
columbiad  and  its  carriage. 

The  Nahant  did  not  advance  nearer  than  one  thousand  yards,  and 
yet  she  was  hit  eighty  times.  She  presented  no  more  of  a  target 
to  the  big  guns  at  that  distance  than  a  floating  hogshead,  and  yet 
certain  pieces  trained  upon  her  from  Sumter  and  Moultrie  did  not 
miss  more  than  one  shot  out  of  six.  fler  crew  went  into  action 
believing  her  impregnable,  but  the  second  shot  received  cracked 
one  of  her  plates  wide  open.  In  ten  minutes  three  plates  had  been 
fractured,  and  she  was  leaking.  In  twenty  minutes  it  was  seen  that 
she  could  be  pounded  to  pieces  even  at  that  distance.  One  of  the 
last  shots  received  was  an  enormous  solid  bolt  from  a  Brooke  gun. 
This  bolt  struck  the  pilot  house  squarely  and  fairly,  driving  in  a 
dozen  bolts  and  cracking  the  iron  plates  as  a  stone  cracks  a  pane  of 
glass.  She  had  six  of  her  crew  wounded — one  fatally  —  by  flying 
bolts  alone.  She  went  out  of  the  flght  half  a  wreck,  having  flred 
about  two  dozen  shots. 

The  Passaic  was  hit  over  flfty  times.  One  gun  in  Sumter  struck 
her  six  times  in  succession.  Had  she  been  lying  along-side  of  a  three- 
decker  she  could  have  driven  her  shot  completely  through  the  craft 
every  time,  and  every  one  would  have  made  a  hole  as  large  as  a  barrel, 
but  of  the  nine  or  ten  shots  she  flred^  at  Sumter  only  two  struck, 
and  those  with  no  damage.  There  were  a  dozen  places  where  the 
Confederate  shot  had  plowed  furrows  in  her  iron  plates  as  a  plow 
leaves  its  mark  on  the  soil.  One  plunging  shot,  which  struck  the 
top  of  her  pilot  house,  left  a  cavity  in  the  solid  iron  which  would 
have  held  two  quarts  of  water.  She  had  nine  plates  cracked  by 
one  single  shot,  and  such  was  the  jar  when  the  heavy  shot  struck 
her  that  men  were  knocked  down.     She  showed  three  spots  where 
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the  iroQ  plates  were  forced  inwards  until  huge  cones  appeared  on 
the  inside,  and  she  went  out  of  the  fight  with  her  big  gun  disabled 
and  Jier  turret  out  of  oi-der. 

The  Nantucket  fired  fifteen  shots,  nine  of  which  were  well 
planted,  and  was  hit  over  fifty  times.  Three  of  the  guns  in  Sumter 
fired  only  at  her  port  shutters,  and  for  seven  or  eight  ininiites 
eighteen  guns  were  trained  upon  her  at  fair  range.  At  the  end  of 
thirty  minutes  her  large  guns  could  no  longer  bo  worked,  her  turret 
was  out  of  order,  and  she  had  received  such  wounds  as  proved  that 
lier  destruction  would  be  only  a  question  of  time  under  that  fire. 

Tlie  Calskill  fired  twenty-five  ehots  and  was  hit  fifty-one  times. 
Three  of  the  best  shots  planted  in  Fort  Sumter  were  fired  from  her 
guns.  She  was  stiarrcd  and  furrowed  from  end  to  end,  her  plates 
cracked  and  broken,  and  one  bolt  went  sijuarely  through  tho  iron 
deck,  leaving  a  hole  as  large  as  a  man's  head. 

Despite  her  misfortune  at  the  opening  of  the  fight,  the  Weehaw- 
keu  fired  twenty-six  shots,  twenty  of  which  hit.  In  turn  she  was 
struck  about  sixty  times,  having  several  plates  cracked,  and  limped 
out  of  the  fight  with  lier  pnmps  going. 

The  Patapsco  fired  eighteen  shots,  and  was  hit  forty-five  times,  bnt 
most  of  tlie  shot  glanced  off.  Slie  had  three  or  four  plates  cracked, 
was  "bulged"  in  three  or  four  spots,  and  one  Confederate  bolt 
pi^eled  a  furrow  through  solid  iron  three  inches  deep. 

Until  just  before  the  signal  to  drop  out  of  the  fight,  none  of  t)ie 
iron-clads  were  much  nearer  than  a  mile  to  Sumter.  Suddenly 
the  Keokuk,  provided  with  double  turrets,  steamed  ahead  until 
within  rifle  range.  She  was  one  of  the  stoutest,  if  not  the  very 
best  of  the  Iteet,  and  her  guns  were  served  in  a  manner  to  elicit 
the  admiration  of  the  Confederates.  She  was  hit  ninety  times — 
sixty  of  the  shot  striking  her  in  the  space  of  ten  minutes.  When 
she  steamed  ahead,  tliirty-eight  guns  concentrated  tiieir  fire  upon 
her,  and  the  sound  of  the  projectilea  striking  the  iron  was  plainly 
heard  in  Smnter  and  Moultrie.  Here  was  the  real  test  of  the 
fight.  Solid  iron  plating  six  inches  tliick  had  to  give  way  before 
the  Confederate  shot.  Before  she  could  back  oat  of  the  position 
in  which  she  had  voluntarily  placed  herself  she  had  twelve  men 
wounded,  her  turrets  pierced  in  five  or  six  places,  and  twenty  holes 
in  her  iron  hull.  As  she  moved  off  down  the  bay  the  sea  washed 
into  her  in  a  dozen  places.  Her  pumps  kept  her  afloat  through 
the  night,  but  at  daylight  she  went  down  like  a  stone, 

The  belief  was  that  none  of  the  nine  iron-clads  could  be  pierced 
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by  any  projectile  in  the  hands  of  the  Confederates.  They,  there- 
fore, went  into  action  with  perfect  confidence.  They  were  per- 
mitted to  pass  several  batteries  which  could  have  at  least  greatly 
annoyed  them,  and  to  take  up  such  positions  as  suited  them  best. 
After  that  it  was  give  and  take,  and  they  were  fairly  whipped. 

Federal  history  has  asserted  that  the  fleet  was  opposed  by  at  least 
three  hundred  guns.  The  number  was  exactly  seventy-six,  and  not 
one  of  them  was  the  equal  of  the  new  ordnance  on  the  iron-clads. 
Fort  Sumter  was  struck  about  sixty  times,  and  had  four  men 
wounded.  The  damages  were  repaired  in  a  single  day.  Fort  Moul- 
trie had  one  man  killed,  and  an  hour's  work  would  repair  all  dam- 
age. Wagner  had  three  men  killed  and  three  wounded,  but  the  loss 
of  life  was  the  result  of  an  accident  in  the  fort.  None  of  the 
other  Confederate  works  received  damage  or  suffered  loss  among 
the  garrison.  The  total  number  of  shots  fired  by  the  Confederates 
was  twenty-two  hundred. 

If  Du  Pont  could  have  run  a  part  of  his  fleet  past  Sumter  and 
attacked  its  weak  side,  the  result  might  have  been  different.  The 
first  lesson  learned  was  that  no  wide-awake  fort  would  permit  such 
a  maneuver.  If  again  attacked,  a  square  fight  against  its  sea  front 
must  be  expected. 

The  second  lesson  learned  was  that  no  iron-clad  could  be  made 
impregnable.  None  of  the  European  iron-clads  said  to  be  imper- 
vious to  projectiles  of  any  sort  have  ever  been  tested  as  Du  Pont 
tested  that  fleet.  All  iron-clads  must  have  port  shutters.  Make 
them  as  they  will,  and  a  shot  striking  sqnarely  and  fairly  will  jam 
them  so  as  to  render  the  gun  behind  useless.  A  turret  can  be 
jammed  by  a  shot,  and  a  projectile  from  a  fifteen-inch  gun  striking 
the  pilot  house  will  crack  the  plates  or  start  the  bolts. 

Sumter  likewise  learned  a  lesson.  Though  not  severely  damaged, 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  brick  and  stone  could  not  resist  shot  and 
shell  at  such  close  range.  Let  such  an  attack  be  repeated  often 
enough,  and  the  fort  must  be  knocked  to  pieces.  The  sand  forts 
were  undamaged.  For  years  and  years  war  had  sought  for  the 
best  material  to  construct  forts,  and  lo  I  a  conflict  of  two  honrs  had 
proved  that  it  was  the  despised  sand  over  wln(».h  massive  stone  had 
been  laboriously  hauled. 

No  other  day  in  the  world's  history  had  taught  the  world  so  much 
of  naval  warfare. 


MlILE  there  liad  been  more  or  less  conflictB  between 

iK/JL    Federal  and  Confederate  cavalry  in  small  eommanda 

up  to  the  spring  of  1S63,  the  fight  at  Kelly's  Ford  in 

March,  was  recorded  ae  the  first  real  contest  between 

regiments  severe  enough  to  honor  the  struggle  with 

a  page  of  history. 

The  Confederacy  encouraged  the  organization  of  cavalry  from 
the  very  outset.  The  Federal  government  discouraged  the  idea  dur- 
ing the  first  two  years,  and  in  the  spring  of  1S62,  actually  disbanded 
several  regiments  in  rondezvoiis. 

Up  to  the  fight  at  Kelly's  Ford  it  was  hardly  dispnted  that  the 
Confederate  cavalry  was  superior.  Most  of  the  horses  were  blooded 
animals,  owned  by  the  men  who  rode  them,  and  the  troopers  in 
most  eases  furnished  their  own  weapons. 

The  Federal  cavalryman  was,  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  almost  a 
stranger  to  a  horse,  and  it  took  months  for  him  to  get  accustomed 
to  the  saddle.  He  had  to  learn  to  ride,  to  shoot,  and  to  handle  the 
sabre,  and  all  the  while  he  was  doing  this  the  government  was  look- 
ing upon  him  as  a  useless  appendage,  except  as  a  dispatch  or  mail- 
carrier. 

In  the  month  and  year  above  named,  General  Averill  cut  loose 
from  the  Federal  army  opposite  Fredericksburg,  for  a  dash  across 
the  Kappahannock  to  strike  the  Confederate  cavalry  under  Fitz- 
Hugh  Lee  and  Colonel  Jones.  The  Federal  force  consisted  of  two 
regiments  of  regulars,  a  battery  of  six  guns,  and  the  Sixth  Ohio, 
Fourth  New  York,  First  Rhode  Island,  Third,  Fourth  and  Six- 
teenth Pennsylvania.  On  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth  this 
force  reached  the  Ford  in  good  order. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river  the  Confederate  force  consisted  of 
the  First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Virginia  Calvary,  but 
none  of  the  regiments  were  half  up  to  their  complement,  and  the 
force  aggregated  only  abont  thirteen  hundred  men. 
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The  Ford  was  picketed  by  dismounted  cavalry,  and  rifle-pits  had 
been  dug  and  rude  breastworks  thrown  up,  while  an  obstruction 
in  the  shape  of  an  abattis,  filled  the  road  on  the  Virginia  bank. 
The  New  York  regiment  made  the  first  dash  into  the  river,  but  as 
the  water  was  deep  and  progress  slow,  they  broke  back  under  the 
fire.  Twic^  more  they  tried  it,  to  bo  twice  repulsed,  and  it  was 
only  when  the  Khode  Islanders  came  to  the  rescue  that  a  crossing 
was  effected.  The  Virginia  shore  was  held  by  less  than  sixty  men, 
who  had  their  horses  in  a  safe  place  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  The 
firing  alarmed  tlie  animals  and  stampeded  a  portion,  so  that  when 
the  pickets  fell  back  they  were  overtaken  and  captured. 

Lee's  main  body  was  a  mile  or  more  from  the  river,  and  before  it 
was  ready  to  move  towards  the  Ford,  AveriU  had  advanced  over 
half  a  mile.  Lines  of  battle  finally  confronted  each  other  across 
an  open  meadow.  Almost  simultaneously  the  two  forces  left  the 
cover  of  the  woods  and  reached  this  field,  and  hardly  a  moment 
was  lost  in  beginning  the  fight. 

The  Confederates  made  their  first  dash  at  the  three  Pennsyl- 
vania regiments  on  the  Federal  right.  Not  one  man  out  of  twenty 
in  those  regiments  had  ever  seen  a  sabre  fiash  in  the  hands  of  an 
enemy  before.  The  Second  Virginia  formed  in  the  meadow,  and 
at  the  peal  of  the  bugle  rode  straight  down  upon  the  Pennsyl- 
vanians,  every  man  uttering  his  war-cry  and  every  horse  at  full 
gallop. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  meadow  was  a  wide,  deep  ditch,  full  of 
water  and  mud.  As  the  Virginians  came  to  this  they  were  thrown 
into  disorder,  and  had  to  break  their  line  and  make  a  crossing  at 
one  place.  Not  half  of  them  were  yet  over  when  the  Pennsylva- 
nians  went  down  upon  them  like  a  hurricane,  capturing  and  killing 
a  score  of  men  and  driving  the  regiment  back  to  the  woods. 

The  next  charge  was  made  at  the  Federal  left  with  a  view  of 
turning  it.  This  wing  consisted  of  the  New  York,  Rhode  Island 
and  Ohio  men,  and  was  charged  by  the  First  and  Fourth  Virginia. 
The  latter  were  not  yet  within  striking  distance  when  the  Federals 
dashed  at  them,  and  for  ten  minutes  it  was  the  battle  of  a  mob 
under  a  cloud  of  smoke  —  each  man  fighting  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility. The  Virginians  were  outnumbered  two  to  one,  and  soon 
had  enough  of  the  fight. 

The  entire  Confederate  line  was  now  retired,  none  of  Lee's  artil- 
lery having  yet  come  up,  and  Averill's  battery  proving  itself  a  dan- 
gerous annoyance.  The  Federals  steadily  advanced  for  nearly  a 
mile,  and   halted   again   on  the  edge  of  a  broad  field.     Lee  had 
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drawn  up  his  cavalry  in  the  center  and  was  waiting,  Averiil  had 
men  enough  to  ride  him  down,  and  it  was  a  glorions  opportunity  to 
8ee  what  the  Federals  couid  accomplish  with  the  sabre,  but  he  did 
not  eeize  upun  it.  Instead  of  so  doing,  he  dismounted  a  regiment 
as  skirmisherB,  brought  up  his  artillery,  and  for  twenty  minntes 
waited  to  be  charged. 

Lee  endured  the  galliug  fire  for  that  length  of  time,  having  a 
good  defensive  position  and  hoping  to  be  attacked,  but  when  no 
attack  came,  he  sent  the  order  down  his  lines  for  a  cliarge.  The 
brigade  was  formed  in  echelon,  the  lines  dressing  under  a  constant 
fire,  and  at  sound  of  the  bugle  the  whole  command  rode  straight 
down  upon  the  Federal  front. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  was  a  more  reckless  charge  of  cavalry 
during  the  whole  war.  Averill's  position  was  a  very  strong  one 
the  fences  along  his  front  being  the  greatest  protection,  and  three 
of  his  field-pieeca  having  the  highway  almost  under  their  muzzlea. 
A  terrible  fire  was  opened  on  the  brigado  as  soon  as  in  motion. 

It  was  a  useless  slaughter.  It  was  scarcely  ten  minutes  before 
the  brigade  was  so  knocked  to  pieces  that  retreat  was  its  only  sal- 
vation. Lee  had  failed  on  the  front.  lie  now  ordered  the  Third 
and  Fifth  against  the  Federal  right,  and  these  regiments  dashed 
down  to  find  that  flank  protected  by  stone  walla  over  which  horses 
could  not  leap.  In  seeking  an  opening  they  giilJoped  over  half 
a  mile  under  Federal  fire,  and  were  finally  driven  back  suffering 
terrible  loss. 

This  ended  the  active  fighting  of  the  day,  although  Averiil  held 
his  position  until  night.  He  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  about 
eighty  men,  and  had  about  sixty  taken  prisoners.  Nearly  all  the 
killed  and  wounded  were  struck  with  the  sabre,  and  scores  of  horses 
were  likewise  wounded  by  this  weapon. 

Lee's  loss  was  fully  three  hundred,  but  mostly  from  artillery  and 
musketry.  Those  killed  by  the  sabre  were  the  first  in  the  east  who 
had  fallen  that  way.  While  Averiil  repulsed  the  enemy  he  did  not 
attack  or  pursue,  and  the  most  he  could  claim  was  that  he  held  the 
ground  until  ready  to  leave.  The  moral  efEoeta  were  at  once  appar- 
ent. It  had  been  the  favorite  boast  of  the  Confederate  cavalryman 
that  the  Federal  trooper  would  not  stand  before  him  in  a  charge. 
The  emptiness  of  that  boast  was  here  proven.  Federal  cavalry 
would  not  only  stand  a  charge,  but  gallop  forward  to  meet  it,  and 
the  time  was  near  at  hand  when  the  trooper  in  blue  was  to  convince 
the  military  critics  that  he  was  a  factor  of  importance  in  deciding 
battles. 


"^mimmtnm  of  t\^t  ^arri^t  Sati.e. 


O  vessel  launched  from  the  government  ship-yard  during 
the  last  fifty  years  had  a  more  adventurous  career  than 
the  Harriet  Lane.  Launched  as  a  revenue  cutter  during 
Buchanan's  term,  and  named  after  his  niece,  the  Lane 
was  made  use  of  at  once  when  the  war  opened,  and 
owing  to  her  light  draft  and  speed  she  executed  several  important 
commissions  on  the  coast  at  great  risk,  and  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
She  was  then  more  completely  armed  and  strengthened,  plated  to 
protect  certain  localities,  and  handed  over  to  the  navy  as  a  gun-boat 
and  blockader. 

Just  before  the  President's  blockading  proclamation  went  into 
effect  there  was  a  great  outcry  over  a  "  rebel  attempt "  to  destroy 
the  Lane  with  all  on  board,  as  she  lay  at  the  Washington  navy  yard. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  man  in  Washington  who  was  a  thorough 
Confederate  and  acting  as  a  spy  for  the  Bichmond  government,  was 
instructed  to  go  aboard  the  Lane  and  note  her  armament  and 
strength  of  crew.  The  spy  accomplished  a  part  of  his  mission  by 
getting  aboard  with  some  Federal  army  officers,  but  instead  of 
being  provided  with  a  torpedo  or  an  infernal  machine,  he  was  armed 
with  a  note-book  and  pencil,  and  his  use  of  them  aroused  suspicion 
and  ended  in  his  being  arrested.  He  was  held  for  a  few  weeks  and 
then  discharged.  The  story  that  he  intended  to  blow  up  the  cutter 
was  probably  set  afloat  to  add  fire  to  the  Northern  heart. 

In  January,  1863,  Galveston,  Texas,  was  garrisoned  by  about 
three  hundred  Federal  infantry,  and  the  naval  force  in  the  bay  con- 
sisted of  five  or  six  gun-boats,  among  them  the  Harriet  Lane.  The 
Confederates  had  determined  to  repossess  the  place,  and  had  planned 
a  combined  attack  on  both  forces.  Two  hours  before  daylight  two 
river  steamers,  armed  with  field-pieces  and  a  large  gun  or  two,  and 
barricaded  with  cotton  and  filled  with  picked  men,  armed  with 
rifles,  suddenly  appeared  on  the  bay,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment 
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Confederate  infantry  and  artillery  began  an  attack  on  the  weak 
force  liolding  the  town. 

As  Boon  as  tho  Lane  made  otit  that  the  fleet  was  to  be  attacked, 
she  at  once  took  the  initiative.  She  was  armed  with  eiglit  eplendid 
gauB  and  had  a  crew  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  men,  and  aB 
she  caught  sight  of  the  Confederate  eteaniers  bearing  down  upon 
her  she  ran  for  the  nearest,  calculating  to  cut  her  down  and  sink 
her.  Her  guns  were  being  served  at  the  eame  time,  but  owing  to 
the  targets  being  in  motion  and  there  being  only  moonlight  to  eight 
the  giina  by,  her  shot  inflicted  no  damage.  When  the  Lane  struck, 
it  wae  a  glancing  blow,  and  almost  before  alio  had  elipped  ofE,  the 
other  steamer  was  upon  her  with  a  shock  which  seemed  to  lift  both 
out  of  the  water.  The  Lane  was  not  much  injured,  but  the  other 
started  a  leak  which  sent  her  to  the  bottom  in  seven  feet  of  water, 
within  the  nest  fifteen  minutes. 

The  steamer  which  the  Lane  first  struck  had  taken  a  circle  and 
came  about,  and  with  a  full  head  of  steam  on  she  ran  for  the  Fed- 
eral  and  struck  with  a  crash  plainly  heard  on  shore.  Grapnels  were 
ready  and  the  two  crafts  were  lashed  together,  and  now  the  Con- 
federates could  use  their  riflemen  to  advantage. 

For  -  ten  minutes  there  was  such  a  conflict  as  has  seldom  oo- 
carred  on  the  water.  The  crew  of  the  Lane  were  greatly  outnum- 
bered, but  they  fought  not  only  to  save  their  own  craft,  but  to 
capture  the  other.  Both  vessels  were  enveloped  in  such  a  cloud  of 
smoke  that  men  could  not  see  tea  feet  away,  bnt  the  fierce  fight 
went  on  without  abatement. 

The  other  Confederate  steamer,  though  in  a  sinking  condition, 
kept  pouring  in  her  fire  on  the  Lane,  and  when  the  Federal  com- 
mander, lientenant^ommander  and  nearly  every  other  ofiBcer  on 
deck  had  been  wounded,  and  the  guns  rendered  useless  by  the  con- 
centrated fire  of  the  Confederate  riflemen,  the  Lane  surrendered. 

The  fight  may  be  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  dark,  it  being 
only  moonlight,  at  best,  and  clouds  scudding  across  that  luminary 
now  and  then  made  it  so  dark  on  deck  that  men  had  to  feel  their 
way  about.  One  of  the  Lane's  big  guns  was  loaded  and  fired  five 
or  SIX  times  during  the  darkness  and  smoke,  and  it  was  found  after- 
wards that  each  shell  had  passed  through  the  gangway  of  the 
steamer  along-side. 

The  Court  of  Inquiry  over  the  Galveston  affair  is  glossed  over  by 
the  Federal  historians,  and  yet  blunt  old  Farragut  went  down  for 
bottom  facte,  and  made  a  report  which  reflected  anything  bnt  honor 
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on  the  affair  as  handled  by  the  Federals.  Both  land  and  naval 
forces  had  thirty  hours'  warning  of  the  attack,  and  yet  no  precau- 
tions were  taken,  and  no  one  seemed  solicitous.  The  Owasco  was 
at  anchor  when  the  fight  began,  and  the  Westfield  no  sooner  moved 
out  of  her  berth  than  her  pilot  ran  her  hard  aground  on  a  shoal. 
Outside  of  the  Harriet  Lane,  the  Clifton  was  the  only  craft  using 
her  guns  to  any  extent,  and  her  firing  was  all  directed  at  the  Con- 
federate force  ashore.  As  the  Westfield  could  not  be  got  oflE,  it 
was  planned  to  blow  her  up  rather  than  see  her  possessed  by  the 
enemy.  Some  bungling  brought  about  a  premature  explosion,  in 
which  the  commander  and  a  large  number  of  the  crew  perished. 

While  possessing  the  Clifton  and  Owasco,  the  one  having  seven 
and  the  other  six  guns,  and  each  a  crew  full  of  fight,  and  while  the 
Confederates  had  only  the  Lane,  with  which  they  would  have  dared 
cross  the  bar  for  a  fight,  lieutenant-commander  Law,  who  was  now 
senior  ofllcer,  left  three  vessels  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  ran 
to  sea,  abandoning  the  blockade  altogether  for  thirty  hours. 

The  Lane  was  a  valuable  prize  to  the  Confederates.  She  was  too 
good  to  aid  in  harbor  defense,  and  yet  not  fitted  for  a  privateer,  and 
after  awhile  her  guns  were  taken  out,  some  alterations  made,  and 
she  was  changed  to  a  blockade  runner.  The  abandoned  blockade  of 
Galveston  was  resumed  so  soon  and  with  such  strength  that  the 
Lane  was  never  outside  the  l\^rbor  as  a  Confederate  armed  vessel. 

There  was  much  indignation  at  the  North  over  the  loss  of  the 
Lane,  and  the  government  seemed  determined  to  recapture  or 
destroy  her.  So  long  as  she  remained  in  Galveston  harbor  she  was 
pretty  safe  from  capture,  and  various  plans  were  set  on  foot  to 
destroy  her.  One  of  these  was  for  two  men  to  make  their  way 
from  the  Federal  fleet  along-side  of  the  Lane  on  a  night  favorable 
for  the  purpose,  and  explode  a  torpedo  under  her.  The  other  was 
to  set  her  on  fire. 

Late  in  the  fall  of  1863  a  Federal  scout  said  to  have  been  sent 
from  Washington  for  the  purpose,  landed  on  the  coast  within  a  few 
miles  of  Galveston  and  succeeded  in  entering  that  city  in  the  guise 
of  a  Confederate  purchasing  agent.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four 
nights  he  got  aboard  the  Lane  and  set  her  on  fire,  but  was  detected 
almost  in  the  act  and  fired  upon  as  he  went  overboard.  As  he 
never  afterwards  reported  to  the  Federal  authorities  the  belief  is 
that  he  was  killed. 

Not  only  were  a  skiflf  and  crew  and  torpedoes  sent  into  the  bay 
to  destroy  the  Lane,  but  the  men  approached  within  two  hundred 
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feet  of  the  vessel  before  the  dangers  of  the  mission  caused  them  to 
turn  back.  There  was  talk  of  a  steam  launch  with  a  epar  torpedo, 
but  after  a  while  the  startling  events  of  war  caused  the  subject  to 
be  forgotten,  and  nothing  was  done  except  to  maintain  a  strict  watch 
that  she  did  not  escape  through  the  blockading  fieot. 

When  it  was  found  that  the  Lane  as  a  gun-boat  was  sealed  up  in 
the  bay  she  was  disarmed,  some  alterations  made,  and  she  was  con- 
verted into  a  blockade  runner.  This  change  was  carried  to  the 
Federals  by  deserters,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  blockaders  was  in- 
creased instead  of  diminished. 

For  nearly  a  year  the  Line  was  ready  loaded  to  go  out.  Quite  a 
few  other  blockade  runners  passed  in  and  out,  but  for  some  reason 
she  did  not  make  the  attempt.  One  of  the  fastest  vessels  in  the 
Federal  navy  was  on  the  station  to  give  pursuit,  and  the  bird  was 
regarded  as  good  as  caged. 

One  April  night  the  Lane  determined  to  make  the  attempt. 
There  were  in  port  at  the  time  three  Confederate  steamers  and 
a  schooner,  which  had  come  in  a  few  weeks  before,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  all  should  go  out  together. 

It  was  a  dark,  gusty  night,  and  the  Lane  being  the  fastest  of  the 
steamers  took  the  schooner  in  tow  and  crept  down  the  south-west 
channel.  It  was  not  supposed  that  any  vessel  of  her  size  conld 
enter  or  leave  Galveston  except  by  the  main  channel,  nnd  the  south- 
west had  only  one  blockader  on  watch.  Going  at  half-speed,  with 
every  light  hidden,  the  Lane  crept  down  the  channel  with  the 
schooner  at  her  heels,  and  at  intervals  of  half  a  mile  came  the 
others. 

The  Federal  blockader  on  the  watch  did  not  see  the  Lane  as  she 
crept  past,  and  would  have  discovered  nothing  but  for  the  noise  and 
rattle  made  by  a  gnst  of  wind  in  the  schooner's  rigging.  A  sail 
got  loose,  or  something  of  the  sort,  and  the  blockader  gave  chase, 
under  the  idea  that  she  was  simply  after  a  schooner.  It  was  this 
defense  which  saved  her  commander's  official  head.  Instructions 
had  been  issued  to  make  certain  signals  in  case  the  Lane  was  sighted, 
and  as  ho  had  sighted  only  the  schooner  he  went  off  in  chase  with- 
out even  a  rocket  to  the  fleet.  The  hope  of  prize-money  doubtless 
had  something  to  do  with  it,  and  it  was  only  when  too  late  that  the 
commander  saw  what  a  mistake  he  had  made. 

Off  went  the  blockader  after  the  schooner  and  the  Lane,  and 
behind  her  came  the  three  other  runners,  and  in  this  position  all 
got  to  sea.    The  schooner  was  a  heavy  drag  on  the  Lane,  but  she 
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hang  to  her  even  when  ander  the  fire  of  the  bloekader'a  gnne,  and 
did  Dot  let  go  until  the  sailing  vessel  was  far  enough  ofi  the  coast 
to  take  care  of  herself  and  make  her  escape.  Three  shots  passed 
over  the  Lane,  bnt  without  damage.  As  soon  as  she  cast  ofi  the 
echooner  she  ran  rapidly  out  of  range,  and  had  no  trouble  in  main- 
taining her  dietanee. 

All  throngh  the  night  the  Federal  pnrauer  hung  on  in  the  chase, 
and  when  dajlight  came  he  found  himself  in  pursuit  of  four  steam- 
era,  instead  of  a  schooner.  All  bnt  one  could  easily  keep  away  from 
him.  This  one  was  hit  once  or  twice  by  Federal  ehelle,  but  by 
throwing  off  some  of  her  deck  load  and  securing  a  better  trim,  she 
managed  to  gain  on  the  chase  and  keep  out  of  range.  All  through 
the  day  the  blockader  continued  the  pursuit,  gaining  and  toeing  and 
hoping  for  some  turn  of  Inck,  and  when  night  came  she  wonld 
not  haul  off.  The  Confederates  no  longer  feared  her,  and  being 
anziouB  to  get  ahead  they  carried  their  lights  and  gave  the  pursuer 
their  course. 

When  morning  came  the  schooner  was  out  of  sight,  the  Lane 
twenty  miles  away,  and  the  other  steamers  had  made  a  gain.  Still, 
hour  after  hour,  the  chase  went  on,  nor  did  the  Federal  slacken  her 
speed  until  night  and  a  atorm  set  in  and  she  realized  that  she  was 
losing  instead  of  gaining. 

Thus  the  Lane  not  only  escaped  after  the  many  plans  to  destroy 
her  and  the  unceasing  vigilance  of  months,  but  she  had  for  company 
three  noted  blockade  runners  which  the  fleet  had  been  anxious  to 
get  liold  of,  and  a  echooner  which  had  half  a  million  dollars'  worth 
of  cotton  in  her  hold.  Each  one  of  the  runners  reached  Nassau  in 
safety,  and  at  least  two  of  the  steamers  afterwards  ran  in  and  out 
of  Wilmington  and  (Georgetown. 


I  YEAR  or  two  ago  tlie  great  Father  of  Waters  began 
,  eating  its  way  into  tbe  bluffs  at  Grand  Gulf,  and  there 
I  were  those  who  predicted  that  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
great  naval  tighta  of  the  war  would  soon  be  bo  trans- 
formed that  no  one  could  recognize  it.  Bnt,  as  if  the 
sight  of  the  sinking  and  dilapidated  earth-worka  on  the  bluffs  had 
been  an  appeal  to  be  spared,  the  currant  of  the  mighty  river  swerved 
away  and  left  the  relics  to  stand  for  a  while  longer.  Every  fort 
and  wall  and  parapet  and  ditch  can  be  traced  to-day  almost  as  easily 
as  the  day  after  the  memorable  fight,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  men 
yet  living  who  took  an  active  part  that  day  on  the  gun-boats  or  in 
the  fort. 

Farragut  had  passed  down,  but  when  Grant  was  ready  to  follow 
with  transports  and  troops  Farragut  could  not  return  to  assist  him, 
or  at  least  did  not,  it  being  known  that  the  place  had  been  greatly 
etrengthened  and  was  considered  almost  impregnable.  To  give 
Grant  a  clear  passage  down,  this  position  must  be  silenced,  and  after 
it  had  been  decided  that  a  land  attack  was  wholly  impracticable, 
Admiral  Porter  collected  his  seven  gun-boats  and  prepared  for  a 
fight. 

Why  a  land  attack  was  not  made  is  something  of  a  mystery. 
Confederate  officers  stationed  there  agree  that  there  were  no  serious 
obstacles  in  tlie  way,  and  they  were  looking  forward  to  and  dread- 
ing such  a  movement. 

Grant  had  halted  his  transports  three  miles  above  the  batteries, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  &  brigade  from  picking  its  way 
down  through  the  woods  and  making  such  a  demonstration  as  would 
have  given  the  fleet  much  less  to  do.  The  woods  were  thick,  full 
of  water  here  and  there,  and  the  movement  would  have  called  for 
extra  exertion,  but  fonr  thousand  Federals  could  have  walked  into 
the  back  door  of  the  Confederate  position  that  day  without  more 
loss  than  was  incurred  by  the  fleet  in  partially  silencing  the  gnuB. 
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The  series  of  works  on  the  blnfEs  mounted  an  aggregate  of 
eighteen  gnns,  some  of  them  very  heavy,  and  at  least  four  pieces 
having  a  raking  fire  up  and  down  the  river.  There  could  be  no 
landing  along  the  front  for  a  mile,  and  in  case  the  fleet  silenced 
every  gun  it  could  not  hope  to  drive  the  Confederates  out. 

Confederate  scouts  had  brought  news  of  the  situation  above  the 
forts,  and  the  assembling  of  the  gun-boats  could  mean  nothing  but 
an  attack.  The  orders  at  every  battery  were  to  use  shell  alone,  and 
the  men  were  instructed  to  fire  coolly  and  slowly  and  only  after 
taking  careful  aim.  Ammunition  was  placed  conveniently,  the  work 
of  mounting  a  gun  received  a  few  days  before  hurriedly  finished,  and 
at  daylight  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  April,  1863,  every  Confederate 
was  at  his  post  and  ready  for  what  was  to  come.  One  of  the  scouts 
had  mounted  a  tall  tree  on  the  bluffs  to  act  as  a  lookout,  and  about 
half-past  six  o'clock  he  signalled  that  Porter's  gun-boats  were  mov- 
ing down. 

The  position  of  the  works  on  the  bluffs  was  known  to  the  com- 
mander of  every  gun-boat,  and  a  close  estimate  had  been  made  of 
the  number  of  guns  and  strength  of  troops  within  the  forts.  The 
boats  must  look  out  for  swirls  and  eddies  and  a  current  running 
seven  miles  an  hour.  The  advantage  of  position  was  with  the  Con- 
federates— the  advantage  of  guns  with  the  fleet.  While  it  was 
almost  gun  for  gun  in  the  count,  one  eleven-inch  Dahlgren  on  board 
an  iron-clad  was  more  than  an  offset  for  two  thirty-two-pounders 
in  the  forts. 

When  the  first  attack  was  made  on  Fort  Sumter  by  the  iron-clads 
not  a  gun  was  fired  by  the  Confederates  until  every  craft  had 
reached  its  assigned  position.  So  it  was  at  Grand  Gulf.  The 
works  extended  for  a  mile  or  more,  and  there  were  seven  vessels 
moving  to  the  attack.  There  was  front  sufficient  for  all  to  maneuver, 
and  orders  were  passed  that  not  a  shot  should  be  fired  until  the  last 
was  in  position.  This  order  was  strictly  observed.  Four  of  the 
fieet  ran  past  the  chain  of  forts  and  rounded  to  in  front  of  the 
lower  fort  before  a  shot  was  fired,  although  all  were  fair  targets  as 
they  passed  down. 

Men  wlio  were  in  the  forts  that  morning  saw  a  strange  panorama. 
The  stillness  was  most  profound  on  shore  and  on  the  river.  The 
boats  moved  slowly  and  grandly  down,  not  a  man  in  sight  and  with 
no  sign  of  life,  and  a  flock  of  ducks  moved  out  of  the  path  of  the 
advance  without  being  alarmed.     The  trees  up  the  river  were  black 
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with  Federal  spectators,  and  the  chirp  of  birds  was  all  about  the 
riion  who  stood  waiting  beside  the  huge  cannon. 

Porter  weut  at  his  work  with  a  vim  which  made  the  forest  trem- 
ble and  the  river  bubble.  That  fight  stands  on  record  ahead  of  all 
for  rapidity  of  tiring  by  iron-clads,  aod  the  Confederates  do  uot 
deny  that  for  a  few  raimites  they  were  appalled  by  ite  fiercenesa. 
When  the  forts  had  got  down  to  work  in  earnest  there  was  a  roar 
so  tremendous  as  to  be  painful  to  the  Federal  infantry  three  miles 
away.  And  there  was  a  fierceness  beneath  this  roar  which  at  times 
made  the  blood  chill.  There  were  hate  and  spite  in  the  whij>like 
crack  of  the  nine-inch  guns,  and  the  scream  of  the  monster  shells 
from  the  forts  seemed  the  roar  of  a  lion  sure  of  striking  down 
his  prey. 

Admiral  Porter's  plan  was  to  engage  every  Confederate  gnn  at 
the  same  moment.  He  had  counted  on  silencing  the  lower  gnns 
first,  and  gradually  moving  his  vessels  up  stream.  His  plan  worked 
B8  anticipated,  bat  not  from  his  line  of  reasoning.  "When  the  Con- 
federates found  that  there  was  to  be  no  attack  by  land,  and  that,  in 
case  they  were  lucky  enough  to  disable  a  gun-boat,  she  would  either 
flout  out  of  their  reach  or  be  towed  above,  they  ceased  to  expose 
themselves  so  recklessly,  and  as  a  consequence  their  fire  slackened. 
Porter  attributed  this  to  the  CKOcntion  of  his  own  guns,  which  was 
far  from  being  the  case- 
One  may  stand  to-day  and  look  from  the  sinking  parapets  straight 
down  upon  the  spots  where  the  Louisville,  Carondelet,  Pittsburgh, 
and  Mound  City  took  positions  and  opened  one  of  the  hottest  fires 
earth-works  had  ever  been  subjected  to.  Tone  of  screaming  shells 
rushed  at  the  isolated  forts  as  if  walls  of  earth  were  dust  to  be  scat- 
tered, and  tons  of  shell  went  screaming  across  the  muddy  waters 
to  rend  oak  and  break  iron  and  splinter  planks  and  beams  in  a 
manner  gun-boats  had  never  stood  before. 

It  was  by  direct  orders  that  the  Confederate  fire  slackened  at  the 
close  of  the  first  hour,  and  that  during  the  second  the  gnus  were 
fired  only  at  long  intervals.  Believing  that  the  Confederates  had 
been  demoralized  and  driven  to  cover,  the  gun-boats  moved  on  np 
the  river  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of  the  other  forts. 

For  two  hoars  and  more  four  Federal  gun-boats  pounded  away 
with  rifled  Parrotts  and  eleven  and  nine-inch  Dalilgrens  at  close 
range,  and  yet,  Confederate  official  reports  and  the  assertions  of  men 
who  were  inside  the  works  show  that  but  little  was  accomplished. 
The  parapets  were  from  sixteen  to  twenty-two  feet  thick,  the  dirt 
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well  packed  down,  and  though  the  explosions  of  the  great  shells 
moved  tons  of  earth  at  once,  the  men  were  not  even  driven  to  the 
bomb-proofs.  Shell  after  shell  tore  away  at  the  walls,  but  it  would 
have  taken  three  days  to  beat  them  down.  Not  a  gun  was  dis- 
mounted, and  only  two  or  three  men  wounded. 

Owins:  to  the  swift  current  and  the  numerous  swirls  and  eddies, 
none  of  the  boats  had  any  such  positions  as  were  taken  before  Forts 
Sumter,  or  Fisher,  or  Wagner.  There  they  dropped  an  anchor  or 
rode  placidly  upon  the  smooth  sea.  Here,  it  was  bow  down  stream, 
or  up  stream  —  one  moment  broadside  on  —  the  next  whirled  around 
or  carried  away  in  a  half-circle.  Under  such  circumstances  the  fire 
could  not  approach  accuracy,  but  as  an  oflEset  the  moving  targets 
offered  the  Confederates  a  poor  chance  for  home  shots.  Many  of  the 
shells  from  the  gun-boats  passed  over  the  fort  and  created  havoc  in 
the  timber  half  a  mile  away,  and  plenty  of  the  missiles  from  the 
forts  plunged  into  the  water  along-side  of  the  target  aimed  at. 

The  four  gun-boats  engaging  the  lower  works  were  repeatedly 
struck  before  moving  up,  the  Pittsburgh  losing  three* men  by  a 
single  shell,  but  none  of  them  had  received  any  damage  to  machin- 
ery or  guns,  and  had  plenty  of  pluck  for  what  was  to  come.. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  Benton,  Tuscumbia  and  Lafayette — 
the  three  gun -boats  detailed  to  engage  the  upper  batteries  —  fired 
more  rounds  per  hour  than  was  ever  accomplished  before  or  equaled 
after.  They  were  closer  to  the  works  and  in  a  better  current,  and 
they  went  into  the  fight  to  win.  If  the  Grand  Gulf  forts  could  have 
been  battered  down  by  iron,  nothing  but  their  clean-swept  sites  would 
have  been  left  when  that  fight  closed.  There  were  three  and  four 
minutes  at  a  time  when  the  smoke  hid  the  boats  and  the  river  com- 
pletely from  view,  and  the  Confederate  artillerists  took  the  red  flash 
of  guns  as  their  targets.  It  was  a  square  "  stand-up-and-take-it 
and  liurt-him-all-youcan "  affair  between  the  three  boats  and  the 
forts,  but  the  white  heat  was  to  come  when  the  whole  fleet  got  to 
work. 

In  all  that  five  hours'  fighting  not  a  shot  entered  an  embrasure  or 
struck  a  gun,  although  scores  of  them  barely  missed  it.  An  artil- 
lerist who  was  at  one  of  the  big  guns  said  of  the  fight : 

"  There  was  not  one  single  minute  in  all  that  five  hours  in  which 
I  did  not  expect  death.  We  all  worked  away  as  if  in  a  nightmare, 
and  we  all  felt  that  any  moment  might  be  our  last.  The  Benton 
fired  repeatedly  at  my  gun,  and  as  many  as  twenty  of  her  shells 
fitrnck  the  opening,  tearing  holes  in  the  parapet  ten  feet  back. 
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Twenty  times  we  were  almost  bnried  out  of  sight  under  the  clouds 
of  dirt,  and  the  loose  earth  was  knee-deep  around  ourgan  when  the 
fight  closed.  Not  one  of  ua  was  Lit  hard  enough  to  draw  blood, 
and  yet  we  all  felt  ten  years  older  for  that  five  hours'  work-  I 
sighted  the  gun,  and  I  saw  fourteen  of  luy  shot  bit  the  Benton,  and 
six  plunge  into  another." 

When  the  gun-boats  changed  from  shell  to  grape  and  canister^ 
wliich  they  did  now  and  tlien  in  hopes  of  driving  the  ConfederateB 
from  their  guns,  the  screeching  and  screaming  of  these  missiles,  as 
they  cut  their  way  over  the  forts,  waa  enongb  to  send  a  brave  man 
to  grass  until  he  could  raUy  his  nerves. 

Porter's  own  ship  might  have  been  expected  to  taEe  the  lead, 
with  General  Grant  at  hand  as  a  spectator,  and  the  way  the  ship 
was  handled,  and  her  guns  worked,  were  subjects  long  talked  about 
in  army  and  navy  circles.  She  flred  upwards  of  five  hundred 
rounds,  and  not  more  than  ten  of  thom  went  wild.  In  return,  she 
counted  sixty  sliot-holes  in  her  hull  after  that  fight,  and  at  least 
^irty  other  shots  created  more  or  less  damage  above  iier  deck.  Her 
loss  in  killed  was  nnder  ten,  and  her  wounded  not  over  twenty;  but 
every  man  aboard  narrowly  escaped  death  a  dozen  times  over.  It 
was  a  wonder  to  those  wlio  inspected  the  Benton  after  the  tight  that 
she  brought  a  single  man  of  her  crow  out  alive.  The  Confederates 
fully  expected  to  see  horgo  to  the  bottom,  and  thai  tliere  were  good 
reasons  for  tliese  anticipations  becomes  plain  when  it  is  stated  that 
the  Benton  was  leaking  in  thirty  different  places  when  she  dropped 
out  of  the  tight. 

The  fact  that  all  the  fighting  was  being  done  at  rifle  range,  did 
not  satisfy  the  Mound  City.  Having  been  repeatedly  struck  by  a 
particular  gun,  she  ran  in  so  close  to  the  shore  that  her  bow  actu- 
ally stirred  up  the  mud,  and  lying  in  this  position  she  opened  with 
grape  and  canister  until  the  Confederates  at  tliroe  different  guns 
were  driven  to  cover.  The  gnn-boat  fired  so  fast  tliat  after  the 
first  few  rounds  she  could  not  be  seen  by  friend  or  foe,  but  she  had 
the  range  and  kept  hammering  away  until  there  was  no  longer  a 
reply.  A  perfect  shower  of  bullets  was  rained  down  upon  her  by 
the  infantry  without  avail.  She  had  a  man  or  two  wounded,  but 
suffered  no  great  damage. 

At  one  time  in  the  fight  as  many  as  ten  of  the  guns  in  the  forts 
were  trained  upon  the  Pittsburgh  alone,  and  she  was  hit  twenty- 
eight  times  in  thirteen  minutes,  but  her  fire  never  slackened  nor 
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would  she  be  driven  from  her  poBition.  She  lost  three  more  men 
killed  at  the  upper  forts,  and  had  in  all  about  twenty  men  wounded. 

The  reply  to  the  first  gun  fired  by  the  Lafayette  was  a  shell  which 
crashed  through  her  side  and  exploded  in  a  ward-room,  knocking 
everything  into  kindlings,  and  when  she  left  the  fight  she  counted 
up  over  fifty  scars.  Three  different  times  she  was  reported  to  be 
sinking,  and  each  time  the  reply  of  her  commander  was : 

"Ver}'^  well,  sir;  keep  right  on  firing  until  the  guns  are  under 
water ! " 

Two  shells  from  the  Lafayette  which  cleared  the  parapets  struck 
the  same  tree  half  a  mile  away,  but  again  she  buried  five  or  six 
shell  on  top  of  each  other  in  the  wall  and  nearly  breached  it. 

The  Tuscumbia  was  hit  fifteen  times  below  the  rail  and  more 
than  a  score  of  times  above,  but  got  off  with  only  three  or  four 
wounded  men.  One  shell  passed  completely  through  her  before 
exploding,  and  the  fragments  of  one  exploding  in  her  hold  dashed 
a  package  from  the  hands  of  its  carrier  without  wounding  him. 

As  a  fight,  it  was  a  drawn  affair.  Both  sides  had  pounded  away 
as  hard  as  they  could,  and  neither  had  been  whipped.  Porter  had 
realized  that  if  he  succeeded  in  silencing  the  forts,  Grant  would  not 
send  his  infantry  to  take  possession,  and  the  Confederates  had  dis- 
covered that  if  the  transports  could  not  pass  down  the  river.  Grant 
would  land  his  troops  and  march  them  across  the  neck  to  a  point 
below  the  forts. 

As  soon  as  the  fight  closed  the  forts  began  to  make  repairs,  and 
in  no  instance  had  they  been  driven  out  of  their  works.  Porter 
said  of  them : 

"  The  enemy  fought  with  a  desperation  I  have  never  yet  wit- 
nessed, for,  though  we  engaged  him  at  a  distance  of  fifty  yards,  we 
never  fairly  succeeded  in  stopping  his  fire  but  for  a  short  time.  It 
was  remarkable  that  we  did  not  disable  his  guns,  but,  though  we 
knocked  his  parapets  pretty  much  to  pieces,  his  guns  were  apparently 
uninjured." 

At  dark  the  gun-boats  formed  in  line,  the  transports  on  the  far 
side,  and  as  the  flotilla  passed  down,  there  was  more  or  less  firing, 
but  without  serious  results.  Porter  had  put  his  fleet  where  no  other 
fleet  had  ever  been  tested,  and  the  fact  that  the  Confederates  fought 
as  they  did  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  compliment  each  commander 
for  his  courage  and  staying  qualities  under  such  a  baptism  of  shot 
and  shell. 


Raising  l^t  Jlotbailc  at  (!,|iirlfst(rn. 


NE  of  the  boldest  ventures  by  the  Confederate  navy, 
and  one  which  led  to  the  moat  serious  coin  plications, 
was  the  attempt  to  raise  the  blockade  at  Charleston  in 
January,  1863.  Owing  to  the  interests  at  stake  the 
Federal  government  suppressed  many  facts  and  threw 
discredit  on  others,  and  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  affair 
might  have  been  made  a  serious  one  for  the  North  if  foreign  gOT- 
cniments  had  cared  to  follow  it  up. 

According  to  the  luwa  of  blockade,  if  the  blockading  fleet  is 
driven  out  of  sight  of  the  harbor  by  force  of  arms,  even  only  for 
an  hour,  the  blockade  is  declared  raised.  In  this  case  there  was  a 
direct  conflict  of  testimony  between  Federal  and  Confederate,  and 
had  not  this  been  the  case  the  Northern  government  would  still 
have  paid  no  attention  to  the  proclaniiition  issued  by  tlie  Confeder- 
ate Secretary  of  War.  Had  every  Federal  vessel  been  sunk  or 
driven  off  the  coast,  and  Charleston  left  nnblockaded  for  three 
days,  it  would  have  made  no  difference.  A  new  fleet  would  have 
been  sent  to  that  station,  and  if  Europe  protested  the  matter  would 
have  gone  to  the  State  Department,  to  be  dragged  along  and  worn 
out.  I  make  this  assertion  on  the  authority  of  men  wlio  were  high 
in  official  circles  at  Washington  at  the  time,  and  who  knew  the 
decisions  arrived  at  by  cabinet  meetings  called  to  consider  tbis  case. 
There  were  on  the  blockading  station  at  the  time  six  Federal 
vessels,  while  three  or  four  more  had  just  left  for  Port  Royal  to 
coal  up.  The  Confederate  "fleet"  consisted  of  only  two  iron- 
clads— the  Chicora  and  Palmetto  State.  They  were  iron-clads  only 
to  a  certain  extent,  neither  claiming  to  be  proof  against  the  rifled 
guns  of  the  bloekadera.  While  the  Chicora  could  show  fair  speed, 
the  Palmetto  State  was  very  slow,  and  neither  carried  as  large  a 
crew  as  any  one  of  the  vessels  on  the  blockade. 

The  design  of  a  dash  at  the  Federal  fleet  was  objected  to  by  those 
high  in  authority  on  the  grounds  of  its  risk,  and  when  finally  con- 
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Bented  to  it  was  more  to  encourage  the  fleet  and  forts  than  from 
any  anticipation  of  success.  The  project  was  kept  a  profound  secret 
while  all  preparations  were  making,  and  when  Charleston  was 
turned  out  of  bed  by  the  firing  off  the  bar  there  was  intense  excite- 
ment in  the  city. 

Botli  Confederate  vessels  crossed  the  bar  shortly  before  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  this  being  the  period  of  high  water.  It  was  a 
damp,  nasty  morning,  with  a  fog  circling  over  the  waters,  and  the 
lookouts  could  not  see  any  great  distance  from  the  vessels. 

As  the  Palmetto  State  stood  out  from  the  bar  she  found  the  Fed- 
eral steamer  Mercedita  in  her  path  and  ran  down  for  her,  hoping  to 
make  a  complete  surprise.  In  this  she  was  disappointed,  as  she 
had  been  observed  and  her  identity  suspected  before  she  was  near 
enough  to  fire.  As  she  came  up  she  found  the  Mercedita  beating 
to  quarters  and  thoroughly  alarmed.  The  ram  was  hailed  several 
times,  but,  without  replying,  she  rushed  at  the  ship  and  fired  a  shell 
into  her  at  the  moment  of  striking.  This  shell  wrought  fearful 
destruction,  passing  clean  through  the  vessel  and  exploding  a  steam- 
chest  in  its  passage.  The  prow  of  the  ram  had  cut  the  Mercedita 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  what  with  the  steam  blinding  and 
scalding  and  enveloping  everybody,  and  the  water  rushing  in  like  a 
mill-race,  it  was  no  wonder  that  discipline  gave  way  to  confusion. 

The  Palmetto  State  was  so  low  in  the  water  that  not  a  gun  on 
the  Federal  could  be  depressed  suflBciently  to  reach  her,  and  when 
slie  backed  off  it  was  speedily  realized  that  she  had  the  larger  craft 
at  her  mercy.  In  this  emergency  the  only  thing  that  could  be 
done  was  to  surrender.  But  mark  what  followed  it.  An  officer- 
was  sent  aboard  the  Confederate  to  make  the  surrender,  which  he 
did  in  the  name  of  his  commander.  He  also  stated  the  condition 
of  the  Mercedita,  and  his  fears  that  she  was  sinking,  and  proposed 
the  transfer  of  her  crew  to  the  ram  to  save  them  from  going  down 
with  the  sinking  ship.  This  could  not  be  done,  as  the  ram  had  no 
room  for  them,  and  the  result  was  that  all  oflBcers  and  men  were 
paroled  on  the  spot  and  the  ram  steamed  away  to  engage  others  of 
the  fleet.  When  she  had  disappeared  the  crew  of  the  Mercedita 
set  to  work  and  repaired  damages  sufliciently  to  enable  the  surren- 
dered ship  to  steal  away  and  save  herself  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. The  paroles  were  considered  as  invalid,  and  were  not  in  the 
least  honored  or  observed.  The  single  shell  carried  death  to  three 
men  and  injuries  to  three  or  four  others. 

Day  had  fully  dawned  when  the  ram  left  the  Mercedita  and 
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turned  her  attention  to  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  Every  vessel  had  gf>t 
under  way  and  made  an  offing,  and  most  of  them  were  engaged 
with  the  Chicora  at  long  range.  The  Palmetto  Stite  had  less  epecd 
than  any  Federal  on  the  station,  and  finding  that  none  of  them 
wonld  engage  her  at  close  quarters,  she  ran  back  to  the  bar  and 
came  to  anchor  to  wait  for  tlie  tide  to  serve.  Siie  had  captnred  one 
steamer,  sent  three  shots  into  another,  and  followed  two  for  a  mile 
or  more  out  to  sea,  and  had  not  been  struck  by  a  single  missile  or 
received  the  slightest  damage. 

When  the  Chicora  crossed  the  bar  and  parted  from  the  ram  she 
came  close  upon  a  nest  of  blockaders  and  fired  right  and  left  as  she 
stood  on.  Two  or  three  of  the  vessels  were  struck,  and  all  made 
haste  to  secure  an  offing  where  there  was  room  to  maneuver. 
When  the  Chicora  sighted  the  Keystone  State  it  was  just  after  she 
had  driven  off  the  Quaker  City,  and  the  State  was  bearing  gallantly 
down  to  come  to  close  quarters.  When  the  Federal  was  within 
easy  range  she  fired  one  broadside  at  the  Chicora,  and  then  rounded 
to  and  gave  her  the  other,  but  every  shot  went  over  the  Confeder- 
ate and  plunged  into  the  water  beyond. 

The  Chicora  then  opened  fire  in  turn,  and  at  her  third  shot  the 
State  was  set  on  fire  in  the  hold  and  she  hauled  off  and  out  of  tlie 
fight.  As  soon  as  she  could  subdne  the  flames  aboard  she  turned 
and  came  back  for  the  Chicora,  determined  to  run  her  down.  She 
was  stopped  by  a  shell  which  reached  her  boiler,  and  in  a  moment 
she  was  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  steam  and  the  screams  of  the  scalded 
men  could  be  heard  for  a  mile  over  the  water.  As  the  Chicora 
approached,  the  Keystone  State  hauled  down  her  flag  in  token  of 
surrender.  The  Chicora  would  have  sent  a  boat  aboard  or  run 
along-side  herself,  hut  the  State  kept  one  wheel  working  and  drew 
out  of  the  fight  while  the  Chicora  had  her  attention  distracted  by 
other  vessels.  When  a  mile  or  more  away,  the  State  hoisted  her 
flag  and  re-opened  fire.  Both  the  Mercedita  and  Keystone  State 
were  fairly  captured,  both  hauled  down  their  flags  in  token  of  sur- 
render, and  yet  both  took  advantage  of  circumstances  to  make 
their  escape.  The  Chicora  also  engaged  the  Augusta,  the  Quaker 
City,  and  the  Memphis,  striking  them  all  at  least  once,  and  after 
an  action  lasting  more  than  an  hour  she  was  signalled  to  join  the 
ram  in  Beach  Channel. 

It  was  claimed  by  the  commanders  of  both  Confederate  craft 
that  every  single  Federal  vessel  was  driven  off  the  blockading  sta- 
tion and  so  far  out  to  sea  that  nothing  of  them-could  be  discerned 
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with  a  glass.  Then  followed  a  proclamation  signed  by  Gen.  Beau- 
regard and  Flag  Officer  Ingram,  declaring  the  blockade  raised  by 
superior  force.  Secretary  of  State  Benjamin  then  issued  a  circular 
to  foreign  consuls  in  the  South,  more  especially  directed  to  the 
French  Consul  at  Wilmington,  officially  declaring  the  blockade 
raised  and  inviting  commerce  with  the  open  port  of  Charleston. 

In  reply  to  these  proclamations  Admiral  Du  Pont  secured  the 
statements  of  commanders  and  others  to  the  effect  that  only  two  of 
the  fleet  were  seriously  injured,  and  that  not  a  single  vessel  was 
driven  off  the  blockade.  It  always  has  been  and  always  will  be  a 
disputed  question.  One  fails  to  see  where  the  Confederates  could 
hope  to  gain  anything  by  issuing  a  proclamation  based  on  falsehood 
and  one  which  could  easily  be  shown  to  be  false,  and  one  can  hardly 
credit  the  fact  that  the  two  or  three  blockaders  which  did  not  come 
into  action  at  aU,  being  too  distant  from  tlie  bar,  would  have  cow- 
ardly put  to  sea  after  the  fight  was  over. 

However,  as  previously  stated,  had  the  blockade  been  raised, 
even  by  the  sinking  of  every  Federal  on  the  station,  the  Confed- 
erate government  would  have  reaped  no  benefit,  nor  would  a  foreign 
vessel  have  been  permitted  to  enter  that  port.  So  far  as  the  Fed- 
eral government  had  might,  it  was  fully  determined  to  make  that 
power  answer  for  right. 

The  fate  of  the  Atlanta  has  been  recorded  in  a  previous  article. 
She  was  one  of  the  strongest  and  fastest  iron-clads  built  by  the 
Confederates  during  the  war,  and  it  was  intended  that  she  should 
proceed  to  Charleston  and  attack  the  blockading  fleet.  On  her  trip 
out  she  got  aground  and  was  captured,  after  a  contest  of  fifteen 
minutes.  She  was  a  match  for  any  three  vessels  on  the  blockade, 
and  had  she  got  among  the  fleet  the  result  might  have  justified 
Confederate  expectations. 

The  Albemarle,  the  Confederate  ram,  built  at  Plymouth,  N.  C, 
and  having  her  first  fight  near  the  mouth  of  the  Boanoke  Biver, 
would  also  have  made  an  attempt  to  raise  the  blockade  at  Charles- 
ton had  she  succeeded  in  getting  out.  She  was  fast,  invulnerable, 
and  with  a  proper  crew  to  fight  her  she  would  have  been  a  match 
for  any  three  Federal  iron-clads. 

In  February,  1864,  after  the  attempt  of  the  Confederate  iron- 
clads to  raise  the  blockade  at  Charleston,  the  Confederates  brought 
out  a  steam-launch  torpedo  which  proved  the  wickedest  thing  of 
the  war.  The  craft  was  about  twenty-five  feet  long,  shaped  like  a 
cigar,  built  of  boiler  plate,  and  provided  with  a  screw  wheel.     She 
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had  no  Bmokcetack,  and  her  deck  was  dueh  with  t]ie  water.  Run- 
ning out  from  her  bow  fifteen  feet  was  a  etout  apar  with  an  electric 
torpedo,  containing  a  charge  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  powder. 

Just  before  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  this  torpedo  waa  discov- 
ered approaching  the  lionsatonie,  one  of  the  finest  vessels  in  the 
Federal  navj.  It  waa  a  bright  night,  with  no  sea  on,  and  for  a  time 
the  launch  was  supposed  to  be  a  large  fish  sporting  around.  When 
suspicion  was  aroused  as  to  its  true  nature  it  was  so  close  alioard 
that  none  of  the  guns  conid  be  depressed  to  reach  it.  The  Housa- 
tonic  slipped  her  anchor  and  started  her  engines,  while  everybody 
on  deck  who  had  a  weapon  to  fire  began  shooting  at  the  launch. 
The  big  sliip  was  not  yet  off  her  anchorage  when  the  launch  dashed 
in  and  exploded  the  torpedo,  and  in  the  excitement  got  away  with- 
out being  seen. 

The  explosion  waa  something  awful.  A  hole  was  made  in  the 
big  ship  through  which  one  could  liave  led  a  horse,  and  men  on  her 
decks  were  in  some  cases  hurled  fifty  feet,  and  in  others  lifted 
fifteen  feet  high.  The  largest  gnas  on  board  were  thrown  on  their 
backs,  and  beams  tTrelve  inches  thick  were  broken  off  as  clean  as  a 
man  can  break  a  pipe  stem.  In  five  minutes  the  Honsatonic  waa  at 
the  bottom  and  the  launch  out  of  s'ght.  The  loes  of  life  was  not 
great,  only  five  of  the  crew  being  missing  at  the  next  muster,  but 
nearly  every  man  was  more  or  less  badly  bruised  and  injured. 

The  eoccess  of  the  torpedo-launch  solved  the  problem  of  how  to 
raise  a  blockade,  but  the  Confederates  were  not  in  position  to  reap 
the  frntts.  The  war  was  near  its  close,  the  people  greatly  dis- 
couraged, and  the  government  not  in  condition  to  build  other 
launches.  And  to  this  mnat  be  added  the  fact  that  orders  were  at 
once  issued  that  no  htockader  should  thereafter  anchor  at  night 
without  being  protected  by  a  floating  boom  or  rope-netting,  and 
each  vessel  so  anchored  was  ordered  to  keep  out  a  patrol  of  boats. 

There  is  good  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  model  of  this 
launch  has  been  carefully  preserved  by  the  United  States  Navy 
Department,  and  that  in  case  it  becomes  necessary  to  protect  our 
harbors  a  hundred  of  them  can  be  turned  out  at  short  notice. 
The  boast  of  certain  European  powers  that  one  of  their  iron-clads 
could  lay  any  American  port  under  tribute  might  be  carried  oat 
despite  our  navy,  but  Europe  has  never  built  a  craft  which  could 
guard  herself  from  one  of  these  lanncbes,  nor  one  which  could  float 
ten  minutes  after  being  struck. 
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F  all  the  cavalry  raiders,  Federal  or  Confederate,  John 
H.  Morgan  was  doubtless  tlie  chief.  He  made  raiding 
into  UnioD  territory  a  buBinesa  and  a  success. 

One  of  his  tiret  raids  had  for  its  objective  point 
Elizabethtown,  Kentucky,  and  the  destrnction  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad.  He  crOBsed  the  Cumberland  at 
Gainesville,  and  first  entered  Glasgow,  where  hie  command  helped 
themselves  to  horses,  mnles,  clothing,  and  whatever  struck  their 
fancy.  It  made  no  difference  to  the  raiders  whetlier  a  citizen  sym- 
pathized with  the  Federal  or  Confederate  cause.  If  he  had  any- 
thing the  raiders  wanted  it  was  taken,  and  if  the  owner  protested 
he  was  told  to  go  and  eee  General  Morgan.  In  two  or  three  in- 
stances people  who  had  been  despoiled  did  go  and  see  the  general. 
He  listened  patiently  to  their  reports,  and  then  kindly  replied: 

"  Is  it  possible  that  one  of  Morgan's  men  would  do  such  a  thing 
as  that!  Well,  well — but  I  must  have  the  matter  investigated, and 
if  he  is  found  guilty  he  eliall  be  shot." 

A  laiigliahle  incident  occurred  as  Morgan  closed  in  on  Elizabeth- 
town.  The  only  Federal  force  there  to  oppose  him  consisted  of  a 
single  company  belonging  to  the  Ninety-first  Illinois.  These  men 
at  once  began  to  throw  up  works,  and  just  as  Morgan's  advance 
came  in  sight  were  reinforced  by  about  five  hundred  men  from  their 
own  regiment  who  had  been  posted  at  various  points.  The  men 
at  once  made  preparations  for  a  fight,  but  in  order  to  prevent  any 
unnecessary  waste  of  blood.  Colonel  Smith,  commanding  the  six 
hundred  Federals,  sent  a  flag  of  truce  into  Morgan's  lines  to  deliver 
the  following  communication; 
Tb  Uu  Gommandtf  of  tht  lUbel  Force*  : 

Sir:    I  demand  of  you  ad  immediate  and  uaconditloDal  surrender  of  yourself 
and  forces  under  your  commaad.    1  have  you  complete);  eurrounded.  and  wUI 
open  my  batteries  upon  you  in  twenry  minules,  and  compel  you  lo  aurrender. 
Very  respectfully,  your  oliedient  servant, 

H.  8.  Smtth, 
Qimmandit^  V.  8.  Pbreu. 
Vol.  I.-37  '«^ 
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Morgan  had  about  seven  thousand  men  with  him,  and  a  full  battery 
of  artillery,  while  Smith  did  not  have  over  six  hundred  tueii,  and  was 
entirely  without  artillery.  Morgan  knew  the  exact  Federal  strength 
and  elCuation,  and  it  is  said  by  one  of  his  staff  that  he  had  a  hearty 
laugh  over  the  bombastic  eomuinnication.  He  answered  it  by 
demanding  Smith's  surrender,  but  the  latter  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  fight. 

Soon  after  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Morgan  had  the  town 
completely  encircled,  and  the  battle  opened.  The  Illinois  troops 
were  driven  from  one  position  to  another,  and  finally  took  refuge 
in  the  brick  buildings  in  the  center  of  the  town.  Common  human- 
ity, if  not  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare,  should  have  compelled 
Morgan  to  again  demand  a  surrender  before  opening  with  artillery 
on  a  town  filled  with  women  and  children.  He  neither  did  this 
nor  gave  non-combatants  an  opportunity  to  get  beyond  danger. 
Such  as  Httempted  to  leave  were  fired  upon  and  driven  back. 

From  a  distance  of  hardly  more  than  rifle-rango  Morgan's  artil- 
lery opened  on  the  center  of  the  town,  and  every  shot  and  shell 
created  havoc.  The  Federals  could  only  reply  with  musketry,  and 
with  bat  little  sliow  for  damaging  the  enemy,  but  Smith  was  plan- 
ning to  collect  hia  men  and  make  a  determined  effort  to  cut  his  way 
out  of  the  town  when  a  portion  of  his  forces,  without  waiting  to 
eonsult  him,  liurig  out  the  white  flag  of  surrender.  Thisended  the 
fight  and  Morgan  at  once  took  posseseion  of  the  town  and  the  work 
of  destruction  began. 

When  the  railroad  property  had  been  burned,  all  the  store-houses 
.  were  given  up  to  the  torch,  and  a  Kentuckian  who  had  two  sons  in 
the  Confederate  army,  and  was  himself  an  outspoken  Confederate; 
lost  wheat  and  oats  to  the  value  of  five  thousand  dollars.  While 
private  houses  were  respected,  Morgan  himself  led  the  pillaging  of 
stores  and  shops.  Dry  goods,  groceries,  boots  and  shoes  and  jewelry 
to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  were  taken,  and  the 
country  for  five  miles  around  robbed  of  every  horse  in  condition 
to  travel. 

The  prisoners  taken  were  paroled  and  told  to  look  out  for  them- 
selves, so  far  as  provisions  were  concerned.  Every  man  in  Smith's 
command  who  had  a  good  overcoat  or  a  pair  of  boots  was  obliged 
to  hand  them  over  to  whomever  fancied  the  articles.  The  raider 
carried  away  with  him  horses,  mules,  arms,  vehicles  and  goods 
worth  many  thousands  of  dollars,  and  in  and  around  Elizabethtown 
destroyed  an  immense  amount  of  property  worth  as  much  more. 
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One  of  the  contemptible  things  perpetrated  with  Morgan's  full 
knowledge  was  the  invasion  and  robbery  of  the  hospital.  Blankets 
were  pulled  from  under  sick  men,  their  clothing  and  personal 
property  taken,  and  the  doctors  robbed  of  their  medicine  cases  and 
the  surgeons  of  their  instruments. 

Again,  Morgan  left  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  for  a  raid  into  Ken- 
tucky, having  under  his  command  a  force  of  about  nine  hundred, 
cavalry  and  artillery.  Of  his  cavalry,  two  hundred  or  more  were 
armed  only  with  revolvers  and  sabres,  and  were  promised  carbines 
when  they  could  be  captured  from  the  Federals. 

The  first  blow  fell  upon  Glasgow.  The  place  was.  garrisoned  by 
a  few  dozen  Federals,  who  did  not  stay  to  see  what  business  had 
called  the  great  Confederate  raider  from  his  Tennessee  retreat. 
From  the  fourth  to  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  month  named,  Morgan 
was  raiding  through  Kentucky,  fighting,  plundering,  burning  and 
destroying.  He  carried  a  telegraph  operator  with  him,  and  through 
this  source  was  kept  constantly  posted  of  all  movements  against 
him.  The  operator  sent  fictitious  dispatches  countermanding  orders 
to  Federals,  and  kept  things  so  mixed  up  that  only  the  mail  could 
be  depended  on.  It  was  from  Somerset  that  Morgan  sent  the  fol- 
lowing dispatch  to  Prentice,  of  the  Louisville  Journal : 

Somerset,  July  22,  1862. 
George  D.  Prentice,  LouisviUe :  ^ 

Good  morniDg  George  D.     I  am  quietly  watching  the  complete  destruction  of 
all  of  Uncle  Sam's  property  in  this  little  burg.     I  regret  exceedingly  that  this*  is 
the  last  that  comes  under  my  supervision  on  this  route.     I  expect  in  a  short  time 
to  pay  you  a  visit,  and  wish  to  know  if  you  will  be  at  home. 
AU  well  in  Dixie. 

John  H.  Morgan, 

Gammanding  Brigade, 

During  the  twenty-four  days  of  the  raid  Morgan  recruited  four 
hundred  men,  traveled  eleven  hundred  miles,  captured  seventeen 
towns,  had  twenty-two  skirmishes,  captured  and  paroled  sixteen  hun- 
dred Federals,  and  possessed  himself  of  one  thousand  horses  and 
mules,  new  arms  and  equipments  for  all,  and  destroyed  several 
million  dollars'  worth  of  public  and  government  property. 

Taking  but  a  week  to  rest  after  the  raid  through  Kentucky  above 
detailed,  Morgan  suddenly  re-appeared  at  Columbia,  and  from 
thence  pushed  on  to  Green  River  and  attacked  a  Federal  force  of 
about  one  thousand  men  in  a  good  defensive  position.  Morgan  had 
over  two  thousand   men  and  four  pieces  of  artillery,  but  after  a 


fight  lasting  npwarda  of  an  honr  he  was  obliged  to  draw  off,  having 
lost  over  one  Imndred  men  and  inflicted  bnt  little  damage.  In  that 
fight  ho  had  twenty  com  missioned  officers  killed  or  woniided. 

At  Lebanon  the  Federal  force  had  received  warning  and  was 
prepared  for  defense.  It  was  only  after  a  fight  lasting  four  or  five 
hours  that  the  garrison  was  overpowered,  Morgan  paroled  nearly 
five  hundred  prisoners,  destroyed  seventy-five  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  aloroa,  and  sent  back  to  the  Confederacy  a  large  supply  of 
arms,  ammunifiou,  and  medical  stores.  Jlis  brother  Tom  was 
killed  in  this  fight,  having  been  shot  by  a  Federal  who  was  posted 
in  the  second  story  of  a  house.  Over  seventy-five  horses  and  mules 
were  gathered  up  at  Lebanon. 

At  Bradenaburg  two  Eteamcra  were  captured  and  the  whole  com- 
mand crossed  into  Indiana,  and  during  this  transaction  there  was 
continual  skirmishing  with  home  guards.  Near  Corydon.  Morgan 
encountered  about  three  thousand  home  guards,  and  a  fight 
lasting  about  half  an  hour  took  place.  A  charge  by  a  single  squad- 
ron of  Ilia  command  started  a  panic  among  the  Federals,  and  about 
two  thousand  were  captured  and  paroled,  and  nearly  as  many  mus- 
kets destroyed. 

Knowing  that  the  country  must  be  aroused,  Morgan  again 
brought  his  telegraph  operator  into  play,  and  in  a  few  hours  was 
able  to  locate  every  force  organizing  for  pnrsnit.  At  Salem  be 
destroyed  a.  railroad  bridge  and  depot  and  a  uiilo  of  track.  At 
Seymour  two  more  bridges,  another  depot,  and  two  or  three  miles 
of  track.  At  Vienna  another  depot  was  burned,  and  the  track 
again  destroyed.  At  Lexington  about  fifty  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  stores  were  burned,  and  the  command  had  by  this  time  secured 
enough  fresh  horses  to  give  every  man  a  remount.  In  addition, 
many  stores  had  been  plundered,  and  nearly  every  person  encoun- 
tered on  the  highway  had  been  robbed. 

At  Vernon  the  railroads  were  destroyed  for  miles,  all  depots  and 
banks,  and  many  public  and  private  buildings  burned.  Between 
Vernon  and  Vereailles  the  march  was  one  of  arson  and  plunder,  and 
at  the  latter  place  Morgan  got  rid  of  his  prisoners  by  the  process  of 
paroling. 

The  state  of  Ohio  was  entered  at  Harrison,  all  important  railroad 
bridges  being  burned  as  fast  as  met  with.  The  command  passed 
Cincinnati  seven  or  eight  miles  to  the  north,  tearing  np  railroad 
tracks  wherever  crossed.  The  night  march,  as  the  raiders  left  Har- 
rison, was  nearly  fifty  miles,  bringing  them  to  Camp  Denisoo  in  the 
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inoruiug.     Here  a  train  of  cars  was  captured  and  bnmed,  and  more 
prisoners  taken  and  paroled. 

During  the  next  four  days  and  nights  the  raiders  rested  only  for 
an  hour  at  a  time,  and  were  continually  skirmishing.  The  entire 
state  of  Ohio  had  been  aroused,  and  squirrel-hunters  were  offering 
their  services  by  the  thousand.  By  the  free  use  of  the  telegraph, 
bodies  of  home  guards  were  placed  in  Morgan's  front  at  every 
cross-road,  and  farmers  turned  out  and  delayed  his  progress  by  fell- 
ing trees  across  the  roads  and  removing  the  planks  from  highway 
bridges. 

Morgan  finally  reached  the  Ohio  river  above  Pomeroy.  He 
found  a  large  force  there  to  receive  him,  and  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  was  routed  and  left  nearly  three  hundred  of  his  men  behind 
as  prisoners.  He  then  made  for  the  ford  at  Belleville,  where  about 
three  hundred  men  got  over  and  the  remainder  were  killed,  cap- 
tured or  scattered.  With  the  remnant  Morgan  again  moved  on, 
but  at  West  Point  was  surrounded  and  had  to  surrender.  Of  his 
entire  command  only  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  returned  to  the 
Confederacy. 

The  results  of  the  raid,  so  far  as  directly  benefiting  the  Confed- 
eracy, was  the  capture  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  army  wagons, 
six  hundred  horses  and  mules,  and  some  three  thousand  stands  of 
arms.  This  plunder  reached  Dixie  in  safety.  During  the  raid 
Morgan  burned  forty  bridges,  about  twenty  depots,  and  tore  up 
railroad  tracks  in  over  fifty  places.  In  his  official  report  he  claimed 
to  have  inflicted  damage  to  the  amount  of  ten  million  dollars,  while 
he  captured  and  paroled  over  six  thousand  prisoners.  So  far  as 
these  prisoners  and  paroles  went  the  Federal  government  refused 
to  recognize  any  such  action  as  binding. 

Morgan's  raid,  after  leaving  Kentucky,  was  simply  the  march  of 
a  band  of  tliieves.  No  opportunity  to  commit  robbery  was  lost, 
and  when  driven  to  bay  and  the  plunder  overhauled,  the  collection 
would  have  been  described  by  an  auctioneer  as :  "  And  so  forth." 
The  men  had  loaded  themselves  down  with  dry  goods,  groceries, 
hardware,  tinware,  jewelry,  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  and  odds  and 
ends  of  everything.  The  government  decided  to  treat  the  band  as 
marauders,  and  while  the  rank  and  file  were  sent  to  prison-pens, 
Morgan,  Basil  Duke,  and  other  of  the  higher  oflScers  were  sent  to 
the  penitentiary  at  Columbus. 

From  his  capture  in  July  to  the  following  November,  Morgan 
was  confined  in  prison.     In  his  ward  were  Hohersmith,  Bennett, 
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Hinee,  Taylor,  Shelton  and  MuGee,  all  officers  iu  his  coumiand. 
Ab  soon  as  it  was  realized  that  tlie  Federal  guveriimeiit  would  not 
exdmage  them,  tbe  men  began  casting  about  for  u  way  to  escape. 
It  was  charged  that  outside  sympathizers  fumislied  the  uiun  with 
tools  to  dig  their  way  out,  aud  inouey  to  carry  them  away  aft^r 
regaining  their  liberty.  Tliey  went  tliroiigli  two  feet  of  brick  and 
cemeut  into  the  air-chamber  below  the  ceils,  and  thence  through  six 
feet  of  granite  to  the  yard.  The  escape  was  made  one  dark  night  by 
means  of  scaling  and  descending  two  walls,  but  that  there  was  conni- 
vance on  the  part  of  some  of  the  prison  officials  has  never  been 
doubted.  Morgan  and  Ilines  took  the  train  for  Cincinnati,  crossed 
the  Ohio  in  a  skiff,  and  after  having  many  narrow  escapes  from  re-  . 
capture,  and  being  several  weeks  on  the  way,  arrived  safely  witliio  ; 
the  Confederate  lines. 


C^atitellarsbilU. 


OOKER  was  a  military  enigma.  At  one  time  impetu- 
ous— at  another  lethargic.  As  a  corps  commander,  he 
was  a  hard  fighter ;  as  the  head  of  an  army,  he  exhib- 
ited incompetency  and  irresohition.  Vain-glorious  in 
some  things — in  others  modest  as  a  woman.  Seemingly 
frank  and  open  in  military  matters,  Bumside  charged  him  with 
plotting  and  conspiring  against  his  superiors,  and  resigned  because 
the  President  would  not  remove  him  and  others  from  the  army  of 
the  Potomac. 

Why  Lincoln  should  have  appointed  Hooker  to  the  command  of 
that  army,  with  that  grave  charge  hanging  over  him,  was  the  great- 
est enigma  of  all. 

If  he  believed  Burnside's  charges.  Hooker  should  have  been 
dismissed.  If  he  did  not  believe  them,  Bumside  should  have  been 
court-martialed  for  making  the  allegations  he  did. 

Hooker  went  to  work  like  a  good  general  to  improve  the  per- 
Bonnel  of  the  army  which  had  been  hurled  back  from  Fredericks- 
burg and  then  worn  out  in  the  Maryland  mud  by  marching  and 
counter-marching  to  no  purpose.  A  less  energetic  man  would 
have  been  appalled  at  the  outset.  Many  thousand  men  had  openly 
deserted,  and  subordinate  officers  exhibited  a  mutinous  spirit. 
There  was  need  of  arms  and  clothing,  and  the  men  must  be  drilled, 
and  Hooker  had  such  a  task  before  him  as  no  man  except  McClellan 
had  ever  undertaken. 

When  the  spring  of  1883  opened  he  had  an  army  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  men — well  drilled,  enthusiastic — anxious 
to  move  against  Lee ;  and  this  army  was  supplied  with  artillery  to 
the  number  of  four  hundred  pieces. 

Lee,  who  still  held  possession  of  Fredericksburg,  had,  according 
to  his  own  official  reports,  sixty  thousand  men  and  one  hundred 
and  ninety  pieces  of  artillery.  What  could  be  easier  than  foi-  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  to  crush  sixty  thousand,  if  the 
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latter  could  be  flanked  out  of  their  iutreiiubments?  Ami  what 
could  ha  easier  thiiii  a  flauk  movement  at  Fredericksburg? 

It  wao  for  Hooker  to  plan  and  for  Lee  to  wait.  Hooker  planned 
to  move  by  his  right  liank,  cross  tlie  Rappaliaunock  at  fords  far 
above  Fredericksburg,  and  march  in  behind  Lee.  The  fords  were 
defended  only  against  raiding  parties.  When  the  heads  of  corps 
reached  thein  in  tliat  grand  march  the  Confederate  defenders  were 
swept  away  in  a  breath.  The  march  of  that  mighty  army  was  a 
pageant  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  the  men  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  were  never  so  certain  of  success.  How  could  they  fail? 
All  the  roads  led  to  Chancellorsville,  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  to 
the  soutii  of  and  in  rear  of  Fredericksburg,  With  tlie  Federal 
array  at  Chancellorsville,  Lee  must  march  out  and  meet  it  and  be 
defeated,  Sedgwick's  corps  was  left  at  Fredericksburg,  with  orders 
to  cro^  and  attack  if  Lee  began  witlidrawing,  and  when  tliu  grand 
array  reached  Chancellorsville  Lee  was  between  two  fires.  Hooker's 
plan  was  simple,  sensible,  and  certain  of  success;  and  when  the  last 
of  his  army  corps  swung  into  the  wilderness  around  Chancellors- 
ville he  fcit  no  egotism  in  saying  in  his  dispatch : 

"The  rebel  army  is  now  the  legitimate  property  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac!" 

So  it  looked  to  even  the  dullest  private  soldier. 

It  is  a  singularly  wild  and  picturesque  ride  from  Fredericksburg 
to  the  battle  field  over  the  old  plank  road.  There  is  no  town — no 
hamlet — not  even  a  four-roads.  At  the  brick  house  where  the 
Chancellors  lived  the  road  from  Ely's  Ford  empties  into  the  plank 
road,  making  a  three-corners.  The  change  since  the  battle  was 
fought  is  but  slight.  That  part  of  the  house  destroyed  has  been 
rebuilt,  and  the  old  walls  have  been  allowed  to  retain  the  round  shot 
and  shell  fired  into  them  from  tlie  Confederate  lines.  Directly 
opposite  the  house  fifty  acres  of  the  forest  have  been  cleared  away 
and  yet,  between  the  Ely  Road  and  the  spot  where  Stonewall 
Jackson  fell,  there  is  not  enough  cleared  field  to  maneuver  one 
army  corps.  When  Hooker  massed  his  magnificent  army  there 
twenty-one  years  ago,  seven-eighths  of  them  were  hidden  in  the 
woods  and  thickets.  There  was  not  even  room  enough  in  the  clear- 
ings to  mass  all  his  cannon. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac  now  being  in  the  rear  of  Lee,  the 
men  expected  to  be  inarched  towards  Fredericksburg.  Between 
Chancellorsvilleand  the  city  are  half  a  dozen  splendid  battle  grounds, 
the  poorest  of  which  would  give  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
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thousand  men  opportunity  to  come  into  action.  If  Lee  had  hurried 
out  on  the  plank-road  to  meet  Hooker,  they  would  have  fought  at 
Salem  Church,  and  had  they  fought  there  Lee  would  h^ve  been 
crushed  in  two  hours.  He  had  hurried  out  on  that  road — he  had 
reached  Salem  Church — he  had  passed  beyond  it — ho  was  within 
two  miles  of  Chanccllorsville  before  he  saw  a  Federal.  Hooker 
had  started  two  corps  on  the  march  to  Fredericksburg,  and  others 
were  waiting  to  follow,  when  a  dark  shadow  suddenly  flitted  across 
wood  and  thicket,  and  Hooker's  exultation  changed  to  fear.  The 
two  corps  were  instantly  ordered  back. 

Then  followed  orders  which  mystified  everybody.  The  army 
which  was  facing  up  the  plank-road  towards  Fredericksburg  sud- 
denly received  orders  to  face  down  the  road,  with  their  backs  to 
Lee,  and  with  feverish  haste  breastworks  were  thrown  up,  trees 
felled,  and  preparations  made  to  meet  a  foe  which  no  one  had  ex- 
pected. 

The  army,  which  had  marched  by  the  flank,  to  force  Lee  out  into 
the  fields  to  give  battle,  was  now  at  bay,  cooped  up  in  the  thicket 
and  forest,  hiding  behind  earth-works  and  abattis,  and  everybody 
mystified  by  the  commander's  strange  orders.  Mystify  a  soldier 
and  you  demoralize  him.  When  the  grand  army  crossed  the  Rap- 
pahannock every  man  knew  Hooker's  plan.  It  was  to  swing  in 
behind  Lee  and  fight  him.  That  army  was  never  in  better  condition 
for  marching  and  fighting.  When  suddenly  recalled  from  the 
march,  ordered  to  change  front,  and  pushed  into  forests  and  thick- 
ets so  dense  that  a  captain  at  the  head  of  his  company  could  not 
see  the  thirtieth  man  in  the  line,  a  tremor  of  coming  disaster  swept 
over  every  division.  Four  hour's  walk  from  the  brick  house  will 
take  you  over  every  point  of  the  battle  field.  The  felled  trees  are 
rotting  on  the  ground  —  the  earth-works  are  there  —  the  spot  where 
Hooker  massed  thirteen  guns — another  spot  where  he  massed  sixty- 
three — ^you  can  pick  up  every  detail  and  find  the  head-quarters  of 
every  division.  Aye!  you  can  do  more.  You  can  stand  in  the 
swamps  and  thickets  and  see  slimy  serpents  dragging  themselves 
through  the  black  water — hear  the  lonesome  cries  of  the  whip-poor- 
will — feel  that  it  is  midnight  in  there  forever.  Strange  place  to 
hide  away  an  army  which  had  marched  from  the  sunshine  of  Fal- 
mouth Heights  to  crush  a  foe  of  only  half  its  strength  I 

The  shadow  which  had  thrown  its  chill  over  the  thickets  of 
Chanccllorsville  was  that  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  Resting  on  Lee's 
right  flank  at  Fredericksburg,  he  had  waited  until  the  Federal  army 
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bad  reached  Cliancelloraville.  Tlieu  he  had  let  go  his  grip  on  the 
hills  overlooking  the  muddy  Rappahaniiofik,  and  moved  by  tiie  Tel- 
egraph road  and  across  the  fields,  not  to  strike  Hooker  where  that 
ooinmander  was  waiting  to  be  etriick,  bnt  to  pass  his  right  flank  and 
reach  his  rear.  Lee  left  six  thousand  men  to  hold  Fredericksburg 
'against  Sedgwick,  and  advanced  towards  Chancellorsviile  hy  way  of 
Salem  Church.  When  Hooker  eaw  the  plan  to  strike  his  flank  and 
rear,  he  changed  front  again  on  a  part  of  his  lines  and  threw  np 
further  breastworks.  He  had  ooine  to  attack  Lee,  bnt  withont  see- 
ing a  Confederate  or  firina;  a  musket,  he  suddenly  at-snmed  the 
defensive.  He  had  forced  Lee  out  of  hia  intrenchraents  and  then 
Bought  cover  himself.  He  had  had  his  pick  of  the  best  battle 
grounds  in  Virginia,  and  had  rejected  all  of  them  for  the  swamps 
and  the  thickets  of  the  dark  wilderness.  Joe  Hooker  wns  a  soldier 
and  a  fighter,  but  neither  soldier  nor  historian  has  ever  been  able  to 
aatisfactoriiy  exphiin  hia  Chancellorsviile  campaign.  Had  his  army 
moved  np  to  Salem  Church,  Sedgwick's  corps  could  have  crossed  at 
Banks'  Ford  and  joined  it,  instead  of  fighting  its  way  over  the  hiils 
of  Fredericksburg.  He  could  have  picked  his  positions  and  in- 
trenched, and  Lee  could  not  have  carried  one  of  them. 

All  night  Friday  night  Jackson  was  moving  through  the  dark 
thickets  across  the  Federal  front,  and  in  some  places  within  a  mile  of 
it.  Neitlicr  swamp  nor  slough  nor  darkness  of  midnight  halted  the 
march.  0aylight  found  his  thousands  still  in  motion — noon  found 
them  on  the  Brock  road — four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  saw  them 
debouching  into  that  same  Chancellorsviile  plank-road,  not  a  mile 
from  Hooker's  line  of  battle. 

In  making  this  march  to  reach  Hooker's  rear,  or  wliat  had  been 
his  rear  until  he  faced  about,  Jackson  came  so  near  the  Federal 
lines  at  a  spot  called  the  Furnace  that  a  smart  iight  ensued  and 
about  seven  hundred  Confederates  were  captured.  It  was  plain  to 
all  that  Jackson  was  on  the  move.  For  what  (  Some  of  the  pris- 
oners said  that  it  was  a  move  to  reach  Hooker's  rear  but  Hooker 
begged  to  differ  with  them.  He  insisted  that  Jackson  was  retreat- 
ing towards  Richmond,  and  he  sent  oil  a  dispatch  that  "  the  enemy 
are  flying."  While  he  was  writing  it  Stonewall  Jacks  n  was  fonu- 
ing  a  lino  of  battle  witliin  a  mile  of  him. 

In  front  of  Jackson  was  the  Eleventh  corps.  The  shadows  of 
evening  were  drawing  down,  and  twenty  thousand  men  were  busy 
cooking  their  suppers,  when  the  Confederates  came  dashing  at  them 
through  the  woods.     There  was  something  appalling  in  the  sudden- 
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ness  of  the  attack  —  something  terrifying  in  the  vigor  with  which  it 
was  made.  The  muskets  were  stacked,  the  batteries  unprepared, 
and  not  a  dozen  shots  were  fired  before  that  great  army  corps,  sur- 
prised, terrified,  and  panic-stricken,  rolled  out  of  the  woods  and 
back  upon  tlie  cleared  fields  around  the  brick  house  in  one  mighty 
mass  of  blue.  Thousands  saw  the  sight,  and  it  was  a  sight  never  to 
be  forgotten.  With  one  rush  the  Confederates  had  doubled  a 
whole  corps  back  on  the  center  and  captured  its  intrenchments, 
muskets,  ammunition  and  provisions.  The  attack  fell  like  a  thun- 
derbolt—  destroyed  like  a  tornado.  It  ceased  almost  as  suddenly 
as  it  began.  Berry's  brigade  rushed  into  the  gap,  other  brigades 
followed,  and  Jackson  was  checked.  Then  night  fell,  the  moon 
rose,  and  but  for  groans  and  wails  and  straggling  musket-shots,  men 
could  hardly  have  believed  what  their  eyes  saw  half  an  hour  before. 

Perhaps  the  last  Federal  to  exchange  words  with  Jackson  was 
Colonel  William  D.  Wilkins,  of  Detroit,  who  was  then  assistant 
adjutant-general  of  the  Twelfth  army  corps.  In  the  dusk  of 
evening  he  was  riding  to  the  head-quarters  of  different  divisions 
with  orders,  and  as  he  rode  for  the  flag  of  the  Third  division  he 
rode  straight  into  the  ranks  of  the  Confederates.  Recognized  as  an 
oflBcer  of  distinction,  he  was  at  once  conducted  along  the  plank  road 
to  the  spot  where  Jackson  had  his  head -quarters  in  the  saddle.  At 
this  time  the  Federal  cannon  were  throwing  showers  of  shot,  shell 
and  grape  into  the  woods,  and  one  of  the  colonel's  escort  was  killed 
at  his  side.  At  this  time  the  dry  ditches  on  each  side  of  the  high- 
way were  full  of  Confederate  infantry,  lying  close  to  escape  the 
Federal  artillery  fire.  General  Jackson  asked  Colonel  Wilkins  his 
name,  rank,  etc.,  speaking  in  a  quiet  voice  and  a  kindly  manner, 
and  the  last  words  he  ever  spoke  to  a  Federal  were : 

'*  Sorry  for  you,  colonel.  Take  Colonel  Wilkins  to  the  rear,  and 
see  that  he  is  well  used." 

Ten  minutes  later  he  was  lying  under  the  pines  mortally  wounded. 

Had  Jackson  lived  one  hour  longer.  Hooker  would  have  been  cut 
off  from  the  roads  to  the  river.  Then  what  ?  It  wowld  have  been 
tame  surrender  or  a  fierce  and  bloody  wrestle  to  cut  a  way  out.  It 
is  there  to-day  —  the  blind  road  leading  from  the  plank  in  a  half- 
circle  around  to  the  Ely  road.  It  winds  around  thickets,  crosses, 
swales,  ascends  hills  and  makes  sharp  turns  to  avoid  quagmires,  but 
twenty  thousand  men  could  be  passed  over  it  between  dusk  and 
midnight.      Jackson's  men  were  following  it  when  death  came 
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to  tiii3  great  leader.     Men  liave  called  it  tlie  hand  of  fate.     To 
Hooker's  army  it  was  the  liand  of  Providence. 

It  was  Stuart,  of  cavalry  fame,  who  led  the  Confederates  after 
Jackson  had  been  stricken.  At  dawn  of  Sunday,  twenty  thoUBand 
men  in  gray  moved  forward  as  one,  and  five  thousand  voices  sang 
togetlier : 

"  Old  Joe  Hooker  come  out  of  the  wildemesa." 

Staart'e  gnns  were  hardly  heard  before  Lee's  opened.  Hooker's 
army  was  between  two  fires.  Then  there  was  desperate  tighting. 
From  wood  and  thicket  and  swamp  and  field  arose  the  sliouts  of 
men  as  they  grappled  with  the  foe  —  the  screams  and  groans  of  the 
wounded  aa  they  fell  to  earth.  Stuart  was  gradiudly  forcing  the 
center  back,  and  the  center  was  the  key  of  the  position.  As  the 
Federals  fell  back  foot  by  foot,  the  woods  blazed  up  in  a  hundred 
places,  and  serpents  of  fire  chased  each  other  from  thicket  to  thicket. 
Under  a  smoke-cloud  so  dense  that  men  could  not  see  a  foe  thirty 
feet  away,  the  center  fell  back,  the  wing  gave  ground,  and  a  retreat 
was  malde  to  a  new  battle  line.  Women  living  a  mile  away  from 
the  battle  ground  turn  pale  even  now  when  they  recall  the  horrors 
of  that  day  —  the  smoke  —  the  red  tongues  of  tlame  —  the  awful 
roar  of  cannon  and  the  crash  of  mnsketry,  and  in  the  intervals  a 
sound  to  make  the  heart  stand  still  —  the  cries  and  shrieks  of  the 
wounded,  burning  to  death  in  the  thickets.  Hooker  must  have 
lost  his  head.  With  botli  wings  driven,  his  center  crushed,  and 
that  grand  army  driven  back  to  a  new  line  in  the  woods,  he  dis- 
patched Sedgwick  to  hurry  up  and  "complete"  Lee's  destruction! 
Lee  had  not  lost  one  man  to  his  eight.  Lee  had  driven  him  over 
a  mile,  and  Stuart  had  driven  a  part  of  his  lines  two  miles,  and 
yet  he  8.iid  in  that  same  dispatch,  "  I  have  driven  the  enemy  ! " 

It  is  long  years  since  war's  alarms  filled  the  land.  The  South 
asks  no  man  to  excuse  her  defeats  or  exaggerate  her  victories. 
What  she  won  she  won,  what  she  lost  she  lost;  and  that  partisan 
historian  who  excuses  Hooker,  Biirnside,  Grant,  Pope  or  any  other 
commander  from  his  blunders,  wrongs  the  generation  which  came 
too  late  to  fight  but  not  too  late  to  read. 

On  Sunday  Sedgwick  crossed  at  Fredericksburg  and  drove  the 
Confederates  ont.  Then,  obeying  orders,  he  marched  by  the  plank- 
road  for  Ohancellorsville  to  strike  Lee  in  the  rear.  He  had  scarcely 
left  Fredericksburg  when  the  defeated  Confederates  re-occupied  it. 
This,  then,  was  the  situation,  and  a  stranger  one  was  never  heard  of 
in  war.     Beginning  at  the  river,  there  were  Early  and  Barksdalc 
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holding  Fredericksburg.  Out  on  the  plank-road  was  Sedgwick. 
Beyond  him  was  Lee.  Beyond  Lee  was  Hooker.  Beyond  Hooker 
were  Jackson's  men.  Again,  beyond  these  was  Stoneman  with  ten 
thousand  Federal  cavalry,  raiding  and  destroying  to  prevent  Lee's 
retreat  to  Richmond.  Who,  before  or  since,  ever  saw  foe  and 
friend  so  strangely  sandwiched  ?  It  could  not  have  been  done  by 
one  blunder,  but  it  was  accomplished  by  half  a  dozen.  The  coming 
of  Sedgwick  delayed  Lee's  attack,  and  that  delay  again  saved 
Hooker. 

Lee  wheeled  at  the  foe  in  his  rear  and  fought  him  around  Salem 
Church  and  drove  him  across  Banks'  Ford.  That  was  Monday 
night.  On  Tuesday,  Lee  returned  to  Hooker,  but  there  was  no 
desperate  fighting.  There  was  marching  and  countermarching,  and 
taking  up  positions  for  an  attack  which  should  destroy  Lee  or  rout 
Hooker.  Over  ninety  thousand  Federals  were  waiting — less  than 
forty  thousand  Confederates  were  watching. 

In  the  darkness  of  Tuesday  night  Hooker  ordered  that  grand 
army  to  skulk  away,  and  at  daylight  Wednesday  morning  that  ser- 
pentine earth-work  stretching  over  three  miles  of  country  hadn't 
a  Federal  left  behind  it.  Pontoon  bridges  liad  been  laid  in  the 
darkness,  and  in  the  darkness  Hooker  had  run  away  from  an  army 
not  half  the  size  of  liis  own.  Swinton  has  pricked  liim — Headly 
has  staggered  him  ;  but  one  must  ride  over  that  field  to  fully  realize 
that  a  campaign  was  sacrificed  and  an  army  converted  into  a  mob 
little  better  than  skulkers  through  one  man's  stupid  blundering. 
The  retreat  was  not  enough  to  humble  the  soldiers.  It  needed 
Hooker's  address,  delivered  when  safe  beyond  cannon-shot,  saying : 

"  The  events  of  the  last  week  may  well  cause  the  heart  of  every 
officer  and  soldier  of  the  army  to  swell  with  pride  1  We  have 
added  new  laurels  to  our  former  renown  ! " 

There  is  the  old  brick  house,  the  half-burned  thickets,  every  foot 
of  breastworks — every  spot  on  which  blood  was  shed  in  that  strange 
battle.  Look  over  the  ground  for  yourself,  and  furnish  one  single 
excuse  for  the  Federal  commander  if  you  can.  Patriotism  requires 
no  man  to  excuse  the  blunders,  or  ignorance,  or  drunkenness  of  a 
Federal,  nor  to  demean  the  gallantry  which  made  Confederate 
soldiei-s  known  the  world  over. 

In  the  dark  tliickets — in  the  shot  plowed  glades — in  the  denser 
woods — in  the  fields  and  on  the  highways  Hooker  left  bloody 
proofs  of  his  stupidity.  Aside  from  the  wounded  removed  as  the 
army   retreated,  sixteen   thousand  dead   and  wounded    were  left 
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behind.  From  Salem  Churcli  to  tho  WilderaeBS  Heeting-Hoiue 
the  wounded  crawled  along  the  roads  — iiid  away  in  the  thickets  — 
cried  out  in  their  agony  of  thirst  from  the  barren  fields  and  stony 
ravines.  From  Salem  Chnrch  to  the  Wilderness  Meeting- Hoiieo 
tho  Federal  dead  turned  their  faces  to  the  morning  ann  as  it  cose  on 
the  coluiuns  of  Lee  marcliing  down  to  take  possession  of  the  field. 
Hooker  liad  captured  fonr  thousand  prisoners,  four  or  five  pieces 
of  artillery,  half  a  dozen  standards,  and  infiicted  a  loss  on  Lee  of 
about  eight  thousand  killed  and  wounded.  In  his  vain-glorious 
address  }to  forgot  his  own  fearful  loss  of  dead  and  wounded  —  tho 
five  thousand  prisoners  —  the  thirteen  pieces  of  artillery — the 
seventeen  battle  flags  —  tho  twenty  thousand  stands  of  arms — 
scores  of  wagon-loads  of  forage,  provisions  and  ammunition  which 
Leo  had  taken  from  him  I  And  add  to  this  the  demoralizing  effects 
of  defeat  on  an  army,  and  to  this  again  the  fact  that  the  result  at 
Cliancellorsville  determined  Lee  on  invading  the  North  ! 


Stottctoall  larksffit. 


PN"  eccentric  citizen — a  Christian  soldier — a  general  of 

,  strange  tacticBl     We  found  liim  at  U^ernstown  fighting 

)  one   to  four  —  lighting,  falling  back  —  grimly  giving 

way  to  fight  again.     We  saw  him  Btiike  the  Federal 

armies  riglit  and  left  in  the  valley  and  fill  Washington 

with  white  faces. 

It  was  the  hammer  in  his  grasp  which  shattered  the  Federal 
position  at  Gaines'  Mill.  Without  him  Longstrcet  and  Hill  would 
have  been  cnished  back  ani^  annihilated.  We  saw  him  at  Manassas 
— Groveton — Chantilly — Antietam — Frcdericksbnrg — and  for  the 
last  time  in  the  dark  pine  thickets  of  Chancel  I  orsvi  lie. 

A  Christian  in  his  faith — a  child  in  his  sympathies — a  general 
who  cared  not  for  the  world's  admiration  so  much  as  for  the  com- 
fort of  any  single  man  who  followed  him  in  his  wonderful  marches  I 
He  had  the  courage  of  a  lion  and  the  heart  of  a  woman.  The 
pomp  and  glitter  of  war  were  not  for  him.  His  banners  grew  old 
and  faded  and  shot-torn.  His  legions  grew  ragged  and  foot-sore' 
and  weary.  No  matter  who  faltered — Jackson  had  faith.  Fierce 
in  the  heat  of  battle,  because  it  was  his  duty  to  kill — when  the 
roar  of  cannon  had  died  away  the  groans  of  the  wounded  teached 
a  heart  which  had  a  throb  for  every  wail. 

Partisans  may  keep  their  bitterness  of  heart,  but  the  world  has 
spoken.  The  man  whom  they  hate  died  forgiving  all.  Struck 
down  at  Chan  cell  orsvi  He  amidst  the  roar  of  battle,  he  was  removed 
to  die  amidst  the  sweetest  peace.  Friends  wept  as  they  saw  the  dews 
of  death  gather  u])on  his  forehead.  If  foes  exulted  they  were 
unworthy  to  be  classed  with  brave  men. 

With  malice  towards  none  —  with  forgivenesB  for  all,  his  life 
went  out  as  his  pale  lips  whispered  : 

"  Let  us  cross  over  and  rest  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  I " 

And  may  he  ever  rest  I 


Srani)|  Stalton. 


I  FEW  weeks  after  Hooker  had  recrossed  the  Rappa- 
Imnnock  he  became  eueptcious  that  Lee  intended  a 
new  movement  in  Marjiland.  In  order  to  uncover 
this  plan,  if  such  a  one  were  forming,  Fleueantun  was 
sent  on  a  reuonnoiasance  in  force.  He  had  witli  htm 
nearly  aix  thousand  cavalry,  several  batteries  of  artillery,  and  abont 
three  thousand  picked  infantry.  Among  the  cavalry  leaders  were 
Boford,  Kilpatrick,  Gregg  and  Wyndiiam,  all  of  whom  had  won 
more  or  less  renown  in  that  arm  of  the  service. 

Before  reaching  the  Rappidiannouk  fhe  Federal  force  was  pretty 
evenly  divided.  Gregg  taking  one  column  and  Pleasanton  the  other, 
and  while  one  crossed  at  Beverly's  Ford  the  other  entered  Virginia 
at  Kelly's  Ford,  six  miles  away.  The  respective  highways  leading 
south  from  these  fords  followed  the  lines  of  the  letter  "  V "  and 
met  at  Brandy  Station. 

Fleasanton's  column,  nnder  the  direct  command  of  Bnford,  made 
the  crossing  at  Beverly'a  just  as  day  was  breaking.  Owing  to  the 
heavy  mist  hanging  over  the  country,  and  the  quiet  manner  in  which 
the  advance  effected  a  crossing,  the  pickets  on  the  further  shore  were 
completely  surprised  and  many  of  them  captured.  Those  who 
escaped  fell  back  to  the  timber  a  Imndred  rods  away  and  opened  a 
hot  fire  to  check  the  advance. 

While  the  Federal  force  was  getting  into  line  after  the  crossing, 
the  alarm  reached  Jones'  brigade  of  Virginians  encamped  half  a 
mile  away.  The  men  were  still  asleep,  but  the  Federals  had  not 
yet  cleared  their  front  of  the  skirmishers  when  a  portion  of  the  cav- 
alry came  dashing  up.  The  Eighth  New  York  had  the  Federal 
advance,  and  on  this  regiment  fell  the  first  blow.  Under  cover  of 
the  mist  the  Virginians  formed  for  the  charge  and  struck  tlie  New 
Yorkers  a  sudden  and  paralyzing  blow.  As  the  Eighth  was  disor- 
ganized and  flung  back,  Colonel  Harris,  its  commander,  was  shot 
from  his  horse  and  lived  only  a  short  time. 
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The  loss  of  this  brave  leader  at  that  date,  when  the  cavalry  ser- 
vice was  making  itself  such  an  important  factor  in  war,  was  consid- 
ered almost  a  national  calamity.  It  was  this  Colonel  who  led  a  large 
body  of  cavalry  out  of  Harper's  Ferry  when  he  found  that  Miles 
was  talking  of  surrender,  and  on  the  route  to  the  Federal  lines  he 
captured  a  full  wagon  train  of  ammunition  on  the  way  to  Long- 
street's  corps.  Had  this  ammunition  reached  Lee  at  Antietam,  as 
it  must  have  done  but  for  Harris,  the  Confederate  army  would  have 
held  its  position  after  the  first  day's  battle,  instead  of  crossing  the 
Potomac.  Colonel  Harris  had  made  his  mark  as  a  cavalry  leader, 
and  another  year  would  have  made  him  a  general. 

As  the  New  Yorkers  were  driven  back,  the  Eighth  Illinois  came 
up  in  fine  style,  and,  in  turn,  charged  over  and  through  the  Vir- 
ginians, driving  all  who  escaped  the  sabre  and  revolver  back  to  the 
line  which  Jones  was  forming  behind  his  camps.  The  fight  had 
been  in  progress  scarcely  fifteen  minutes,  and  nearly  a  hundred 
men  had  been  killed  or  wounded. 

There  were  only  three  regiments  of  Confederate  cavalry  in  all, 
aggregating  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  but  instead  of  making  it  a 
fight  between  cavalry,  Pleasanton  brought  up  his  infantry  and 
formed  a  new  battle  line.  While  his  artillery  and  infantry  more 
than  overlapped  the  Confederate  line,  he  ordered  the  Sixth  Penn- 
sylvania, supported  by  two  regiments  of  the  regular  cavalry,  to 
charge  Jones'  left  flank,  which  then  rested  on  a  meadow  and  had 
no  defense  whatever. 

The  Pennsylvanians  had  been  recruited  as  a  regiment  of  "  Lan- 
cers," and  had  come  down  to  the  army  to  be  unmercifully  ridiculed 
by  the  other  troops.  Their  lances  had  been  replaced  by  carbines 
and  sabres,  but  they  were  still  known  as  the  "  Mexican  cavaliers." 
Here  was  the  first  opportunity  to  show  their  mettle.  The  regiment 
left  the  cover  of  the  woods  in  a  solid  body  and  dashed  straight  at 
two  pieces  of  artillery  near  the  Confederate  flank.  The  guns  were 
at  once  turned  upon  them,  and  they  received  a  hot  fire  from  dis- 
mounted cavalry,  but  the  advance  was  not  checked.  The  regiment 
had  reached  the  guns  when  a  re-inforcement  of  about  six  hundred 
cavalry  which  had  reached  the  ground  came  rushing  down  upon  the 
flank  of  the  Pennsylvanians.  The  two  regiments  of  regulars  now 
charged,  and  for  ten  minutes  the  meadow  was  covered  by  a  wild  and 
excited  mob  of  two  thousand  men  —  shooting  —  cutting  —  hacking, 
riding  at  and  over  each  other  in  the  smoke.  As  if  by  mutual  con- 
sent, the  respective  forces  finally  separated,  but  in  returning  to 
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cover  the  Federals  were  followed  by  a  fire  which  created  ead  lose. 
From  tliia  hour  until  after  noon,  Pieasautoii  had  plenty  of  work  to 
hold  the  ground  he  had  gained  and  to  foil  the  several  attempts  to 
cat  him  off  from  the  foi-d  by  which  he  had  crossed,  Pleasanton 
must  hold  his  ground  and  wait  for  Gregg  to  be  heard  from.  In 
his  official  report  he  claimed  the  enemy  far  outnumbered  him. 
Stuart's  official  report  showed  that  Pleasanton  liad  fifteen  hundred 
more  men  than  fought  him  there,  with  the  benefit  of  six  more 
pieces  of  artillery, 

Gregg,  who  had  crossed  at  Kelly's  Ford,  found  the  Confederates 
ready  for  him,  and  every  foot  of  ground  lie  gained  had  to  be  paid 
for.  He  divided  his  column  into  three  commands,  and  all  headed 
for  Brandy  Station  by  parallel  routes.  At  Stevensburg  a  force  of 
four  hundred  Confederates,  supplied  with  two  pieces  of  artillery, 
gave  battle  to  the  entire  force,  but  as  Gregg's  infantry  moved 
a^inst  their  front  his  cavalry  charged  both  flanks  at  the  same  mo- 
ment and  routed  the  force  and  captured  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
prisoners  and  a  battle  flag. 

No  force  of  any  account  opposed  the  Federals  between  Stevens- 
burg and  Brandy  Station,  but,  as  they  approached  the  latter  place 
they  found  a  strong  force  of  cavalry,  infantry  and  artillery  blocking 
tiio  way.  The  alai-m  had  reached  Culpepper,  and  trains  were  bring- 
ing down  re-infor«ement8. 

In  and  around  the  railroad  station  there  was  desperate  cavalry 
fighting  for  the  next  two  hours.  On  the  hi11  where  Stuart  had  his 
head-quarters  a  charge  by  a  portion  of  Wyndham's  brigade  envel- 
oped two  pieces  of  artillery.  In  the  melee  every  man  and  horse 
belonging  to  the  guns  were  killed  or  disabled,  and  the  guns  were 
drawn  off  by  hand.  They  had  not  yet  been  loaded  when  a  Confed- 
erate regiment  recaptured  them,  but  could  not  tako  them  away. 
Re-inforceinents  were  hurried  up  from  both  sides,  and  for  twenty 
minutes  there  was  a  battle -between  three  thousand  men- in  which 
only  sabre  and  revolver  were  used.  More  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  were  killed  by  cold  steel,  and  as  many  more  grievously 
wounded  in  that  short  time. 

The  Confederates  held  the  ground  and  recaptured  their  guns,  but 
the  bodies  of  men  and  horses  lay  so  thickly  on  the  earth  as  to  almost 
hide  the  pieces  from  sight. 

The  Federal  line  was  at  once  reorganized,  and  the  Second  and 
Tenth  New  York  and  First  Maine  charged  the  Confederate  flank  in 
the  order  named,  and  one  at  a  time.     They  went  in   with  cheers, 
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bot  in  each  case  were  repalsed  by  the  fire  of  artillerj  and  dis- 
mounted  men  and  lost  heavily. 

It  was  the  presence  and  preaaure  of  this  force  which  finally  drew 
the  Confederates  'from  Pleasanton's  front  and  permitted  liim  to 
come  up  and  make  the  junction  rb  planned.  During  the  afternoon 
the  fighting  was  entirely  confined  to  the  artillery  atid  the  infantry 
Bkinniehers,  and  before  dark  the  Federal  command  fell  back  to  and 
recroBsed  the  river.  The  loss  on  either  side  in  killed,  wounded  and 
prisoners  was  about  eight  hundred,  and  it  was  Itard  to  ecc  how 
either  side  could  claim  a  victory.  Plcaeanton  had  lost  a  regiment 
of  men  in  discoveriiig  just  what  any  acout  could  have  ascertained 
withont  much  danger,  and  Stnart  had  lost  as  many  more  in  defend- 
ing a  position  which  the  Federals  really  did  not  care  to  take. 


,  under  conimand  of  Captain  Hind,  of  Morguu's 
regular  force,  crossed  the  stream  into  Indiana,  a  few 
miles  below  New  Albany.  Tlieybad  with  tbem  a  citizen 
who  had  formerly  been  a  tin  peddler,  and  knew  all  about  the  coun- 
try into  wliich  they  were  raiding.  Indeed,  he  had  a  list  of  the 
names  of  all  the  prominent  atock-raieers  in  three  or  four  river 
counties. 

Vallini  was  the  first  village  reached  after  crossing  the  river,  and 
here  the  band  picked  up  sixteen  horses,  stole  about  three  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  goods  from  the  stores,  and  set  the  town  on  fire 
because  the  citizens  were  slow  in  serving  up  a  banquet  for  them. 
A  Mrs.  Scott,  a  f^rnier's  wife,  wae  in  the  village  with  u  horse  and 
bn^y.  One  of  the  raiders  began  unhitching  the  animal  prepai'a- 
tory  to  a  change  of  ownership,  when  Mrs.  Scott  rushed  up  and 
smashed  an  umbrella  over  his  head  and  gave  the  band  so  much 
"jaw"  that  her  liorse  was  left  unmolested, 

Pushing  on  to  Paoli,  the  band  entered  the  town  before  a  warning 
had  been  sounded,  and  while  a  squad  of  twenty  or  more  rode  up 
and  down  the  streets  to  keep  citizens  in  awe,  the  remainder  scat- 
tered over  the  place  in  search  of  plunder.  Twenty-five  horses  were 
secured  here,  and  not  a  store  in  the  town  escaped  robbery.  If  a 
door  was  locked  against  them  they  broke  it  open,  and  if  a  store- 
keeper attempted  to  argue  the  question  he  had  the  muzzle  of  a 
revolver  thrust  into  his  face. 

From  Paoli  the  band  headed  for  Orleans,  but  farmers  and  home 
guards  met  and  drove  them  towards  Salem.  Between  Salem  and 
Hardinsburg  they  encountered  an  old  gentleman  riding  a  fine  horse, 
and  when  he  refused  to  give  up  the  animal  he  was  shot  dead  from 
his  saddle.    This  was  the  only  occasion  where  human  life  was  taken 
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during  the  raid,  and  the  act  was  nothing  less  than  cold-blooded 
murder. 

At  Hardinsburg  about  twenty  more  horses  were  obtained,  and 
the  stores  were  robbed  of  whatever  tlie  raiders  fancied.  By  this 
time  some  of  the  men  had  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  watches 
apiece,  and  every  one  had  a  big  roll  of  plunder  strapped  to  his 
saddle.  Hind  learned  that  the  country  was  aroused  and  parties  in 
pursuit  of  him,  and  he  headed  for  King's  Mills.  The  stores  there 
were  plundered  and  three  or  four  citizens  roughly  handled,  and  by 
the  time  the  band  left  every  man  was  mounted  on  an  Indiana  horse. 
A  straight  path  was  made  for  the  Ohio  River,  near  Leavenworth, 
but  before  the  band  reached  it  the  home  guards  began  to  be  heard 
from  in  an  emphatic  manner.  A  portion  of  them  secured  a  steam- 
boat and  a  piece  of  artillery  and  held  the  ford,  and  when  the  raiders 
attempted  the  crossing  in  deep  water  they  were  demoralized  by  the 
fire  of  musketry.  Seven  or  eight  were  killed,  and  the  remainder 
returned  to  the  Ohio  shore  and  surrendered.  Not  one  single  man 
of  the  band  escaped,  and  nearly  all  the  stolen  property  was  recov- 
ered and  returned  to  the  owners. 

The  enraged  citizen-soldiery  were  at  first  determined  to  hang 
every  raider,  and  before  calmer  counsels  prevailed  ropes  had  been 
passed  over  the  heads  of  a  score  of  badly  frightened  men.  It  was 
finally  decided  to  turn  them  over  as  prisoners,  but  many  of  them 
were  roughly  handled  during  the  interval. 

When  it  came  to  restoring  the  property  taken  from  the  raiders, 
the  authorities  found  themselves  in  trouble.  There  was  not  one 
single  instance  where  one  of  the  despoiled  came  forward  and  made 
a  correct  report  of  his  loss.  If  he  had  lost  one  horse  he  swore  to 
two  or  three,  and  if  it  was  a  watch  or  revolver  he  swore  to  half  a 
dozen.  One  farmer's  wife,  who  had  been  robbed  of  some  washed- 
jewelry,  laid  claim  to  six  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  diamonds,  and 
the  merchant  who  had  lost  a  bolt  of  cotton  wanted  a  package  of 
silk  in  place  of  it.  So  much  trouble  was  found  in  returning  the 
goods  that  the  attempt  was  abandoned  before  half  of  it  had  been 
,called  for. 


'  KOM  the  last  days  of  Maj  to  the  middle  of  June,  General 
riookei''8  cavalry  were  scouting  on  liie  front  to  develop 
Lee's  plan.  That  the  Confederate  army  Lad  some  seri- 
ous movement  in  view  there  was  no  room  to  doubt,  and 
the  Federal  government  was  suspicions  of  invasion. 

When  Lee  moved  out  of  Fredericksburg  to  attack  Hooker  in  the 
thickets,  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  at  its  best,  both  in 
equipment  and  discipline.  The  losses  in  that  battle  were  made 
gold  within  a  fortnight,  and  for  the  next  four  weeks  Lee  was  mak- 
ing his  preparations  for  a  second  invasion.  This  time  he  would 
cross  tlie  State  of  Maryland. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  June,  when  the  head  of  Lee's  Army  had 
already  entered  Pennsylvania,  a  large  body  of  Confcderiite  cavalry 
under  Stuart  appeared  at  Aldie,  having  advanced  through  Ashby's 
and  Snicker's  Gaps  on  tlieir  way  to  Maryland  and  the  North. 
Gregg's  division  of  Federal  cavalry  was  scouting  in  this  direction  to 
feel  for  Lee,  and  as  it  reached  Aldie  it  found  the  place  in  possession 
of  Stuart's  advance,  wJiich  consisted  of  the  First,  Third,  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Virginia  Cavalry. 

Gregg  had  with  him  the  Sixth  Ohio,  First  Massachusetts,  and 
Second  and  Fourth  New  York,  these  making  up  Kilpatrick's 
brigade,  and  the  First  Maine  and  a  battery  of  flj'ing  artillery. 

The  Confederates  had  been  in  the  place  three  honrs  before  their 
pickets  caught  sight  of  Gregg's  advance.  Equipments  and  accou- 
trements were  being  overhauled,  hoi-ses  reehod,  and  preparations 
made  for  t!ie  long  ride  into  Pennsylvania. 

They  were  by  no  means  prepared  for  the  movement  which  Kil- 
patrick  at  once  initiated.  He  no  sooner  found  their  pickets  than 
he  followed  them  up  with  a  charge  through  the  town  which  swept 
everything  back  to  the  hills  in  rear.  Here  the  Confederates  rallied 
in   good    order,  planted    four   guns   to   command    the   roads,  and 
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a  portion  of  two  rcgimentB  were  dismounted  and  stationed  behind 
the  stone  walls  and  other  cover. 

The  right  of  the  Confederate  position  rested  in  a  field  in  which 
were  several  stacks  of  haj  and  broken  ground  which  formed 
natural  rifle-pits.  This  flank  was  held  bj  dismounted  men.  Kil- 
patrick  determined  to  turn  this  flank  as  a  beginning,  and  the 
Second  New  York  was  ordered  forward  by  squadrons.  To  reach 
the  stacks  they  had  to  charge  down  the  open  highway  under  fire  of 
the  artillery,  halt  and  throw  down  a  stout  fence,  and  then  advance 
over  the  open  field  under  a  hot  fire  from  the  dismounted  men. 
The  first  two  squadrons  were  badly  cut  up  and  considerably  demor- 
alized, but  were  promptly  supported  by  others,  and  when  the  whole 
regiment  was  up  the  fight  around  the  stacks  was  a  bitter  one.  The 
dismounted  Confederates  had  cover  and  a  great  advantage,  and  the 
New  Yorkers  were  being  hard  pressed  when  the  Sixth  Ohio  came 
to  their  relief. 

In  fivQ  minutes  the  Confederate  wing  was  crushed  back  on  the 
center,  but  as  it  retreated,  a  portion  of  the  Third  Virginia  charged 
down  the  Middleburg  highway  and  drove  the  Second  New  York 
clear  back  to  its  supports.  This  diversion  enabled  Stuart  to  get 
his  guns  in  position  and  form  new  lines,  and  he  was  preparing  to 
assume  the  offensive  when  Kilpatrick  ordered  up  the  First  Maine, 
First  Massachusetts  and  a  portion  of  the  Fourth  New  York  and 
formed  for  a  charge  up  the  road. 

The  men  were  under  a  hot  fire,  and  became  demoralized.  Kil- 
patrick rode  to  the  front,  but  they  would  not  follow.  Colonel 
Douty  of  the  Maine  regiment  rode  out  beside  him,  but  still  the  lines 
hesitated.  Custer,  then  a  captain,  and  serving  on  Pleasanton's 
staff,  pushed  his  way  to  the  front,  and  as  he  drew  sabre  and  pointed 
up  the  road  the  troopers  cheered  and  pushed  after  him.  Kilpatrick, 
Douty  and  Custer  rode  side  by  side  into  the  storm  of  death.  Douty 
went  down,  struck  by  two  bullets — Kilpatrick's  horse  was  killed 
before  he  had  taken  a  hundred  leaps — Custer  alone  led  the  charge. 

The  highway  for  half  a  mile  was  full  of  Confederate  cavalry, 
and  into  this  mass  of  men  dashed  the  Federals — shooting — cutting 
— hacking — determined  to  drive  them  at  any  cost.  The  gray 
troopers  were  pushed  back  and  routed,  the  artillery  driven  off — 
Aldie  was  won  and  held  by  the  Federals. 

During  the  advance  to  Aldie,  Colonel  Duffie's  First  Rhode  Island 
Regiment  was  ordered  to  pass  through  Thoroughfare  Gap  to  Mid- 
dleburg, and  from  thence  make  a  circuit  and  rejoin  the  command 
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at  Nolan's  Ferry.     The  Rhode  Islanders  reached  Middlebiirg  just 
"a  twain.     Altlioiigii  Duf- 


in  time  to  cut  Stuart's  inarchi 
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fie  had  lesa  than  three  hundred  men  with  him  he  cleared  the  town 
of  Confederates  and  determined  to  hold  it  until  he  could  learn 
more  of  Stuart's  movements.  He  dismounted  his  regiment,  barri- 
caded the  streets  with  wagons,  carts,  planks  and  whatever  the  men 
could  bring  into  use,  and  had  not  yet  made  himself  secure  when 
tiio  troopers  of  Stuart  siirronnded  the  town  and  made  desperate 
attempts  to  recapture  it.  Each  assault  was  repulsed,  and  at  sun- 
down the  Colonel  could  count  more  dead  and  wonnded  Confed- 
erates on  his  fronts  than  he  had  in  his  whole  command. 

An  hour  before  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  eighteentb, 
Colonel  DuflSe  gathered  his  force  together  to  cut  his  way  out.  He 
had  then  lost  about  forty  men,  and  was  completely  surrounded. 
On  the  highway  between  him  and  Aldie  were  three  thousaud  Con- 
federates with  artillery,  but  this  ronte  offered  him  the  only  hope  of 
success.  He  had  scarcely  moved  out  when  he  was  attacked.  The 
order  was  to  ride  down  any  force  in  front,  and  while  this  was  done 
it  resulted  in  a  running  fight  lasting  more  than  an  hour,  with 
Stuart's  men  ahead,  in  rear  and  on  both  flanks. 

DufSe  cut  his  way  through,  but  he  brought  with  him  only  thirty- 
one  men  out  of  his  whole  command.  Of  the  remainder  scarcely 
one  was  taken  prisoner,  but  nearly  all  of  them  were  killed  with 
sabre  or  bullet. 

The  fight  at  Aldie  was  a  square  battle  with  the  sabre,  and  the 
Confederates  were  again  forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  Federal 
cavalry  could  not  only  stand  a  charge,  hut  make  one  in  turn  which 
carried  something  more  than  cheers  with  it. 
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OLONEL  ULRIC  DAHLGREN'S  cavalry  dash  into 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,  has  been  recorded  as  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  affairs  ever  accomplished  by  a  small  force. 
Sigel's  corps,  to  wliich  Dahlgren  was  attached,  was 
encamped  around  Gainesville.  Bumside  wanted  informa- 
tion as  to  tlie  strength  of  the  enemy  in  Fredericksburg,  and  Sigel 
detailed  Dahlgren  to  secure  it.  Tlie  brave  young  oflScer  was  ten- 
dered Sigel's  body-guard — fifty-five  men  belonging  to  the  First 
Indiana  Cavalry — and  on  his  w&y  to  Fredericksburg  he  picked  up 
seventy-five  or  eighty  men  belonging  to  the  Sixth  Ohio  Cavalry. 

Dahlgren  could  count  on  the  town  being  occupied  by  at  least 
twenty  times  his  own  force,  and  when,  after  an  all  night's  ride,  he 
reached  Falmouth  in  the  full  light  of  morning  and  found  the  tide 
in  and  the  regular  ford  too  deep  to  cross,  his  men  looked  to  see  him 
order  a  retreat.  Instead  of  this  he  at  once  took  the  upper  ford — a 
crossing  so  dangerous  that  the  citizens  never  used  it,  and  with  five 
hundred  Confederates  looking  down  upon  him  he  crossed  with  his 
body-guard,  leaving  orders  for  the  Sixth  Ohio  to  follow  and  guard 
the  Fredericksburg  side  of  the  ford.  A  few  shots  were  fired  at  the 
crossing  column,  but  no  one  was  injured.  Confederates  who  were 
in  the  town  at  the  time  assert  that  the  column  was  supposed  to  be 
Confederate  cavalry  returning  from  a  raid.  The  crossing  at  the 
upper  ford  seemed  to  bear  out  this  idea,  and  many  of  those  who 
would  have  fired  at  the  column  were  restrained  by  orders. 

There  were  nearly  five  hundred  Confederate  soldiers  in  the  town, 
most  of  them  cavalry,  and  as  Dahlgren  reached  the  shore  at  the 
upper  end  his  identity  was  no  longer  doubted.  A  part  of  the  force 
mounted  to  receive  him,  and  the  remainder  took  such  positions  as 
promised  a  good  defense.  Dahlgren  waited  only  long  enough  to 
form  his  men  in  squadrons  and  then  rode  straight  down  into  the 
town,  having  given  orders  to  use  nothing  but  the  sabre.  Just  below 
where  the  main  street  turns  to  the  left  to  strike  Mayre's  Hill  a 
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force  of  two  liimdred  Confederates  had  gathered  to  receive  tlia 
advance.  The  half  a  hundred  men  fell  npon  them  in  a  furious 
charge,  troopers  shouting  and  sabres  whirling,  and  in  three  minutes 
the  street  was  clear.  Again  and  again  did  the  Confederates  rallj  at 
street  corners,  knowing  their  own  strength  and  believing  that  it  was 
but  a  dash,  but  each  time  thej  were  furiously  charged  and  quickly 
dispersiid.  The  panic  felt  by  everybody  wlien  it  was  first  realized 
that  the  Federals  were  at  hand  was  felt  whenever  a  stand  was  mude, 
and  many  of  the  Confederates  hid  themselves  in  barns  and  cellars 
and  took  no  part  in  the  action.  When  the  town  had  been  cleared 
the  Confederate  officers  made  one  more  appeal  and  succeeded  in 
nillying  about  one  hundred  and  iifty  men,  who  returned  to  the 
defense,  but  wevo  charged  upon  and  scattered. 

Captain  Sharra  was  the  company  commander  of  the  body-guard, 
aided  by  a  lieutenant  named  Carr.  In  the  hour's  fight  Shnrra 
killed  five  men  and  the  lieutenant  four — men  who  were  struck  with 
the  sabre  and  inspected  after  death-  One  of  those  killed  by  Carr 
was  a  captain,  and  his  first  stroke  cut  the  brim  off  the  lieutenant's 
]iat.  In  half  a  dozen  instances  the  charging  squadrons  were  stuck 
fast  and  surrounded  by  a  mob,  who  punched  with  the  bayonet  or 
clubbed  theif  guns,  and  nearly  all  the  wounds  received  by  the 
Federals  were  inflicted  in  this  way.  One  Confederate  had  his  nose 
sliced  off,  another  was  scalped  by  a  blow,  and  a  third  had  his  chin 
shaved  away. 

Through  some  misunderstanding  the  Sixth  did  not  cross.  They 
were  supposed  to  be  over,  and  as  fast  as  prisoners  were  captured 
tbey  were  sent  to  the  river  to  be  taken  care  of.  As  there  was 
nobody  to  receive  them,  the  greater  share  made  their  escape.  The 
Confederates  twice  succeeded  in  passing  t6  Dahlgren's  rear  in 
force,  and,  having  his  command  divided  by  the  river,  should 
have  been  able  to  capture  the  portion  in  the  town.  That  they 
did  not  do  so  was  probably  owing  to  the  hot  fire  maintained  by 
the  Buckeyes  from  the  northern  bank,  and  the  lingering  suspicion 
that  this  was  but  the  advance  of  a  large  force. 

Dahlgren  paroled  a  dozen  prisoners,  brought  away  a  score  or 
more,  captured  about  forty  horses,  a  Confederate  flag,  a  quantity 
of  arms,  and  lost  in  killed  only  one  man.  lie  inflicted  a  loss  of 
thirty-one  killed  and  wounded,  held  the  town  over  two  hours,  and 
secured  all  the  iuformatioo  desired  at  head-quarters. 


J 
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<  HE  Gettyeburg  campaign  was  fraught  with  gnch  tre- 
mundous  iesnee  that  the  hietorian  and  the  reader  fihoald 
follow  it  step  by  step. 

Hooker's  defeat  at  ChaDcellorevillc,  following  aB  it 
did  Bumsidc's  repulse  at  Frederickebiirg,  pat  the  Con- 
federacy in  good  epirits.  Daring  tlic  thirty  daya  following  the 
battle  of  Clianccllorsville  the  South  received  more  eucoiiragemeDt 
from  England  than  had  been  shown  for  a  year  before.  Semi-official 
hints  were  dropped  tliat  it  needed  bat  another  saccesB  to  Becnre 
official  eaponsal  of  tlie  cause. 

There  was,  too,  a  large  and  growing  Peace  Party  in  the  North 
to  be  a£Eected  by  another  Confederate  victory.  If  this  victory  was 
won  on  Korthorn  soil,  the  effect  mnst  be  greater. 

Hundreds  of  the  patriots  wlio  cheered  themselves  hoarse  over 
the  result  at  Appomattox  in  18G5  were  engaged  during  the  spring 
of  1S63  in  assuring  Jclferson  Davis  that  the  feeling  in  the  North 
was  foi'  compromise  and  peace.  Tlic  fallen  leader  of  the  Confed- 
eriicy  has  kept  his  secrets  well.  At  any  hour  since  his  arrest  by  the 
Federal  government  he  had  but  to  take  up  his  pen  to  tear  the  hypo- 
critical masks  from  the  faces  of  scores  of  public  mea  in  the  North 
who  once  gave  his  cause  aid  and  consolation. 

After  Cliancellorsville — what? 

The  press  was  crying  out  over  Hooker's  blunder.  Would  the 
Army  of  tlie  Potomac  have  a  new  commander? 

Bumsidc  had  struck  at  Lee's  front  and  suffered  a  terrible  repulse. 
Hooker  had  struck  at  his  flank,  and  the  list  of  Federal  dead  had 
shocked  the  country. 

What  would  be  the  next  move?  So  long  as  Lee  rested  in  his 
defenses  at  Fredericksburg,  the  Federal  forces  mast  remain  idle  in 
front  of  him  or  chance  the  perils  of  a  movement  to  draw  him  out. 
Hooker  was  impatient — disgusted — desperate. 

But  the  Confederate    army   could    not    afford    to    rest   there 
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while  the  Coiifederacj'  was  being  invaded  at  half  a  dozen  other 
points.  It  was  in  the  field  to  figlit — not  to  rest  and  watcli.  In 
the  conrse  of  timi;  Hooker  or  his  eucceKsor  would  move,  and  another 
buttle  would  result.  Lee  must  either  tight  that  aruiy  in  Virginia  or 
north  of  the  Potomac. 

There  was  an  element  in  the  South  which  cried  for  retaliation,  but 
General  Lee  did  not  consult  that  element  in  lajing  his  plans.  By 
a  move  northward  he  wonld  threaten  Washington,  That  alone 
would  move  the  Federal  army  concentrating  at  Fredericksburg. 
Lee  could  penetrate  Pennsylvania  before  the  Federal  army  could 
halt  hiiu.  If  it  attacked  him,  he  could  choose  liis  own  battle 
ground.  The  sight  of  the  Confederate  flags  in  the  Korth  would 
cause  intense  excitement  at  home,  and  perhaps  give  the  Southern 
government  the  European  recognition  it  was  longing  for.  The 
movement  was  canvassed  and  discussed  for  long  weeks  before  a 
step  was  taken.  Lee  could  not  hope  that  his  progress  northward 
would  be  unopposed;  but  he  could  hope  to  postpone  the  great 
blow  which  the  Federal  government  was  preparing  to  strike — to 
upset  the  plans  of  the  Federal  commanders.  He  would  be  attacked 
in  force  sooner  or  later.  If  he  won,  so  much  the  better.  If  he 
lost,  he  conld  fall  back,  and  would  be  no  worse  off  than  losing  a 
battle  in  Virginia. 

When  invasion  had  been  decided  on,  the  Confederate  government 
went  to  work  to  equip  the  army.  No  matter  what  the  sacrifice, 
arms,  munitions,  and  subsistence  were  collected  and  sent  to  Lee. 
It  was  almost  the  last  time  in  the  history  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virgi)iia  when  its  soldiers  had  full  suits,  decent  e<]uipment8,  and 
rations  to  spare.  Longstreet  was  called  in  from  his  nsctese  pound- 
ing away  at  Snfl'olk,  companies  and  regiments  were  filled  np  as  far  as 
possible  with  recruits,  and  when  Lee  was  finally  ready  to  move  he 
must  have  been  filled  with  hopes  of  success.  Cavalry  and  artillery 
were  never  so  well  equipped — infantry  never  in  such  good  spirits — 
the  South  never  bo  enthusiastic  in  supporting  a  military  movement. 

Milroy,  at  Winchester,  was  first  to  feel  the  advance.  Ewell 
rushed  through  Chester  Gap  into  the  Slienandoah,  and  was  upon 
the  Federals  at  Winchester  almost  before  a  bugle  sounded.  His 
advance  was  taken  for  a  raid  by  a  flying  column,  and  Milroy  pre- 
pared for  battle.  Bot  as  brigade  after  brigade  came  tramping  up, 
he  saw  defeat  staring  him  in  the  face.  The  Confederates  scarcely 
made  a  halt  before  striking  him.  Columns  obliqued  to  the  right 
or  left  to  form  battle  tines  as  they  marched,  and  when  they  attacked 
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they  were  assured  of  victory.  Milroy  has  been  charged  with  many  , 
ugly  things,  one  of  which  was  in  knowing  more  about  browbeating 
non-combatants  than  handling  soldiers,  but  it  will  always  be  remem- 
bered by  friend  and  foe  alike  that  he  did  not  leave  Winchester  that 
day  without  a  fight.  He  was  in  the  same  situation  that  Banks  was 
at  Strasburg  the  year  before,  but,  unlike  Banks,  he  did  not  show 
his  heels  until  obliged  to.  He  had  five  to  one  opposed  to  him,  and 
yet  he  did  not  give  way  until  pushed  with  the  bayonet.  When 
he  did  go  it  was  a  helter-skelter  to  avoid  a  force  already  on  his 
flank,  and  Milroy  and  staff  were  first  at  the  Potomac,  leaving  over 
three  thousand  prisoners  and  nearly  all  his  artillery  in  the  hands  of 
the  Confederates.  Lee  had  planned  this  very  move  among  a 
dozen  others.  He  did  not  want  the  prisoners,  but  he  wanted  the 
six  thousand  muskets  and  the  four  batteries  of  artillery,  and  the 
train-load  of  ammunition  and  supplies  which  fell  into  his  hands 
and  were  used  against  the  Federals  all  through  that  campaign. 

It  was  when  Ewell  had  defeated  Milroy  and  was  pushing  for 
Maryland  that  the  news  reached  Washington.  Lincoln  realized 
what  it  meant.  Taking  down  the  map  he  saw  that  Lee's  army  was 
scattered  over  a  front  of  more  than  seventy-five  miles,  and  in  posi- 
tion to  pass  Hooker's  flanks.  He  also  saw  that  an  attack  would 
break  that  front  at  any  point  and  cut  Lee  in  two,  and  it  was  this 
that  caused  his  famous  dispatch  to  Hooker,  asking  him  if  he  could 
not  break  the  long,  slim  animal  somewhere.  Hooker  could  have 
done  it,  but  the  hue  and  cry  about  protecting  Washington  brought 
him  orders  to  fall  back. 

Ewell  had  not  yet  reached  the  Potomac  when  the  head  of  Long- 
street's  corps  appeared  in  Winchester.  With  a  long  and  steady 
tramp  they  pushed  on,  scarcely  halting  to  prepare  their  meals.  The 
invasion  once  begun  there  must  be  no  lagging.  Hooker  was 
already  falling  back  from  Fredericksburg,  and  ere  long  Ewell 
would  need  support.  Longstreet  was  barely  out  of  the  way  when 
A.  P.  Hill  swung  in  behind  him  from  Fredericksburg,  and  then  the 
grand  movement  was  unfolded  to  all.  A  thousand  Federal  cavalry 
could  have  passed  from  the  Rappahannock  to  Richmond,  but  the 
Federal  government  no  longer  cared  for  the  capture  of  that  city. 
Washington,  Baltimore  and  other  great  Northern  cities  were  of 
more  consequence  and  in  more  danger. 

Ewell's  cavalry  had  already  reached  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania, 
before  Hooker  would  credit  Lee  with  the  intention  of  invading  the 
North.     While  he  had  invaded — while  one  corps  was  already  in 


the  Keystone  State,  a  second  hastening  through  Maryland,  and  the 
head  of  a  third  tramping  down  the  Shenandoah  and  lieaded  for  the 
Potomac,  Hooker  sent  his  cavalry  south  and  gtrnck  the  Confeder- 
ates at  Aldie  and  Upparville.  Stuart  was  there  with  his  troopers  to 
protect  the  flanks  of  the  infantry  filing  through  the  passes  of  the 
Bhie  Ridge,  Even  after  the  cavalry  had  eighted  and  reported  the 
loiig  gray  cohimns,  Hooker  could  not  believe  that  Lee's  whole  army 
was  moving. 

He  had  all  along  flattered  himself  that  Lee  was  making  a  feint 
at  Maryland  to  cover  some  move  on  the  Federal  flank.  Ho  had 
once  tried  the  plan  of  getting  behind  Lee  to  draw  iiim  out,  but 
Jackson  had  got  hehind  him,  with  serious  results.  Lee  was  now 
retaliating.  This  much  for  Hooker:  He  was  hampered  and  handi- 
capped in  a  dozen  ways.  Each  day  brought  him  suggcstiona  and 
instructions  from  the  citizens  at  the  head' of  the  government,  who 
knew  so  little  of  war  that  they  conld  not  have  put  a  squad  of  men 
through  the  simplest  maneuver.  Everything  must  he  sacrificed  to 
protect  Washington,  When  McClellan  followed  Lee  in  1862  he 
had  no  control  over  the  foi-ce  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  Jackson  swept 
it  away.  When  Hooker  started  to  follow  Lee  in  18G3,  he  found  the 
same  queer  state  of  affairs.  The  two  full  brigades  there  were 
ordered  to  join  his  force.  Halleck  couutennanded  the  order. 
Hooker  moved  when  he  realized  Leo's  plans — moved  with  amazing 
celerity,  but  lie  had  offended  Halleck.  The  FciJeral  army  Wiis 
massed  in  Maryland,  everything  in  hand  and  in  the  best  shape  tu 
follow  Lee,  when  Hooker  discouraged  and  disgusted  with  the  policy 
at  Washington,  asked  to  be  relieved  of  his  command.  His  request 
was  granted,  and  Meade  was  called  to  fill  the  place. 

As  the  commander  of  a  grand  army  Hooker  Jiad  met  with  ill-luck 
at  every  move,  but  who  can  say  how  much  of  this  was  the  fault  of 
the  well-meaning  hut  unmilitary  President,  and  the  jealous-minded, 
overbearing  and  block-headed  citizens  who  had  influence? 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  President  was  to  give  Meade  control 
of  the  gaiTison  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  to  assure  him  tliat  the  entire 
Federal  forces  should  be  placed  absolutely  under  his  personal  con- 
trol. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Halleck  was  to  arrest  the  deposed  Hooker 
for  being  in  Washington  without  leave,  although  he  had  no  instruc- 
tions to  report  elsewhere 

The  world  has  asked  why  the  Federal  government  had  to  raise 
three  million  men  to  conquer  six  hundred  thousand,  and  why  it  was 
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four  years  in  bringing  about  that  end.  The  conduct  of  the  admin- 
istration towards  McClellan,  Burnside,  and  Hooker  will  throw  some 
light  on  the  subject. 

When  Lee's  intentions  had  been  fully  developed,  the  President 
issued  the  following  proclamation  : 

"  Whereas,  the  armed  insurrectionary  combinations  now  existing  in  several 
of  the  states  are  tlireatening  to  make  inroads  into  tiie  states  of  Maryland,  Western 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  requiring  immediately  an  additional  military 
force  for  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  and  com- 
mander of  the  army  and  navy  thereof,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  states 
when  called  into  the  actual  service,  do  hereby  call  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States  one  hundred  thousand  militia  from  the  states  following,  namely: 

From  the  state  of  Maryland,  ten  thousand. 

From  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  fifty  thousand. 

From  the  state  of  Ohio,  thirty  thousand. 

From  the  state  of  West  Virginia,  ten  thousand. 

To  be  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  forthwith,  and  to  serve  for 
the  period  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  such  muster  into  said  service,  unless 
sooner  discharged,  to  be  mustered  in  as  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry,  in  propor- 
tions which  will  be  made  known  through  the  War  Department,  which  depart- 
ment will  also  designate  the  several  places  of  rendezvous. 

These  militia  arc  to  be  organized  according  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
volunteer  service,  and  such  orders  as  may  hereafter  be  issued. 

The  states  aforesaid  will  be  respectively  credited  under  the  enrollment  act  for 
the  militia  service  rendered  under  this  proclamation. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN." 

Before  entering  Pennsylvania,  General  Leo  issued  the  following 

address  to  his  army : 

Hbad-quartbrs  Army  Northern  Virginia.  ( 

June  21.  1863.  ) 

While  in  the  enemy's  country  the  following  regulations  for  procuring  supplies 
will  be  strictly  observed,  and  any  violation  of  them  promptly  and  rigorously  pun- 
ished: 

1.  No  private  property  shall  be  injured  or  destroyed  by  any  person  belonging 
to  or  connected  with  the  army,  or  taken,  except  by  the  officers  hereinafter  desig- 
nated. 

2.  The  chiefs  of  the  commissary,  quartermaster,  ordnance,  and  medical  de- 
partments of  Ihe  army  will  make  requisitions  upon  the  local  authorities  or  inhab- 
itants for  the  necessary  supplies  for  their  respective  departments,  designating  the 
places  and  times  of  delivery.  All  persons  complying  with  such  requisitions  shall 
be  paid  the  market  price  for  the  articles  furnished,  if  they  so  desire;  and  the 
officer  making  such  payments  shall  take  duplicate  receipts  for  the  same,  specify- 
ing the  name  of  the  person  paid,  and  the  quantity,  kind,  and  price  of  the  prop- 
erty: one  of  which  receipts  shall  be  at  once  forwarded  to  the  chief  of  the  depart- 
ment to  which  such  officer  is  attached. 
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3.  Should  Ihe  authorities  or  iohabitants  neglect  or  refuse  to  comply  to  such 
requislUooa,  Ihe  supplies  required  will  he  tulieu  from  the  aeai'eat  iuhabitAQta  so 
refusing,  hy  the  order  aail  uuder  the  directions  of  the  respective  chiefs  of  the  de- 
partments named, 

i.  When  any  command  is  detached  from  the  main  body  the  chiefs  of  itie  sev- 
eral departmeats  of  nucU  command  will  procure  supplies  for  Ihe  same,  und  such 
other  stores  as  they  may  he  ordered  to  provide,  iu  the  manner  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  herein  prescribed,  reporting  their  action  to  llie  beads  of  Ibcir  respec- 
tive departments,  to  which  they  will  forward  duplicates  of  ail  vouchers  gives  or 
received. 

5.  All  persons  who  shall  decline  to  receive  payment  for  property  furnished  on 
requisitions,  and  a)l  from  wliom  it  shall  be  necessary  to  take  stores  or  supplies, 
shall  be  furnished  by  the  olHeer  receiving  or  laking  (ho  same  with  a  receipt  speci- 
fying the  kind  and  ipiantily  of  tlie  property  received  or  taken,  as  the  ease  may 
be.  the  name  of  the  person  from  whom  it  was  received  or  taken.  Ihe  command 
for  the  use  of  which  it  was  intended,  and  the  market  price.  A  duplicate  of  said 
receipt  sliall  be  at  once  forwarded  to  the  chief  of  the  depariment  to  which  the 
ofllcer  by  whom  it  is  executed  is  attached. 

0.  If  any  person  shall  remove  or  conceal  property  nece-iaary  for  the  use  of  the 
army,  or  uiiempt  to  do  so,  the  ofBccra  hereinbefore  mentioned  will  cause  such 
property  and  all  olber  property  belonging  to  such  person  that  may  be  required  hy 
Ihe  amiy,  to  be  seized,  and  the  officer  seizing  ihe  same  will  forthwith  report  lo 
the  chief  of  this  deportment  the  kind,  quantity,  and  market  price  of  the  property 
so  seized,  and  the  name  of  the  owner.    By  command  of 

Gkskral  R.  E,  lee. 
n.  H.  Chilton,  A.  A.  and  I.  O. 

Lieutenant-Oeneral  R.  S.  EwBLL,  Oomnianding  Second  Army  Oorpg. 

After  reaching  Pennsylvania,  complaitits  were  made  to  him  by 
farmers  and  others  that  hie  soldiers  were  foraging.  Altliongli  these 
were  comparatively  isolated  instances,  Genera!  Lee  iBsued  the  fol- 
lowing supplementary  address : 


Tm  CommoDdlDg  General  has  observed  with  marked  satisfnctinn  the  conduct 
of  the  troops  on  the  march,  and  confidently  anticipates  results  commensurate 
with  the  high  spirit  they  have  manifesled.  No  troops  could  have  displayed 
greater  fortitude  or  Iretter  performed  the  arduous  marches  of  the  past  ten  days. 
Their  conduct  in  olher  respects  has,  with  few  exceptions,  been  in  keeping  with 
Ibcir  character  as  soldiers,  and  entitles  tliem  to  approbation  iind  praise. 

Thert!  have,  however,  been  instances  of  forgctfulness  on  the  part  of  some  that 
they  have  in  keeping  tlic  yet  unsullied  reputation  of  tlie  army,  and  that  tlic  duties 
exacted  of  us  hy  civilizsiion  and  Christianity  are  not  less  obligatory  in  the  country 
of  tlio  enemy  than  in  our  own.  The  commanding  general  considers  that  no 
greater  disgrace  could  twfall  the  army,  and  through  it  our  whole  people,  than  the 
perpetration  of  the  barbarous  outrages  upon  the  innocent  and  defctiscless,  and 
the  wanton  destruction  of  private  property,  that  have  marked  the  course  of  the 
enemy  in  our  own  country.  Such  proceedings  not  only  disgrace  the  perpetrators 
and  all  connected  with  them,  but  are  subversive  of  the  discipline  and  efficiency 
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of  the  army,  and  destructive  of  the  ends  of  our  present  movement.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  we  make  war  only  upon  armed  men,  and  that  we  cannot  take 
vengeance  for  the  wrongs  our  people  have  suffered  without  lowering  ourselves  in 
the  eyes  of  all  whose  abhorrence  has  been  excited  by  the  atrocities  of  our  enemy, 
and  offending  against  Him  to  whom  vengeance  belongeth,  and  without  whose 
favor  and  support  our  efforts  must  all  prove  in  vain. 

The  commanding  general  therefore  earnestly  exhorts  the  troops  to  abstain  with 
most  scrupulous  care  from  unnecessary  or  wanton  injury  to  private  property;  and 
he  enjoins  upon  all  officers  to  arrest  and  bring  to  summary  punishment  all  who 
shall  in  any  way  offend  against' the  orders  on  this  subject. 

General. 

Governor  Curtin  issued  a  proclamation,  as  also  did  the  governor 
of  Maryland,  calling  for  the  people  to  rally  and  repel  the  invaders, 
and  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia  issued  this,  his  second  appeial; 

Mator's  OFriGB,  Philadelphia,  June  29,  1868, 
Citizens  of  Philadelphia: 

One  naore  appeal  is  made  to  you  in  the  name  of  duty  and  of  manhood.  Tou 
can  close  your  eyes  no  longer  to  the  startling  danger  and  disgrace  which  hang 
over  your  state  and  city.  The  foot  of  the  rebel  is  already  at  the  gates  of  your 
capital,  and  unless  you  arouse  to  instant  action  it  may  in  a  few  days  hence  cross 
your  own  thresholds.  There  is  yet  time  to  prepare  for  defense.  You  number  more 
than  fifty  thousand  able-bodied  men;  the  means  to  arm  and  equip  yourselves  are 
at  hand.  Close  your  manufactories,  work-shops,  and  stores  before  the  stern 
necessity  for  common  safety  makes  it  obligatory.  Assemble  yourselves  forthwith 
for  organization  and  drill.  Come  ready  to  devote  yourselves  to  the  protection  of 
yonr  homes  until  your  services  shall  be  no  longer  needed. 

Spurn  from  you  those  who  would  delude  you  to  inactivity  or  disaffectioiL 
Their  tongues  and  hearts  are  more  false  and  hateful  than  even  the  invaders  of 
your  soil.  Let  no  one  refuse  to  arm  who  will  not  be  able  to  justify  himself  be- 
fore man  and  God  in  sight  of  a  desolated  hearth  or  of  a  dishonored  family. 

ALEXANDER  HENRY, 

MauyoT  of  Philadelphia, 

General  Schenck,  then  in  command  at  Baltimore,  proclaimed 
martial  law,  adding  to  the  general  excitement;  and  proclamations 
were  issued  in  Ohio,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  other  states,  call- 
ing upon  the  militia  to  turn  out  and  help  drive  Lee  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

When  Early  reached  York  he  made  a  requisition  on  the  city  for 
socks,  shoes,  hats  and- provisions,  and  demanded  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  in  cash.  The  goods  demanded  were  furnished  him, 
bnt  only  about  twenty  thousand  dollars  of  the  money  was  raised. 
Before  leaving  he  put  forth  the  following: 
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YoBE.  Pa.,  June  30,  ISSa 
To  lh«  Cititaas  of  Tork  ; 

I  have  abstained  from  burning  the  nulroctd  buildioga  aad  car-sliops  ia  jour 
town,  because  ufter  examinaliOu.  I  am  sutisflcd  tbat  (be  esfely  of  tlic  town  would 
be  eodnngered,  and,  acting  in  the  Bpiril  of  humanily  which  has  ever  characterized 
n^"  goverumeut  aud  Its  military  aulhorllies.  1  do  out  desire  to  iQvolve  the  inuo- 
ceot  with  the  same  punishment  of  the  guilty.  Qad  I  applied  the  i^rch  without 
regard  to  cousequcnoes,  I  would  have  pursued  a  course  that  would  have  been 
fully  vindicated  aa  an  act  of  just  retaliation  for  the  unparalleled  ac;is  of  brtitalily 
perpetrated  by  your  own  array  on  our  soil.  But  wf  dri  not  war  upon  women  and 
children,  and  I  trust  the  treatment  you  have  met  with  at  the  hands  of  my  soldiers 
will  open  your  eyes  to  the  odious  tyraniiy  under  which  it  is  apparent  to  all  you 
are  groaning. 

J.  A.  Eablt.  MajoT-GenenU  C.8. 

While  Longstroet  and  Hill  hatted  at  Chatubersburg  to  see  what 
BtepB  the  Federal  army  now  tinder  Meada  wonld  take,  E\rell  pnehed 
on  for  the  Snsquehanna  ri^er.  Ho  had  long  passed  Carlisle — he 
would  have  been  in  the  siibnrba  of  Harrisburg  in  another  day,  when 
he  was  recalled.  Meade  was  tnocing.  Lee  was  to  be  attacked. 
When  the  order  was  sent  toEwell  to  fall  hack  no  man  knew  where 
the  battle  was  to  be  fonglit,  but  »  battle  was  to  come  soniewhere, 
and  all  realized  it,  Meade  waa  coming  up  —  Lee  was  planning. 
If  Hooker  had  been  puzzled  when  Lee  began  his  movement,  Lee 
was  now  puzzled  to  know  what  Meade  intended.  The  inteulion 
was  to  cut  his  line  of  ciiTiKniinication  and  then  fall  upon  liim  with 
all  force,  and  his  moving  to  checkmate  this  plan  brought  both 
armies  face  to  face  at  Gettysbni-g.  Prisoners  captured  by  the  Fed- 
eral cavalry  reported  that  Lee  had  ordered  !iis  throe  cor]is  to  con- 
centrate east  of  the  mountains,  and  Meade  at  once  hastened  his  ad- 
vance in  the  direction  of  Gettysburg.  Buford  was  first  in  with  his 
cavalry,  and  he  found  Hill's  infantry  already  on  the  ground.  The 
First  Corps  hastened  up  as  the  roar  of  battle  reached  them  afar 
down  the  dusty  road,  and  an  hour  before  noon  tlie  hills  of  Gettys- 
burg were  shaking  under  the  steady  crash  of  musketry  and  the 
bellowing  of  artillery. 


(Sftt|sbttrg — tje  I'irst  fag^ 


O  one  battle  of  the  war  has  been  the  subject  of  bo  much 
acrimonious  debate  and  stubborn  dispute,  and  yet 
friend  and  foe  have  ever  agreed  on  one  thing — that 
Gettysburg  was  not  willingly  chosen  by  either  side 
as  a  great  battle-ground.  Meade  moved  to  cut  Lee's 
communications — Lee  pushed  Hill  forward  to  prevent.  As  Hill's 
men  poured  through  the  mountain  gap  on  the  Cashtown  road 
Buford's  cavalry  were  coming  up.  Federal  and  Confederate  had 
found  each  other — a  fight  was  the  natural  result.  The  First  Corps 
came  up — Hill  re-inforced  his  lines.  The  Eleventh  Corps  came  up 
— Hill  brought  his  last  man  into  action.  A  single  shot  from  a 
Federal  trooper's  carbine  had  brought  on  a  conflict  which  was  to 
involve  two  hundred  thousand  men  in  a  whirlwind  of  flame,  and 
smoke  and  death.  From  noon  until  two  o'clock  Hill's  corps  stood 
up  against  the  two  Federal  Corps,  giving  ground  here — gaining 
ground  there,  and  at  one  point  having  three  entire  regiments  cap- 
tured at  a  dash.  Ewell  was  coming — he  was  there  before  three 
o'clock.  He  sent  two  divisions  into  the  fight,  and  Howard  was 
flanked  both  right  and  left.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  fall  back, 
and  right  gallantly  did  his  men  contest  every  foot  of  ground. 
Howard's  heaviest  artillery  had  been  left  on  Cemetery  Ridge  as 
he  passed  through  the  town  to  attack  Hill.  This  precaution  saved 
it,  and  his  command  as  well.  So  fierce  was  the  Confederate  attack 
when  Ewell  got  into  position  that  the  guns  would  doubtless  have 
been  captured.  As  Howard  was  pushed  back  through  the  town 
this  artillery  was  let  loose  upon  the  Confederate  pursuit,  and  that 
pursuit  was  checked.  Howard  fell  back  behind  his  guns  and  would 
not  yield  another  inch.  He  thus,  almost  by  accident  selected  the 
Federal  position  for  the  fighting  to  come.  When  night  fell  Howard 
and  Hill  confronted  each  other-— both  waiting.  They  were  but 
two  cards  in  the  great  game  being  played.  The  hand  of  destiny 
was  to  deal  them  out — no  one  could  say  who  would  win. 
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Moitde  and  Lee  were  separated  by  the  monntains,  btit  thej  moved 
aa  if  one  voice  tiad  iaeucd  orders  to  both.  Each  knew  what  liad 
occurred  at  Gettysburg — each  pushed  forward  to  be  tliere  on  the 
morrow.  They  were  marching  under  the  hot  afternoon  sun — when 
night  fell — when  the  stars  came  ont — when  midnight  cast  its  grim 
shadows  upon  mountain  and  valley.  Tlie  Federal  position  had 
been  selected  by  accident;  Lee  must  search  for  his.  Through  the 
gloom  the  lines  in  gray  hurried  on — through  the  gloom  the  lines 
ill  blue  pressed  forward.  Gettysburg  had  been  sprinkled  with  blood. 
Fate  had  waved  its  gory  hand,  and  the  shadow  had  been  seen  against 
the  Slimmer  sky  twenty-five  miles  away. 

No  man  could  have  been  persuaded  on  the  first  of  July  that 
Ewell's  failure  to  drive  Howard  beyond  Cemetery  Ridge  was  to 
defeat  Lee  two  days  after,  yet  such  was  tlie  case.  He  had  orders 
from  Lee  to  be  cautious.  Repulsing  Howard's  attack  and  driving 
him  beyond  Gettysburg  was  as  far  as  he  dared  go  under  orders 
received.  A  part  of  bis  corps  had  not  fired  a  gnn  to  nceompliBh  tliis. 
Had  he  brought  up  his  whole  command  and  hurled  it  upon  Howard 
at  Knndown  he  iiiust  have  carried  the  FL'deral  position.  With  Lee 
on  Cemetery  Ridge,  and  holding  the  key-hills.  Meade  would  not 
liave  attacked  him.  Had  Ewell  gone  beyond  his  orders  Gettysburg 
would  have  scarcely  been  mentioned  in  history,  bnt  he  obeyed  the 
letter  rmd  the  spirit,  and  waited. 

The  first  day's  fight  decided  nothing.  The  gallant  Reynolds  had 
been  killed  and  Howard  had  been  driven.  Each  side  had  captured 
abftut  the  same  number  of  prisoners,  and  the  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  an  offset,  Howard  had  taken  a  strong  position — 
Ewell  was  satisfied  to  leave  him  there  for  the  night.  The  camp  fires 
of  Federal  and  Confederate  twinkled  in  the  summer  evening,  and 
the   wounded   men   who  could  crawl,  dragged  themselves  to  "Wil- 
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loughby  Run  in  search  of  water.  At  ten  o'clock  there  was  scarcely 
a  sound  to  tell  men  that  war  liad  raged  across  those  fields.  In  the 
ripening  wheat  where  the  pickets  lay  hidden  the  crickets  chirped 
without  fear,  and  in  the  tall  grass  ready  for  the  scythe  one  heard 
the  whir  of  insects  as  tliey  sailed  about.  Wliat  would  the  morrow 
bring! 

Meade  had  sent  Hancock  forward  to  inspect  the  Federal  position 
and  pronounce  upon  it.  Hancock's  report  as  to  its  strength  brought 
orders  to  mass  the  army  there.  One  of  the  Federal  corps  was  thirty 
miles  away,  bnt  when  the  order  came  the  march  was  begun,  and  no 
man  rested  until  the  lines  swung  into  position  at  Gettysbnrg.     Lee 
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bad  sent  forward  to  learo  of  the  fight,  and  Ewell's  report  harried 
op  Longstreet.  The  choice  of  positions  had  gone  to  the  Federals. 
Lee  must  take  the  poorer  one  and  make  the  best  of  it.  He  has 
been  censured  fur  not  retreating.  Daring  the  night  of  the  first  of 
July,  Ewell  and  Hill  conld  have  fallen  back  witbont  molestation,  and 
before  noon  next  day  the  whole  Confederate  army  conld  have  beeo 
massed.  But  he  did  not  know  until  the  mflming  of  the  second  the 
real  strength  of  Meade's  position.  He  could  not  know  that  Meade 
would  be  able  to  bring  his  whole  army  np  before  the  Confederate 
attack.  There  had  been  no  close  inspection  of  the  ground  by  Ewell 
or  Hill,  and  their  reports  go  to  show  that  they  deemed  the  Confed- 
erate position  the  more  advantageons. 

So  the  night  wore  on,  and  the  women  and  children  of  Gettysborg 
heard  no  Goands  to  break  their  slnmbera.  Half  a  regiment  of  Con- 
federates could  have  crept  out  in  the  darkness  and  seized  Eoimd 
Top  and  intrenched  themselves  there.  The  other  half  could  have 
taken  possession  of  Gulp's  Hill  without  firing  a  shot.  Those  were 
the  keys  of  the  Federal  position,  and  yet  they  were  unguarded. 
Next  morning  it  vras  too  late.  Wlien  the  eyes  of  the  Confederates 
turned  that  way  Federal  bayonets  glittered  among  the  thickets. 


(Sfttustinrj — Hit  Stcoiii)  iaj. 


tyr^^ST    is  daybreak  of    tho    second  of  July,   1S63.     On   the 

f  hills — in  the  valleys — spread  over  fields— ^hidden  in  the 
'.'  woods  around  Gettysburg,  are  two  hundred  thousand  men 
making  ready  for  a  terrible  battle. 
In  the  gray  of  morning  one  can  hear  the  chirp  of  birds 
in  the  orchards,  and  the  lowing  of  cattle  in  the  pastures..  It  is  a 
glorious  morning,  The  efey  is  without  a  cloud,  and  a  slight  breeze 
riffles  across  the  wheat  fields  and  rustles  the  leaves  of  the  apple 
trees.  A  hundred  thousand  men  are  awake  and  moving  before 
there  is  a  flush  in  the  east.  When  the  sun  shows  his  face  to  the 
world  he  looks  down  upon  two  armies  ready  to  begin  their  bloody 
work. 

Mark  every  point  well,  for  this  is  to  be  the  grapple  of  the  war — 
a  field  to  live  forever  in  history. 

The  life  of  a  nation  is  at  stake.  Defeat  here  will  tear  a  hundred 
leaves  from  the  histories  of  republics. 

Hill  and  Ewell  were  liere  tlie  day  before — Longstreet  and  Lee 
have  come  up  after  midnight — Howard  is  here — Doubleday  is 
ready  for  another  battle — Flancock  is  ordering  more  artillery  to 
the  defense  of  Cemetery  Ridge.  Tlie  Second,  Fifth,  and  Sixth 
Corps  are  coming  up,  some  of  the  brigades  in  the  first  on  the 
double-quick,  and  the  music  of  bands  and  the  tap  of  drums  are 
heard  everywhere,  Sedgwick  and  liis  Sixth  mnst  march  thirty 
miles  to  reach  the  field,  but  they  are  hurrying  up,  determined  to  be 
counted  in  when  the  fight  is  hottest. 

From  daybreak  to  eight  o'clock,  one  standing  on  Hound  Top  can 
see  regiments,  bngades,  and  divisions  moving  in  every  direction. 
Guns  are  slowly  brought  into  position,  gaps  filled,  ammunition 
brought  up.  The  Federal  lines  are  slowly  pushed  out  until  they 
reach  a  front  of  five  miles,  and  Lee  must  push  out  his  lines  to  cover 
the  same  front.  Following  the  hills  and  key-points,  the  Federal 
lines  bend  almost  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe.    Lee  cannot  conform 
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to  this,  but  his  lines  describe  a  crescent,  with  his  choicest  troops 
and  best  guns  at  points  most  exposed.  Slocuin's  Twelfth  Corps  is 
opposite  Ewell — Howard  is  opposite  Hill — Sickles  is  opposite  Long- 
street.  Meade  reported  to  the  committee  on  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  that  he  had  between  ninety-five  thousand  and  one  hundred 
thousand  men  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg.  Lee's  report  placed  his 
fighting  force  at  sixty-two  thousand  men.  Davis  says  those  figures 
were  exact.  Confederate  reports  now  in  the  archives  of  the  gov- 
ernment give  the  force  at  sixty  thousand.  Confederate  reports  say 
Lee  left  Virginia  with  less  than  seventy  thousand  men,  and  deduct- 
ing for  cavalry  oflE  on  raids,  guards,  details,  and  stragglers,  they 
insist  that  he  could  not  have  had  over  sixty-five  thousand  men  on 
the  field  that  day. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  whole  of  the  Federal  army 
is  in  position  except  Sedgwick's  Corps,  the  head  of  which  is  yet 
fifteen  miles  away,  and  the  Fifth  Corps,  which  has  a  march  of  ten. 
Then  the  rumble  of  cannon  wheels  and  the  tramp  of  men  is  hushed. 

Ten  o'clock  comes  and  silence  continues. 

At  eleven  o'clock  most  of  the  men  are  lying  down  in  line.  Aides 
and  orderlies  rush  here  and  there,  but  not  a  musket  breaks  the 
stillness. 

It  is  noon  by  the  clocks  in  the  houses  of  Gettysburg,  and  yet 
there  has  been  no  advance. 

That  waiting  means  much.  Lee  has  seen  that  the  Federal  posi- 
tion is  well-nigh  impregnable.  Meade  has  seen  that  the  Confeder- 
ate position  is  scarcely  inferior.  If  Meade  moves  out  to  attack,  Lee 
has  the  advantage.  If  Lee  moves  out,  he  must  be  defeated.  Stand 
to-day  where  Howard  lield  the  center  that  morning,  and  you  will 
aflirm  that  assertion.  Meade  was  waiting  for  Lee  to  attack — Lee 
was  waiting  for  Meade.  That  was  why  the  hours  slipped  past  and 
the  clocks  struck  again  and  again.  Every  hour  was  a  loss  to  Lee. 
Two  Federal  corps  had  swung  into  position  since  sunrise.  Every 
hour  was  a  gain  to  Meade.  Sedgwick  and  Sykes  were  coming  up, 
and  every  regiment  in  both  corps  was  a  stone  wall. 

Confederate  military  writers  say  that  Lee  intended  to  attack  at 
sunrise.  Indeed,  his  orders  for  such  a  movement  are  on  record. 
He  had  realized  that  Round  Top  was  the  key  of  the  whole  field, 
and  Longstreet  was  ordered  to  mass  and  attack.  The  rising  sun 
was  to  be  his  signal,  and  had  he  hurled  his  corps  against  that  hill  at 
that  early  hour  he  must  have  captured  it.     But  somebody  blun- 
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dered — orders  miscarried,  or  were  not  imderstood,  and  instead  of 
attacking  at  sunrise  Longatreet  was  not  ready  at  noon. 

The  clocks  liuve  struck  one,  two,  three,  yet  Meade  is  not  anxioae 
to  leave  his  strong  position  and  daah  his  troops  across  the  open 
fields  against  Lee.  It  is  a  wise  decision.  If  there  is  anything 
humane  in  war,  it  is  a  hnmane  decision.  IjCo  mnet  attack.  It  is 
too  late  now  to  retreat.  He  planned  for  a  battle  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  it  is  ready  for  him.  At  half-past  three  o'clock,  just  as  the  first 
regiment  of  Sykes'  Corps  comes  limping  up,  a  move  is  seen  on  the 
Confederate  front,  and  every  Federal  springs  to  his  feet.  There  is 
to  be  an  attack  all  along  the  Federal  front,  but  the  real  movement 
is  against  Sickles,  who  has  thrown  a  part  of  his  force  ont  in  front 
of  Round  Top  as  a  further  precaution  against  a  sudden  surprise. 

Boom!  The  voice  of  that  single  cannon  has  scarcely  echoed 
across  the  fields,  when  there  comes  a  crash  of  artillery  which  makes 
the  hill-tops  shake.  One  can  count  the  explosions  at  first,  but  after 
three  or  four  minutes  individual  sounds  merge  into  one  tremen- 
dous crash  which  heaven's  thunderbolts  never  equalled.  Hill  thun- 
ders— Eweil  thunders — Longstheet  makes  the  earth  rock  under  the 
wheels  of  his  cannon  as  he  paves  the  way  for  a  dash  at  Sickles,  and 
over  Sickles  to  Round  Top.  Under  cover  of  the  smoke  his  lines 
are  forming.  Uood  places  himself  at  the  head  of  one  division — 
McLaws  at  the  head  of  the  other.  At  four  o'clock  the  fire  of  artil- 
lery ceases  and  the  colamns  move  out. 

Meade  knows  what  is  coming.  He  knows  where  the  heaviest 
blow  will  fall,  and  he  is  conferring  personally  with  Sickles  when 
the  cannonading  begins.  He  had  thirty  minutes  to  prepare  for  the 
infantry  attack,  and  he  loses  not  a  moment.  The  artillery  fire  is 
appalling,  and  from  the  Confederate  position  it  seems  as  if  the 
ground  in  front  of  Round  Top  must  be  swept  clear.  But  it  is  not. 
The  Federals  also  take  cover  in  the  ravines  and  behind  the  ridges 
and  are  neither  demoralized  nor  badly  cut  up.  They  are  ready  in 
line  when  the  gray  masses  move  out. 

The  instant  the  Confederates  move  out,  every  Federal  gun  which 
can  be  brought  to  bear  is  turned  npon  them,  and  Siekles  braces  him- 
self for  the  shock.  There  is  no  halting  by  the  Confederates — no 
giving  way  by  the  Federals ;  twenty  thousand  men  move  as  one— a 
mighty  battering-ram  faced  with  steel.  A  living  wall  of  twenty 
tliousand  men  stands  firm  to  receive  the  blow.  A  rush,  a  cheer,  and 
the  shock  comes.  For  the  next  ten  minutes  on  that  mile  and  a  half 
of  front  men  use  the  bayonet.     Lines  are  broken,  and  blue  and  gray 
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are  mixed  in  a  mob.  Then  the  impetus  of  the  Confederate  wave 
begins  to  tell,  and  Sickles  is  pressed  slowly  back.  He  will  not 
retreat,  but  he  can  be  pushed  off  his  feet  by  the  greater  force. 

As  Sickles'  lines  are  gradually  pushed  back  over  the  broken 
ground,  three  or  four  brigades  cut  loose  from  Sykes  and  come  to 
his  assistance.  The  new  lines  form  across  a  meadow — over  a  high- 
way— under  the  peach  trees,  and  stretch  out  toward  the  pines  at  the 
base  of  Round  Top.  They  are  going  to  stop  the  advance  of  McLaws 
right  there,  but  it  will  require  some  terrible  fighting  to  do  it. 
Every  man  in  Longstreet's  corps  knows  to  gain  that  hill  is  to  gain  a 
victory  over  Meade's  whole  array,  and  they  cheer  as  they  rush  upon 
the  Federal  bayonets.  Every  Federal  likewise  realizes  the  import- 
ance of  the  position,  and  men  die  in  their  tracks  sooner  than  yield 
the  ground.  Again  and  again  McLaws  gathers  his  Texans  in  hand 
and  throws  them  at  this  or  that  point,  but  he  meets  a  firm  line  every- 
where. In  the  peach  orchard  the  fight  is  a  struggle  between  savages. 
The  Texans  charge  there  as  many  as  five  times  before  they  get  a  foot- 
hold. How  anyone  remains  alive  undej*  that  terrible  Federal  fire 
is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  war.  It  is  one  continuous  crash  of  mus- 
ketry, so  coolly  delivered  that  every  man  is  a  target.  Peach  trees 
as  large  as  a  man's  leg  are  cut  down  by  bullets,  and  rocks  in  the  line 
of  that  fire  are  marked  hundreds  of  times. 

Five  o'clock  finds  the  struggle  growing  fiercer.  At  six  o'clock  it 
is  terrific.  At  sundown  the  Confederates  have  slowly  pushed 
Sickles  back  until  he  has  to  be  again  re-inforced  to  hold  his  ground. 

Two  thousand  dead  men  are  lying  between  Seminary  Ridge  and 
Sickles'  lines  when  the  stars  come  out  and  the  clash  of  war  dies 
away  in  sullen  growls.  Sickles  has  been  wounded,  and  the  soil  has 
drank  deeply  of  some  of  the  best  blood  in  his  corps. 

Hood  and  his  Texans  have  charged  directly  at  Round  Top,  and 
the  first  rush  almost  carries  it.  He  has  no  skirmishers  to  lead  the 
way,  but  charges  in  solid  lines  with  cheers  which  are  heard  above 
the  roar  of  artillery.  There  should  have  been  a  Federal  division  on 
that  hill.  There  is  not  a  full  regiment  there.  The  Federal  line 
should  have  rested  its  flank  on  the  slope  as  it  stretched  away 
across  the  peach  orchard.  That  flank  is  a  hundred  rods  away,  leaving 
a  gap  through  which  whole  brigades  rush  without  meeting  a  foe. 
The  gray  wave  is  at  the  base  of  Round  Top  when  the  few  Federals 
at  the  summit  open  fire,  and  re-inforcements  are  hurried  forward. 
Artillery  can  be  used  up  there,  but  men  must  drag  the  guns  up  by 
hand.     In  a  wild,  frenzied  mob,  lines  broken  and  oflScers  and  men 
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mingled,  the  Texans  swarm  up  the  slope  and  rally  at  its  crest.  They 
are  too  late  1  They  have  reached  the  crest  of  Eound  Top,  but  can 
they  hold  it  ? 

As  the  Confederates  rush  np  one  side  the  Federals  are  cluiibing 
the  other.  They  meet  at  the  creat,  and  that  is  the  bell-spot  of 
GettjHbnrg.  Lines  do  not  advance,  but  mobs  of  men  sway  back 
and  forth  over  the  rocks  and  through  the  thickets,  howling,  scream- 
ing and  shedding  blood.  No  prisoners  are  taken  here.  When 
these  mobs  sway  upon  and  into  each  other,  muskets  blaze,  steel 
flashes,  and  tiie  frenzied  living  trampled  over  the  gory  dead.  Men 
who  are  pierced  with  the  bayonet  draw  the  stock  of  the  musket 
from  the  enemy's  grasp  and  die  trying  to  pull  the  horrible  weapon 
from  the  gaping  wound.  Thereare  dead  here  who  have  their  skulls 
beaten  in — there  are  wounded  here  who  have  been  knocked  sense- 
less by  stones  and  rocks. 

For  forty  minutes  this  bloody  struggle  snrgcs  to  and  fro  over  the 
crest,  and  then  the  Confederates  begin  to  give  way.  The  Federals 
advance  with  renewed  enthusiasm,  and  Hood's  division  is  soon 
hnrled  into  the  fields  below,  shattered  and  broken,  but  stubbornly 
sticking  to  the  advance  position.  Fat«  lias  scored  another  march 
against  Lee.  Hill  could  have  taken  Round  Top  on  the  iiret  day 
without  seeing  a  blue  coat.  Longatreet  could  have  carried  it  on 
the  morning  of  the  second  day  witliout  the  loss  of  a  hundred  men. 
Hood  wins  it  in  the  evening  at  a  fearful  cost,  but  he  cannot  hold  it. 

The  Confederate  center,  under  Hill,  has  moved  up  slowly  and 
cautiously.  It  is  a  grand  advance  of  regiments  and  brigades,  which 
moved  with  flyin;^  banners,  fliishing  steel  .and  peals  of  artillery. 
The  First,  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Corps  are  to  feel  the  sfiock  of  the 
assault,  but  the  great  blow  is  to  be  struck  at  tiie  Eleventh.  From 
the  moment  Hill  leaves  bis  position  ho  is  under  the  Federal  artil- 
lery iire.  Shot  and  shell  tear  through  brigades  until  all  order  is 
lost  in  a  wild  rush  to  get  out  of  line  of  the  fire,  bnt  the  advance  can- 
not be  checked.  If  he  can  prevent  the  center  from  re-inforcing 
Sickles,  Longstreet  may  win.  This  is  bis  object,  and  be  did  not 
mean  a  hot  fight ;  bnt,  once  the  troops  get  under  fire  they  cannot 
be  held  back.  All  along  the  center  is  a  steady  sheet  of  flanie  and  a 
continuous  thunder,  but  Hill  batters  in  vain.  Where  one  portion 
of  his  lines  gain  ground,  another  portion  loses,  and  as  night  falls  he 
has  secured  no  advantage,  and  has  lost  a  thonsand  men, 

Ewell,  holding  the  Confederate  left  opposite  the  Federal  right, 
has  more  cover  for  his  assaulting  columns,  and  has  attacked  with 
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a  grim  determination  to  win.  He  means  all  the  fight  he  can  get, 
and  he  gets  plenty.  For  the  first  hour  every  advance  receives  a 
bloody  check.  From  five  to  six  he  gains  ground.  From  six  to 
seven  the  breastworks  hastily  thrown  up  by  the  Federals  are  cap- 
tured and  recaptured  three  or  four  times,  and  regiments  stand  up 
and  deliver  volleys  at  each  other  with  less  than  three  hundred  feet 
between  them.  They  are  fighting  as  the  sun  goes  down — as  dark- 
ness comes  on — as  the  harvest  moon  throws  its  white  light  over 
field,  highway,  and  forest.  Ewell  cannot  gain  another  rod  of 
ground,  but  he  will  not  let  go  of  a  foot  of  the  line  he  has  won. 
The  Texans  have  won  and  lost  Hound  Top.  Hill  has  won  nothing, 
but  his  attack  was  a  diversion. 

Is  this  sufficient  to  encourage  the  sixty  thousand  to  renew  the 
attack  next  day  against  the  ninety-five  thousand  ?  Each  corps  com- 
mander thinks  it  is,  and  Lee  is  of  the  same  opinion.  He  can  fall 
back,  or  he  can  move  by  the  flank,  but  he  will  do  neither.  On  the 
morrow  he  will  carry  his  banners  over  Cemetery  Kidge. 

Sickles  has  lost  ground  on  the  left,  and  the  Federal  right  has 
been  driven,  but  Meade  has  saved  Round  Top,  and  Sykes  and  Sedg- 
wick are  up  and  in  position.  Longstreet  has  done  his  best — Ewell 
has  done  his  best,  and  Hill  has  battered  at  the  center  in  vain. 
Meade  is  encouraged — even  enthusiastic. 

Few  men  will  sleep  to-night.  The  pickets  thrown  forward  are 
in  some  places  not  over  two  hundred  feet  apart.  Meade  must 
shorten  his  line  to  remove  the  salient  or  horseshoe.  Lee  must 
shorten  his  for  tlie  work  of  the  morrow.  On  either  side  brigades 
are  changing  position  and  artillery  moving.  Ewell  must  be  driven 
back.  Under  cover  of  darkness  the  Federal  commander  masses  a 
corps  in  position  to  strike  him  as  soon  as  daylight  comes. 

And  under  this  harvest  moon,  with  the  night  breeze  singing  ten 
thousand  requiems  in  the  pines — with  Heaven  looking  pityingly 
down  on  the  blood-stained  meadows — with  the  torn  and  trampled 
wheat  fields  burdened  with  the  dead  and  the  dying,  we  pass  the 
pickets  and  move  down  into  the  slaughter-pen. 

And  this  is  war  ! 

Fences  leveled — walls  battered  down — orchards  swept  as  by  a 
cyclone!  Blue  and  gray  intermingled — dead — dying!  Gray  and 
blue  intermingled — dismembered — shattered — each  one  the  center 
of  a  horrible  pool  of  blood ! 

For  each  one  of  these  dead  some  one  will  grieve — some  home  be 
desolated — some  other  life  desolated. 
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Cannon  and  musket  are  lieard  no  more — the  rush  of  living  lines 
has  been  stayed  by  the  durkness.  But,  with  hands  held  up  in  pity — 
with  eyefi  full  of  terror — with  voices  which  no  longer  seem  human, 
ten  tliou&imd  wounded  men  cry  out  in  anguish. 

On  the  right— in  tho  center — on  the  left— everywhere  on  that 
fi-ont  is  heard  the  groan  of  despair — the  call  for  aid— the  shriek 
of  pain,  as  the  poor  victim  seeks  to  turn,  or  to  drag  himself  within 
the  lines. 

Let  the  niglit  wind  whisper  softly — the  moon  be  with  tltPin 
through  the  awful  night,  War  is  not  yet  satisfied.  To-morrow  is 
to  add  to  their  number — to  the  list  of  tho  dead. 
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AY  Is  breaking  again.  At  the  close  of  the  second  day's 
light  Swell  had  secured  a  position  on  the  Federal  right, 
from  which  Meade  determined  to  drive  him  at  any  cost 
While  he  had  a  lodgment  among  the  Federal  breast- 
works and  rifle-pits  he  had  a  base  from  which  to  drive  a 
further  wedge.  He  knew  what  would  come  with  daylight,  and  he 
had  reformed  his  lines  and  made  all  preparations. 

It  is  not  yet  light  in  the  woods  when  Ewell  pushes  forward  to 
assault  the  Federals.  His  lines  have  advanced  but  a  few  hundred 
feet  when  they  find  the  Federals  pushing  forward  to  attack  them. 

Neither  Hill  nor  Longstreet  are  advancing,  but  Ewell  has  not 
been  engaged  five  minutes  before  the  crash  of  musketry  and  the 
roar  of  cannon  sounds  all  along  the  line,  and  the  awful  work  of  the 
third  day  had  begun.  But  the  real  fight  is  between  Slocum  and 
Ewell.  The  one  is  determined  to  crush  the  other,  and  the  bravery 
exhibited  by  blue  and  gray  on  that  flank  was  never  excelled  in  war's 
history.  Lines  of  gray  rush  forward  through  the  smoke  to  find 
lines  of  blue  standing  as  firm  as  the  hills  under  them,  and  whole 
companies  fire  into  each  other  at  such  close  range  that  the  flames 
burn  the  clothing  of  the  dead  and  wounded.  When  the  gray  lines 
roll  back  the  blue  lines  follow,  and  there  is  another  shock  and 
another  hand  to  hand  struggle. 

Ewell's  first  advance  drove  the  Federal  lines.  In  the  rebound 
he  loses  more  than  he  has  won.  Then  Ewell  is  pushed  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  but  he  rallies  and  crushes  Slocum  back.  So  it  is  for  hours — 
a  wave  of  war  rolling  back  and  forth  in  its  eflEorts  to  beat  down  the 
living  walls  which  imprison  it.  At  nine  in  the  morning  Ewell  puts 
forward  fresh  troops,  and  then  the  climax  comes.  Above  the 
steady  crash  of  musketry  and  the  roar  of  artillery  the  shouts  of  the 
advancing  Confederates  can  plainly  be  heard  as  they  advance  to 
the  last  grapple. 

On  come  the  gray  lines,  massed  for  assault,  some  singing,  some 
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cheering — all  reailj  to  die.     The  blue  answers  cheer  for  cheer,  and 

then  comtjs  the  sh.ock.  Slocum  said  it  was  the  cooleflt,  fiercest 
fighting  he  ever  saw.  Biriiey  said  he  never  saw  such  reckless  fear 
of  death.  Geary  said  the  Confederates  charged  into  his  Hues  again 
and  again,  and  no  fire  eould  push  them  back.  Swell  said,  aa  his 
men  closed  in  for  the  climax;  "Snch  fighting  must  soon  decide 
the  day  or  leave  no  one  alive  to  fight." 

Slocum  stands  firm  for  half  an  honr.  Then,  as  the  fire  of  several 
regiments  begins  to  slacken  for  want  of  ammunition,  the  Confed- 
erates begin  to  push  him.  Reinforcements  are  sent  from  the  Sixth 
Corps,  artillery  advances,  aud  then  Ewell  has  to  give  way  in  turn. 
He  had  done  his  best.  Slowly  the  gray  lines  are  pushed  back  over 
the  windrows  of  dead  and  wounded  —  fighting  grimly  — dying  sul- 
lerdy,  and  an  hour  before  noon  Slocum  has  recovered  all  the  ground 
lost  the  day  before,  and  Lee  has  played  another  card  and  lost.  He 
bus  only  one  more  left. 

From  eleven  until  two  o'clock  there  is  a  treacherous  armistice, 
broken  now  on  the  right  by  the  boom  of  a  cannon  —  in  the  center 
by  the  fire  of  sharpsliootera  —  on  the  left  by  a  ripple  of  musketry. 
Ewell  has  lost,  Lee  has  in  turn  attacked  both  wings,  and  both 
attacks  have  been  repulsed.  He  is  now  to  attack  the  center.  Every 
man  in  both  armies  knows  where  the  blow  is  to  fall,  and  one  has 
but  to  cast  his  eyes  over  that  center  to  realize  at  what  cot-t  Leo  will 
attack.  Every  exposed  situation  has  been  fortified,  hundreds  of 
rifle-pita  excavated,  and  every  ravine  will  be  packed  with  Federal 
infantry.  Tliere  are  stone  walls,  hills  and  ridges  as  natural  covera 
for  the  defenders,  and  no  field  of  war  has  offered  better  positions 
for  artillery.  The  Federal  artillery  on  Cemetery  Ridge  can  pour 
in  its  fire  over  the  Jieads  of  the  infantry  on  the  slopes,  and  the  grim 
cannon  in  position  on  Cemetery  Hili  will  enfilade  all  the  front  at 
grape  and  ciinister  range. 

Meade  is  ready  at  iidoii — Lee  not  until  two  o'clock.  One  by  one 
liis  guns  are  massed  in  the  center,  his  choicest  troops  put  forward 
as  a  wedge,  and  wjien  he  takes  :i  last  survey  of  iiis  lines  he  feels 
that  the  climax  of  three  days  of  terrific  figliting  is  at  hand.  Every 
order  has  been  carried  out — every  suggestion  considered.  If  he 
can  penetrate  the  Federal  center  Meade  is  beaten.  If  he  fails  to 
do  it,  he  must  fall  back  to  the  Potomac. 

At  two  o'clock  white  there  is  almost  perfect  silence  over  that 
great  battlefield,  the  sudden  boom  of  a  gun  is  heard  from  Lee'e 
center.     Its  echoes  are  yet  rolling  back  and   forth  from  hill  to  hill 
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when  there  comes  a  crash  as  if  the  heavens  and  the  earth  had  met. 
Lee  has  opened  with  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery. 
Meade  has  massed  eighty  or  more  guns  in  the  center  to  reply,  and 
now  two  hundred  and  fifty  cannon  began  their  awful  din. 

An  officer  standing  within  thirty  feet  of  three  six-pounders  which 
are  being  rapidly  fired  must  shout  his  orders.  One  standing  as  near 
as  that  to  a  full  battery  can  not  hear  a  thunder-clap  in  the  sky 
above.  The  roar  of  twenty  pieces  of  artillery  will  drown  ordinary 
voices  half  a  mile  away.  McClellan  had  sixty  or  seventy  guns 
massed  at  Malvern  Hill,  and  dishes  were  shaken  down  in  houses  six 
miles  away.  The  cannonade  at  the  first  Bull  Run  was  as  nothing 
compared  to  subsequent  battles,  and  yet  the  reverberations  were 
distinctly  heard  in  Washington,  twenty  miles  away.  The  cannon- 
ade at  Fredericksburg  toppled  down  farm-house  chimneys  eight 
miles  distant,  and  was  heard  twenty-five  miles.  Think,  then,,  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  arti!lery,  many  of  them  Parrott 
guns,  massed  on  the  crest  of  hills  and  all  firing  as  fast  as  men  can 
serve  them !  Men  become  giddy  and  stagger,  and  houses  seem  to 
lift  off  tlieir  foundations.  In  ten  minutes  after  the  first  gun  is  fired, 
one  can  no  longer  distinguish  single  reports.  All  reports  are  con- 
solidated into  one  terrible  roar,  which  alarms  cattle  in  the  fields 
twenty  miles  away,  and  is  plainly  heard  by  human  ears  forty  miles 
distant.  Regiments  on  the  flanks  of  that  awful  artillery  fire  cannot 
believe  that  a  single  Federal  regiment  can  hold  its  position  half  an 
hour. 

Solid  shot  of  all  weights  —  shells  of  every  make  and  form  — 
whir  and  whistle  and  shriek  through  the  air.  The  eartli  is  plowed 
and  furrowed  and  torn  as  if  ice-bergs  had  grounded  there.  The 
rocks  are  rent  and  riven.  Some  of  the  stone  walls  are  battered 
down  and  crushed  in  fragments. 

In  talkintr  with  Confederates  who  were  in  the  center  that  day,  I 
have  many  times  asked  for  the  particulars  of  the  damage  done  by 
the  Federal  fire.  All  answered  alike.  Its  effect  was  terribly 
demoralizing,  but  not  so  destructive  as  one  would  imagine.  Hun- 
dreds of  shot  and  shell  flew  over  their  heads  and  hurt  no  one. 
Others  struck  into  bodies  of  men  getting  into  position  for  assault, 
and  opened  lanes  through  whole  brigades.  Here  and  there  a  shell 
mutilated  a  dozen  men,  killed  three  or  four  horses,  or  dismounted  a 
cannon,  but  Lee's  entire  loss  by  the  whole  cannonade  did  not 
amount  to  five  hundred  men. 

On  the  Federal  side  the  loss  was  no  greater  —  the  demoralization 


about  the  same.  The  best  troops  in  the  world  will  not  stand  in  line 
niider  artillL'ry  fire.  If  they  are  moving  it  is  difEereut,  and  the 
wliir  of  shot  and  ecream  of  shell  are  part  of  the  progrntnme.  The 
Confederates  planted  almost  every  shot  into  tlie  Federal  position, 
and  for  a  time  every  living  thing  sought  cover.  Showers  of  dirt, 
Qnng  high  in  air  by  tlie  shells,  descended  upon  men  lying  in  the 
ravines,  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  two  of  the  artillerists  in 
Thomas'  battery  were  killed  by  stones  flung  out  by  shot  or  shell. 
A  Confederate  sbot  which  strack  a  breastwork  flung  a  jagged  splin- 
ter more  than  two  Imndi-ed  feet  at  right  angles  and  killed  one  man 
and  broke  the  arm  of  a  second.  Tha  Federal  guns  were  sbort  of 
ammunition  on  the  start,  and  throughout  the  cannonade  the  iire  was 
slower  and  more  regular  than  the  Confederates.  Tbomaa  alone  had 
four  caissons  bit  and  blown  up,  and  some  of  the  batteries  lost  half 
their  horses  and  a  fourth  of  tlicir  men. 

About  four,  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  the  fii'ing  on  both  sides  began 
to  slacken,  and  in  ten  minutes  more  every  gun  was  silent.  Then 
Federal  regiments  sprang  from  cover,  and  in  a  moment  Cemetery 
RiJge  was  again  dotted  with  blue.     Lee  was  going  to  assault. 

It  is  close  upon  four  o'clock,  when  a  long  line  of  Confederate 
skirmishers  moves  out  of  the  woods  beyond  tbe  Enimetsburg  road. 
Not  far  in  rear  is  Pickett's  division  of  Virginians  in  double  line  of 
battle,  flags  rippling  and  bayonets  gleaming.  Kemper,  Garnett, 
Armistead,  Wilcox  —  ail  but  one  brigade  are  there,  and  a  brigade  of 
Hetti's  division  of  North  Carolinians  are  on  tlie  left  flank.  Look 
carefully  now,  for  never  again  on  this  continent  will  sucb  an  ad- 
vance be  seen.  It  is  the  third  day  of  tbe  fiercest  battle  in  our 
history.  Lee  has  assaulted  the  right  —  the  left  —  the  center.  The 
mettle  of  every  man  has  been  tried,  and  there  is  not  a  coward 
among  tbein.  Tliis  is  the  last  assault,  and  it  will  be  made  on  the 
Federal  left  center,  where  Hancock  is  watching  and  waiting.  Here 
come  tbe  skirmish  lines,  creeping  nearer  and  nearer  and  undulating 
like  a  serpent.  Behind  them  are  the  solid  columns  of  Virginians — 
swinging  out  of  the  woods  are  the  best  brigades  in  Lee's  army  —  a 
cohimn  of  assault  fifteen  thousand  strong.  There  is  deep  silence  as 
a  buudred  thousand  pairs  of  eyes  look  at  the  picture.  Every  line 
in  that  column  is  perfectly  dressed  —  every  officer  at  his  post. 
They  do  not  come  with  the  rush  of  Hood  or  the  frenzy  of  Ewell. 
It  is  march !  march !  march !  with  a  steady  step  and  a  front  of 
gleaming  steel.  Even  an  enemy  waiting  with  loaded  musket  can 
cheer  such  bravery  —  such  firm  discipline. 
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It  has  been  officially  asserted  that  many  of  the  men  in  Petti- 
grew's  command  had  never  before  seen  a  battle,  but  had  they  been 
veterans  of  a  hundred  fights  they  must  have  been  broken  by  their 
terrible  reception  at  the  hands  of  the  Federals.  Their  assault  is 
aimed  at  Hays.  He  has  four  thousand  men  down  behind  the  stone 
walls  in  his  front,  and  on  his  right  a  battery  fully  provided  with 
grape-shot  and  canister.  "Steady,  men  —  steady  ! "  is  the  command 
all  along  Hays'  front,  and  scarcely  a  musket  is  fired  until  the  Con- 
federates are  within  pistol-shot.  Then  the  battery  opens  with  can- 
ister, and  the  infantry  pour  in  their  volleys,  and  in  ten  minutes 
hardly  a  Confederate  is  left  on  his  feet.  At  such  close  range  the 
canister  wipes  out  men  by  the  dozen,  and  it  seems  as  if  almost  every 
bullet  finds  a  living  target.  When  the  smoke  lifts  Pettigrew  has 
fallen,  and  with  him  three-fifths  of  his  commissioned  officers.  Com- 
panies are  wiped  out,  regiments  reduced  one-half,  and  those  not  in 
retreat  are  lying  flat  down  to  escape  the  bullets.  But  Woodruflf, 
whose  battery  has  rendered  victory  so  decisive,  is  mortally  wounded, 
and  the  dusty  road  and  trodden  fields  are  drinking  the  blood  of 
many  a  Federal  hero. 

The  advance  of  Armistead  first  strikes  against  the  First  Corps, 
but  obliques  to  escape  the  fire  and  strikes  Gibbons'  division.  Here 
is  also  a  stone  wall,  and  here  Gibbons  has  thrown  two  regiments  out 
in  advance  of  his  main  line.  The  rush  of  the  Confederates  meet 
with  a  feeble  fire,  and  they  surge  over  the  defenses  and  send  the 
Federals  flying  up  the  hill.  For  a  moment  it  seems  as  if  the  main 
line  will  be  swept  back,  but  the  firmness  of  two  or  three  regiments 
allays  the  panic  and  prevents  disaster.  Armistead  presses  on, 
encouraged  by  what  he  has  accomplished,  and  although  the  fire  of 
musketry  is  terribly  hot,  his  rush  is  not  checked  until  blue  and  gray 
are  fighting  breast  to  breast  with  the  bayonet.  For  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  he  clings  there,  unable  to  advance  and  determined  not  to 
retreat,  but  reinforcements  come  to  the  Federals  and  the  assaulting 
column  is  broken  and  pushed  back. 

It  is  the  same  with  Kemper  —  with  Garnett  —  with  every  column 
of  assault.  In  their  first  rush  they  swarm  over  Federal  breast- 
works, capture  rifle-pits  and  leap  through  the  flames  to  bayonet 
gunners,  but  when  the  rebound  comes  they  are  swept  away.  Six, 
eight  and  ten  men  return  to  Seminary  Ridge  to  represent  a  com- 
pany. A  hundred  return  to  represent  a  regiment.  Out  of  brigades 
scarcely  a  full  regiment  can  be  found.  Pettigrew,  Armistead, 
Kemper,  and   Garnett  are  dead   or  wounded — field   officers   are 
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among  every  hoap  of  dead  —  regiments  witli  aGarcely  a  captain  left. 
The  picture  ol'  fifteen  thousand  men  marching  forward  with  waving 
Sags  and  steady  step  had  heen  framed  in  hlood  and  veiled  with 
death. 

l^ee  had  jiJayed  his  last  card,  and  lost  I 

Again  night  falls  upon  hill  and  ridge  and  field  and  valley,  and 
the  roar  of  cannon  and  the  crack  of  mnsketry  sink  into  silence. 

The  wind  blows  in  fitful  temper  —  the  pure,  white  face  of  the 
harvest  moon  seeks  to  veil  itself  behind  the  driving  clouds.  The 
dead  and  wonnded  lay  thickly  here  last  night,  bat  on  this  night 
even  the  greed  of  War  is  appeased.  Sixteen  thousand  Federal 
dead  and  wounded,  nnd  nineteen  thousand  Confederate  rest  on  this 
field  !  God  in  His  pity  for  the  living  bringB  night  to  shnt  the 
awful  sight  from  view. 
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I^ITHIN  an  hour  after  the  repulse  of  that  grand  and 
1 «   desperate  efEort  it  was  known  to  the  entire  Confeder- 
||)  ate  army  that  trains  were  already  moving  southward, 
and  that  the  army  would  soon  follow. 

Sixtj'-five  thousand  men  had  failed  to  drive  ninety- 
five  thousand  from  one  of  the  strongest  positions  ever  seen  on  a 
battle  field.  That  fact,  and  that  alone,  constituted  the  Federal 
victory  at  Gettysburg. 

But  would  the  ninety-five  thousand  attack  the  sixty-five  thousand 
in  turn  ?  All  night,  Friday  night,  Lee's  shattered  commands  were 
being  consolidated  and  his  lines  strengthened.  He  was  there  and 
ready  at  daybreak,  but  Meade  would  not  attack.  He  was  there  and 
ready  at  high-noon,  but  not  a  man  was  moved  to  disturb  him. 
Night  found  him  there,  and  then  he  realized  that  he  had  so  shat- 
tered and  demoralized  Meade  that  the  Federal  army  dared  not 
attack  him.  Meade  confirmed  this  before  the  committee  on  the 
conduct  of  the  war. 

Lee  had  failed  to  carry  Meade's  position,  but  still  held  half  the 
battle  field  and  was  ready  to  be  attacked. 

Not  a  gun  is  fired  at  him  as  he  finally  moves  ofE  to  the  South,  and 
it  is  not  until  Meade  is  re-inforced,  and  then  only  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, that  he  ordered  a  division  of  troops  in  pursuit.  There  is  no 
proof  that  Meade  would  have  attacked  had  Lee  remained  on  Sem- 
inary Ridge  for  a  week,  but  Lee  could  not  remain.  His  supplies 
were  becoming  exhausted,  his  ammunition  had  run  short,  and  the 
Federal  cavalry  were  cutting  his  line  of  communication. 

Retreat  was  the  word,  but  he  took  his  time  about  it,  sending  off 
his  sick,  a  great  share  of  his  wounded,  and  many  prisoners.  He 
took  with  him  across  the  Potomac  several  thousand  head  of  live- 
stock, and  large  quantities  of  flour,  meal,  sugar,  coffee,  tea  and 
clotliing. 

Lee  left  Gettysburg  on  the  fifth  by  way  of  the  Cumberland 
Valley,  and  it  was  not  until  the  seventh  that  Meade  moved  by  way 
of  the  lower  passes  of-  South  Mountain  to  strike  him  in  flank. 
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But  for  the  heavy  raina  wliicli  liad  swollen  the  Potomac,  Lee  would 
have  been  across  before  Meade  came  up,  but  finding  £lic  river 
unfordable  and  his  pontoons  destroyed  he  sat  down  to  bnild  more 
and  wait  for  the  river  to  fall.  Meade  found  Iiim  in  battle  line  all 
the  way  from  Williamsport  to  Falling  Waters,  but  instead  of  a  vig- 
orous attack  be  ordered  his  array  to  intrench  against  Lee!  For 
two  days  tlie  armies  coofrouted  each  other,  but  on  the  morning  of 
the  tliird  L^e  had  crossed  the  Potomac. 

General  Meade  reported  the  cjiptureof  the  following  battle-flags: 

First  Virginia  Infantry — captured  by  Eiglity-aecoud  New  York 
volunteers. 

Third  Virginia  Infantry — no  statement  of  capture. 

Seventh  Virginia  Infantry — captured  by  Eighty-second  New  York 
vohmteers. 

Eiglith  Virginia  Infantry — captured  by  private  Piam  Haines,  Co. 
E,  Sixteenth  Vermont  volunteers.  i 

Ninth  Virginia  Infantry — statement  of  capture  not  legible. 

Fourteenth  Virginia  Infantry — statement  of  capture  not  legible. 

Eigiiteentli  Virginia  Infantry — no  statement  of  capture. 

Twenty-eighth  Virginia  Infantry — no  statement  of  capturo. 

Thirty-eighth  Virginia  Infantry — captured  by  Co.  G,  Eighth 
Ohio  volunteers,  First  Brigade,  Third  Division,  Second  Corps, 

Fifty-thiril  Virginia  Infantry^ — no  utatement  of  captnre. 

Fifty-sixth  Virginia  Infantry — no  statement  of  capture. 

Fifty-seventh  Virginia  Infantry — statement  of  capture  not 
legible. 

Battle-flag,  Virginia  Infantry — no  etatement  of  capture. 

Seventh  North  Carolina — no  statement  of  capture. 

Twenty-second  North  Carolina — captured  by  Forty-second  

volunteers,  Second  Division,  Second  Corps. 

Twenty-third  North  Carolina — captured  by  Second  Division,  First 
Corps. 

Thirty-fourth  North  Carolina — captured  by  Co.  G,  Eighth  Ohio 
volunteers,  First  Brigade,  Third  Division,  Second  Army  Corps. 

Fifteenth  Georgia — captured  by  Sergeant  J.  B.  Thompson,  Co. 
G,  First  rifles,  Pennsylvania  Reserve  Corps. 

Forty-eighth  Georgia — no  statement  of  capture. 

Thirteenth  Alabama — captured  by  Co.  C,  First  Delaware  volun- 
teers. 

Second  Florida  Regiment — captured  by  Sergeant  Charles  D. 
Brink,  color-bearer,  Co.  K,  Sixteenth  Vermont  volunteers. 

Second  Mississippi  Regiment — captured,  with  the  entire  regiment. 
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by  the  Sixth  Wisconsin,  kept  for  two  days  by  Sergeant  Evans,  while 
a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Battle-flag,  (State  number  not  given) — captured  by  Corporal 
Naveris,  Thirty-ninth  Regiment,  New  York  volunteers. 

Battle-flag,  (State  number  not  given) — captured  by Dore, 

Co.  D. 

Battle-flag,  (State  number  not  given) — captured  by  Twelfth  New 
Jei-sey  volunteers. 

Battle-flag,  (State  number  not  given) — on  blue  field  the  words 
**  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  pat/ria  mori  /  "  reverse  side,  a  female, 
with  wreath,  and  the  words,  "  A  crown  for  the  brave."  Captured 
by  Sixtieth  Regiment  New  York  volunteers,  Colonel  Abel  Goddard, 
Third  Brigade,  Second  Division,  Twelfth  Army  Corps. 

Battle-flag,  (State  number  not  given) — captured  by  First  Sergeant 
Maggi,  Thirty-eighth  New  York  volunteers. 

Battle-flag,  (State  number  not  given) — captured  by  Captain  M. 
Brown  Jr.,  Co.  A,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth  New  York 
volunteers. 

Battle-flag,  (State  number  not  given) — captured  by  Sixtieth  New 
York  volunteers. 

Battle-flag,  (State  number  not  given) — captured  by  Twelfth  New 
Jersey  volunteers. 

To  this  number  must  be  added  five  others  captured  by  the 
cavalry. 

The  Federals  gathered  from  the  battle  field  large  quantities  of 
spoils,  among  them  being  twenty-seven  thousand,  five  hundred  and 
fifty- four  muskets.  It  has  been  placed  on  record  that  twenty-four 
thousand  of  these  guns  were  loaded  ;  eleven  thousand  contained 
two  loads  ;  ten  thousand  contained  four  loads  ;  fifteen  hundred  con- 
tained five  loads,  and  many  of  the  guns  were  filled  to  the  muzzle 
with  bullets. 

Looked  upon  in  a  purely  military  aspect,  Lee's  campaign  can 
scarcely  be  matched  in  war.  It  properly  began  at  P^redericksburg, 
where  he  inflicted  a  terrible  defeat  on  Bumside.  The  next  step  was 
to  defeat  Hooker  at  Chancellorsville,  and  the  next  to  baffle  Hooker's 
cariosity  for  a  whole  month  and  finally  get  a  week's  start  of  him 
in  the  race  for  the  North.  It  was  a  great  military  feat  to  penetrate 
as  far  as  Gettysburg,  with  the  entire  North  apprized  of  the  move- 
ment and  hastening  to  oppose  it,  and  a  still  greater  one  to  retire 
across  the  Potomac  after  such  terrible  fi2:hting  without  suffering 
more  loss  than  he  did,  and  being  able  to  remove  the  spoils  he  did. 
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*  HE  fights  at  Aldie,  Middleburg  and  Upperville  were 
tbe  result  of  Hooker's  seeking  information  aa  to  Lee'a 
movemeuts  northward,  and  while  the  three  conflicts 
resulted  favorably  to  the  Federal  troopers,  Stuart  was 
not  prevented  from  continuing  his  march  into  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Oil  the  twenty-sixth  of  June  the  cavalry  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  rendezvoused  at  Frederick  City,  and  were  organized  into 
three  divisions.  Hitherto  this  arm  of  the  service  had  been  at  loose 
ends,  commanded  by  everybody,  and  the  drudge  for  everybody,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  victories  over  the  thoroughly  or- 
ganized Confederate  cavalry  were  so  few  and  far  between. 

Buford  was  assigned  to  the  First  Division,  Gregg  to  the  Second, 
and  Kilpatrick  to  the  Third.  All  these  men  had  shown  themselves 
fitted  to  command,  and  were  full  of  pluck  and  cnthusiafim, 

Kilpatrick's  division .  included  all  loose  detachments  and  new 
recruits,  and  Custer  was  then  promoted  to  a  Brigadier-General  and 
given  the  command  of  the  Michigan  Cavalry  Brigade. 

On  the  twenty -seventh  the  entire  Federal  cavalry  set  out  for 
Gettysburg,  or  in  that  direction.  Stuart  was  protecting  Lee's  long 
column,  and  the  Federals  did  not  have  to  ride  far  for  a  fight.  As 
they  reached  Hanover,  Pennsylvania,  and  while  strung  out  on  the 
march  through  the  town.  Wade  Hampton  suddenly  charged  down  on 
the  flank  and  rear.  It  was  but  a  single  brigade  of  Hampton's  divie- 
ion,  and  the  Federal  force  consisted  of  Farnswortli's  brigade  of  Kil- 
patrick's division.  Stuart  was  there  in  pereon  to  direct  operations 
on  the  one  side,  and  Kilpatrick  was  there  to  match  him. 

The  first  assault  threw  the  Federals  into  confusion  and  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  thirty  men,  but  without  loss  of  time  Kilpatrick 
threw  the  Fifth  New  York  against  the  advancing  brigade,  and 
although  it  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss,  time  was  gained  to 
dispose  of  the  other  three  regiments  to  make  a  good  defense. 
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Back  and  forth  through  the  qnaint  old  town,  Federal  and  Con- 
federate charged  by  companies  and  squadrons,  and  finally,  as  if 
both  desired  room  for  a  fair  fight,  the  struggle  was  taken  from  the 
village  to  the  suburbs.  There,  fighting  dismounted  and  in  the 
saddle,  three  long  hours  went  by  without  any  great  advantage  to 
either. 

Custer  had  taken  his  Michigan  brigade  and  rode  towards  Ab- 
bottsville.  Hearing  the  guns  of  Kilpatrick  and  Stuart  he  halted^ 
hoping  to  receive  word  that  he  was  wanted.  As  this  did  not  come, 
and  as  the  fight  continued  so  long,  he  took  the  responsibility  of 
returning  with  his  command.  He  was  needed.  Stuart  was  bring- 
ing up  reinforcements. 

As  the  Michigan  brigade  reached  the  scene  of  conflict  it  was 
sent  to  position,  regiment  by  regiment,  and  in  half  an  hour  Stuart 
was  driven  out  of  sight.  His  mission  was  to  protect  Lee's  flanks 
and  trains,  and  while  defeated  at  Hanover  he  nevertheless  fully 
carried  out  his  orders.  Kilpatrick  lost  fifty  or  sixty  men,  and 
Stuart  about  the  same  number.  The  Tenth  Virginia  suffered  the 
most,  losing  over  forty  prisoners,  in  addition  to  the  killed  and 
wounded. 

On  the  second  of  July,  Kilpatrick  had  reached  Hunterstown,  and 
Stuart  again  confronted  him.  After  clearing  the  town  Kilpatrick 
found  the  Confederate  cavalry  along  the  Gettysburg  road.  He 
formed  his  battle-line  with  Farnsworth  on  the  right  and  Custer  on 
the  left.  In  front  of  Custer  was  a  force  of  cavalry  which  seemed 
to  be  forming  for  a  charge.  He  determined  to  charge  and  break 
up  the  formation,  if  no  more.  Dismounting  two  companies  of  the 
Sixth  Michigan,  they  were  placed  in  the  fields  on  each  side  of  the 
highway  with  orders  to  cover  the  retreat  in  case  the  charge  was 
repulsed. 

Company  A,  of  the  Sixth,  numbering  not  more  than  fifty  men, 
was  then  ordered  to  form  in  the  road  for  a  charge.  When  this 
had  been  done  Custer  rode  up  and  took  his  place  with  the  cap- 
tain at  the  front.  The  brigadier  was  about  to  lead  a  single  com- 
pany in  the  charge.  There  was  a  yell  of  delight  from  the  company, 
cheers  from  the  entire  command,  and  away  went  the  little  band  at 
a  furious  gallop,  Custer  holding  the  reins  in  his  left  hand  and 
carrying  his  naked  sabre  in  his  right,  and  charging  straight  down 
the  middle  of  the  road. 

What  was  supposed  to  be  a  force  of  perhaps  two  hundred  men 
turned  out  to  be  infantry  and  cavalry  to  the  number  of  six  hundred 


r  a  quarter  of  n  mile  in  an  almoet 
solid  inaas,  and  they  were  prepared  for  the  charge.  Company  A 
rode  straight  at  the  mass,  entered  it  like  a  wedge  driven  into  a 
and  in  another  moment  six  hundred  men  were  eliouting  and  slash- 
ing at  fifty.  Custer  pressed  on,  and  was  closely  followed  until  he 
found  two  lines  of  dismounted  men  drawn  across  the  road.  Then 
the  btigle  sounded  the  recall.  Company  A  did  not  return  alone. 
It  had  the  presence  of  at  least  three  hundred  cuvalry,  and  every 
inch  of  tho  way  was  a  running  figlit  and  a  desperate  one.  Men 
slashed  and  cut  and  shot  and  yelled,  and  those  waiting  down  the 
road  lowanis  Huiiterstown  saw  a  mob  bearing  down  upon  them. 
Sahres  flashed,  streams  of  fire  darted  through  tlie  smoke,  and  horses 
fell  and  obstnicted  the  way.  When  the  mob  reached  the  troops 
stjitioned  in  the  fields  Company  A  shook  itself  out  of  the  mel6e 
and  a  fire  was  opened  which  drov'e  tiie  Confederates  back. 

Tlie  Federal  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  Wiis  about  thirty  men  — 
one-half  the  command.  The  Confederate  loss  was  more  than  double. 
Some  of  the  wonnded  on  either  side  were  slashed  twice  and  three 
times  with  sabres,  and  there  was  not  a  man  in  Company  A  who 
could  not  show  a  close  call  from  a  bnllet.  It  was  in  this  charge  that 
young  Churchill,  of  the  First  Michigan,  detailed  himself  from  his 
command  and  charged  with  the  company.  Custer  had  his  horee 
shot  under  him,  and  in  the  confusion  a  Confederate  leveled  a  car- 
bine within  six  feet  of  his  head  and  was  on  the  point  of  firing  when 
young  Churchill  shot  him  dead.  The  captain  was  wounded  and 
his  horse  received  three  bullets,  but  both  got  back  to  the  Federal 
lines.  Probably  there  was  never  another  instance  in  modern  war- 
fare of  a  brigadier-general  leading  a  single  company  into  action, 
and  tlie  incident  serves  to  show  the  make-up  of  the  man.  He 
shared  in  the  personal  danger  of  his  command,  and  his  men  came 
to  believe  that  he  bore  a  charmed  life. 

There  was  no  further  fighting  by  the  Third  Division  until  the 
next  day.  Kilpatrick  was  spying  around  to  locate  Lee's  ammu- 
nition trains.  When  he  found  them  he  also  discovered  that  they 
were  protected  by  a  heavy  force  of  cavalry,  and  hardly  had  skir- 
mishing begun  when  a  brigade  or  more  of  infantry  was  sent  down 
to  strengthen  the  cavalry.  The  Confederate  position  was  terribly 
strong.  Along  the  front  was  a  "Quaker"  fence — a  stone  wall 
three  feet  high  with  a  strong  rail  fence  about  the  same  height  run- 
ning along  the  top.  Forty  rods  in  rear  of  this  was  a  second.  The 
occupied  ground  being  a  farm,  and  all  the  fields  divided  ofE,  the 
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Confederates  had  both  flanks  covered  by  other  walls,  and  a  look, 
over  the  ground  was  enough  to  convince  one  that  any  ordinary 
attack  would  meet  with  repulse.     But  Kilpatrick  was  playing  for 
a  big  stake.     JNothing  would  cripple  Lee  so  much  as  the  loss  of  his 
ammunition  train. 

The  troops  detailed  to  charge  the  walls  in  front  were  composed 
of  the  First  Vermont,  First  Virginia,  a  part  of  the  Eighteenth 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  few  squadrons  of  Wisconsin  cavalry.  General 
FaniR worth  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Pennsylvanians,  who 
w§re  instructed  to  dismount  at  the  wall  and  tear  the  fence  down, 
and  away  the  entire  body  went.  Up  to  the  moment  the  fence  was 
down  the  Confederates  stood  firm,  and  killed  man  after  man  with 
their  muskets  resting  on  the  wall.  When  the  cavalry  began  to  leap 
into  the  field  the  gray  lines  fell  back  or  broke  up  into  squads, 
and  the  fight  continued. 

In  charging  at  the  second  wall  the  Federals  received  a  fire  from 
front  as  well  as  on  both  fianks,  and  for  five  minutes  ranks  were 
broken  and  veteran  troopers  were  confused  and  bewildered.  Then, 
suddenly  a  blast  of  the  bugle  restored  order  and  sent  the  whole 
body  at  and  over  the  fence.  Here  men  were  hacked  with  sabres 
and  prodded  with  bayonets,  and  the  fight  meant  kill. 

Farnsworth  lost  his  horse  but  not  his  cool  spirit.  A  mile  and  a 
half  away  he  could  see  the  w^hite  covers  of  the  train  he  was  after. 
To  retreat  was  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  that  terrible  cross-fire.  To 
advance  was  to  meet  the  Confederate  army,  but  the  bugles  blew 
"Forward I"  Squadron  and  company  and  regiment  pushed  for  the 
train.  A  fire  of  musketry  followed,  and  musketry  and  artillery 
opened  from  right  and  left  and  ahead.  Tlie  rush  from  the  second 
fence  to  the  train  was  one  of  the  most  desperate  things  ever 
attempted  by  cavalry.  It  was  too  desperate  to  be  successful.  The 
concentrated  fire  broke  up  all  formations,  and  the  command  sepa- 
rated into  small  bodies,  each  one  to  look  out  for  itself.  Some  of 
these  squads  pushed  through  the  train  and  beyond  the  rear  of  Lee's 
army,  while  others  bore  to  the  right  or  left  and  circled  back.  Farns- 
worth was  killed — his  body  fairly  riddled,  and  the  loss  in  men  and 
horses,  considering  numerical  strength,  was  appalling.  The  First 
Vermont  lost  about  one  man  out  of  five,  and  out  of  the  whole 
command  not  more  than  twenty  horses  came  out  without  a  wound. 
Some  of  the  men  had  five  bullet-holes  in  their  clothing,  and  one 
had  four  in  his  hat  alone. 

While  Kilpatrick  was  holding  one  position,  Custer  was  holding 
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another  on  his  left,  wliich  covered  the  York  aud  Oxford  highways. 
Soon  after  noon  the  Confederates  began  pushing  forward  on  both 
roads,  driving  in  Custer's  pickets,  and  at  one  o'clock  the  advancing 
lines  were  in  sight.  Colonel  Alger's  Fifth  Micliigan  was  die- 
mounted,  pnshed  to  the  front,  and,  having  the  shelter  of  stone 
walls  and  natural  rifle-pits,  this  one  depleted  regiment  held  at  least 
three  thousand  Confederates  in  check  until  the  men  had  fired  their 
hist  cartridge  and  were  obliged  to  fall  back.  Being  armed  with  the 
Spencer  seven-shot  carbine,  the  firing  of  this  regiment  was  bo  rapid 
and  well  sustained  as  to  create  the  belief  that  a  large  force  of 
infantry  was  posted  behind  the  walls. 

When  Alger  fell  back  he  was  followed  by  both  infantry  and 
cavalry,  and  now  Colonel  Mann's  Seventh  Michigan  was  ordered  to 
form  and  charge.  With  a  yell  and  a  hnrrah,  the  Seventh  rode 
down  upon  four  times  their  number.  The  highway  was  the  only 
clear  route.  Those  advancing  over  the  fields  were  obstrncted  by 
ditches,  fences,  hedges,  and  walls,  and  the  line  was  sometimes  almost 
a  triangle,  Mann  pushed  on  nntil  a  heavy  stone  wall,  flanked  by 
"stake  and  rider"  fences,  barred  his  way,  and  here  his  regiment 
halted  and  fouglit  the  Confederates  on  the  other  side.  It  was  a 
conflict  at  such  close  range  that  almost  every  man  shot  was  burned 
by  the  flame  of  the  powder.  Tlie  Seventh  had  to  fall  back  from 
the  position  upon  the  support  of  the  Fifth,  and  while  these  two  had 
their  hands  full  an  officer  in  the  First,  which  regiment  was  then  in 
reserve,  suddenly  cried  out: 

"  Great  Heavens !  we  will  all  be  swallowed  np  1 " 

Just  coming  over  the  ridge  in  their  front  was  a  whole  brigade 
of  cavalry,  formed  in  column  of  regiments.  To  meet  this  new 
force  Custer  had  a  single  battery  and  the  one  regiment.  The  Old 
First  did  not  number  over  five  hundred  men,  and  when  ordered  up 
for  the  charge  and  formed  in  column  of  battalions  it  seemed  as  if 
every  man  was  riding  to  his  death. 

As  the  First  advanced  at  a  trot,  with  drawn  sabres,  they  were 
greeted  with  shouts  of  derision.  Then  the  little  command  closed 
up,  the  horses  passed  from  a  trot  to  a  gallop,  and  as  it  hui'led 
itself  against  five  to  one  it  opened  a  wide  lane  through  the  entire 
force.  There  were  five  minutes  of  smoke  and  flash  and  fury,  and 
lo!  when  the  smoke  lifted  tlie  Old  First  held  the  field  and  the 
Confederates  had  been  driven.  Custer  said  of  this  charge  in  his 
official  report: 

"  I  cannot  find  language  to  express  my  high  appreciation  of  the 
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gallautrj  and  daring  displayed  bj  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
First  Michigan.  They  advanced  to  the  charge  of  a  vastly  superior 
force  with  as  much  order  and  precision  as  if  going  upon  a  parade, 
and  I  challenge  the  annals  of  warfare  to  produce  a  more  brilliant 
or  successful  charge  of  cavalry," 

Manj^  writers  upon  military  affairs  have  scouted  the  idea  of 
sabre-cuts  and  cavalry  charges.  Let  such  men  hunt  up  the  reports 
of  company  commanders  after  the  Gettysburg  fight  and  see  how 
they  read.  Over  seventy  men  in  the  Michigan  regiments  engaged 
during  a  single  day  are  reported :  "  Sabre  cut  on  the  head."  In 
the  cavalry  fights  of  that  eventful  week  the  sabre  killed  and  wounded 
at  least  one  thousand  men,  and  the  troopers'  pistols  may  be  credited 
with  as  many  more.  Custer's  loss  in  one  brigade  in  this  action 
was  five  hundred  and  forty-two,  being  as  great  a  number  as  any 
single  regiment  contained.  The  Sixth  was  supporting  the  flanks 
and  the  battery,  and  though  making  no  charge  its  loss  was  severe, 
and  Colonel  Gray  received  especial  mention  in  official  reports. 

The  tight  at  Gettysburg  had  scarcely  closed  when  £ilpatrick  was 
ordered  to  move  and  intercept  Lee's  trains.  He  at  once  marched 
for  Emmetsburg,  passed  on  to  the  little  hamlet  of  Fountain.dale  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  there  began  the  ascent  at  Monterey 
Gap.  It  had  rained  steadily  all  day  long,  and  it  was  raining  as  the 
column  of  cavalry  pushed  up  the  dark  and  narrow  defile  towards 
the  crest. 

The  Confederates  had  expected  a  movement  in  this  direction,  and 
at  the  crest  of  the  mountain  had  planted  artillery  and  supported  it 
with  infantry,  to  command  the  Gap.  Kilpatrick  rode  almost  upon 
this  force  m  the  darkness,  and  as  the  artillery  blazed  up  in  his  front 
and  a  shell  screamed  over  the  heads  of  his  men  there  was  confusion. 
The  Fifth  Michigan,  in  the  advance,  sought  for  the  rear,  but  there 
was  no  rear.  The  road  was  only  wide  enough  for  four  horsemen  to 
ride  abreast,  and  the  first  move  to  the  rear  created  a  jam. 

Orders  were  at  once  issued  to  dismount  a  company,  and  the  men 
felt  their  way  forward  in  the  darkness,  some  crawling  on  hands  and 
knees,  and  in  ten  minutes  had  driven  the  Confederate  force  away. 
The  Confederate  officer  in  command  should  have  been  court- 
martialed.  A  hundred  men  and  his  artillery  could  have  held  that 
narrow  and  rocky  defile  against  a  division  of  infantry  until  daylight. 

JNot  half  a  mile  away  was  the  pike  running  from  Gettysburg  to 
Hagerstown,  and  over  this  a  Confederate  wagon-train  was  passing. 
The  cowardly  abandonment  of  the  defense  of  the  Monterey  road  let 
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till)  Fedoral  cavalry  down  on  this  train.  It  was  unguarded,  except  by 
sick  and  wounded  men,  and  the  van  of  the  Federal  advance  daslied 
along  the  train  for  a  distance  of  seveu  or  eight  miJe^,  or  until  the 
head  was  reiiched.  This  train  belonged  to  Ewell,  and  scarcely  a 
wagon  escaped.  Of  the  prisoners  captured  many  made  their  eGc»pa 
in  the  darkness. 

From  Williamsport,  Kilpatrick  ordered  ten  regiments  to  Falling 
Waters,  but,  through  some  blunder  never  yet  made  clear,  Custer  and 
his  four  skeleton  regiments  alone  obeyed  the  order.  A  part  of 
Lee's  force  was  crossing  here,  and  to  protect  them  the  Confederate* 
liad  thrown  up  strong  earth-works  and  manned  them  with  three 
brigades  of  A,  P.  Hill's  corps.  The  force  of  the  Confederates  was 
not  known,  and  believing  that  a  sudden  attack  would  throw  them 
into  confusion,  compariiea  D  and  C  of  the  Sixth  Michigan  dis- 
moanted  and  ran  forward  as  skirmishers.  In  ten  minutes  they  had 
(apparently)  driven  the  Confederates  behind  their  works,  and  now- 
companies  B  and  F  formed  for  a  charge  and  rode  straight  dowD 
upon  the  earth-works.  The  charge  was  made  with  such  speed  that 
the  horses  were  over  the  breastworks  before  a  man  was  hit,  Criee 
of  "  We  sarrenderl"  were  beard  on  every  hand,  aud  the  squadron 
passed  towards  the  river,  leaving  the  prisoners  to  be  eared  for  by 
the  expected  reserve.  No  reserve  came  up,  and  seeing  the  small- 
ness  of  the  Federal  force,  the  Confederates  rallied  and  nearly  anni- 
^  hilated  it,  killing,  W'juiiding,  and  capturing  seventy-four  out  of  one 
hundred  and  two.  A  Federal  captain,  niiijor  and  lieutenant- were 
among  the  killed, 

A.  P.  Hill  was  here  in  person,  and  the  charge  was  so  sudden  tliat 
be  could  have-  been  captured  had  he  been  known.  While  he  was 
making  ready  to  mount  his  horse,  a  Federal  cavalryman  rode  on 
either  side  of  him,  and  one  looked  back  and  ordered  him  to  report 
at  the  front  with  the  otJier  prisoners.  The  general  reported  on  the 
bank  of  the  Potomac  instead,  and  as  he  crossed  the  river  the  balls 
splashed  him  with  water  until  he  seemed  to  have  had  an  accidental 
bath.     He  afterwards  referred  to  it  as  the  closest  call  lie  had  ever 
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(ECAUSE  Lee  was  given  opportunity  to  withdraw  his. 
army  at  Antietam,  McClellan  was  criticised  and  insulted 
on  all  sides.  Lee  had  twenty-four  hours  in  which  to 
cross  the  Potomac. 

Meade   not    only    permitted    Lee   to    withdraw  from 
Gettysburg  without  serious  menace,  but   gave  him  eight  or  nine 
'days  in  which  to  reach  the  river  and  recross.      The  critic   who 
drew  comparisons  was  silenced  by  the  cry  of  "  traitor !  " 

At  Antietam  McClellan  was  forced  to  attack  ;  at  Gettysburg 
Meade  stood  on  the  defensive.  For  every  Confederate  whom,  Mc- 
Clellan killed  at  Antietam,  Meade  should  have  killed  four  at  Gettys- 
burg, to  make  a  fair  comparison.  McClellap's  army  was  shattered 
by  having  to  attack ;  Meade's  army  was  well  covered,  and  should 
not  have  been  demoralized. 

All  things  considered,  the  campaign  of  Antietam  reflects  more 
credit  on  the  Federal  generalship  than  does  Gettysburg. 

As  Lee  crossed  the  Potomac  after  Gettysburg  he  pursued  his 
way  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Spurred'  to  exertion  by  orders 
from  Washington  and  by  the  criticisms  of  the  public  press,  Meade 
followed  after,  taking  the  east  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Lee 
marched  in  a  leisurely  manner,  knowing  exactly  what  Meade  was 
striving  for,  and  encountered  no  Federals  until  he  reached  Manassas 
Gap.  Buford  had  come  through  this  Gap  from  the  eastern  side, 
and  finding  a  brigade  of  Confederate  infantry  holding  the  western 
end  he  at  once  reported  that  Lee  was  pushing  his  column  through 
the  Gap.  This  was  false  news,  and  it  cost  Meade  thirty  hours  of 
valuable  time,  and  fifteen  thousand  of  his  men  many  miles  of 
marching,  before  correct  information  was  obtained.  The  brigade 
had  been  posted  there  to  prevent  an  attack  upon  the  flank  of  the 
Confederate  army  as  it  marched  past. 

Lee  passed  on  to  Chesters'  Gap,  swung  around  to  the  Rappahan- 
nock, and  finally  settled  down  near  Culpepper,  where  Meade  finally 
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coufroiited  him.  From  the  laet  of  Julj  to  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber the  armies  faced  eueh  other  with  do  movemeala  of  aceouiit, 
Kecniits  wore  coming  in  very  slowly  to  the  Confederate  army,  and 
to  keep  hee  further  embarrassed  Longstreet'a  corps  was  detached 
aod  sent  to  help  Bragg  strike  a  blow  in  the  West. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  September  Meade  crossed  the  Rappahannock 
with  an  army  three  times  as  large  as  Lee's,  and  without  much  effort 
pnsJied  him  to  the  Kapid  Anna  and  across  it.  Here  the  armies 
rested  again  for  a  month,  and  Meade  was  obliged  to  part  with  two 
corps  for  the  western  campaign. 

About  the  tenth  of  October  a  curious  thing  occurred.  Meade 
had  determined  to  cross  above  Leo's  left  flank  and  turn  it.  Lee, 
who  knew  that  the  Federal  army  had  been  reduced  by  two  corps, 
determined  to  cross  above  Meade's  right  Sank  and  turn  it.  Lee 
moved  one  day  before  Meade  was  ready,  and  the  first  intimation  o£ 
his  presence  came  when  he  struck  the  Federal  flank.  Before  mid- 
night Meade  had  recrossed  the  Rappahannock  and  hlowu  up  the 
bridges,  but  as  he  was  not  followed  he  took  heart  next  morning  and 
threw  three  corps  to  the  southern  side. 

Lee  at  once  began  another  flank  movement,  making  for  the  tipper 
Rappahannock.  The  Federal  cavalry  blocked  his  path,  but  he 
brushed  them  aside  and  crossed  the  stream,  and  headed  for  the 
North. 

Meade  could  only  retreat,  and  for  one  whole  day  both  armies 
marched  north  by  parallel  roads.  Lee  hoped  to  cut  Meade  off  at 
Bristow  Station,  and  both  armies  used  every  exertion  to  reach  that 
point  first.  Meade  won  the  race,  passed  throngh  Bristow  and 
gathered  his  army  together  on  the  hills  about  CentreviUe.  Lee  did 
not  advance  further,  but  after  tearing  up  many  miles  of  the  rail- 
road track  fell  back  to  his  old  position  on  the  Rappahannock.  Three 
weeks  later  Meade  moved  up  to  his  old  position. 

In  the  first  week  of  November,  Lee's  official  report  gave  him  less 
than  forty  thousand  men  present  for  duty.  Meade's  gave  him  over 
seventy  thousand.  Winter  was  close  at  hand,  but  smarting  under 
the  feeling  that  he  had  been  outgeneraled  and  disgraced,  Meade 
was  determined  to  restore  his  lost  prestige  by  striking  a  vigorous 
blow. 

Meade  moved  on  the  seventh,  and  on  the  next  day  Sedgwick 
reached  Rappahannock  Station  and  found  two  Confederate  brigades 
to  defend  it.  Sedgwick  threw  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Corps  against 
this  small  force,  but  it  took  him  four  hours  to  carry  the  defenses. 
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His  battle  line  overlapped  the  Confederates  so  as  to  touch  the  river 
on  each  ilank,  and  when  the  direct  attack  was  made  the  resalt  was 
surrender.  Sedgwick  captured  about  fifteen  hundred  prisoners, 
several  pieces  of  artillery,  seven  or  eight  battle  flags  and  a  pontoon 
bridge,  but  met  with  a  loss  of  about  five  hundred  in  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  left  of  the  army  likewise  drove  everything  before  it,  and 
Lee  at  once  fell  back  to  his  old  position  beyond  the  Rapid  Anna. 
Both  armies  were  now  in  exactly  the  same  positions  as  when  Lee 
first  moved,  and  nothing  of  importance  had  been  effected  by  either. 

It  was  Meade  who  now  got  the  start  of  Lee  in  a  flank  movement. 
If  he  could  cross  the  Eapid  Anna  and  reach  Orange  Court  House 
before  Lee  knew  of  the  movement  there  was  every  prospect  of  his 
having  the  Confederate  army  at  a  great  disadvantage.  A  portion 
of  it  was  in  winter  quarters,  and  the  whole  strung  out  on  a  front  of 
many  miles. 

But  Lee  was  watchful.  The  movement  had  scarcely  begun  when 
he  made  preparations  to  meet  it.  He  rapidly  concentrated  on  the 
hills  at  Mine  Run,  threw  up  fortifications  on  a  line  seven  miles  long, 
and  the  dense  thickets  made  his  rear  and  wings  safe. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  Meade  was  ready,  and  Warren  and  Sedg- 
wick were  ordered  to  attack  Lee's  flanks  and  seek  to  crush  them 
back  on  the  center.  The  attacks  were  to  be  made  at  the  same  hour, 
and  then  Meade  would  open  on  the  center.  Warren  was  to  attack 
Lee's  right,  but  when  he  got  into  position  he  saw  that  an  attack 
must  result  in  repulse  and  slaughter.  Everywhere  on  the  Confed- 
erate front  were  rifle-pits,  breastworks,  redoubts  and  abattis,  and 
Wai*ren  waited  for  Meade  to  come  up  and  make  a  personal  inspec- 
tion. The  result  was  the  withdrawal  of  the  Federal  army  with- 
out a  flght,  and  three  days  later  it  went  into  winter  quarters  near 
the  Rappahannock. 

From  July  fourth  to  December  first,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
had  marched  back  and  forth  without  gaining  one  important  advan- 
tage. It  had  been  forced  into  retreat  by  two  thirds  its  strength, 
and  its  seventy  thousand  men  had  been  dared  to  battle  by  forty 
thousand  and  the  challenge  refused. 

Truly,  the  critics  who  had  used  up  McClellan,  Pope,  Burnside 
and  Hooker  had  hard  work  to  wreathe  a  crown  for  Meade.  He  had 
been  given  the  grandest  opportunities  of  all,  but  his  sole  achieve- 
ment was  to  mass  ninety-five  thousand  men  at  Gettysburg  and  beat 
off  the  attacks  of  sixty-five  thousand. 


in  ^loiio  %i\stx. 


NE  of  the  most  einbarraesing  situations  possible  for  an 
armed  vessel  to  find  herself  in  occurred  to  tlie  Federal 
giin-boat  Marblebead,  iii  Stono  River,  South  Caro- 
lina, in  December,  1S63. 

The  Marblebead  was  at  anchor  near  the  little  hamlet 
of  Legreeville,  three  or  four  mites  from  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  had  kept  that  locality  clear  of  Confederates  for  many  days 
past.  She  lay  within  pistol-shot  of  the  bank,  and  on  the  niorninj^ 
of  the  attack  no  one  had  a.  suspicion  that  there  was  an  armed  Con- 
federate within  five  miles  of  the  spot.  During  the  night  a  com- 
mand numbering  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  meu,  having  a  battery 
of  five  pieces,  made  a  march  of  sixteen  miles  to  strike  the  nver 
where  the  gun-boat  lay.  One  of  the  gnns  broke  down  on  the 
march  and  was  abandoned,  and  the  Confederates  were  thus  left 
with  only  four  field-pieces  to  match  the  six  heavy  guns  on  board 
the  Federal. 

The  Coufederates  took  up  their  position  in  the  woods  near  the 
hamlet,  their  guns  being  in  battery  and  everything  ready  for  the 
attack  two  hours  before  daylight.  The  entire  body  were  so  close 
to  the  gun-boat  that  the  lookouts  could  be  heard  talking.  The 
apparently  careless  watch  being  maintained  on  board  the  vessel  led 
to  a  plan  to  capture  her  as  she  lay.  Two  Confederates,  one  of 
whom  was  named  York,  and  the  other  Williams,  threw  off  their 
clotlies  on  the  bank  above  the  gun-boat  and  swam  out  to  her,  each 
carrying  a  knife  in  his  teeth.  The  idea  was  to  board  her  and  kill 
the  men  on  watch  and  then  quietly  signal  for  additional  help  to 
come  off. 

Williams  was  the  first  off,  and  had  almost  reached  the  vessel 
when  he  felt  a  cold  nose  touch  his  leg.  He  thought  of  alliga- 
tors, sharks,  and  a  dozen  other  things  like  a  flash,  and  was  so 
unnerved  that  he  scarcely  had  strength  to  turn  and  reach  the  shore. 
Whether  it  was  a  piece  of  drift-wood  or  some  reptile  which  touched 
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him  he  had  do  means  of  knowing,  but  the  incident  so  cooled  his 
ardor  that  he  would  not  take  to  the  water  again. 

York  reached  the  gnn-boat  without  adventure,  and  while  hanging 
to  the  rudder  he  heard  the  lookouts  walking  and  talking  and  real- 
ized that  they  were  too  wide  awake  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his 
plan.  One  of  them  saw  his  ripple  in  the  water  as  he  swam  away, 
but  thought  it  was  caused  by  a  fish.  The  Confederates  could  have 
easily  affixed  a  torpedo  to  the  Marblehead's  stem,  but  the  party  had 
not  come  provided  with  anything  of  the  kind. 

Soon  after  six  o'clock  the  darkness  began  to  thin  out,  and  by  a 
quarter  past  the  gunners  conld  plainly  make  out  the  gun-boat 
before  them.  Two  or  three  men  were  seen  moving  about  her  decks, 
but  it  was  evident  that  .the  attack  would  be  a  grand  surprise  party 
to  all  on  board.  As  soon  as  daylight  was  strong  enough  to  enable 
the  gunners  to  sight  their  pieces  the  fight  began,  the  first  shell 
passing  over  the  hull,  and  so  near  the  head  of  the  officer  of  the 
watch  that  lie  dodged  and  fell  flat. 

The  gun- boat  had  an  anchor  down  and  was  without  steam  enough 
to  move  her.  While  the  crew  were  tumbling  up  and  rushing  to 
their  stations,  the  majority  of  them  only  half-dressed  and  some 
without  hats  or  shoes,  the  Confederate  battery  had  everything  its 
own  way.  Shell  after  shell  struck  the  gun-boat,  and  lor  ten  minutes 
she  was  perfectly  helpless,  having  no  steam  to  move  and  none  of 
her  guns  bearing  on  the  battery. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  gun-boat  must  surrender  or  go  to  the  bottom, 
when  she  raised  steam  enough  to  move  her  slowly.  The  cable 
was  slipped,  and  as  the  vessel  swung  round  she  opened  with  her 
broadside  on  the  battery.  As  she  did  so  she  had  two  men  killed  at 
one  of  the  guns,  and  almost  the  next  shot  took  the  top  of  a  man's 
head  off  and  carried  it  clear  off  the  ship. 

Each  moment  gave  the  Federal  more  steam  and  more  speed,  and 
when  she  had  a  full  head  on  she  ran  as  close  to  the  bank  as  possible 
and  worked  every  gun  which  would  bear.  The  Confederates  stood 
square  up  to  the  fight,  their  guns  being  in  plain  sight  and  without 
protection,  and  for  nearly  an  hour  it  was  give  and  take,  without 
flinching.  In  this  time,  at  least  twenty  shot  and  shell  were  lodged 
in  the  hull  of  the  gun-boat,  knocking  down  bulk-heads  and  smash- 
ing state- rooms,  and  she  had  three  or  four  killed  and  half  a  dozen 
wounded. 

After  the  Marblehead  got  up  steam  and  was  able  to  move  she 
kept  up  a  steady  flre  with  her  heavy  guns,  and  it  seems  wonderful 
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that  every  Confederate  on  shore  was  Qot  annihilated.  The  shells 
from  the  eleven-iuch  guns  shivered  trees,  cut  o£E  liinbB,  and  in  one 
instance  threw  ii  cloud  of  dirt  over  one  of  the  guns  with  such  force 
as  to  drive  every  man  from  it.  Between  the  Confederate  guns  and 
the  river  was  a  strip  of"  marsh,  and  where  a  shell  fell  short  and 
exploded  in  the  soft  ground  black  mud  and  dirty  water  were  thrown 
clear  over  the  tree-tops. 

There  was  a  detachment  of  Federal  infantry  at  Legreeville,  but 
any  movement  which  they  might  have  made  was  checkmated  at  the 
start  by  the  position  of  the  Confederates.  Had  the  Marblehead 
fought  leas  valiantly,  the  Federal  infantry  would  have  been  gobbled 
up.  Indeed,  had  she  not  fought  as  she  did  slio  would  have  been 
captured  herself. 

For  more  than  an  hour  the  fight  continued  with  the  greatest 
spirit  on  both  sides,  but  then  another  gun-boat  was  seen  approaching 
from  the  inlet,  and  the  best  gun  in  the  shore  battery  was  at  the 
same  time  diamonnted  by  a  shot  from  the  Marblehead,  Fearing 
that  a  Federal  force  would  be  landed  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  the 
Confederates  gave  up  the  tight  and  left  in  such  haste  that  the  entire 
battery  was  abandoned,  it  being  impoBsible  to  bring  a  horse  up 
under  such  a  Are. 

It  was  not  only  a  lucky  escape  and  plucky  fight  for  the  gnn-boat, 
but  the  bravery  of  tlie  Confederates  in  planting  a  battery  as  they 
did  anil  maintaining  a  fight  for  an  hour  and  a  half  against  big  odds 
could  not  be  overlooked.  Their  loss  was  only  one  killed  and  three 
wounded. 


C^e  izitxzi  gillacb  on  J'ort  SQ^aptr, 


t  ILMORE  never  believed  that  the  iron-dade  would  be 
}%\  able  to  take  Fort  Sumter,  and  for  this  reason  be  earlj 
'  eet  about  securing  a  foothold  on  Morris  Island.  When 
be  had  accomplished  this  he  bad  secured  a  solid  founda- 
tion for  cannon  which  could  throw  ebot  into  Charleston 
and  keep  Fort  Sumter  under  a  constant  pounding.  It  has  ever 
seemed  strange  that  the  Confederates  were  not  on  the  watch  for  and 
fully  prepared  for  sueh  a  move,  but  it  was  doubtless  believed  that 
Fort  Wagner  was  the  key  to  the  situation,  and  that  tbe  Federals 
could  not  maintain  themselves  anywhere  within  reach  of  tbe  guns. 
On  tbe  other  hand,  Gilmore  looked  upon  Wagner  as  a  work  whicb 
might  be  taken  by  a  dash,  and  tbe  erroneous  impression  by  friend 
and  foe  resulted  in  some  terrible  blunders  and  bloody  butcheries. 

The  lirst  attack  on  Wagner  was  made  on  the  night  of  the  tenth 
of  July,  1863.  On  the  previous  day  and  nigbt  a  command  consist- 
ing of  the  Seventy-sixth  Pennaylvania,  the  Ninth  Maine  and  two 
companies  of  the  Seventh  Connecticut  had  by  a  sudden  attack  in 
boats  captured  several  detached  batteries  within  easy  range  of  the 
fort,  and  had  won  such  an  easy  victory  that  General  Strong,  who 
was  in  command,  determined  to  make  a  push  for  the  fort  itself, 
believing  the  Confederates  to  be  disorganized  and  panic-stricken  by 
what  bad  occurred.  Instead  of  being  in  this  condition  they  were 
preparing  to  move  out  at  daylight  and  attack.  General  Strong 
looked  upon  Wagner  as  a  sand-heap  whicb  could  offer  but  feeble 
resistance  to  a  rush,  while  in  truth  it  was  one  of  the  strongest  forts 
around  Charleston. 

An  hour  before  daylight  the  Federal  troops  moved  out,  the  com- 
panies from  the  Seventh  Connecticut  leading.  Tbe  only  way  to 
take  the  fort  was  to  go  over  tbe  parapet,  and  General  Strong  must 
have  counted  on  tbe  garrison  being  sound  asleep  to  permit  such  a 
rush  to  be  successfuL  The  garrison  was  not  only  awake,  but  under 
arms,  and  had  at  least  ten  minutes'  warning.    The  Federals  came 
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with  a  gallant  rasii,  and  nnchecketl  by  a  volley  which  killed  thirty 
men  ontright,  dashed  through  the  moat  and  up  the  paraput  and  lay 
down  just  below  its  crest.  Had  there  been  a  thousand  men  instead 
of  one  hundred  and  aeventy-fivo,  the  force  ivonld  Imve  leaped  the 
parapet  and  attacked  the  garrison,  but  such  a  small  body  of  men 
had  no  alternative  but  to  wait  until  the  other  troops  came  up  to  re- 
inforce them. 

The  two  Federal  regiments  moved  np  so  slowly  that  the  Confed- 
erates had  time  to  get  every  man  in  line  and  posted  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. The  fight  was  short,  sharp,  and  bloody.  The  two  regi- 
ments had  more  than  they  coutd  do  to  hold  tho  first  position  taken, 
saying  nothing  of  going  to  the  aid  of  the  Connecticut  men  on  the 
parapet,  who  were  bravely  holding  the  line  and  popping  away  at 
the  garrison.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes  fighting  the  two  regi- 
ments bugan  to  waver.  Then  a  dozen  voices  cried  out,  "  We  are  in 
a  trapl"  and  a  hundred  more  cried,  "retreat!"  Every  soldier 
must  have  roaiized  from  the  first  that  there  was  no  show  to  carry 
the  fort,  and  it  was  a  wonder  that  the  men  held  the  position  at  long 
as  they  did.  When  they  started  to  retreat  it  was  a  helter-skelter, 
and  no  one  seemed  to  remember  the  brave  little  command  waiting 
on  the  parapet  to  be  re-inforced  or  rescued. 

The  action  of  that  small  command  from  the  Seventh  Connecticut 
wai*  one  of  the  bnivest  things  of  war.  To  gain  the  panipet  it 
dashed  throngli  a  fire  which  would  have  thrown  a  full  regiment 
into  confusion,  and  as  the  men  crouched  on  the  sand  each  one  began 
fighting  on  his  own  hook.  There  was  no  confusion  until  it  was 
discovered  that  tlie-  supporting  regiments  bad  been  driven  back. 
Then  the  Confederates  devoted  their  whole  attention  to  the  handful 
of  men  clinging  to  tlio  parapet,  and  in  three  or  four  minutes  their 
position  was  made  untenable.  Lighted  shells  were  tossed  over  by 
band,  band  grenades  used  without  stint,  and  a  flank  fire  opened 
with  musketry,  and  it  was  either  retreat  or  be  slaughtered  in  line. 
Word  was  passed  to  retreat,  and  those  who  ran  the  gauntlet  in 
safety  looked  upon  their  escape  as  miraculous.  A  fire  of  shot,  shell, 
grape,  canister,  and  musketry  followed  them  for  half  a  mile,  and 
the  sandy  beach  offered  no  protection.  The  toss  was  frightful. 
Only  a  fraction  over  half  the  Connecticut  men  came  out  alive, 
wJiilc  the  other  regiments  were  terribly  cut  up  without  having  in- 
flicted the  least  loss  on  the  enemy.  The  Confederate  loss  did  not 
exceed  twenty-eiaiht  killed  and  a  dozen  wounded.  Bnt  for  Strong's 
rash   move  at  the  time,  an  attack  three  or  four  nights  later,  by  a 
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heavier  force,  might  have  been  saccessfal.  This  attack  called  for  a 
large  increase  of  the  garrison  and  other  steps  which  contributed  to 
a  still  greater  slaughter  when  next  attacked. 

Between  the  eleventh  and  the  eighteenth  of  July,  the  Confeder- 
ates strengthened  Fort  Wagner  as  far  as  was  possible,  and  largely 
increased  the  garrison,  having  discovered  that  Gilmore  desired  to 
go  to  Charleston  by  way  of  Morris  Island.  Up  to  the  eleventh, 
Wagner  had  given  no  thought  to  the  iron-clads  which  had  sent  her 
a  shot  now  and  then  as  they  poured  destruction  into  Sumter.  After 
the  fight  of  the  eleventh,  a  Federal  deserter  gave  the  exact  number 
of  Gilmore's  forces  and  information  of  what  works  he  had  thrown 
up.  He  had  made  a  permanent  lodgment  on  the  island,  was  heavily 
intrenching,  and  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  iron-clads 
would  be  called  upon  to  bear  a  hand  in  the  next  assault.  Fully  five 
hundred  men  were  employed  during  the  next  five  days  in  making 
Fort  Wagner  ready  for  bombardment  as  well  as  assault,  and  it  was 
perfectly  prepared  when  the  time  came. 

At  this  time  the  Federals  held  a  good  share  of  Morrislsland,  and 
had  put  about  fifty  guns  and  mortars  into  position,  each  one  able  to 
hurl  its  missile  into  the  fort.  These  guns  were  backed  by  more 
than  a  division  of  infantry,  and  there  lay  Admiral  Dahlgren's  fleet 
of  six  iron-clads  with  their  terrible  guns. 

The  garrison  of  Fort  Wagner  consisted  of  one  thousand  four 
hundred  men,  with  heavy  guns,  a  battery  of  light  artillery,  and 
bomb-proofs  enough  to  shelter  the  entire  garrison. 

Soon  after  noon  on  the  eighteenth,  the  sea  being  smooth  and  the 
day  perfect,  the  iron-clads  moved  forward  and  took  positions  about 
seven-eighths  of  a  mile  from  the  beach  and  opened  on  Wagner.  It 
was  believed  by  both  Dahlgren  and  Gilmore  that  the  iron-clads 
could  knock  Wagner  to  pieces  before  sundown,  and  that  nothing 
would  be  left  for  the  Federal  infantry  except  to  bury  the  dead. 
Tliis  was  the  AdmiraFs  first  wrestle  with  a  sand  fort.  He  was  to 
gain  some  valuable  experience. 

Each  iron-clad  went  right  to  business  as  soon  as  getting  into 
position,  using  shell  alone.  Wagner  was  a  fair  target  at  easy  range, 
and  before  the  fleet  had  been  engaged  half  an  hour  predictions 
were  made  that  the  fort  would  surrender  within  two  hours.  The 
firing  was  steady  and  regular,  one  great  shell  after  another  scream- 
ing over  the  water  to  bury  itself  in  the  parapet  and  fill  the  air  with 
clouds  of  dust. 

Gilmore's  fifty  guns  opened  fire  as  soon  as  the  fleet  was  stationed, 
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and  three  of  the  four  faces  of  Wagner  were  swept  by  a  fiercer  fire 
than  was  bestowed  upon  any  other  fort  during  the  war.  The 
aopeaining  and  shrieking  of  missiles  was  deafening,  and  every  foot 
of  Morris  Island  kept  up  a  constant  tremble  under  the  concnssions. 

It  was  well  understood  in  the  fort  that  the  bombardment  would 
be  followed  by  aa  aaaault.  It  was  a  wise  policy,  therefore,  that 
sent  all  the  infantry  and  most  of  the  gnnnera  into  the  bomb-proofs 
within  five  miuntes  after  the  fight  opened.  Only  three  gune  were 
manned,  and  these  were  ordered  to  fire  only  at  internals  of  four  or 
five  iniaiiteB,  more  to  prove  that  the  fort  was  not  deserted  than 
from  any  expectation  of  inflicting  any  harm  on  the  enemy. 

Fort  Wagner  wonid  not  have  been  bnilc  of  sand  had  other  mate- 
rial been  at  hand.  It  was  not  surveyed  for  anything  more  than  a 
battery  to  monnt  three  or  four  guns  which  should  have  the  range 
of  vessels  coming  into  the  harbor.  It  received  half  a  dozen  shots 
daring  the  first  Federal  bombardment  of  Sumter,  and  the  Confed- 
erates were  quite  pleased  to  find  that  it  was  not  plowed  down  on  a 
level  with  the  island.  When  it  was  found  that  Gilmore  wanted 
to  get  nearer  Sumter  and  Charleston  by  occupj'iug  Morris  Island, 
Wagner  had  to  be  strengthened  to  oppose  him,  and  again  there  was 
no  material  at  hand  save  sand  and  a  few  timbers.  These  were  used 
as  a  matter  of  dire  necessity,  and  without  a  tliought  that  the  events 
of  the  next  fortnight  would  upset  the  theories  of  a  thousand  years 
of  war. 

There  is  not  to-day  a  sea-coast  fort  in  the  world,  no  matter  how 
massive  nor  what  its  cost,  which  can  stand  a  bombardment  with  a 
sand  fort  thrown  up  in  twenty-four  hours  by  a  regiment  of  soldiers. 
The  American  war  tried  forts  as  they  had  never  been  tried  before, 
and  while  the  big  guns  of  the  iron-clads  could  pulverize  brick  and 
stone  to  powder,  they  could  scarcely  deface  the  walls  of  sand. 

When  the  bombardment  had  lasted  four  hours  it  was  believed, 
both  by  the  fleet  and  land  forces,  that  Fort  Wagner  had  been  dis- 
mantled and  deserted,  and  that  its  garrison  had  been  driven  to  take 
refuge  behind  the  sand-heaps  outside.  From  the  moment  the  first 
shell  had  struck,  the  spot  had  been  half-hidden  by  a  cloud  of  dust, 
and  the  only  sign  of  life  was  the  occasional  firing  of  a  gun  which 
seemed  more  like  a  signal  of  distress  than  a  token  of  defiance.  At 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  had  the  iron-clads  hauled  off,  Gilmore 
would  have  moved  to  the  assault. 

While  men  who  were  among  the  garrison  of  Fort  Wagner  that 
day  agree  that  it  was  the  most  terrible  fire  they  ever  experienced. 
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human  life  inside  the  works  was  as  safe  as  on  board  one  of  the 
monitors.  The  borab-prOofs  were  crowded,  but  there  was  no  danger. 
The  sand  walls  could  have  been  leveled  down  and  yet  the  men  in 
the  dark  holes  under  ground  would  have  been  perfectly  safe. 
Great  shells  from  the  mortars  descended  inside  the  fort  with  a  thud 
which  jarred  the  ground  for  yards  around,  and  exploded  with  a 
sound  which  made  one  think  that  the  sandy  island  was  being  riven, 
but  it  was  a  waste  of  powder.  During  the  worst  of  the  bombard- 
ment not  more  than  a  dozen  men  were  left  outside  the  bomb-proofs. 
These  sheltered  themselves  to  watch  and  note  proceedings,  and  they 
witnessed  the  full  terrors  of  a  concentrated  fire  from  seventy-five 
guns  and  mortars. 

Gihnore's  laud  artillery  could  not  have  inflicted  a  scar  on  the 
fort,  and  his  fire  would  not  have  necessarily  driven  a  single  man  to 
shelter,  but  the  shells  from  the  big  fifteen-inch  guns  on  the  iron- 
clads were  filled  with  destruction.  They  were  driven  with  a  force 
which  sent  them  into  the  parapet  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  feet, 
and  when  they  exploded  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  island  lifted 
itself  up  a  foot  or  two.  One  who  has  not  seen  the  awful  work  of 
these  great  shells  can  form  no  idea  of  their  power  for  destruction. 
Ill  one  spot,  where  the  fire  seemed  to  be  concentrated  for  half  an 
liour,  at  least  a  thousand  tons  of  sand  were  moved  a  distance  of 
fifty  feet.  The  bursting  of  a  single  shell  would  lift  three  or  four 
tons  of  sand  and  hurl  the  cloud  all  over  the  fort.  There  were  a 
dozen  places  where  the  moat  was  tilled  up  until  on  a  level  with  the 
crest  of  the  parapet. 

More  or  less  timber  had  been  used  with  the  sand.  In  one  spot 
a  shell  penetrated  five  feet  of  sand  and  passed  directly  through  a 
pine  beam  twelve  inches  square.  Another  shell  cut  six  feet  off  the 
end  of  a  still  larger  beam  and  hurled  the  missile  so  high  in  the  air 
that  hundreds  of  Federals  saw  it.  After  the  bombardment  fairly 
opened,  the  fort  was  struck  ten  times  a  minute  for  eight  hours,  and 
as  the  sun  went  down  the  Federals  were  justified  in  believing  that 
a  body  of  infantry  could  occupy  the  works  without  resistance. 

As  the  boom  of  the  last  gun  from  the  fieet  died  aM'ay  orders  were 
given  in  Fort  Wagner  which  brought  over  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred men  from  their  graves,  as  it  were.  Cooped  up  for  seven  or 
eight  hours  in  the  foul-smelling  bomb-proofs,  the  men  were  only 
too  glad  to  get  out  and  face  the  coming  danger.  Only  two  of  the 
guns  had  been  dismounted,  and  the  others  were  speedily  manned, 
the   garrison   posted,  and  then  they  waited.     That  bombardment 
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meant  an  aseaiilt  by  infantry,  but  Gilinore  waa  to  gain  another 
painfnl  experience. 

It  was  growing  dark  when  the  Federal  eoltimn  of  assault  formed 
on  the  beach  in  plain  sight  of  Wugner,  Sumter  and  other  Confed- 
erate works.  It  consisted  of  tim  Ninth  Maine,  Third  Now  llump- 
sliiro,  Sixth  Connecticut,  Suveiity-aixth  Pennsylvania,  Forty-eighth 
New  York  and  Fifty-fourth  MaHsachnsetls.  This  last  was  a  colored 
regiment  led  by  Col.  Shaw.  It  bad  beard  the  whistle  of  UillutB 
only  ouce.  Indeed,  there  was  not  a  single  regiment  in  the  column 
wliicli  could  1)6  depended  on,  as  only  a  few  men  had  been  under 
tire.  Why  the  colored  troops  should  havo  led,  when  it  might  be 
fiirly  doubted  if  thoy  would  follow,  is  u  (juestion  to  be  settlod 
along  with  Burnside's  hhmder  at  the  Petersburg  crater.  The  mo- 
ment the  column  moved  out  it  was  under  lire  from  Cuminings' 
Point,  Fort  Sumter.  Wagner  and  (he  Redan,  and  before  it  had 
marched  fifty  yards  it  wati  known  that  Wagner  was  alive  to  the 
Bituiitioii  and  prepared  to  receive  them. 

As  soon  as  within  muaket  range  of  Wagner  the  assaulting  column 
made  a  rush  which  carried  it  fairly  up  to  the  works.  Had  there 
been  no  bomburdjiient  they  would  have  stood  a  bettor  chance  of  sue- 
ceea.  They  found  themselves  tumbling  into  deep  pits,  falling  over 
Band  ridgee,  and  utterly  confused  by  the  work  of  the  shellB.  The 
moat  was  full  of  water  at  one  point  and  filled  with  sand  at  another, 
and-  the  parapets  were  simply  banks  full  of  caverns.  The  lines  of 
formation  were  broken  up,  the  darkness  was  confusing,  and  in  ten 
minutes  those  able  to  withdraw  made  a  hasty  retreat.  It  was  the 
most  foolhardy  assault  of  the  war.  There  was  no  show  whatever, 
no  matter  what  bravery  was  exhibited,  and  the  confusion  was  added 
to  by  the  action  of  the  colored  troops.  They  no  sooner  saw  what 
sort  of  a  trap  they  were  in  than  dozens  of  them  shouted  out: 
"  Hold  on  !  Don't  shoot — I  surrender ! "  Twelve  hundred  Confed- 
erates, cool  and  fresh,  and  safely  protected,  had  only  to  fire  away  at 
a  brigade  of  Federals — broken,  confused,  and  tumbling  over  each 
other.  That  brigade  did  not  stand  there  "  for  nearly  half  an  hour," 
as  stated  by  Federal  historians.  It  did  not  stay  there  twelve  minutes. 
Ten  minutes  more  of  the  murderous  fire  would  not  have  left  a  man 
alive. 

Gilmore  had  excuses  for  his  first  assault,  but  in  the  face  of  the 
terrible  repulse  and  the  statements  of  survivors  that  the  fort  waa 
intact  and  full  of  men.  the  second  assault  was  a  slaughtering  blunder 
for  which  history  should  hold  hhn  responsible. 
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The  aecouJ  column  was  oompoeed  of  the  Sistj-eecoud  Ohio, 
Sereath  New  HampBhire,  Sixty-seventh  Ohio  and  One  Hundredth 
New  York.  Thiscolnton  began  to  stumble  over  the  dead  bodies  of 
Fedorals  before  it  had  traversed  half  the  distance  to  the  fort,  and 
was  likewise  subject  to  such  a  front  and  entilading  Are  as  to  almost 
disoi-ganize  it.  Sheer  pluck  carried  it  throngli  to  the  fort,  and  des- 
peration held  it  there  twenty-five  minntee  to  be  decimated.  It  stood 
no  more  show  to  capture  Wagner  than  one  barge  load  of  men  would 
have  stood  to  captui'o  Sumter,  but  even  though  every  man  fully 
realized  tliis,  every  company  stood  square  up  to  its  work  and  every 
man  died  like  a  hero.  At  one  moment,  desperate  and  determined, 
over  half  of  that  brigade  swept  into  tho  fort,  but  in  five  minutes 
they  were  swept  out  of  it  again  and  again  they  took  up  the  fight 
from  the  parapet.  When  the  retreat  was  sounded  a  tliird  of  the 
brigade  was  wounded.  Gitmore's  mistake  wet  the  parapets  of 
Wagner  with  blood.  His  blunder  left  the  dead  and  mangled  in 
such  heaps  that  the  bravest  veterans  weru  appalled. 


SN  1863,  when  the  Confederate  General  McCulloch,  hav- 
ing about  tbree  thonsand  men  in  his  command,  discovered 
that  Milliken's  Bend  was  held  by  a  Federal  force  of  lees 
than  fifteen  hundred,  a  part  of  whom  were  uegro  troops, 
be  moved  forward  to  snatch  np  tlie  prize.  Hia  first 
attack  was  on  a  Saturday,  and  he  was  repulsed  after  a  hot  fight  last-. 
ing  several  hours.  During  Saturday  nigiit  a  Federal  gun-boat  came 
to  the  rescue  of  the  post,  and  her  presence  was  not  even  suspected 
by  the  Confederates.  The  Federal  eomraander  packed  hia  whole 
force  into  the  rifie  pits  and  earth-works,  and  waited  for  the  attack 
he  knew  must  come. 

When  McCnllocb  began  to  advance  upon  the  works  he  diBcovered 
that  his  lines  wonld  be  swept  by  a  terrible  fire  before  they  could 
get  Dear  enough  for  a  dasli.  To  shelter  the  men  as  they  moved  np,' 
he  brought  out  about  six  hundred  mules  and  formed  them  in  line. 
The  idea  was  for  a  soldier  to  advance  along-side  of  each  mule,  making 
the  livingbreastwork  cover  him.  Everything  worked  all  right  at  the 
start,  but  as  soon  aa  the  mutes  came  under  fire  tliey  began  plunging 
and  kicking,  and  raised  such  a  row  that  the  Confederate  lines  were 
uncovered.  The  gun-boat  now  opened,  and,  between  shell  and 
bullet,  McCulloch  soon  had  more  than  he  could  stand,  and  the 
retreat  was  sounded.  He  lost,  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners, 
over  six  hundred  men,  together  with  a  field  battery  and  manj'  small 
arms,  while  the  Federal  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  nearly  as 
many.  McCulloch  was  the  first  general  in  either  army  who 
attempted  to  make  a  breastwork  out  of  a  living  mule,  and,  as  far 
as  known,  he  was,  also,  the  last.  His  men  found  the  heels  of  the 
terrified  animals  about  as  dangerous  as  the  Federal  bullets. 


Sra^s's  ^it^t  of  Clattaiiccga, 


F  there  is  another  war  between  the  Korth  and  the  South, 
Chattanooga,  Nashville,  and  Knoxville  will  again  be 
strategic  positions  worth  fighting  for.  The  Confederates 
early  discovered  their  value  and  clung  to  them  with  grim 
tenacity.  Kature  had  done  so  much  for  Chattanooga  that 
man  had  only  to  plant  a  few  guns  to  make  the  position  seemingly 
impregnable. 

When  General  Bragg  held  it  in  the  fall  of  1863,  he  reported  to 
the  War  Department  that  the  Federals  could  not  march  enough 
men  into  Tennessee  to  capture  Chattanooga.  When  Bosecrans  held 
it,  two  weeks  later,  he  reported  to  Grant  that  he  could  hold  the 
place  against  the  whole  Confederacy.  But  both  commanders  had 
to  learn  that  an  army  without  rations  is  already  defeated. 

When  Bosecrans  reached  Chattanooga  and  surveyed  the  position, 
he  saw  that  a  direct  assault  would  end  in  disaster.  Then  he  began 
hunting  for  the  weak  point,  and  he  moved  by  the  flank.  When 
he  had  cut  Bragg's  lines  to  the  west  and  south,  not  another  pound 
of  rations  could  enter  Chattanooga,  and  starvation  was  only  a  ques- 
tion of  days.  Bragg,  sure  that  Bosecrans  meant  to  assault,  and 
confident  that  he  could  repel  him,  was  deceived  into  remaining 
quiet  until  the  flank  movement  had  been  accomplished.  Then,  in 
a  day,  the  blow  fell,  and  he  saw  that  he  must  either  evacuate  or 
march  out  and  attack  the  Federal  army.  That  he  did  not  choose 
the  latter  course  was  at  first  attributed  to  cowardice,  but  subsequent 
events  proved  that  he  meant  to  mieet  strategy  with  strategy.  Before 
any  Confederate  had  come  down  to  half  rations  Bragg  was  marching 
out  of  Chattanooga,  bands  playing,  flags  flying,  and  the  men  in 
good  spirits.  None  of  his  earth-works  were  disturbed,  and  the 
bridges  were  all  left  in  perfect  order. 

Awake  at  last  to  what  Bosecrans  was  doing,  Bragg  had  bestirred 
liimself  with  such  energy  that  before  leaving  Chattanooga  he  knew 
the  position  of  every  Federal  division.    The  nearest  corps  was  eight 
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miles  awaj",  aud  tlie  farthest  was  about  forty.  By  rapid  raarcLing 
lie  could  atrike  them  in  detail.  The  fact  that  ErajiTg  was  retreating 
proved  to  Eosecrans  that  he  waa  demoralized,  and  he  started  Crit- 
tenden's corps  in  pursuit.  This  comniaad,  by  making  a  ehort  cut 
to  head  Bragg  off,  escaped  annihilation.  He  hud  the  trap  set  for 
his  game,  but  the  game  had  takeu  another  road.  It  was  these 
movements  which  bronght  on  the  battle  of  Chicka manga.  Bragg 
had  faced  about,  ready  to  light,  and  in  ten  days  more  it  was  Rose- 
crans  who  was  shnt  up  in  Chattanooga,  and  it  was  Bragg  who  was 
playing  the  role  of  besieger, 

Bragg's  army  had  been  supplied  by  railroads  running  into  the 
Ooiifederaoy,  but  when  Rosecrans  found  himself  penned  up  he 
realized  that  every  pound  of  rations  for  his  large  army  must  not 
only  come  by  wagon,  but  be  hauled  more  than  fifty  miles  over  roada 
which  to-day  a  farmer's  team  can  hardly  pull  along  with  ten  bnehels 
of  oats.  If  the  Confederates  did  not  meddle  with  the  Nashville 
Railroad,  supplies  could  be  wagoned  over  the  mountains  in  limited 
quantities.     Rosecrans  had  to  trust  to  luck  and  arrange  his  trains. 

A  brigade  of  soldiers  lying  within  half  a  mile  of  a  depot  of  sup- 
plies will  keep  twenty  wagons  on  the  move  all  the  time.  Think, 
then,  how  many  wagons  it  would  take  to  supply  hay,  corn,  cloth- 
ing, rations,  equipments,  etc.,  to  a  large  army  sixty  miles  from  a 
depot!  For  all  th^t  long  sixty  miles  there  was  not  a  spot  in  that 
fall  of  1803  where  a  team  conld  strike. a  trot.  It  took  two  days 
and  a  half  or  three  days  to  go  with  empty  wagons,  and  four  and 
five  to  return.  Where  the  road  crossed  a  valley  the  mud  was  hub- 
deep.  Where  it  ascended  a  hill  six  spans  of  mules  were  necessary 
to  handle  the  load.  In  many  places  there  are  stretches  of  two  miles 
where  the  road  is  too  narrow  for  vehicles  like  army  wagons  to  pass. 
This  fact  sometimes  delayed  the  wagons  for  hours. 

Bragg  was  determined  that  Rosecrans  should  leave  Chattanooga 
before  help  conld  come  from  the  West.  He  would  not  make  an 
assault,  and  Rosecrans  would  have  met  with  defeat  in  marching  out 
to  attack  him.  Tlierefore  his  plan  was  to  starve  the  Federals  out, 
and  he  came  so  near  success  that  none  who  were  shut  np  there  will 
ever  forget  the  short  rations  dealt  out.  The  Nashville  Road  was 
several  times  torn  up  at  different  points,  and  systematic  attacks 
made  on  the  wagon  trains.  Over  a  thousand  wagon-loads  of  sub- 
sistence were  destroyed  in  two  months,  and  after  a  few  weeks  the 
whole  route  was  lined  with  wrecked  veiiicles  and  dead  mules. 
Rosecrans  mif;ht  keep  his  soldicra  in  bread  and  meat  a  little  longer, 
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but  there  came  a  day  when  nothing  further  could  be  thought  of. 
The  horses  must  starve,  and  the  men  who  were  without  shoes  and 
overcoats  must  make  the  best  of  it. 

Fall  came  on,  cold  and  rainy,  and  hundreds  of  the  men  were  suf- 
fering for  the  want  of  clothing  and  tents.  Bragg  threw  his  lines 
across  from  Missionary  Bidge  to  Lookout  Mountain,  and  one  of  his 
most  advanced  forts  now  stands  within  the  city  limits  and  close 
beside  a  summer  resort.  He  was  not  idle  an  hour  day  or  night. 
There  was  a  constant  firing  all  along  the  picket  lines,  and  the  Con- 
federate cavalry  was  particularly  aggressive.  The  country  was 
entirely  stripped  of  forage,  and  the  question  of  "how  to  beat 
Bragg"  was  finally  lost  in  the  searcji  for  food.  Some  regiments 
were  without  coffee  for  days  at  a  time.  Others  had  coffee  but  no 
pork.  Others  3'et  considered  themselves  lucky  to  get  coffee  and 
hard-tack.  Bosocrans  could  not  march  out  and  attack,  and  had  he 
evacuated  Chattanooga,  Bragg  was  ready  to  pursue  and  overwhelm 
him.     He  had  only  one  course — to  stick. 

Men  who  fought  under  Bosebrans  are  not  satisfied  with  the  treat- 
ment he  received  at  the  hands  of  Grant.  Take  all  that  has  come 
to  light  in  these  long  twenty  years,  and  there  is  much  for  him  and 
something  against  him.  He  was  a  fighter.  Where  other  generals 
would  have  realized  their  defeat*  he  had  only  commenced  to  fight. 
He  had  the  confidence  of  officers  and  men.  Another  might  have 
moved  out  and  attacked  Bragg,  goaded  on  by  newspapers  and  politi- 
cal clamor,  but  he  refused  certain  defeat.  It  is  a  good  general  who 
knows  when  not  to  attack. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  Bosecrans  lacked  strategy ; 
that  his  pursuit  of  Bragg  was  a  woeful  mistake,  and  that  in  so  doing 
he  was  doing  exactly  what  Bragg  planned  for  him.  Bragg  had 
plenty  of  time  to  evacuate  Chattanooga,  yet  he  did  not  touch  a 
bridge  nor  destroy  such  stores  as  he  could  not  carry  off.  Critics 
have  said  that  these  incidents  should  have  shown  Bosecrans  that  his 
enemy  was  in  no  way  demoralized.  Had  he  hurried  up  his  scat- 
tered corps  and  slipped  into  Bragg's  warm  nest,  his  army  would 
have  secured  all  the  key-positions  and  been  in  trim  for  a  fight  at 
any  point.  The  battle  of  Chickamauga  not  only  reduced  the  army 
in  a  fearful  manner,  but  demoralized  it  for  weeks,  and  thousands  of 
the  infantry  were  left  withont  arms. 

And,  too,  Bosecrans  could  have  at  any  time  accomplished  what 
Thomas  set  about  before  he  had  been  in  Chattanooga  twenty-four 
hours  —  opening  a  shorter  line  of  communication.     It  seems  not  to 
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have  been  his  failure  as  a  fighter  6o  much  as  the  claim  that  he  was 
a  failure  ae  a  strategist,  which  caused  his  removal.  But,  whatever 
the  causes  and  whatever  the  criticisms,  "Old  Rosj's"  name  will 
ever  bring  a  cheer  to  the  lips  of  the  men  wiio  fought  under  his 
standard. 

In  the  last  days  of  the  siege  there  was  not  enough  forage  in 
Chattanooga  to  supply  the  horses  of  one  full  battery.  Had  Rose- 
crane  attempted  to  retreat  he  could  not  have  drawn  a  dozen  field- 
pieces  away.  Shade  and  fruit  trees  were  cut  down  for  the  animals 
to  browse  on,  and  in  some  instances  citizens  were  routed  off  their 
straw  beds  that  the  contents  might  go  to  the  horses.  By  and  by 
every  horse  was  a  gaunt  skeleton,  weakly  wandering  over  the  black 
fields  in  search  of  patch  or  siirub,  aud  one  after  another  they  fell 
down  and  died  of  sheer  starvation. 

The  soldiers  had  to  make  the  most  of  their  slim  fare,  and  even  to 
divide  with  the  women  and  children  of  Chattanooga,  After  the 
lapse  of  a  montb  not  a  house  in  the  place  had  flour,  meat,  butter, 
miik  or  potatoes.  Wben  families  had  eaten  what  they  had  in  stock 
they  appealed  to  the  soldiers. 

When  Bragg  evacuated  the  city  one  of  hia  colonels  left  a  young 
wife  behind.     She  was  from  South  Carolina  and  a  thorough  Yankee- 
fciater.     She  was  at  first  comfortably  provided  with  provisions,  but 
fta  the  days  went  by  and  she  divided  with  this  neighbor  and  that, 
her  stock  ran  low.     She  finally  had  nothing  left  but  corn-meal  and 
dried  peas,  and  one  night  a  servant  girl  stole  all  the  meal.     Other 
women  were  appealing  to  the  Federals,  but  this  one  determined  to 
die  first.    She  had  pea  soup,  pea  pudding,  and  peas  cooked  in  vari- 
ous other  shapes,  and  when  the  peas  gave  out  she  gave  a  negro  a 
dollar  to  cut  her  a  steak  from  a  mule  which  had  fallen  dead  in  a 
field  across  the  way.     She  had  made  up  her  mind  to   brave   it 
.  through,  but  the  mule  meat  was  worse  than  the  blue-coats  and  she 
locked  up  her  pride  and  applied  for  Federal  rations. 

Lookout  Mountain  seems  to  hang  right  over  Chattanooga ;  but 
one  must  ride  for  two  long  hours  from  the  center  of  the  city  to 
reach  the  spot  where  Bragg  had  four  guns  planted  to  bombard  the 
place.  There  was  more  talk  than  shoot,  as  only  one  of  his  pieces 
could  be  sufficiently  depressed  to  strike  the  town,  and  his  occasional 
blazing  away  amounted  to  nothing  when  summed  up.  Two  shells 
struck  a  hotel  without  damage  to  anybody,  and  a  piece  of  another 
wounded  a  colored  boy  on  the  street.  Had  he  been  offered  a  reward 
for  killing  ten  Federals  in  a  month's  bombardment  he  could  not 
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liave  eanied  it.  One  baa  bat  to  ride  to  the  orest  of  the  mountain 
to  see  how  greatly  his  poeitioQ  was  orereBtimated,  He  had  three 
gDDs  behind  a  breastwork  which  stilla  stands  in  good  repair,  and  a 
fourth  down  between  the  rocks  on  the  knob.  Thirty  rods  in  rear 
of  these  gone  was  a  breastwork  thrown  np  to  cover  two  regimenta 
of  infantry.  It  is  there  to-day,  looking  jnst  as  it  did  on  that  event- 
ful day.when  Hooker's  troops  strack  it  in  flank  and  sent  the  Confed- 
erates rushing  through  the  pines.  Had  Grant  ignored  the  position 
entirely  it  most  have  been  evacuated  as  soon  as  Missionary  Kidge 
was  captured. 

"  Qive  me  ten  days  more."  So  said  Bragg  when  things  were  at 
their  worst  in  Chattanooga,  and  if  Thomas  hadn't  bestirred  himself  • 
starvation  would  have  compelled  a  surrender.  In  the  effort  to 
supply  the  army  from  Bridgeport  by  wagon,  Boseorans  lost  eleven 
thousand  Ave  hundred  mules  and  horses  on  the  road.  One  could  have 
walked  the  entire  distance  on  their  dead  bodies,  and  in  journeying 
over  a  part  of  the  route  the  last  year,  I  saw  many  of  the  skeletons 
still  bleaching  on  the  hill-eides  and  in  the  ravines.  There  was  also  a 
loss  of  over  three  thousand  army  wagons,  and  at  least  a  million  dol- 
lars* worth  of  stores.  That  the  Federal  forces  held  the  key  to  East 
Tennessee,  with  a  victorious  army  in  front  and  starvation  in  rear, 
is  a  matter  deserving  of  more  praise  than  history  has  given  it.  Had 
Bragg  retaken  tlic  place,  the  consequences  would  have  been  felt 
from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  Vicksbnrg. 


J/^S^  ARLY  in  September.  1863,  it  becamD  plain  to  tbe  Con- 

i(Cr!^  federates  tliat  they  cuiilci  not  hold   Forts  Wagner  and 

^3^^  Gregg  many  days  longer.     The  irou-clads  Iiad  j 

them  from   one   eide  and  Gilmore's  troops  from  the 
other,  and  that  tlie  greater  part  of  Morris  Island  would 
soon  be  in  tbe  hands  of  the  Federals  was  a  conclnsion  which  must 
3  met  and  pi'epared  for. 

And  now  here  was  tlie  grimnesB  of  war.  The  sand  forts  had 
been  almost  leveled  to  tbe  surface  three  or  fonr  times  over,  and  yet 
repairs  had  been  made  and  the  garrisons  re-inforced.  They  had  the 
iron-clads  on  tlie  one  band  and  the  Federal  infantry  on  tbe  otbor, 
Bod  it  had  come  to  that  pass  that  a  finger  could  not  be  lifted  above 
the  parapet  without  finding  a  sharp-shooter  watching  for  it.  Gil- 
more  bad  about  thirty  gims  in  a  semicircle  before  Wagner,  and  not 
satisfied  witi]  raining  Ions  of  shot  and  shell  daily  upon  the  work, 
he  began  a  new  movement. 

Here  was  the  terror  of  war  —  sap  and  mine.  Foot  by  foot,  inch 
by  inch,  the  Federals  had  crept  as  near  as  was  possible,  rolling  their 
sand  earth-works  before  them  almost  as  easily  as  one  could  roll 
bales  of  cotton.  Within  pistol-shot  of  the  parapet  they  halted. 
War  had  now  become  cold-blooded  murder.  A  strip  of  sand,  not 
four  hundred  feet  wide,  was  the  neutral  ground,  and  the  Tiger  of 
War  raved  back  and  forth  over  this  in  search  of  blood.  He  found 
it  —  blood  by  the  gallon  — by  the  barrel  —  blood  flowing  out  upon 
the  white  sands  nntil  the  tracks  of  the  Tiger  could  be  plainly  seen 
in  the  dampness. 

The  ironclads  conld  neither  reduce  Fort  Sumter  nor  pass  it,  and 
the  attempt  to  reach  Charleston  by  way  of  Seceesiouville  had  failed. 
If  the  Federals  conld  gain  possession  of  Morris  Island,  Charleston 
would  be  under  the  fire  of  common  artillery  and  Fort  Sumter  could 
be  attacked  from  a  new  side. 

Gilmore  had  secured  the  lower  end  of  the  island  and  intrenched 
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his  position,  but  he  could  advance  no  further  until  Wagner  and 
Gregg  were  overcome.  Wagner  had  received  the  most  terrific 
pounding  from  the  iron-clads — a  fire  so  fierce  and  continuous  that 
army  and  navy  ofiicers  asserted  that  all  human  life  behind  the  sand 
piles  had  been  wiped  out,  and  yet  the  echoes  of  the  last  gun  had 
scarcely  died  away  when  a  thousand  Confederates  emerged  from 
the  bomb-proofs  and  coolly  began  making  repairs.  A  column  of 
three  thousand  Federals  had  flung  itself  at  the  fort,  fought  with 
desperation,  and  retired  shattered  and  broken.  A  second  column, 
stronger  by  a  thousand,  had  rushed  over  the  ditch — up  the  slopes — 
over  the  walls  of  sand  —  fought  hand  to  hand  with  the  ferocity  of 
tigers,  and  when  the  broken  ranks  were  reformed  within  the  Fed- 
eral lines  six  hundred  men  were  not  there  to  answer  to  their  names. 

Battery  Gregg  had  been  pounded  at  for  weary  days  —  its  garri- 
son torn  to  pieces  by  the  monster  shells,  its  guns  dismounted  and 
its  walls  torn  out  or  leveled  flat  —  but  there  they  were,  sullen^ 
defiant,  and  saying  to  the  Federal  Lion : 

"  We  are  in  your  path  and  prepared  for  you  1" 

The  English,  the  French  and  the  Germans  have  their  histories  of 
that  great  four  years'  struggle  in  America,  and  their  historians 
have  praised  pluck  wherever  it  cropped  out.  An  American  who 
attempts  it  will  be  called  a  patriot  for  praising  the  one  side  and  a 
"  rebel "  for  praising  the  other.  There  was  pluck  at  Wagner  and 
Gregg  and  Sumter  and  Charleston — such  pluck  and  determination; 
such  uncomplaining  sacrifices  for  the  cause ;  such  a  steadfast  pur- 
pose to  defend  every  brick  and  beam  and  plank  to  the  last  aa 
Greek  or  Spartan  rarely  ever  exhibited. 

When  it  was  finally  realized  that  neither  the  missiles  from  the 
fieet  nor  the  bayonets  of  the  infantry  on  shore  could  reduce  the 
forts  of  sand  it  was  determined  to  blow  Wagner  out  of  the  path  of 
the  advance.     Wagner  out  of  the  way,  Gregg  would  be  evacuated. 

Beginning  about  the  fifteenth  of  July,  the  Federal  forces  may 
be  said  to  have  advanced  foot  by  foot.  During  the  night  the  sap- 
pers would  advance  underground,  burrowing  their  way  with  pick 
and  shovel,  and  next  morning  the  Confederates  would  look  out  upon 
a  new  Federal  position.  Wagner  was.  being  fought  with  its  own 
weapon — sand.  Its  sand  walls  had  saved  it— other  sand  walls  were 
to  overwhelm  it.  Gilmore  was  the  Spectre  of  War.  His  shadow 
was  reaching  further  and  further  up  Morris  Island,  and  that  shadow 
never  moved  backwards.  Where  it  rested  it  burned  into  the  sand, 
and  left  a  horrible  trace.    There  was  scarcely  a  day  that  the  Spectre 
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ditl  not  seek  to  devour  more  ground  —  never  a  iiight  that  the  men 
who  followed  it  or  opposed  it  did  not  ecream  out  as  bullets  tore 
their  flesh. 

In  the  last  days  of  July  the  sight  of  the  gaant  and  blood-etained 
Spectre  ronsed  the  Confederates  to  fury,  and  it  was  planned  to 
throw  enough  infantry  npon  Morris  Island  to  make  a  quick  dash  at 
the  Federals  and  ovorwhelm  them.  The  regiments  to  make  this 
move  had  been  named,  when  it  was  discovered  that  lack  of  trans- 
portation would  prevent. 

Twenty-four  hours  later  it  was  realized  that  the  knell  of  fate  waB 
alioot  to  ring  out  its  warning  over  Morris  Island.  Gilmore  the 
Spuctre  was  as  inflexible  as  death  and  as  unyielding  as  fate.  A 
Biiail  might  have  progressed  faster,  but  it  was  progression  jast  the 
same.  Each  morning  saw  his  tracks  of  blood  a  little  nearer  —  each 
night  there  were  burials  in  the  sand  hills  behind  Wagner.  The 
fort  was  holding  out  —  the  guns  were  roaring  defiance  at  fate,  but 
fate  ever  conquers. 

In  the  fii'st  week  of  September  Gilmore's  trenches  ended  within 
stone's  throw  of  Wagner,  but  covered  from  its  guns.  From  here 
he  could  drive  mines  into  its  very  bomb-proofs,  or  he  eonld  assemble 
a  sufficient  force  to  make  the  chances  of  a  sudden  rush  almost  cer- 
tain. The  guns  from  land  and  sea  had  an  entilading  tire,  the  mor- 
tars=  hiid  the  esaet  ruiigL',  ami  it  h;id  come  to  p;ips  ;it  lust  that  dL'atli 
groped  in  every  nook  and  corner  and  bomb-proof  in  search  of  vic- 
tims. 

Fort  Wagner  would  not  surrender,  but  it  must  be  evacuated. 
Everything  was  planned  in  the  coolest  manner.  Only  the  sandy 
site,  rent  and  torn  by  explosions,  was  to  be  left  for  the  Spectre  to 
gloat  over. 

One  of  the  preliminary  steps  was  to  excavate  trenches  and  rifle- 
pits  in  rear  of  Wagner,  These,  filled  with  the  rear  guard  of  the 
garrison,  would  cheek  pursuit  long  enough  to  enable  everybody  to 
escape.  Such  ammunitions  of  war  as  could  be  removed  to  Gregg 
and  beyond  were  taken  away. 

At  dark  on  the  night  of  the  sixth  the  evacuation  began.  The 
greater  part  of  the  garrison  was  withdrawn  to  the  rifle-pits,  two  or 
three  light  guns  dragged  away  with  them,  and  presently  the  fort 
which  bad  been  tenanted  so  long  and  had  withstood  so  much,  was 
without  sentinels  to  challenge  or  artillerist  to  fire. 

There  was  a  suspicion  in  the  Federal  mind  that  some  movement 
was  taking  place  among  the  Confederates,  hot  whether  it  was  an 
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increase  of  garrison  or  an  evacaation  no  one  coald  determine.  To 
be  prepared  for  any  emergency,  a  strong  calcium  light  was  thrown 
upon  the  fort  from  one  of  the  iron-clads.  From  the  vessel  it 
seemed  as  if  one  could  have  seen  a  cat  walking  along  the  parapets, 
but  the  light  was  deceiving.  It  was  a  ghostly  glare  which  betrayed 
those  who  watched  instead  of  those  who  worked.  Men  stood  upon 
the  parapets  without  discovery,  and  the  strong  glare  on  the  front  of 
the  fort  deepened  the  darkness  on  all  other  sides. 

On  this  night  Federal  pickets  lay  in  their  rifle-pits  within  thirty 
steps  of  the  ditch  of  Wagner,  but  they  neither  saw  nor  heard  any- 
thing to  arouse  their  suspicions.  There  were  less  than  eight  hun- 
dred men  in  the  garrison,  and  as  night  came  on  they  marched  out 
of  the  fort  and  moved  away  like  shadows.  The  soft  sand  echoed 
no  footstep,  and  no  voice  was  raised  above  a  whisper. 

While  the  ghostly  glare  of  the  calcium  light  fell  upon  the  ram- 
parts, and  while  the  Tiger  of  War  crouched  in  the  sand  only  a  few 
steps  away,  listening,  peering,  glaring,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men 
flitted  across  the  sand  to  Battery  Gregg  without  the  whisper  of  an 
alarm.  For  every  pound  of  sand  used  in  constructing  Wagner  and 
repairing  it  two  pounds  of  Federal  iron  had  been  hurled  to  batter 
it  down,  but  on  this  night  it  stood  there  as  proud  and  strong  and 
defiant  as  ever. 

Before  ten  o'clock  the  garrison  of  Wagner  was  rowing  away 
from  Morris  Island.  The  men  had  taken  their  muskets,  but  little 
else.  Not  one  of  the  cannon  had  been  saved.  Before  midnight  the 
garrison  of  Gregg  had  left,  and  there  remained  only  the  small  party 
charged  with  blowing  up  both  works. 

The  intention  of  the  Confederates  was  to  leave  nothing  but  two 
great  holes  in  the  sand  to  mark  the  sites  of  the  forts.  The  orders 
transmitted  from  head-quarters  were  very  plain  and  concise.  The 
guns  were  to  be  spiked,  the  trunions  knocked  oflf,  and  the  carriages 
broken.  All  ammunition  was  to  be  placed  in  the  main  magazine, 
and  time-fuses  used  for  the  explosions.  The  big  guns  were  to  be 
rammed  full  of  powder,  sand  and  shot  and  arranged  with  time-fuses 
to  burst  about  the  time  of  the  grand  explosion.  Gregg,  being  five 
minutes'  walk  from  Wagner,  was  to  have  a  ten  minute  fuse  in  place 
of  a  fifteen,  and  the  programme  was  to  have  the  two  explosions 
occur  in  the  same  second.  • 

No  move  could  be  made  at  Wagner  until  after  dark,  and  then  it 
was  found  that  a  blow  struck  upon  a  gun  would  arouse  all  the  Fed- 
eral pickets  lying  beyond  the  ditch.     The  guns  were  spiked  by  men 
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crawling  abont  like  cats,  but  tliey  could  not  be  arranged  for  burst- 
iDg  nor  the  carriages  destroyed.  .  The  spiking  was  better  done  at 
Gregg,  being  further  away,  but  yet  within  six  hours  after  the  Fed- 
erals took  possession  every  gun  was  in  good  working  order. 

Tiie  fuses  had  been  repeatedly  tested,  and  each  time  they  had 
burned  biightly  and  exactly  each  a  distaoce  to  the  minute.  In  each 
fort  the  fuse  was  carefully  laid  and  led  to  a  barrel  of  powder  and 
they  were  burning  all  right  when  the  last  boat  left  the  island.  And 
yet,  strangely  enough,  neither  fuse  accomplished  the  result  deemed 
positively  certain.  One  went  out  altogether  six  or  eight  feet  from 
the  powder  and  the  other  became  disarranged  aud  was  conBumed 
without  damage  Co  anything. 

Tlie  last  boat  from  the  island  was  discovered  by  Federal  picket 
boats  and  lired  at,  aud  ten  minutes  later  it  was  known  to  Gilmore's 
forces  that  Morris  Island  had  been  evacuated  by  the  Confederates, 

At  a  given  signal  Forts  Sumter,  Johnson  and  other  works  turned 
their  tire  upon  the  evacuated  forts,  to  prevent  the  Federals  from  rush- 
ing in  and  extinguishing  the  fuses,  and  though  this  tire  answered 
the  object  in  one  sense  it  failed  in  another. 

From  April  to  September  Wagner  had  been  stormed  and  assaulted 
and  pounded  until  almost  every  grain  of  sand  had  soaked  a  drop  of 
blood,  but  here  it  was  at  last  in  Federal  hands.  Ten  thousand 
infantry,  thirty  cjinnon  and  mortars  in  battery,  hacked  by  a  fleet  of 
iron-clads,  had  finally  driven  seven  hundred  and  twenty  men  out  of 
a  sand  heap,  and  Gilmore  was  Italf  a  mile  nearer  Charleston. 

Federal  history  called  it  a  great  victory,  aud  the  masses  shouted 
giory  without  counting  the  cost  or  consulting  the  facts.  To-day 
the  sea  is  pouring  across  the  sand  bar  in  three  or  four  different 
channels,  and  a  few  months  more  may  see  white-capped  waves  roll- 
ing over  the  spot  where  whole  pages  of  a  nation's  history  were 
written  with  bayonets  dipped  in  blood. 


3,BtriU's  faiit. 


"'  H£  proiit  of  Stonewall  Jackson's  raid  down  the  Shenan* 
doali  ill  1862  was  offset  by  an  expedition  nnder  ATerill 
the  Federal  cavalry  leader,  in  West  Virginia  in  1863. 
With  three  regiments  of  loyal  Virginians  and  a  part  of 
a  Pennsylvania  regiment,  accompanied  by  a  field  bat- 
tery, he  made  a  ride  of  three  hnndred  miles  in  eight  days.  At 
Salem,  where  he  strnt^  the  Tennessee  <&  Virginia  Kailroad,  the  Con* 
federates  had  accnmnlated  an  immense  quantity  of  stores,  and 
Averill  destroyed  two  thansand  barrels  of  floor,  ten  thousand  bnshela- 
of  wheat,  ninety  thousand  bnshels  of  shelled  com,  forty-five  thou- 
sand bushels  of  oats,  twelve  thousand  pounds  of  meat,  five  thousand 
sides  of  leather,  eight  tbonsand  ponnds  of  salt,  six  thousand  infantry 
uniforms,  ten  thousand  pounds  of  cotton,  one  hundred  sets  of  har- 
ness, two  thousand  pairs  of  shoes,  three  hundred  saddles,  fifty  sets 
of  blacksmith  tools,  two  hundred  muttkets,  one  hnndred  and  fifty 
sabres,  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  hay,  two  hundred  barrels  of 
peas  and  beans,  one  hundred  barrels  of  molasses  and  one  hundred 
army  wagons. 

Around  the  station  he  destroyed  all  turn-tables  and  water-tanks, 
tore  down  the  telegraph  lines,  tore  up  the  tracks,  blew  out  the  col- 
verts,  and  burned  the  bridges.  The  cash  value  of  the  material 
destroyed  amounted  to  several  millioo  dollars,  and  a  great  railroad 
line  was  broken  for  several  days.  During  the  raid  Averill  captured 
two  hundred  prisoners,  lost  one  hnndred  and  twenty  in  killed, 
wonnded  and  missing,  and  fought  with  the  respective  commands  of 
Imbodon,  Jones,  Early,  Fitz-Hugh  Lee,  Echols  and  Jackson.  For 
a  qnick  dash,  it  was  perhaps  the  most  successful  of  anything  of  the 
kind  during  the  war,  and  the  damage  in  money  was  over  half  a 
million  dollars  per  day  for  every  day  the  raid  lasted. 


(  O  in  I " 

So  said  Grant  to  Sheridan,  ae  he  looked  over  the 
'  situation  in  the  Shenandoah  valley  in  September,  1863. 

I  ride  np  the  long  street  of  Winchester  town  on 
this  October  day  — out  past  the  fair  grounds  on  the 
Martinsbiirg  road,  and  when  I  draw  rein  at  the  Rcdeford  farm,  I  am 
on  the  extreme  right  of  Siieridan  and  the  extreme  left  of  Early  as 
they  faced  each  other  on  that  hazy  morning  of  September  nineteen. 
Up  this  road  came  the  blue  cavalry  aa  it  massed  to  etrifee  and  crash 
Early's  left,  and  at  the  first  rnsh  Imbodeu's  cavalry  was  picked  tip 
and  hurled  down  tiie  pike  and  through  tlie  stony  Btreete  of  the 
quaint  old  city. 

A  landscape  painter  would  rejoice  at  the  scene  before  him  as  I 
half-face  to  the  right  to  follow  the  battle  lines.  The  ground  is 
made  up  of  hills  and  dips  and  bits  of  woodland  and  orchards  and 
wheat  and  corn  fields.  Hero  and  there  the  eye  catches  a  husband- 
man following  the  plow  —  sleek  cows  and  horses  grazing  in  the 
rich  clover  or  half  asleep  under  the  shade  trees  or  beside  the  stone 
walls,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  men  once  grappled  here  and 
fought  to  the  death. 

The  Little  Opequan,  wandering  lazily  in  and  out  of  the  willows — 
shining  through  the  rich  meadows  —  kissing  the  roots  of  pine  and 
sycamore  and  oak  down  in  the  dark  woods,  separated  the  armies. 
Sheridan  had  forty  thousand  of  the  best  men  wlio  ever  fought  in 
the  valley  —  Early  had  less  than  one-third  of  this  force.  Whoever 
questions  this  may  turn  to  history.  It  was  safe,  therefore,  to  order 
Sheridan  to  attack,  and  it  would  have  been  safe  to  telegraph  a  vic- 
tory even  before  the  first  bugle  had  sounded.  Early  tried  to  stretch 
his  lines  to  meet  those  of  Sheridan,  and  he  got  them  so  thin  that 
they  were  broken  in  a  dozen  places  by  the  advance  of  the  skirmish- 
ers. From  where  his  left  clung  to  the  Martinsburg  road  across  to 
where  his  right  held  the  Berryville  pike  is  a  ride  of  over  three  miles, 

vm 
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and  when  he  had  to  let  go  of  the  former  road  two  divisions  of 
Union  cavalry  bad  a  broad  highway  to  strike  his  flank. 

Dead  men  lay  thick  on  this  turnpike  road  that  day.  This  farm- 
yard behind  me  has  its  own  story  of  that  bloody  day.  These  peach 
and  apple  trees  sheltered  over  five  hundred  wounded  men  from  the 
blazing  sun,  and  the  old  log  house  was  filled  to  overflowing.  Out 
behind  the  house  the  surgeons  swept  the  drying  apples  from  a  long 
table  and  used  it  as  legs  and  arms  were  amputated.  Groan  and 
shriek  and  prayer  found  strange  echo  in  the  crack  of  carbine,  the 
hiss  of  shell,  and  the  wild  whistle  of  grape  and  canister.  I  look  up 
and  see  where  limbs  of  trees  were  crushed  and  severed,  where 
grape-shot  found  lodgment  in  log  and  roof  —  where  bullets  struck 
with  angry  thud  and  fell  among  the  pinks  and  roses,  to  be  picked 
up  twenty  years  after.  Shell  screamed  over  the  great  stone  chim- 
ney —  the  heap  of  bloody  arms  and  legs  grew  larger  —  men  shrieked 
and  gasped  and  clutched  the  tulips  and  lilies  in  the  last  moments  of 
life,  and  yet  this  was  only  the  extreme  right  —  only  loosening 
Early's  weak  grasp  on  the  Martinsburg  road.  In  the  matted  grass 
around  the  bee-hives  I  stumble  over  a  grim  fragment  of  a  shell. 
Half-buried  in  the  roadside  ditch  is  a  solid  shot.  In  the  plowed  fleld 
across  the  road  a  hundred  bullets  could  be  picked  up  in  ten  minutes' 
search.  Early  let  go  his  hold,  but  he  left  scars  which  a  fifth  of  a 
century  has  not  wiped  out. 

"  To  Wood's  mill."  So  reads  the  guide-board  at  the  next  corner, 
and  I  turn  to  the  right  and  gallop  down  a  red-clay  road  which  will 
strike  the  Berryville  pike  nearly  four  miles  away.  This  leads 
straight  across  Early's  front  of  that  day.  Oak  and  sycamore  bear 
marks  wherever  I  find  them,  but  the  sweet-smelling  pines  have 
thrown  out  new  bark  and  mercifully  hidden  the  scars  of  war  from 
the  new  generation.  Here  and  there  are  the  blackened  ruins  of  a 
farm  house  or  barn,  and  a  farmer  stops  from  his  wall-building  at 
the  road-side  and  says  : 

"  Right  through  this  yere  was  the  bloodiest  part  of  that  fight. 
Early  clung  to  these  yere  woods  and  hills  and  ravines,  and  afore  they 
got  him  out  there  was  a  dead  man  for  every  bush  and  tree.  That  was 
where  my  old  house  stood,  and  I  picked  ninety  bullets  out  of  the  logs 
without  reaching  above  my  head.  Powerful  skeery  times  that 
day  for  wimin  and  children,  stranger." 

"  And  for  men,  too." 

"  Deed  it  was.  I  was  with  Early,  and  my  regiment  made  a  stand 
right  over  thar  on  that  crest.     You  uns  was  coming  in  from  over 
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tliar,  and  the  way  we  kivered  the  ground  with  blue  made  me  sick. 
Some  of  the  Yanks  got  in  behind  my  lioiise,  aad  our  battery  histed 
shell  and  shot  right  through  it,  I  knew  that  my  old  woman  and 
seven  children  war*  down  cellar,  and  as  each  gun  fired  I  was  ready 
to  drap  with  fear.  More'n  a  dozen  shot  and  ehcll  struck  the  bouse, 
but  not  one  o'  the  family  got  a  hurt.  Ride  straight  down  the  road 
if  you  want  to  see  whar  hell  broke  loose  that  day  ! " 

The  pines  whisper  softly  as  I  ride  down  the  dark  highway.  If 
they  could  talk,  they  would  tell  how  the  infantry  grappled  in  these 
ravines  —  how  the  cannon  shook  these  knolls  —  how  dying  men 
crawled  by  the  hundreds  to  lap  the  waters  of  this  tiny  creek  which 
hurries  down  to  empty  its  poor  mite  into  the  treasury  of  the  larger 
Opequan.  The  pines  cannot  talk,  but  the  oaks  and  sycamores  can. 
Solid  shot  have  torn  great  limbs  away,  bursting  shells  have  rent  and 
aplinterod,  and  bullets  meant  for  human  targets  found  lodgment  in 
the  hard  wood.  Every  ravine  had  regiment-B  of  hnman  tigers 
creeping  swiftly  npon  their  prey.  Every  little  basin  was  fnll  of 
dead — every  knoll  shook  and  trembled  as  desperate  men  made 
desperate  stands. 

Between  the  Opequan  and  the  heights  above  Winchester,  Early 
made  a  dozen  different  stands.  While  he  was  greatly  outnumbered 
be  had  the  advantage  of  being  attacked.  He  could  select  his  positions 
as  he  fell  back,  and  in  every  case  he  had  the  higher  groand.  But 
he  yielded  griidi;ingly,  and  at  each  new  stand  he  fought  with  in- 
creased desperation.  Sheridan  could  push  him  in  front  and  dank 
him  right  and  left,  and  rod  by  rod  he  was  forced  back.  When  at 
last,  after  honrs  of  desperate  fighting,  he  made  his  last  stand  to 
cover  Winchester,  he  had  lost  his  hold  on  the  Berryville  pike  for 
any  distance  beyond  a  mile  from  the  town.  His  fianka  were  driven 
in  on  his  center,  and  that  center  rested  on  what  is  now  the  Diiikle 
farm.  This  is  a  hill  or  ridge  facing  north  and  cast.  There  are 
hills  to  the  north,  woods  along  the  pike  to  the  south,  and  open 
ground  to  the  west.  Federal  infantry  were  pouring  out  of  the 
woods  and  fields  to  the  left  of  the  ridge,  infantry  was  hastening 
down  the  pike  from  the  south,  and  Federal  cavalry  held  Winches- 
ter at  his  back. 

No  wonder  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  call  the  ridge  Dead 
Man's  Hill,  I  sit  on  the  porch  of  the  old  farm-house  and  see 
shocks  of  com  where  on  that  day  dead  men  lay  too  thick  to  be 
counted.  Over  there  where  the  drag  is  covering  fall  wheat  more 
than  five  hundred  pounds  of  bullets  have  been  picked  up.     To  the 
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left,  where  the  cows  munch  the  sweet  clover,  was  a  forest  of  fifty 
acres,  cat  down  a  year  or  two  after  the  fight.  Oat  of  that  forest 
charged  the  Ohioans  and  New  Yorkers,  and  the  numberless  head- 
stones in  the  National  Cemetery  half  a  mile  away,  tell  how  they 
fought.  Fury  was  let  loose  here.  Defeat  here  meant  rout  beyond 
for  Early.  Under  the  canopy  of  smoke,  guns  were  taken  and  re- 
taken, regiments  decimated,  companies  wiped  out.  .The  hill  was 
charged  by  regiments,  then  brigades,  then  divisions.  The  dead  lay 
BO  thickly  along  its  crest  that  they  were  used  as  a  breastwork  for  the 
living,  but  war  was  not  satisfied.  It  demanded  more  blood,  and 
more  was  shed,  and  when  Early  was  pushed  across  the  bend  of  the 
pike  the  victorious  cheers  of  the  pursuers  could  not  be  heard  for 
the  shrieks  and  screams  of  the  wounded  gray  and  blue,  who  held 
up  bloody  hands  from  among  the  dead. 

Under  the  north  front  window  is  a  hole  made  by  a  grape-shot. 
In  the  kitchen  is  the  terrible  gap  made  by  a  shell.  In  logs  and  roof 
and  sills  and  casings  are  the  marks  of  bullets.  The  apple  trees  in 
front  died  from  wounds  received  that  day.  On  the  grass  are  thirty 
fiolid  shot  and  shell,  most  of  the  latter  unexploded,  which  were 
plowed  ap  last  week  on  a  space  of  ground  ten  rods  square.  In 
the  chamber  are  two  bedsteads  bearing  the  marks  of  a  dozen  bullets, 
and  every  floor  in  the  house  bears  blood-stains  which  neither  sand 
nor  soap  can  efface. 

To  the  left  of  the  house  is  a  row  of  young  pedch  trees  on  the 
brink  of  a  grassy  bank  four  or  five  feet  high  and  thirty  feet  long. 
I  slide  down  this,  a  bit  of  board  in  hand,  and  at  the  first  effort  out 
rolls  half  a  dozen  bullets  and  two  grape-shot.  At  the  next  I  strike 
a  canncn-ball,  and  so  it  goes  until  I  no  longer  wonder  that  the 
brigade  c  f  Confederates  resting  where  the  peach  trees  now  grow, 
were  reduced  to  a  regiment  in  less  than  twenty  minutes.  A  scent  of 
bl^od  and  a  mist  of  horror  will  ever  linger  around  the  spot,  and  we 
marveled  not  that  the  women  lowered  their  voices  and  cast  anxious 
looks  around  as  the  sun  went  down  and  I  turned  my  horse  into  the 
narrow  lane  and  rode  for  the  highway. 

Driven  at  last  from  the  hill,  Early  retreated  across  the  pike  and 
over  the  fields  where  now  is  a  national  cemetery,  and  where  then  was 
and  now  is  the  town  graveyard.  Every  house,  of  brick,  or  stone  or 
wood,  proves  that  he  was  driven  foot  by  foot.  Aye!  the  ancient 
gravestones  have  their  say.  Bullets  chipped  them  without  feeling 
for  the  dust  beneath  —  chipped  and  marred  and  defaced  them  in 


savuge  hatred  for  tlie  living  who  iiiaJe  eneh  graas-grown  mound  a 
breastwork.  j 

"I  have  sent  theiu  whirling  through  Winchester,"  telegraphed  ' 

Sheridan.  j 

He  had  fought  all  day  with  three  to  one,  to  drive  the  foe  lees  than  ! 

six  miles,  and  when  Early  "whirled  throngh  Winchester"  he  left 
a  path  of  dead  men  in  blue  to  mark  his  route.  The  waters  of  the 
Opequau  had  the  horrible  color  of  blood.  Wounded  men  crept 
down  to  the  red  stream  with  shriek  and  groan  and  curse.  In  the 
dark  ravines  the  stars  of  night  looked  feebly  down  through  flying 
clouds  upon  the  dead,  with  their  white  faces  or  headless  trunks  — 
on  gnarled  oaks  blotched  with  red  —  on  sycamore  splintered -and  I 

riven — -on  the  durk  pines  which  cast  their  shadows  over  blood- 
atatued  rocks.  And  out  on  the  meadows  tliere  were  trails  of  blood 
as  wounded  men  drew  themselves  along,  and  the  bright  moon 
brushed  the  clouds  away  now  and  then  to  count  the  corpses  and 
render  war's  spectacle  more  hideous.  From  summit  and  side  and 
base  of  Dead  Man's  Hill  groans  and  shrieks  were  caught  up  by  the 
nigliC  breeze  and  wafted  into  the  dark  woods  beyond — as  if  the 
thousand  corpses  under  the  shuddering  trees  would  echo  them  back  I 

Night  did  not  weep.     She  shuddered  and  was  speechless;  and  as         ■ 
a  darker  cloud  hid  the  horrible  sights  tJie  plaintive  bird  of  night        ■ 
called   out   above   war's   horrors:    "Whip-poor-will!     Whip-poor- 
will  t"  and  the  night  owl  muttered  to  himself. 

Next  day  Early  was  driven  up  the  valley  to  Fisher's  Hill.  Here 
he  stretched  iiis  buttie-llnes  across  the  valley  and  made  a  new  stand, 
but  they  were  so  thin  that  Sheridan  broke  them  at  the  first  onset 
and  drove  the  Confederate  army  into  the  gaps  of  the  mountains. 

There  was  reason  to  believe  that  Early  was  thoroughly  routed 
and  demoralized,  and  that  lie  would  be  seen  no  more  in  the  Valley, 
but  scarcely  bad  Sheridan  gone  into  camp  nortli  of  Strasburg  when 
Early  returned  to  Fisher's  Hill,  and  his  pickets  covered  the  Mid- 
dletown  pike  beyond  the  town.  Never  did  two  armies  hold  better 
defensive  positions.  An  attack  by  either  was  almost  certain  of 
defeat.  Slieridan  held  three  ridpes,  be£;inning^-hore  Cedar  Creek 
empties  into  the  North  Fork  of  the  Shenandoah  and  ending  five 
miles  diagonally  across  the  valley.  Broa.'^t  works  were  thrown  up  to 
defend  every  assailable  point,  and  he  who  rides  among  them  will 
wonder  how  troops  were  ever  driven  out.  Early  had  fewer  fortifica- 
tions but  stronger  natural  positions,  and  the  dogs  of  war  looked 
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across  the  neatral  ground  and  growled  at  and  dared  each  other  to 
strike  the  first  blow. 

The  defeat  at  Winchester  rankled  and  stung.  The  defeat  at 
Fisher's  Hill  nerved  Early  to  desperation.  He  wanted  to  strike 
Sheridan  a  blow  in  revenge,  but  he  would  not  have  dared  it  in 
front,  even  had  their  numbers  been  equal.  Ten  thousand  men  in 
either  position  could  have  beaten  back  an  attack  by  three  times 
that  number.  The  Massinutton  Mountain,  beginning  properly  at 
Fisher's  Hill,  or  continuing  from  that,  sweeps  round  to  the  south 
and  southeast  of  the  town,  and  the  end  was  the  left  of  Sheridan's 
first  line.  Its  sides  are  jungle  and  forest  and  rock  and  ravine.  At 
its  base  fiows  Cedar  Creek.  History  says  a  blind  and  forgotten 
road  followed  the  windings  of  the  creek.  Let  historians  travel  it  and 
correct  their  error.  Some  of  Early's  staflE  officers  and  signal  corps 
men  made  a  ride  of  ten  miles  one  day  to  look  down  on  Sheridan's 
camps.  From  their  eyrie  among  the  clouds  they  could  see  every 
tent  and  cannon  and  army  wagon.  If  an  army  could  move  along 
the  base  of  the  grim  old  mountain  and  strike  the  Union  lines  on 
the  flank,  something  must  happen.  It  was  a  daring  project. 
Armies  may  seek  the  shelter  of  woods  and  ravines,  but  they  march 
by  highways  and  through  open  fields.  Early's  army  was  to  march 
through  a  pine  jungle,  without  even  daylight  to  guide  them. 

At  sunset  ten  thousand  infantry  were  called  into  line  at  Fisher's 
Hill  and  directed  to  prepare  for  the  march.  It  did  not  take  them 
long.  They  had  no  overcoats  to  strip  off.  Few  had  knapsacks  to 
leave  behind  them.  Canteens  were  taken  off,  cartridge  boxes  filled 
to  the  brim,  and  as  darkness  settled  down  they  turned  into  the 
jungle  and  the  march  had  begun. 

I  turned  my  horse  into  the  trail  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
There  was  only  a  blind  path,  made  by  cows  and  hogs,  winding 
around  great  boulders,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  creek,  and 
losing  itself  in  the  pines  after  running  a  mile.  I  can  hardly  credit 
that  from  nine  thousand  to  ten  thousand  infantry  crept  along  this 
mountain  side  that  dark  October  night.  It  is  twilight  under  these 
pines  even  at  noon-day.  Trees  have  died  and  fallen  this  way  and 
that  until  my  horse  can  no  longer  find  passage-way.  I  therefore 
turn  him  over  to  the  guide,  to  meet  me  at  Sheridan's  camp,  and 
push  on  afoot. 

Here  on  the  mountain  side  I  could  scarcely  read  the  heading  of 
a  newspaper  at  ten  o'clock  of  a  bright  October  morning.  When 
the  jungle  bars  the  way  and  forces  me  into  the  babbling  creek  the 


light  IB  stronger,  but  bo  is  the  feeling  of  loneliness.  If  it  was  mid- 
night I  woiilO  not  dare  to  move  a  foot,  and  yet  tbouBands  of  mea 
felt  their  way  over  these  rocks  anil  twisted  among  these  pineB  when 
they  eoiiid  touch  the  man  in  front  and  etill  not  eec  him.  Ons 
single  lantern  would  have  betrayed  them  to  Sheridan.  One  yell  of 
affright  on  that  etill  night  would  have  been  followed  by  disaster. 

"Softly  I  Softly  I  "  So  whispered  the  rebel  officers  aa  the  lines 
dragged  themselves  over  the  rocks  and  througli  the  pines  and  Bcroes 
the  creek.  Men  fell  over  banks  ten  feet  Iiigh,  or  slipped  from  these 
rocks  and  brought  up  far  below,  but  not  a  gnn  was  discharged  nor  a 
word  nttered  above  a  whisper.  Here  are  grape-vines  which  were  cnt 
in  two  and  pnlled  aside  to  let  men  pass.  Here  aro  dead  pines,  up- 
rooted as  ten  thousand  hands  grasped  them  as  a  support  up  the  steep 
bank.  As  E  mount  a  huge  boulder  and  peer  to  the  right  and  left  to 
discover  traces  of  the  way,  an  evil-looking  snake  rises  up  among  the 
dead  branches,  utters  u  liiss  of  anger  at  being  disturbed,  and  slowly 
wriggles  away  in  the  direction  of  the  noisy  creek.  Bruised  by  the 
rocks  and  wounded  by  the  limbs,  and  midnight  darkness  enshroud- 
ing one  and  all,  the  men  of  Early  toiled  on. 

A  strange  night  it  must  have  been  to  them.  It  took  me  six  honra 
of  the  hardest  work,  each  step  made  by  daylight,  to  traverse  the 
route  they  passed  over  in  eight  or  nine  hours  by  night.  When  at 
last,  two  hours  before  daylight,  they  emerged  from  the  pine  jungles 
aud  debouched  into  the  valley,  not  one  man  from  all  the  thousands 
had  been  left  behind.  It  was  a  march  of  spectres  across  the  valley. 
Half  a  mile  away  were  Sheridan's  pickets.  The  neighing  of  the 
battery  horses  was  wafted  down  the  valley  to  the  ears  of  the  men 
in  gray  as  they  extended  their  lines  across  the  Federal  flank.  Camp- 
fires  could  be  seen  on  the  hill-sides,  and  once  a  whole  brigade 
dropped  to  the  earth  and  liardjy  breathed  as  a  lone  horse  eanie  gal- 
loping over  the  stony  field  to  find  companionship.  On!  on!  on!  — 
and  at  last  that  gray  line  halted  to  wait  for  daylight.  It  was  fairly 
on  the  left  flank  of  Sheridan's  first  line  of  camps,  and  within 
musket-shot  of  ten  thousand  sleeping  men,  whose  first  awakening 
was  to  be  from  a  crash  of  musketry  and  the  fierce  yells  of  assault. 

This  was  Early's  riglit.  His  left  took  across  the  fields  above 
Strasburg — his  center  passed  through  the  town  on  tJie  jnke.  Day- 
break was  to  be  the  signal  for  a  general  attack.  While  the  men 
who  had  crept  through  the  jungle  were  to  strike  the  Federal  left, 
the  center  and  right  were  to  be  attacked  at  the  same  moment  in 
front.     All  the  artillery  advanced  by  the  pike,  followed  in  part  by 
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the  cavalry.  They  had  less  than  three  miles  to  go,  and  it  was  a 
weary  night  as  they  stood  massed  on  the  pike  in  and  beyond  the 
town.  After  midnight  the  line  moved  spasmodically,  sometimes 
advancing  a  hundred  yards,  and  again  halting  for  half  an  hour. 

The  rumble  of  cannon  over  the  hard  and  flinty  pike  would  have 
been  heard  by  the  Federal  pickets  but  for  the  precautions  taken. 
The  horses  moved  only  at  tho  slowest  walk,  and  on  the  long  hill 
beyond  tho  first  Stickley  farm  each  wheel  of  cannon  and  caisson  was 
seized  by  an  infantry  man  who  acted  as  a  break.  A  hundred  rods 
from  tho  foot  of  the  hill  the  pike  bends  away  to  the  left  and  is 
presently  spanned  by  c  bridge.  Along  the  creek  spanned  by  this 
bridge,  and  even  beyond  it,  were  Federal  videttes,  and  yet  three  or 
four  complete  batteries  came  up  to  within  sixty  rods  of  them  and 
turned  out  right  and  left  into  the  fields  and  took  positions  on  the 
ridges.  It  takes  nearly  five  minutes  to  walk  from  the  point  where 
the  batteries  turned  into  the  fields  to  the  willow  under  which  a  Fed- 
eral picket  stood  staring  in  wonder  and  amazement  as  the  breaking 
of  day  revealed  to  his  sight  the  black  muzzles  of  a  score  of  field- 
pieces  on  the  crest  above,  with  long  lines  of  men  in  gray  behind 
them. 

Sheridan  had  departed  for  Washington  saying  that  his  position 
was  impregnable.  So  it  seemed  to  every  soldier  under  him,  and 
while  Early  marched  they  slept  and  dreamed  of  home.  So  it  seemed 
to  me  yesterday  as  I  rode  over  and  along  the  lines  of  earth-works 
which  tho  Federal  army  had  thrown  up.  Hills  which  nature  had 
laid  out  for  forts  were  still  further  strengthened  with  spade  and 
pick,  and  stone  walls  and  deep  ravines  were  powerful  supports.  No 
wonder  that  Sheridan. smiled  in  contempt  when  he  heard  the  roar 
of  guns  that  morning  as  he  came  up  the  Winchester  pike. 

Day  was  slow  in  breaking.  It  had  been  a  chilly  night,  and  a  fog 
had  settled  down  over  hill  and  valley — over  the  tents  in  which  the 
Federals  slept — over  the  men  in  gray  who  Were  creeping  softly 
down.  As  the  Confederate  artillerymen  stood  at  their  horses'  heads 
to  prevent  them  from  neighing  they  could  hear  from  across  the 
creek  : 

"  Who  goes  there  ? " 

"Friend  with  the  countersign!" 

"Advance  one!" 

Now  the  birds  began  to  twitter  and  chirp  in  the  pines  and  oaks, 
the  fog  whirled  about  in  fantastic  shapes,  and  just  as  the  green  wil- 
lows showed  their  tops  through  the  flying  fog  a  crash  of  musketry 


down  bj  the  raoiintaiu  said  to  fifty  thoiisiind  men  that  a  battle  had 
begnn. 

Eiirlj  had  brought  hia  infantry  safe  out  of  the  jungle  and  formed 
them  in  line  of  battle  within  pistol-shot  of  the  first  row  ijf  Federal 
tents.  They  were  heard  moving  through  the  thickets  and  across 
the  atony  hill-eides,  bnt  the  pickets  believed  the  noise  to  come  from 
horeea  which  might  have  escaped  from  the  line.  Two  thousand 
feet  iibove  their  heads  towered  the  pine-clad  mountain,  and  what  foe 
coaid  break  over  this  defense  ?  Horses  were  neighing  for  their 
provender,  camp  sentinela  lazily  paced  their  boats,  and  a  few  early 
risers  were  stirring  up  the  slumbering  camp-tires,  when  out  from 
the  morning  mist,  yelling  and  cheering  and  firing,  came  the  Con- 
federate battle-lines.  At  that  first  volley  of  musketry  Eurly's 
center  and  left  pushed  forward  on  the  double-quick,  and  it  wasn't 
ten  minutes  before  Sheridan's  first  line  waa  rolled  back  on  his 
second. 

The  Federal  camps  were  supplied  with  everything  in  provisions 
and  wearing  apparel.  The  Confederates  were  hnngry  and  ragged, 
and  poorly  equipped.  It  waa  but  natural  that  the  men  should  stop 
to  eat  and  plunder.  A  tiiird  of  the  entire  Confederate  army  baited 
in  the  first  line  of  caraps  to  plunder  the  tents,  catch  up  horses,  and 
ia  many  instances  to  cook  breakfast.  Whole  companies  broke  from 
the  battle  Huos  to  riot  and  plunder,  and  men  drank  coffee  with  shot 
and  eheil  plunging  over  their  heads. 

Sheridan's  second  line  was  not  surprised.  It  was  astonished,  bnt 
there  was  ample  time  to  prepare  for  tiie  siiock.  But  no  stand  was 
made.  Ten  thousand  panic-stricken  Federals,  closely  pressed  by  a 
gray  line  of  battle,  carried  the  second  line  into  the  third,  and 
breastworks  were  deserted  without  a  shot  being  fired. 

The  third  line  stood.  It  had  timely  warning  of  the  advance. 
Every  piece  of  artillery  had  a  plunging  fire,  and  every  soldier  had 
cover.  When  Early  stnick  the  third  line  over  half  of  his  army 
was  behind  him  engaged  in  plundering  the  camps  of  Crook  and  the 
Nineteenth  Corps.  Early  had  no  artillery  on  bis  right.  Not  a 
horse  or  a  gun  could  be  moved  through  that  jungle.  He  depended 
on  the  musket  to  help  hiui  capture  Federal  cannon,  and  as  fast  as 
they  were  taken  they  were  manned  by  men  who  had  to  lay  down 
the  musket.  Almost  every  cannon  in  the  two  fir.^t  camps  were  cap- 
tured and  used  to  drive  the  third  line,  but  there  were  instances 
where  whole  batteries  were  deserted  by  the  artillerists  in  order  to 
secure  plunder. 
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The  Sixth  Corps  could  have  held  its  line  but  for  the  panic. 
Thousands  of  Federal  fugitives  covered  the  fields  in  every  direction, 
all  without  arms,  some  only  half  dressed,  and  the  great  majority 
too  frightened  to  be  rallied.  Officers  were  as  thoroughly  panic- 
struck  as  the  men,  and  this  panic  soon  extended  to  the  great  army 
train  in  rear.  Back  through  Wright's  camp  poured  these  thousands 
of  frightened  men,  hundreds  of  them  wounded,  and  the  effect  was 
to  break  the  Sixth  Corps.  Then  the  rout  became  general,  and  First 
Bull  Run  was  more  than  repeated  in  that  headlong  flight  to  New- 
town. 

More  than  a  thousand  men  were  routed  out  of  Crook's  camps  in 
their  night  clothes.  Thousands  of  men  were  hatless  and  coatless 
and  barefooted.  One  fat  colonel  carried  his  pants  under  one  arm, 
a  boot  under  the  other,  and  a  coffee-pot  in  his  right  hand,  and,  after 
a  run  of  five  miles,  he  had  only  the  boot  left.  At  the  Stacy  House, 
a  mile  out  of  Middletown,  five  officers,  two  of  whom  had  on 
only  shirts  and  drawers,  halted  and  cleaned  the  house  of  old  clothes 
to  cover  their  nakedness.  The  turnpike  road  was  full  of  upset 
wagons,  bales  of  hay,  bags  of  oats,  sacks  of  coffee,  boxes  of  ammu- 
nition, and  almost  everything  else  found  with,  an  army,  and  Early 
followed  so  closely  that  the  fugitives  had  no  time  to  rest.  The 
Sixth  Corps  forced  the  fighting,  and  the  cavalry  was  not  in  the 
least  disorganized,  but  fully  one  half  of  Sheridan's  army  was  routed 
and  disarmed. 

Men  of  rank  in  Early's  army  point  out  two  grave  mistakes  he 
made  that  day.  Not  a  mail  should  have  been  permitted  to  plunder. 
After  the  second  camp  was  carried  Early's  fighting  force  was  re- 
duced one-half  by  the  dropping  out  to  plunder.  One  brigade  could 
have  collected  everything  worth  taking  and  carried  it  off  to  Fisher's 
Hill.  The  second  mistake  was  in  the  lengthy  pursuit.  After 
Wright  was  driven  the  panic  would  have  carried  the  Federal  army 
seven  or  eight  miles  without  another  shot  being  fired.  With  his 
army  closed  up  he  had  one  of  the  best  defensive  positions  in  the 
valley,  and  he  could  have  held  it  against  all  odds.  But,  flushed 
with  success  and  conceited  with  victory,  the  Confederates  lost  their 
organization  in  pursuit  and  plunder,  and  when  brought  to  bay  at 
Newtown,  they  had  no  fight  in  them.  They  were  rolled  back 
almost  as  easily  as  they  had  driven  the  Federals,  routed  whenever 
they  made  a  stand,  and  when  night  fell  not  even  a  brigade  of  that 
army  could  be  found.  Sheridan  retook  all  his  artillery,  all  his 
wagons,  all  the  plunder  of  the  morning,  all  the  prisoner  and  thou- 
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siinds  more,  ami  pushed  the  flying  Confederates  until  horeea  could 
no  longer  travel.  Strange  battlel  Victory  won  —  enough  spoil 
captured  to  eqnip  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  —  then  defeat 
and  the  loss  of  all. 

Le;LniDg  against  the  walk  of  the  old  mill,  the  interior  of  which  is 
full  of  thrifty  shrubs  and  vines,  I  look  down  into  a  basin  in  the 
meadow  in  which  more  than  two  thousand  Federals  were  confined 
as  prisoners  that  duy.  A  dash  of  cavalry  freed  them  all  and  cap- 
tui%d  their  guards.  Acrose  the  road  where  the  old  gray-haired 
man  sits  on  the  farm-house  porch,  the  surgeons  cut  and  hacked  and 
sawed,  and  the  yellow  leaves  of  the  apple  trees  fell  softly  down 
upon  the  dead  and  dying.  A  mile  up  the  pike,  where  a  lono  old 
woman  rocks  to  and  fro  at  the  door  of  her  humble  home,  the  fields 
were  covered  with  blue  and  gray,  the  dusty  pike  was  blocked  with 
corpses,  and  under  the  pear  trees  in  the  yard  the  groans  of  the 
wounded  rose  above  the  roar  of  battle.  Under  the  oaks  on  the 
hill — what?  Nothing  but  the  trenches  in  which  a  thouBaiid  men 
were  bnried.  Further  down  the  pike  it  was  the  same— back  over 
the  fields  where  the  camps  slept  that  morning  it  was  worse. 

I  follow  the  breastworks  of  the  Sixth  Corps  across  the  stony 
fields,  into  thickets  and  out,  and  here  and  there  are  relics  of  the 
long  past.  A  piece  of  bone,  an  old  canteen,  a  fragment  of  shell,  a 
rusty  gun  barrel,  an  old  bayonet,  a  heap  of  bolletn,  and  what  not. 
And  yet,  as  I  stand  on  the  earth-works  on  which  no  grass  has  ever 
yet  taken  root,  I  look  down  on  the  orchards  laden  with  fruit,  chil- 
dren returning  from  school,  the  plowboy  in  the  mellow  fields,  and 
hear  around  me  the  soft  notes  of  bluebird  and  robin  1  Aye!  as  I 
look,  the  plowboy  stops  to  pnll  from  the  fresh-turned  earth  and 
hold  up  to  my  sight  a  grinning  skull.  Strange  grimness — stranger 
peace! 
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>  HEBE  was  another  jnst  sach  a  man  as  General  Grant 
in  the  army — obstinate,  determined,  persistent — disap- 
pointed to-daj  but  to  try  the  harder  to-morrow.  That 
man  wae  General  Gilmore,  of  Morris  Island  fame,  and 
had  ci reams Cances  placed  bim  where  they  placed  Grant 
he  would  have  pursued  the  same  policy  and  attained  the  same 
results. 

Gilmore's  achievements  ehould  liave  brought  him  honor  and  glory 
and  lasting  memory,  bat  the  shadow  of  one  general  has  concealed 
the  figures  of  a  score  just  as  deserving.  The  close  of  the  war 
dropped  hundreds  of  brave  army  and  naval  officers  out  of  sight  as 
if  they  no  longer  had  an  existence,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  Federal 
historian,  to  especially  favor  men  in  high  places  has  caused  them  to 
suppress  many  of  the  achievements  originated  and  snccessfnlly 
carried  out  by  heroes  whose  names  should  be  remembered  by  every 
one  in  the  land. 

Hunter  bad  been  wasting  months  of  precious  time  around 
Charleston  when  superseded  by  Gilmore.  The  former  was  always 
going  to  do  something — the  latter  wae  always  doing  it.  Had  he 
been  called  to  Charleston  a  year  before  he  was,  he  would  certainly 
have  obliged  a  change  of  programme  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
federates. 

When  he  succeeded  to  the  command,  Beanregard  had  had  two 
years  in  which  to  raise  defenses  in  front  of  Charleston,  the  iron- 
clads had  pounded  away  in  vain,  and  there  seemed  no  possible  hope 
of  the  Federals  advancing  one  rod  nearer.  Gilmore  had  scarcely 
become  acquainted  with  his  officeiB  when  be  developed  a  plan  and 
a  bold  one. 

Morris  Island,  to  tlie  left  of  Sumter  as  one  looks  up  the  harbor, 
and  within  easy  range,  was  not  only  nnder  the  direct  fire  of  Sumter 
but  Battery  Gregg  was  at  one  end,  Wagner  near  the  center,  and  the 
lower  end  was  defended  by  field  works  in  which  were  both  cannon 


and  mortare  and  a  etrong  garrison  to  work  them.  This  poBition 
eeemed  so  etrong  that  no  one  had  ever  thought  of  making  a  direct 
attack,  but  that  was  just  whnt  Gilmore  proposed  as  gooit  as  lie  had 
looked  the  situation  over.  On  the  tenth  of  July,  1863,  the  attack 
was  made  bj  a  force  in  boats  aud  was  successful,  the  very  boldness 
of  the  project  having  much  to  do  with  its  success.  What  the  iron- 
clads had  failed  to  do  with  their  ponderous  guns,  worked  in  almost 
absolute  safety,  Gilmore  accomplished  with  row-boats  and  musketry. 
The  fleet  was,  however,  a  valuable  auxiliary  at  this  moment,  aa  its 
fire  swept  the  island  and  prevented  re-inforcementa  being  Bent 
from  Wagner. 

Once  landed  on  Morris  Island,  Gilmore  was  there  to  stay.  He 
quickly  intrenched,  brought  over  mortars  and  cannon,  and  there  he 
stuck.  His  attacks  on  Wagner  have  already  been  described.  Tliat 
his  last  assault  was  a  blunder  has  been  admitted,  but  there  were 
mitigating  circnmstances.  He  had  seen  the  fort  subjected  to  such 
a  continuous  fire  as  was  supposed  to  have  annihilated  the  last  man, 
and  the  admiral  of  the  fleet  encouraged  the  assault.  While  the 
blunder  did  not  cost  Gilmore  his  head,  it  cost  the  government  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  brave  men,  and  cheered  Wagner  to  hold  out 
to  the  bitter  end. 

Wlien  the  war  opened  there  was  a  clear  channel  between  Morris 
and  James  Islands.  In  1S63,  a  marsh  had  risen  in  this  spot— a  few 
acres  of  flags,  grass,  and  quicksand  not  dense  enough  to  hide  a 
duck  nor  firm  enough  to  sustain  the  weight  of  a  water-rat.  In 
1884,  I  sailed  In  a  skiff  over  the  spot  where  guns  had  been  planted 
to  shell  Charleston. 

Gilmore's  next  move  was  to  possess  this  marsh  or  island,  bo 
strangely  growing  day  by  day  while  all  else  was  being  destroyed. 

Miles  awaj'  timbers  were  cut  and  gravel  loaded  upon  barges,  and 
night  after  night,  for  weeks  and  weeks,  the  island  was  being  slyly 
added  to  and  slyly  stolen.  It  was  an  enterprise  laughed  at  by 
hundreds  of  Federals,  and  would  have  excited  the  ridicule  of  the 
Confederates  had  they  known  what  was  passing.  The  rafts  and 
barges  bad  to  be  moved  entirely  by  band,  and  all  the  work  done 
within  musket-shot  of  the  Confederates,  and  sometimes  the  waves 
destroyed  in  an  hour  the  labors  of  men  for  a  week. 

It  was  one  of  the  strangest  incidents  in  war — stealing  the  site 
for  an  island^and  yet  that  was  what  Gilmore  planned  and 
accomplished.  Just  where  he  desired  to  place  his  battery  a  pole 
twenty  feet  long  could  be  thrust  out  of  sight  into  the  quicksand. 
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Piles  must  be  driven  here,  and  to  drive  them  without  alarming 
the  Confederates  was  a  fine  bit  of  work.  A  pile-driver  was  rigged 
to  work  with  the  least  possible  noise,  and  the  hammer  was  drawn  up 
by  hand  by  means  of  a  rope  and  pulley.  The  blow  of  the  hammer 
was  deadened  by  cushions,  and  no  man  at  work  on  the  island  dared 
speak  aloud.  Every  evidence  of  work  had  to  be  removed  before 
daylight,  and  that  the  ends  of  timbers  and  logs  might  not  be  seen 
rushes  and  grasses  were  cut  and  scattered  over  the  water.  It  was 
several  times  noticed  in  Fort  Sumter  that  the  island  was  growing 
very  fast,  but  no  suspicion  was  aroused. 

The  piles  were  driven  close  together  and  braced  with  stones 
and  gravel.  On  this  foundation  was  built  a  floor  of  timbers,  each 
stick  heavy  enough  for  the  sill  of  a  warehouse,  and  upon  this  floor, 
laid  the  opposite  way  and  mortised  and  dovetailed,  was  a  second 
raft  of  square  timber.  The  whole  made  a  solid  foundation  just 
above  the  level  of  high  tide  and  covering  an  area  of  half  an  acre. 
This  foundation  had  to  be  liidden  under  rushes,  and  the  guns 
were  covered  with  the  same  as  fast  as  landed. 

The  labor  of  loading,  rafting,  unloading,  and  mounting  the 
heavy  guns — nearly  forty — was  enough  to  appall  an  engineer,  but 
Gilmore  saw  it  accomplished.  This  was  the  flrst  time  that  a 
monster  gun,  like  the  "Swamp  Angel,"  had  ever  been  moved 
any  distance  by  hand,  and  a  thousand  men  were  sick  and  weary 
before  the  tremendous  mass  of  metal  had  been  moved  five  hun- 
dred feet. 

The  pinch  came  when  it  was  necessary  to  do  as  much  work  in 
one  night  as  had  heretofore  been  accomplished  in  ten.  The  guns 
must  be  landed,  mounted,  and  protected  between  dark  and  daj- 
light  of  a  summer's  night.  Over  four  thousand  men  were  set  to 
work  to  accomplish  this  result.  While  one  detachment  landed  the 
guns  another  mounted  them.  A  third  filled  bags  with  sand,  which 
had  been  obtained  two  miles  away,  and  placed  them  in  position. 

One  August  evening  the  sentinels  on  the  ramparts  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter looked  down  upon  Grassy  Island  to  wonder  how  fast  it  was 
growing.  At  daylight  next  morning  they  cast  their  eyes  that  way 
to  discover  walls  of  sand-bags,  massive  guns  and  blue  uniforms. 
Gilmore  was  ready  to  open  on  the  fort  and  the  city.  One  looking 
across  from  Sumter  cannot  imagine  the  distance  to  be  over  a  mile, 
but  it  is  over  two.  It  does  not  seem  over  two  to  Charleston,  and 
yet  it  is  four. 

There  was  amazement  and  consternation  in  the  various  Conf eder- 
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ate  worka  as  day  fully  dawued  and  it  was  realized  that  Gilmore  was 
firmly  fixed.  He  now  bad  the  range  on  the  weak  points  of  Snmter, 
and  from  this  point  he  coiiid  reach  the  eity. 

But  for  this  move  of  Gilmore'a  no  Federal  ahell  would  have  ever 
entered  CliarleBton,  nor  woiild  Fort  Snmter  have  loet  ita  barbette 
gnas. 

The  first  bombardment  of  Sumter  by  the  iron-clads  had  ahown 
Beaiiregiird  that  brick  and  stone  could  not  atand  before  the  ponder- 
ous shells.  Without  delay  he  had  eet  about  providing  a  protectioa 
and  a  substitute. 

Before  Gilmore  was  ready  to  open  fire  the  fort  had  been  rebuilt, 
as  it  were.  Walla  of  masonry  fifteen  feet  thick  were  protected  by 
walls  of  bags  of  sand  twenty  feet  thick.  Casemates  had  been 
strengthened,  the  magazines  further  protected,  and  the  bomb-proofs 
Gonld  not  have  been  made  more  secnre.  Had  it  still  been  Fort 
Snmter  versus  the  iron-clads,  the  fleet  would  have  simply  thrown 
away  ita  ammunition.  But  Gilmore  had  stolen  a  position  between 
the  two,  and  one  morning  in  mid-August  he  opened  fire  on  the  fort 
from  nearly  forty  guns.  The  fleet  added  its  metal,  and  every  Con- 
federate gun  which  would  bear  made  baste  to  reply. 

Once  the  bombardment  was  opened  there  was  no  cessation  for 
seven  long  days  and  nights.  Federal  and  Confederate  stood  at  their 
guns  niiti!  they  almost  slept.  In  fort  and  battery  iind  on  hoard  the 
fleet  men  became  deaf.  Gihnore's  Island  was  shaken  until  the  men 
staggered  about  like  sea-sick  passengers. 

Charleston  was-  shaken  as  if  by  an  earthquake.  The  steady 
trembling  of  the  earth  looaened  the  brick  and  mortar,  rattled  down 
pieturea  and  ornaments,  opened  and  shut  gates,  and  prevented  sleep 
until  people  'became  exhausted.  Fish  in  the  Stono  and  Edisto 
rivers  and  in  the  harbor  darted  about  as  if  suffocating,  and  thou- 
eanda  threw  themselves  upon  the  shores.  Again,  they  would 
gather  in  aehoole  and  rnsli  for  the  sea,  and  as  they  reached  the 
obstructions  in  the  channel  hundreds  would  be  flung  out  of  the 
water  by  the  pressure. 

Those  defending  Sumter  had  more  of  war  crowded  into  that  week 
than  some  warriors  see  in  a  decade.  At  least  once  a  minute  for 
seven  timea  twenty-four  hours  a  shot  or  sbell  or  bomb  struck  the 
fort  or  fell  within  it.  Visit  the  spot  to-day  and  you  can  pick  up  half 
a  ton  of  pieces  of  shell,  thongb  twenty  years  have  jias^ied,  and  a 
hundred  car-loada  of  missiles  have  been  gathered  u]>  and  sent  away. 
One  after  another  of  the  barbette  guns  was  dismounted,  and  foot 
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by  foot  the  sand-bags  were  eaten  into  and  scattered  and  the  masonry 
behind  pulverized. 

When  that  long  bombardment  closed  —  the  longest  period  in  the 
history  of  the  world  in  which  an  unceasing  fire  had  been  kept  up 
from  great  guns  —  Fort  Sumter  was  no  longer  a  fort.  It  was  an 
island  covered  with  debris,  and  that  debris  consisted  of  stones, 
brick,  broken  and  exploded  guns,  riven  and  charred  timbers  and 
splintered  planks  and  beams.  Twenty  feet  of  the  walls  had  been 
pounded  off.  In  falling  they  had  covered  the  casemates  in  such  a 
manner  that  no  missile  could  hereafter  reach  them.  Five  or  six 
guns  in  these  dark  burrows  were  still  serviceable,  and  a  tunnel  led 
under  the  debris  to  the  sally-port.  There  was  no  longer  a  fort  to 
defend,  but  there  was  an  immense  heap  of  brickbats  which  would 
be  held  to  the  last.  In  battering  down  Fort  Sumter,  the  Federals 
placed  it  in  the  power  of  the  Confederates  to  hold  it.  During  the 
last  year  of  the  war  it  was  simply  a  cave  or  burrow,  dark,  damp, 
and  dismal,  and  every  brick  spattered  with  blood,  but  it  passed  into 
Federal  hands  only  when  Sherman's  flank  movements  made  it 
necessary  to  evacuate  Charleston,  and  the  garrison  marched  out  to 
the  echoes  of  a  grand  salute. 

Federal  history  has  greatly  exaggerated  the  results  of  Gilmore*s 
bombardment  of  Charleston.  He  only  reached  the  lower  portion 
of  the  city  with  his  shells,  and  in  not  one  single  instance  did  a  shell 
start  a  fire  of  any  consequence.  A  few  people  were  killed,  a  few 
houses  shattered  and  a  hundred  families  hurriedly  removed  to  safer 
quarters  —  that  was  all.  The  Federal  oflBcers  who  were  placed 
under  fire  were  in  no  more  danger  than  hundreds  of  women  and 
children,  and  those  on  the  race-course  were  not  reached  at  all. 

Charleston's  woe  was  a  malignant  epidemic  a  hundred  times 
more  fatal  than  the  shells  —  her  anxiety  was  the  fire-bugs  who 
started  the  two  or  three  great  conflagrations  for  the  sake  of  plunder. 
The  bombardment  did  not  stop  the  wheels  of  a  factory  for  one 
minute,  and  ships  were  loaded  with  shells  flying  over  them. 
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\^/Wj^^jP'E  marched  by  the  left  dank  along  a  blind  road  in  the 
-"''"'*''"'  woods  until  the  trees  no  longer  hindered  our  move- 
ments, and  then  the  brigade  came  to  a  "  front"  and 
advanced  in  line.  Here  and  there  we  came  upon 
onr  dead  or  wounded  skirmishers,  and  before  we 
were  quite  clear  of  the  woods  wo  opened  the  lines  to  let  a  dozen  or 
twenty  men  pass  to  tlie  roar,  driven  foot  by  'foot  by  an  advancing 
line.  There  was  smoke  hanging  low  over  woods  and  fields,  bnt 
now  and  then  I  caught  sight  of  flags  and  men  and  horses  in  onr 
front.  Citnnon  were  booming,  muskets  cracking  and  officers  shout- 
ing orders,  and  amidst  this  terrible  racket  we  suddenly  quickened 
our  pace  and  drove  straight  forwanl  at  the  battery.  The  distance 
was  perhaps  a  hundred  rods.  It  was  like  dashing  into  a  fog.  I 
stepped  over  two  wounded  and  three  dead  men,  stumbled  against  a 
horsi!  lying  on  his  aide,  iind  looked  np  to  noticLi  th;tt  our  line  was 
out  of  dress.  What  had  become  of  my  comrade  on  the  right  — 
where  was  the  one  on  the  left?  We  had  tonched  elbows  as  we 
moved  forward.     Now  the  nearest  man  was  ten  feet  away. 

Now  we  halt  —  now  we  close  up  —  now  1  hear  men  cheering, 
And  we  breast  forward  into  a  fog  which  is  cnt  and  streaked  with 
long,  red  tongues  of  flame.  In  a  minute  more  I  can  see  the  cannon 
wheels  and  the  legs  of  the  gunners  under  the  smoke.  Fear?  No ! 
It  is  a  wild  exultation  — a  feeling  that  may  truly  be  called  devilish. 
I  want  to  shoot  and  stab  and  kill  some  one.  I  yell  at  the  top  of 
my  voice.  I  grip  the  arm  of  the  man  on  my  left  to  hurry  liim  for- 
ward, and  I   chuckle  as  I  notice  how  fierce  his  look  —  how  the 

hungry  tiger  can  be  read  in  his  eyes.     Then ! 

********** 

The  ran  had  gone  down.  There  was  a  spiteful  roaring  of 
artillery  —  a  vengeful  sputtering  of  musketry  —  a  trembling  of  the 
earth,  which  hnrt  me.  All  this  came'to  me  as  I  opened  my  eyes, 
but  it  came  slowly.     Dead !   I  wondered  for  a  moment  whether  I 
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was  or  not.  No  I  I  had  been  hit  —  wounded.  Where  I  There  was 
no  pain  —  not  the  slightest  twinge.  Ah  1  Come  to  remember,  I 
had  stambled  against  a  corpse  just  as  the  picture  of  the  battle  field 
faded  before  mj  eyes.  Curious  that  I  should  have  lost  conciousness 
in  the  fall.     I  would  get  up  and  hurry  on  and  rejoin  my  company. 

I  rose  to  a  sitting  position,  and  then  —  Well,  my  right  leg  stuck 
fast  to  the  grass.  The  blood  had  poured  out  and  dried  to  a  paste, 
and  all  of  a  sudden  a  twinge  of  pain  racked  my  very  soul.  All 
around  me  I  saw  the  bodies  of  my  comrades.  I  called  aloud,  but 
not  a  soul  answered.  Not  a  man  of  us  had  reached  the  battery. 
Grape  and  canister  had  saved  the  guns.  To  move  was  to  feel  the 
stabs  of  a  dozen  knives,  but  I  drew  myself  along,  inch  by  inch,  to 
a  stump.  Then  I  had  a  prop  at  my  back  and  could  wait.  The 
roar  of  the  battle  was  dying  away  and  grim  night  was  mercifully 
hiding  the  horrible  sights  of  a  battle  field. 

^'  Help ! " 

A  shadow  passed  me,  never  heeding  the  call,  and  knelt  beside  a 
dead  body.  It  was  that  of  a  young  lieutenant  in  the  Twelfth  New 
York.  I  remember  his  crying.  "  Forward  1 "  just  as  I  fell.  I 
looked  again,  and  the  shadow  covered  its  face  with  its  hands,  and 
rocked  to  and  fro  over  the  dead  and  moaned : 

"My  husband — my  darling!  They  have  robbed  me  of  my 
treasure — they  have  turned  ray  joy  into  deepest  sorrow ! " 

A  shadow  on  my  right.  It  moved  slowly  with  hands  tightly 
pressed  over  the  heart.  It  was  that  of  an  aged  woman.  The  hair 
was  snow  white,  the  limbs  were  weak  and  trembling,  and  the  voice 
was  choked  and  broken  as  it  called  :  "  Where  is  my  boy — where 
is  he  lying  dead?"  I  pointed  to  the  body  of  a  youth,  scarce 
eighteen,  which  was  lying  beside  a  bush  whose  every  leaf  and  twig^ 
was  spattered  with  blood,  and  she  sank  beside  it  and  sobbed  : 

"  And  this  is  the  glory  of  war!  They  rob  a  poor  old  mother  of 
her  last-born  and  then  ring  the  bells  for  victory  1  Oh  !  God.  I  am 
heart-broken !     Let  me  die  here  beside  him  ! " 

Shadows  on  my  left.  There  were  four  of  them.  The  first  was 
that  of  a  wife  and  mother — the  others  her  children.  They  looked 
at  me  in  mute  appeal,  and  I  beckoned  to  them.  At  my  feet,  with 
his  broad  breast  shattered  and  torn,  was  a  stalwart  sergeant  of  the 
Second  Massachusetts.  It  was  he  who  had  dashed  into  the  front 
rank  and  encouraged  us  when  we  wavered  under  the  storm  of  grape. 
They  sank  down  beside  him,  and  while  the  children  moaned  and 
sobbed  the  mother  raised  her  hands  to  Heaven  and  cried  : 


"  Widowed — desolated — broken-lieurted  I  What  is  yictory  to  me 
wLeii  bcre  lies  the  corpse  of  liusbaiid  and  father?  " 

And  yet  another  shadow  came.  It  was  tliat  of  a  fair  young  girl. 
Hlt  beautiful  face  was  deadly  pale,  lier  brown  eyea  were  tilled  with 
horror,  her  wiiite  teoth  were  shut  tiglitlj-,  as  if  she  feared  that  she 
would  scream  ont  and  awaken  the  dead.  Ah  1  I  knew  for  whom 
she  Pearched.  When  our  rii^lit  flank  was  doubled  hack  on  the 
center  and  the  regiments  confused  and  mingled,  I  fonnd  him  at  my 
eide.  He  belonged  to  the  Sixth  Rhode  Island.  I  pointed  to  the 
spot  where  he  lay,  half  his  handsome  face  shot  away  by  the  ter- 
rible grape,  and  with  a  shriek  she  knelt  beside  him.  I  saw  her 
white  fingers  toying  with  his  brown  curls.  I  saw  her  hold  his  hand 
and  ktee  it  again  and  again.  By  and  by  she  rose  np  and  with  hand 
ontetretehed  towards  the  ragged  clouds  of  night  she  cried  aloud  : 

"  And  you  call  this  victory  1  You  cripple  and  kill  and  break 
hearts  and  make  widows  and  orphane,  and  yoa  wave  your  flags  in 
rejoicing  I " 
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.  ©tttliiu  listen  of  t|f  6ranlr  ^rinii  of  t|^  "Jlepblic. 


Tho  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  was  organized  at  Decatur,  Illi- 
nois, April  0,  1806  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Stephenson,  of  Springfield,  who  had 
served  as  Surgeon  Fourteenth  Illinois  Infantry,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  returned  to  his  practice  in  Springfield,  where,  in  February, 
186G,  he  first  suggested  the  idea  of  this  organization,  and  made  the 
draft  of  a  Ritual. 

After  consulting  a  number  of  friends,  he  deputed  Captain  John 
S.  Phelps  to  supervise  the  printing  of  the  Ritital,  in  the  office  of  the 
Tribune  at  Decatur,  the  proprietors  of  which,  Messrs.  Ooltrine  and 
Pryor,  with  their  compositors,  had  been  Union  soldiers. 

Tlirough  the  efforts  of  these  gentlemen,  an  organization  was  at 
once  effected  in  Decatur,  and  Post  No.  1  was  formed  as  above 
stated. 

This  was  followed  by  the  formation  of  Post  2  at  Springfield,  and 
Posts  were  thereafter  rapidly  established  throughout  Illinois  and  in 
the  States  of  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Iowa  and  Missouri. 

A  Department  Convention  was  held  at  Springfield  on  July  12, 
1866,  and  Comrade  John  M.  Palmer  was  elected  Department  Com- 
mander. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Encampment : 

Whereas,  We,  the  members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  recognize  in 
Major  B.  F.  Stephenson,  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  the  head  and  front  of  the  organiza- 
tion; Ikj  it  therefore 

liemlved.  That  for  the  energy,  loyalty  and  perseverance  manifested  in  organiz- 
ing the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  lie  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  all  loyal 
men,  and  that  we,  as  soldiers,  tender  him  our  thanks  and  pledge  him  our  friend- 
ship at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 

Dr.  Stephenson  iisssumed  charge  of  the  organization  of  Posts  in 
other  States,  and  issued  orders  as  Provisional  Commander-in-Chief. 

On  October  81,  18H*>,  he  issued  a  e^ll  for  a  National  Convention 
of  the  (t.  a.  R.,  which  wjis  held  in  Indiaimpolis  November  20,  with 
representatives  present  from  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Wisconsin, 
New  Y'ork,  Pemisylvania,  Ohio,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Indiana  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
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(ieiienil  Jo)m  M.  Palmer,  of  Illinois,  presided.  General  Stopiien 
A.  Hiirllnit,  i>f  Illinois,  waa  <>l('ctpd  Coiiimandpr-iii-Chicf  and  1)|\ 
Stephenson,  Adjutant-General. 

The  (-'oiiimittee  on  "  Work  and  llitnal,"  was  oonipost-d  nf  Com- 
rades F.  T.  Liderberger,  MiBsoiiri ;  J.  L.  Wilson,  Indiaim ;  1).  I,  Ste- 
phenson, Illinois; Clayton  McMiehacl.  Pennsylvania  ;  Win.  Yandever, 
Iowa  ;  H.  K.  Milward,  Kentucky  ;  Charles  G.  Mayor.  Wisoonsin,  and 
J.  L.  Greene,  Ohio. 

The  Rules  and  Regnlations  then  lesued,  contained  a  Preamble  and 
twenty-throe  ArtiHea.  These  were  headed:  1.  Title;  2.  Objects; 
X  Organization;  4.  Members;  7,  Death  of  Members;  K  Oftiecrs 
■if  Posts,  Department  and  JJationai  Encampment ;  9.  Duties  of  Of- 
tic«rs;  li).  Meetings ;  11.  Secrecy ;  i2.  Dues  and  Revenue  ;  13.  Arrear- 
ages; 14.  Reports;.  15.  Charters;  Ifi.  Election  of  Officers;  17. 
Departmenta;  18.  National  I^ncampment ;  19.  Bonds;  20.  Trans- 
fers and  Ti-avelling  Cards;  31.  Pj-ovisional  Government  of  Depart- 
ments; 23.  By-Laws;  23.  Alterations  and  Amendments. 

The  Second  Encampment,  which  met  in  the  Council  Cliamber, 
Independence  Hail,  Philadelphia,  January  15, 1808,  inade  but  Blight 
changes  in  the  Rules  and  Regulations.  General  John  A.  Logan  was 
elected  Cora  ma  ndei^  in-Chief  and  N.  P.  Chipinnn,  Adjutant-General. 

The  National  Conncil  of  Administration,  which  met  in  New  York 
City,  October  1,  ISflS,  to  cotisidcr  j)nnci|)ally  the  matter  of  adopting 
a  design  for  a  membership  badge,  recommended  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  "  to  revise  the  Rules,  Regulations  and  Ritual,  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  degrees,  to  recommend  a  nniform  for  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  and  to  report  at  tlic  next  meeting  of  the 
National  Encampment." 

In  G.  0.  No.  IS,  dated  Washington,  D.  0.,  November  14,  1868, 
Commander-in-Chief  Logan  appointed  as  such  committee:  Com- 
rades, James  Shaw,  Jr.,  Rhode  Island  ;  Louis  Wagner,  Pennsylvania ; 
Rev.  A.  II.  Quint,  Massachusetts;  O.  M.  Wilson,  Indiana";  T.  W. 
Higginson,  Rhode  Island;  Thomas  L.  Young,  Oluo,  and  F.  W, 
Sparling,  Tennessee. 

Offlcersand  comrades  generally  were  invited  "to  furnish  such  sug- 
gestions as  may,  in  any  manner,  aid  the  committee  in  making  our 
Ritual,  Rules  and  Regulations  worthy  of  our  organization." 

Comrade  AV.  W,  Douglass,  Providence,  R.  T.,  was  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  the  committee.  The  report  of  the  committee  was  presented 
to  the  Encampment  at  Cincinnati,  May  12,  1869,  and,  with  slight 
amendment,  was  then  adopted. 
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At  this  time  the  Order  was  languishing.  The  general  belief  that 
it  was  a  secret  political  society  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  recruiting. 
It  was  thought  that  the  Ritual  could  be  made  more  attractive, 
thereby  increasing  the  interest  in  Post  meetings  and  adding  to  the 
strength  and  influence  of  the  organization.  The  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions, as  arranged  by  this  committee,  were  divided  into  articles  and 
chapters  *  *  *,  providing  for  three  grades  of  membership :  First. 
Recruit;  Secmid,  Soldier;  Third.  Veteran. 

Members  of  the  First  Grade  were  not  eligible  to  office,  nor  privi- 
leged to  speak  or  vote  in  the  Post  meetings.  They  could  only  be 
advanced  to  the  Second  Grade  at  the  expiration  of  two  months  after 
muster  as  Recruits.  Meetings  of  the  Post  were  lield  in  the  Second 
Grade;  but  the  positions  of  Commander,  Vice-Commanders,  Adju- 
tant, Quartermaster,  Surgeon,  Chaplain,  Officer  of  the  Day  and 
Officer  of  tlie  Guard,  could  only  be  held  by  members  of  the  Third 
Grade.  Members  of  the  Second  Grade  could  not  be  present  at  meet- 
ings held  for  advancement  to  the  Third  Grade. 

A  member  of  tlie  Second  Grade  was  only  eligible  to  advancement, 
to  the  Third  or  Veteran  Grade,  at  the  expiration  of  bIx  months 
from  his  muster  as  Soldier. 

The  Encampment  adopted  a  series  of  Rules  to  "  put  in  operation 
the  system  of  Grades,"  which  were  published  in  (t.  O.  No.  3,  dated 
Washington,  June  3,  18G9.     These  provided : 

First  That  the  following  should  be  eligible  to  the  Third  Grade 
upon  their  taking  the  several  obligations : — 

All  present  and  past  officers  of  the  National  Encampment,  and  of 
the  several  department  encampments ;  all  present  and  past  Com- 
manders, Vice-Commanders,  Adjutants,  Quartermasters,  Surgeons, 
and  Chaplains  of  Posts,  together  with  all  members  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  who  shall  have  been  members  eight  months: 
provided^  that  they  shall  be  in  good  standing  in  their  respective 
Posts  and  Departments,  and  free  from  all  dues  on  the  first  day  of 
July,  1869 ;  and  provided^  they  take  the  several  obligations  prior 
to  the  first  day  of  September,  1869. 

Second,  Provided  that  comrades  who  have  been  members  two 
months,  should  constitute  the  second  grade  on  taking  the  obligations, 

etc 

Third.   All  recruits  received  on   and   after  July  1,    1869,  should 

constitute  the  first  grade. 

The  members  of  the  National  Encampment  present  were  at  that 
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time  obligated  and  proviaioii  was  made  for  the  obligation  of  ofBoers 
of  Departmenta  not  preeeiit. 

Tlic  Bj-Bteiu  was  in  force  two  years  and  dtiriog  that  time  hundreds 
of  Posts  and  thousands  of  members  were  lost  to  the  Order,  because 
of  their  refusal  to  submit  to  the  requirement  of  this  re-organization. 
Tlie  system  of  Grades  or  Degrees  was  nbohshed  by  the  Encampmen  t 
lit  Boston,  May  10,  1871,  by  striking  from  the  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions all  reference  to  grades.  A.  new  Ritnal  was  adopted,  whieh, 
in  anticipation  of  such  action,  had  been  prepared  by  Comi-ade  C.  K. 
Fox,  of  Maseachusetts. 

No  material  changes  have  since  been  made  in  tlie  Ritual  except 
the  addition  of  instnictlons  for  ofticers,  made  during  Commander- 
in-Chief  Wagner's  administration,  and  the  badge  presentation, 
which  was  written  by  Chaplain-iri-Chief  Levering,  based  on  one 
written  by  Comrades  George  B.  Squires  and  E,  A.  Perry,  of  Brook- 
lyn, for  Post  No.  10,  of  that  city. 

Changes  in  the  Rules  and  Regulations  since  the  Encampment  of 
1879  {excepting  as  to  Grades),  have  been  made  mainly  to  cover 
points  referred  to  National  Headquarters  for  decision. 

In  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  National  Encampment  in 
1875,  Judge  Advocate-General  Douglas  prepared  a  Digeet  of 
Opinions,  which  was  issued  for  the  information  of  the  Order  in 
1^7U,  and  in  M;iy,  1S7T,  hi:  prepared  for  publication  nil  tln^opiiiions 
of  Judge  Advocate-General  up  to  that  date. 

This  was  followed  in  1S79  by  the  issue  of  the  Manual. 

For  the  foregoing  iiifonnation  the  writer  is  indebted  to  "  The 
Grand  Akmy  Buk  Bikik,  containing  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  Official  Decisions  and  Opin- 
ions thereon,  with  Additional  Xotes,"  by  Robert  B.  Beath,  Post 
No.  S,  Philadelphia,  Past  (lonimander-in-Chief  G.  A.  R. 

Annual  sessions  of  tlie  National  Encampment  have  been  held  and 
comrades  elected  Commander- iu  Chief,  as  follows: 

1.  Indianapolis,  November  20,  1866;  S.  A.  Hurlbut,  Illinois. 

2.  Philadelphia,  January  15,  186S;  John  A.  Logan,         " 

3.  Cincinnati,  May,  1-2,  1869 ;  "  "  " 

4.  Washington,  May,  11,  1870; 

5.  Boston,  May,  10,  1S71 ;  A.  E.  Hurnside.  Rhode  Island. 

6.  Cleveland,  May  8,  1872;     '• 

7.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  May  14.  1S73;  Charles  Devens.  Jr.. 
Massachusetts. 

8.  Harrisbnrg.  AUy  i;^.,  li^7+  ;  Cliarles  Deveiis,  Jr.,  Massachtl setts. 
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9.  Chicago,   May  12,  1875  ;  John  F.  Hartraiift,  PeiiiiKylvaiiia. 

10.  Philadephia,  June  30,  1876 ;     *'  *        '• 

11.  Providence,  June,  26,  1877;  John  C  Robinson,  Xew  York. 

12.  Springfield,  June  4,  1878  ; 

13.  Albany,  June  17,  1879;  William  Earnshaw,  Ohio. 

14.  Dayton,  June  1,  1880 ;  Louis  Wagner,  Pennyslvania. 

15.  Indianapolis,  June  15,  1881;  G-eorgeS.  Merrill,  Massachusetts. 

16.  Baltimore,  June  21,  1882  ;  Paul  Yan  Dervoort,  Nebraska. 

17.  Denver,  July  25,  1883;  Robert  B.  Beath,  Pennsylvania. 

18.  Minneapolis,  July  23,  1884 ;  John  S.  Kountz,  Ohio 

19.  Portland,  Me.,  June  24,  1885 

The  following  from  the   *'  Rulks  and  Regulations  "  define  the 

OBJECTS   OF   THE   ORDER. 

The  objects  to  be  accomplished  by  this  organization  are  as  follows : 

1.  To  preserve  and  strengthen  those  kind  and  fraternal  feelings 
which  bind  together  the  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines,  who  united  to 
suppress  the  late  rebellion,  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  and 
history  of  the  dead. 

2.  To  assist  such  former  comrades  in  arms  as  need  help  and  pro- 
tection, and  to  extend  needful  aid  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
those  who  have  fallen. 

3.  To  maintain  true  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
based  upon  a  paramount  respect  for,  and  fidelity  to  its  Constitution 
and  laws;  to  discountenance  whatever  tends  to  weaken  loyalty,  indtea 
to  ifisurrectiony  treason  or  rebeUioriy  or  in  any  manner  impairs  the 
efficiency  and  permanency  of  our  free  institutions ;  and  to  encour- 
age the  spread  of  universal  liberty,  equal  rights  and  justice  to  all 
men. 

ELIGIBILITY  TO  MEMBERSHIP. 

Soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United  States  Army,  Navy  or  Marine 
CJorps,  who  served  between  April  12, 1861,  and  April  9, 1865,  in  the 
war  for  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion,  and  those  having  been 
honoral)ly  discharged  therefrom  after  such  service,  and  of  such  State 
regiments  as  were  called  into  active  service,  and  subject  to  the  orders 
of  United  States  general  officers,  between  the  dates  mentioned,  shall 
be  eligible  to  member^ip  in  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  No 
person  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  who  has  at  any  time  borne 
arms  against  the  United  Statps. 


The  first  Post  orgaiuzud  in  the  State  was  (J'liuiii'kL'  Pont  Xo.  1 
of  Rnc.hestev,  in  tiio  fall  of  1866.  It  wiis  mnstennl  umlcr  a  rlisiK.'!!- 
sattou  from  Illinois  by  Oapt.  J.  y,  Jeiuiiiigs. 

TliL*  charter  memhers  were  H.  S.  Granatyn,  J.  A.  lic-jjiulds, 
Oharlojt  I'V-unur,  W.  C.  Oromwell,  Rdilpli  Ivee,  and  two  otJier^  wIiubu 
names  ai-e 

Slow  progress  was  made  nt  iirst,  and  in  the  suinnier  of  ISTfl,  tliir- 
loeii  years  after  iU  uiganizatioii  in  this  State,  the  nntnber  had  not 
ruEKihed  one  hnndi-ed.  Since  that  time,  however,  its  growth  has 
iifCii  very  rapid,  iind  there  are  now  uver  six  hundred  Posts  in  exist- 
unee,  nnmboring  lietweeii  30,00U  and  ■i<i,{H10  veterans. 

Subdeqaently  a.  Deiuirtment  of  State  wiis  organized,  iiml  olHuers 
duly  elected. 

The  following  iirc  tliu  Department- Commanders  elected  hinee  its 
organization  : 

Daniel  E.  Bicklea,  Post  8 - New  York  City. 

John  C.  Robinson,  Post  30 ,    , .  .BLnghamlon. 

Henry  A.  Burniiiii,   Post  77 New  York  City. 

Stephen  P.  Corliss.  Post  lai Albany. 

John  Palmer,   Po^^t  5 Albany. 

.Tames  TaoDer,  Post  :{27 ,        Brooklyn. 

William  F.  Rogers,  P.ist  0 Buffalo. 

Jameii  McQundc,  Post  14 Utica. 

L.  Coe  Young,  Post  30 Bingliamton. 

Abrain  Merrill,  Post  253 Nyack. 

James  S.  Fraser,  Post  13tl New  York  City. 

.lohn  A.  Reynolds,    Poil  4 Itoeheslcr. 

Ira  M,  Hedges,  Posi  ITU Huveraimw. 
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GENERAL  ULYSSES  SIMPSON  GRANT. 


It  is  one  of  the  redeeming  glories  of  stormy  times  in  a  nation's 
history  that  tliey  "  shine  with  the  sudden  making  of  splendid 
names."  Nations  that  have  no  history  must  be  such  as  have  no  pos- 
sessions that  others  can  envy  them.  All  nations  whose  people  are 
of  the  virile  breeds  of  men  must  have  histories — and  stormy  his- 
tories, too — and  they  must  be  judged  as  the  Qualities  of  the  people 
are  shown  in  those  dominant  individuals  wnom  the  troubles  and 
conflict  lift  into  conspicuous  positions.  Measured  in  this  way,  tried 
in  the  awful  events  of  our  war,  and  the  stormy  time  that  followed 
it,  the  American  people  must  be  adjudged  the  equal  in  every  great 

?[uality,  and  the  superior  in  many,  of  any  breed  of  men  known  to 
ame.  Nowhere  can  the  category  of  the  great  names  of  our  war 
be  surpassed,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  heroes  of  both 
sides  are  ours — Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  Thomas,  Meade,  Sedg- 
wick, Lee,  "  Stonewall "  Jackson,  Albert  Sydney  Johnson,  and  Joe 
Johnston — are  types  of  men  which  for  their  great  qualities  any 
nation  might  be  proud  to  have  produced. 

Grant  came  of  good  lineage.  His  first  American  ancestor  was 
Matthew  Grant,  who  came  over  in  the  ship  Mary  and  John,  and 
landed  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  in  1030.  lie  came  from  England,  but 
the  family  tradition  is  that  he  was  a  Scotchman.  Matthew  went  to 
Connecticut,  and  there  the  family  remained  for  six  generations,  con- 
tributing good  soldiers  to  the  Colonial  wars,  and  to  the  War  of 
Independence.  Captain  Noah  Grant,  the  General's  grandfather, 
marched  with  the  first  party  that  left  Connecticut  to  avenge  the 
slaughter  at  Lexington.  Captain  Grant  settled  in  Pennsylvania 
after  the  war,  and  his  son  Jesse  moved  to  Ohio,  where  he  i!iarried 
Miss  Hannah  Simpson  in  1821. 

General  Ulysses  Simpson  Grant  was  born  at  Point  Pleasant,  Cler- 
mont county,  Ohio,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  April,  1822.  He 
entered  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  July  1,  1839.  Among 
his  classmates  were  Franklin,  Keynolds,  Hardee,  Rosecrans,  Newton, 
Thomas,  Doubleday,  Generals  G.  W.  Smith,  Bushrod  Johnson, 
Mansfield  Lovell,  and  Longstreet. 

Grant  was  graduated  June  30,  1843,  and  was  soon  after  attached 
to  the  Fourth  Kegiment  of  United  States  Infantry,  as  Brevet  Second 
Lieutenant.  The  regiment  was  then  stationed  at  Jefferson  barracks, 
near  St.  Louis. 

He  served  through  the  Mexican  war,  and  was  twice  breveted  for 
gallant  services  ana  conduct,  and  was  highly  complimented  by  his 
commanding  oflBcers.  For  meritorious  services  he  was  rewarded 
by  Congress  in  1854  a  Brevet  Captaincy  in  the  regular  army. 

liaj 


After  a  sliort  period  of  station  life  at  Detroit  and  Sackett's  Har- 
bor, Mich.,  fie  married  in  1848,  Miss  Juiia  T.  Dent,  a  sister  of  one 
of  his  West  Point  classmates. 

In  1S52  he  removed  with  his  regiment  to  Oregon,  and  on  the 
thirty-firBt  of  Jnly,  1854,  he  resigned  his  commission.  He  took  np 
his  residence  near  St.  Louis,  where  he  engaged  in  farming,  and  at 
the  same  time  set  himself  np  as  a  real  estate  agent.  He  was  not 
SHCcessfnl  in  this,  and  in  1S59  he  was  invited  by  his  father,  who  was 
then  engaged  in  the  busines*  of  bnying  and  selling  leather,  at  Qalena, 
111.,  to  accept  a  clerkship.  His  salary  was  bnt  $40  a  month.  He 
is  described  by  those  who  knew  him  at  this  time,  as  "one  who 
appeared  always  to  be  thinking  of  some  abstract  snbject." 

Wlien  the  tiret  blow  was  stmck  by  the  rebels,  ajid  the  President 
called  for  75,000  men.  Grant  said  to  Elihu  Washburne,  that  "as  he 
had  been  edncated  at  West  Point,  at  Government  expense,  he  would 
he  glad,  though  he  had  resigned,  to  give  his  services  for  what  they 
were  worth."  After  persistent  efforts  to  obtain  an  appointment  in 
the  array,  he  was  finally  given  a  clerkship  in  the  office  of  Governor 
Richard  Sails.  The  latter  said  of  him,  that  "he  did  not  recollect 
anything  in  particnlar  of  Captain  Grant  until  the  insubordination 
of  the  Twenty-first  Illinois  liegiment  was  talked  of,  and  commented 
on  in  his  presence,  and  Captain  Grant  spoke  up  and  asked  to  be 
Hjipointed  ilrill-maBter  of  the  regiment." 

"  I'll  make  yon  Colonel  if  yon  will  take  the  regiment  off  iny 
hands,"  said  tlie  Governor.  The  conditions  were  accepted,  aiiS 
Colonel  Grant  drilled  his  regiment  for  four  weeks,  when  he  was 
ordered  to  the  field.  He  niarelieil  his  men  100  miles  in  i-ix  days,  and 
then  put,  tiicm  on  ri  train  fof  tJie  remainder  iif  llie  way  to  Northern 
Missonri.  Several  regiments  were  in  that  part  of  the  State  at  the 
time,  bnt  no  generals,  and  although  Grant  was  tlie  youngest 
colonel,  he  was  reipiested  to  assmnu  command.  On  the  ninth  of 
August,  he  was  commii^ioned  Brigadier  General  through  the  efforts 
of  Mi-.AVaiiJiburn.  and  ordered  to  Ironton,  in  South  Missouri,  wliere  an 
attack  was  threatened  by  the  forces  under  .Icff  Tliompson.  He  soon 
put  the  place  in  a  state  of  defense,  and  was  then  ordered  to  Jefferson 
City,  which  was  alwt  threatened  with  an  attack.  Kcniaining  there 
about  ten  days,  he  was  again  ordered  to  the  sontli  part  of  the  State 
and  put  in  command  of  a  district  comjiosed  of  Suutlieast  Missonri 
and  Southern  Illinois,  with  headquarters  at  Cairo.  On  arriving  at 
that  place  he  found  tJiat  tlie  rebels  had  jiossession  of  Columbus, 
eighteen  miles  below,  and  were  coming  in  large  force  to  occupy 
Paducah,  Ky.  He  immediately  loaded  several  steamers  with  troops, 
and  arrived  there  before  the  rebels  could  get  possession,  and  thus 
saved  the  place,  wliich  he  put  in  command  of  (General  Smith,  and 
turned  his  attention  to  Columbus.  Before,  however,  being  ready 
to  move  on  the  works  at  that  point  the  Government  called  for  tive 
regiments  of  his  troops,  which  left  him  without  sufKcient  force  to 
successfully  assail  them.  About  the  first  of  N<\vember,  he  was 
ordered  by  Fremont  to  make  a  demonstration  on    Belmont.     The 
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object  was  to  prevent  the  rebels  from  reinforcing  Price  or  Jeff. 
Thompson.  Grant,  however,  was  not  responsible  for  the  attack, 
except  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  it.  In  making  it  he  only 
obeyed  his  superior  officer. 

In  a  few  days  after  General  Grant  took  possession  of  Paducah, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  river;  September  6,  1861,  he  occu- 
pied Smithland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland,  and  gamsoned 
both  places.  By  these  timely  and  judicious  movements  he  block- 
aded those  rivers  and  opened  two  important  bases  for  future  opera- 
tions. 

IIENKY — DONELSON — 8HILOH — VICKSBURG. 

Paducah,  Ky.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee,  was  an  important 
position,  and  Confederate  General  Polk  was  marching  on  it.  Gen. 
Grant,  on  his  own  authority,  occupied  the  place  and  issued  a  pro- 
clamation to  the  people,  who  were  supposed  to  be  neutral,  assuring 
them  that  there  was  no  war  of  opinions.  Fremont  immediately 
checked  him.  Grant  strengthened  Cairo,  and  had  20,000  men. 
Lieutenant  John  A.  Rawlins,  a  young  lawyer  of  Galena,  was  made 
Adjutant  General. 

At  Belmont,  Mo.,  November  7,  1861,  he  made  a  demonstration, 
but  was  nearly  cut  off  by  a  Confederate  force,  which  he  defeated 
before  escaping  to  his  transports.  This  was  a  victory  for  Grant, 
since  though  compelled  to  retire  he  accomplished  the  purpose  of 
his  advance. 

In  January,  1862,  General  Grant,  with  a  force  of  15,000  men, 
aided  by  Commodore  Koote,  with  his  fleet  of  gunboats,  ascended 
the  Tennessee  river.  While  Grant  landed  his  troops.  Commodore 
Foote  compelled  the  surrender  of  Fort  Henry.  Grant  marched 
overland  twelve  miles  to  the  Cumberland  river,  and  on  February 
11,  1862,  invested  Fort  Donelson,  then  under  command  of  General 
Pillow,  though  General  Floyd  soon  assumed  command.  On  the 
fourteenth  of  February  Comtnodore  Foote  arrived  on  the  Cumber- 
land with  his  gunboats  and  10,000  reinforcements.  The  gunboats 
were  driven  out  of  the  fight.  Grant  on  the  land  side  placed  his 
25,000  men.  The  Confederates  proposed  to  attack.  Generals  Pil- 
low and  Buckner  opened  a  way  of  retreat  through  the  Federal  lines, 
but  were  too  stupid  to  use  it.  Grant  afterwards  ordered  an  advance 
along  the  whole  line,  and  the  first  day  belonged  to  neither  side.  In 
the  night  Floyd  and  Pillow  fled,  and  the  next  day  Buckner  asked 
for  an  armistice.  Grant  replied,  *'  No  terms  other  than  an  uncondi- 
tional and  immediate  surrender  can  be  accepted.  I  propose  to  move 
immediately  upon  your  works."  Fort  Donelson  was  won.  The 
Federal  victory  was  decisive ;  it  saved  Kentucky  to  the  Union ;  it 
advanced  the  Federal  forces  two  hundred  miles ;  it  prevented  Gen. 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston  from  overwhelming  Buell  and  taking  Cin- 
cinnati. The  forces  and  losses  on  both  sides  were  about  equal. 
Coming  after  Bull  Run,  the  victory  electrified  the  country,  and 
caused  Grant's  words  to  Buckner  to  become  popular  phrases.  Wash- 
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biirrie  began  to  say  tliat  Grant  did  not  want  to  be  President.  Con- 
fjresB,  however,  made  Grant  a  Major-General. 

Genera]  Halleck,  commanding  in  the  West,  restrained  Grant's 
niovements,  hnt  the  latter  assnmed  roaponaibility.  But  Halleck  pat 
General  ('.  F.  Smith  in  command  of  the  next  expedition  to  join 
General  BueJI,  and  Grant  was  reatrictcd  to  the  command  of  Fort 
Henry.     General   ■Smith  becoming  eick.  General  Grant    was  com- 

Iielled  to  take  command.  General  Smith  had  elected  Pittsburg 
^anding  for  a  pueition,  ami  (ieneral  Grant  took  it.  Sherman  says 
it  was  well  chosen.  The  +(J,iHMi  Federal  troops  lay  for  three  weeks 
at  Pittsburg  Landing;  and  were  lax  in  their  vigilance,  for  on  Sun- 
day, April  ti,  lfHI2,  Johnston's  Confederate  forces,  43,000  strong, 
anddenly  mirprJEed  and  well-nigb  overwhelmed  them.  Grant  and 
Sherman  reformed  the  lines,  but  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  the 
Federal  troops  would  havu  been  driven  into  the  Tennessee  but  for 
Webster's  park  of  artillery.  Then  Bnell's  Federal  army  arrived 
upon  the  seem;,  and  the  first  day  was  over.  The  next  day  Buell's 
forces  made  the  Federal  force  oO,noo  strong  iw^inst  the  Confederate 
30,00(1,  and  secured  the  victory  of  Shiloh.  Grant  gave  the  praise 
to  Sherman.     The  Confederates  were  not  pursued. 

General  Grant  commenced  the  siege  of  Vieksburg  in  October, 
1863.  This  was  accoi-ding  to  a  plan  of  General  HcClernand,  of  Illi- 
nois; but  the  conception  of  victory  was  Grant's.  Heshut  up  30,000 
Confederates  in  Vickeburg  and  besieged  the  city.  On  the  following 
fourth  of  July,  1S63.  tbe  city  surrendered,  with  27,000  men.  Con- 
gress thereupon  made  Grant  a  Major-General  in  the  regular  army. 
Grant  should  have  the  whole  pi-aise  for  his  victory  at  Vieksburg,  for 
McClernand  never  substantiated  his  claim  to  "  supplying  Grant  with 
brains."  Grant  simply  held  his  position  with  patience  and  tirmnees, 
starved  the  Confederates  into  surrender  and  prevented  relief. 

The  following  personal  sketch  made  dnring  the  Vieksburg  siege 
gives  a  happy  picture  of  the  man  :  "Almostatany  time  one  can  see 
a  small  but  compactly  built  man,  of  about  forty-five  yeare  of  age, 
walking  through  the  camps.  He  moves  with  his  shoulders  thrown 
a  little  forward  of  the  perpendicular,  his  left  hand  in  the  pocket  of 
ilia  pantaloons,  his  eyes  thrown  Straight  forward,  which,  from  the 
ha/e  of  abstraction  that  veils  them,  and  a  countenance  drawn  into 
furrows  i>f  thought,  woulii  seem  to  indicate  that  heia  intensely  pre- 
occupied. The  eoldicr.s observe  him  coining,  and,  risingto  their  feet, 
gather  on  eacli  side  of  the  way  to  see  him  pass.  They  do  not  salute 
him  ;  they  only  watch  him  curiously,  with  a  certain  sort  of  familiar 
reverence.  His  abstract  air  is  not  so  great,  while  he  thus  moves 
along,  as  to  prevent  his  seeing  everything  without  apparently  look- 
ing at  it ;  you  will  see  this  in  the  fact  that,  however  dense  the  crowd 
in  which  yon  stand,  if  you  are  an  acquaintance,  his  eye  will  for  an 
instant  rest  on  yonrs  with  a  glance  of  recollection,  and  with  it  a 
grave  nod  of  recognition.  A  plain  blue  suit,  without  scarf,  sword 
or  tra]jpirigs  of  any  sort,  save  the  double-starred  shoulder-strap,  an 
indifEerentiy  good  '  Kossuth '  hat,  with  the  top  battered  in  close  to 
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his  head;  full  beard,  of  a  cross  between  Might'  and  ^ sandy;'  a 
square-cut  face,  whose  lines  and  contour  indicate  extreme  endurance 
and  determination,  complete  the  external  appearance  of  this  man,  as 
one  sees  him  passing  along.  His  countenance,  in  rest,  has  the  rigid 
immobility  of  cast  iron,  and  while  this  indicates  the  unyielding 
tenacity  of  a  bulldog,  one  finds  only  in  his  grey  eyes  the  smiles  and 
other  evidences  of  the  possession  of  those  softer  traits  seen  upon 
the  lips  and  over  the  entire  faces  of  ordinary  people.  On  horseback 
he  loses  all  the  awkwardness  which  distinguishes  him  as  he  moves 
about  on  foot.  Erect  and  *^raceful,  he  seems  a  portion  of  his  steed, 
without  which  the  full  effect  would  he  incomplete.  He  held  in 
early  days  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  rider  in  the  Academy, 
and  he  seems  to  have  lost  none  of  his  excellence  in  this  respect." 

J'ROMOTION. 

The  Secretary  of  War  immediately  placed  Major-General  Grant  in 
command  of  the  armies  of  the  Alississippi,  including  the  depart- 
ments of  Sherman,  Tiiomas,  Burnside  and  Hooker.  Ilis  popularity 
throughout  the  country  was  something  unrivalled.  The  politicians 
at  Washington  began  to  regulate  themselves  according  to  him.  Hal- 
leck,  his  old  enemy,  sought  the  popular  side  and  gave  him  praise. 
The  politicians  hastened  to  him  and  asked  his  opinions  on  the  politics 
of  the  country,  and  he  replied  :  ''  1  can't  talk  about  politics,  but  if 
there  is  any  subject  1  can  talk  about  it  is  tanning  leather."  At  this 
time  Confederate  General  Bragg  was  besieging  Thomas  at  Chatta- 
nooga. General  Grant  directed  all  the  movements  which  culminated 
in  the  relief  of  Thomas,  and  which  are  known  for  their  result  by  the 
battle  of  Lookout  Mountain,  November  :24  and  25,  1863.  General 
Grant  had  70,000  men,  and  Bragg,  after  Longstreet's  withdrawal, 
had  40,000,  but  the  victory  was  complete. 

liAlTLKS    FOUGHT. 

Down  to  this  time  Grant  had  fought  for  his  country  in  twenty- 
seven  battles,  the  names  and  dates  of  which  are  as  follows : 

Palo  Alto,  May  8,  1846. 

Resaca  de  la  Pal  ma.  May  iK  1846. 

Monterey,  September  19,  20  and  21,  1846. 

Vera  Cruz,  siege,  March  7  to  27,  1847. 

Cerro  Gordo,  April  18, 1847. 

San  Antonio,  August  20,  1847. 

Cherubusco,  August  20,  1847. 

Molino  del  Rey,  September  8,  1847. 

Chapultepee,  September  13,1847. 

City  of  Mexico,  September  14,  1847. 

Belmont,  JSovember  3,  1861. 

Fort  Henry,  February  6,  1862. 

Fort  Donelson,  February  13, 14,  15  and  16,  1862. 


Shilob,  April  H  and  7,  1863. 

Oorintli,  8ie<;e.  April  22  to  May  30,  1862. 

Inkn.  September  19,  18G3. 

Hatchie,  October  5,  18t12. 

Corinth,  October  3  and  4.  1802. 

Tallalmtclitc,  Dcfcinber  1,  lSfi!i, 

Fm-I  (iilpsi.ri.  M:.v  1.  Isfi:-,. 

Kavniui.d.  M.>y   \-J,  lS(i;}. 

.hiukM.ii.  M;,v  It.  is<;:;, 

(.'iiampioi]  llills.  May  h';  IS'W. 

Black  Kivor  Bridge.  May  7,  lf<liS. 

VickBburR,Jnly  4,  ISfi3. 

Chattanooga,  November  Sa,  24.  25  and  2<i,  !S(;:{. 

These  names  iind  datus  are  ungnivui 
him  by  some  citizens  of  Illinois. 

The  contest  in  Virginia  had  from  the  be^irining  of  the  war 
brought  goneral  failure  to  the  Federal  troops,  and  now  that  Genera! 
Grant  was  so  popular  the  Government  decided  to  give  him  command 
of  tiie  troops  marching  from  Wasbingtor.  Mr.  Wasliburne  at  that 
tiraepressea  forward  a  ineaenre  for  reviving  the  pradeof  Lieutenant 
General  of  the  Armies,  recommending  General  Grant  for  the  posi- 
tion. The  meaanru  was  carried.  The  President  sent  the  commission 
to  General  Grant.  This  was  in  March,  1S(>4.  Before  leaving  the 
West  General  Grant  wrote  a  letter  in  which  he  said  he  was  indebted 
for  hie  success  to  Sherman  and  Mci'herson.  Slierman,  replying  to 
Grant,  i^aid :  "My  only  doniit  wan  in  your  knowledge  of  grand 
strategy  and  of  books  of  science  and  bistory;  but  I  confess  your 
common  sense  seems  to  have  supplied  these." 

On  tlie  elglitli  of  March,  1804.  Gen.  Grant  re:iclied  Washington. 
He  assumed  command  of  tlie  armies  of  the  United  States.  Immedi- 
ately he  began  to  disregard,  as  far  as  he  possibly  fonld,  the  feeble  mili- 
tary pretentions  of  the  War  Department.  Lee  had  beaten  McClellan. 
Hooker  and  Burnside,  and  baffled  Meade  ;  but  General  Grant  rutaine<l 
General  Meade  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  tiie  Potomac,  giving 
General  Siierman  commaiid  in  tlie  West,  On  May  '■^  Grant  began 
his  campaign,  directing  Meade  always  to  follow  Lee,  and  telling 
Sherman  in  the  West  to  go  down  to  Atlanta.  The  popular  trust  in 
him  was  not  univei'sul,  but  there  were  great  hopes  of  liim.  He 
decided,  as  he  bad  always  done,  to  brinjj  tlie  greatest  strength  against 
the  greatest  weakness.  On  tlie  Hfth  of  ^lay  Grant's  firt^t  great  battle 
in  the  East,  that  of  the  Wilderness,  began.  He  gave  general  direc- 
tions and  left  tbe  execution  of  details  to  his  subordinates.  Tiie  glo- 
ries and  mistakes  in  Virginia  belong  a;;  niucli  to  (ieneral  Meade  as 
those  of  Georgia  belong  to  General  Slierman.  There  were  really 
but  two  Confederate  armies,  one  in  Georgia,  driven  by  Slierman, 
and  one  in  Virginia,  confronted  by  Meade — ^both  weak  and  deci- 
mated. Grant  directed  the  two  soldiers  to  do  what  tliey  saw  prac- 
ticable in  driving  the  two  Confederate  armies  together  and  defeating 
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them  both  at  once.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  as  his  headquar- 
ters were  with  General  Meade,  that  soldier  seldom  moved  without 
the  voice  of  his  superior.  Grant  had  140,000  men  ;  Lee  had  60,000. 
Grant  determined  to  marcli  through  the  Wilderness.  His  idea 
always  had  been  that*theSouthernersfon«jhtdesperately  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  battle,  and  that  when  their  first  inspiration  was  over  they 
were  whipped.  In  the  three  days'  struggle  of  the  Wilderness  Grant 
ordered  nothing  more  than  "the  fight  along  the  whole  line"  and  the 
march,  and  when  three  days  had  passed  away,  giving  15,000  Federal 
loss  to  10,000  Confederate  loss,  Grant  knew  he  could  stand  it  better 
than  Lee  could.  Grant's  loss  was  probably  nearer  20,000  than  15,000, 
and  he  had  cut  away  from  his  base  of  operations,  but  though  Lee 
was  defiant  and  aggressive  he  was  beaten. 

Grant  now  turned  toward  Sj)ottsylvania,  where  a  battle  was  fought, 
but  Lee  held  his  position.  The  Federal  losses  were  heavy,  but 
Grant,  firm  in  his  purpose,  telegraphed  to  Washington,  "I  propose 
to  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer.''  At  Cold  Harbor 
another  desperate  battle  was  fought  and  Grant  turned  south  and 
crossed  the  James  river. 

Grant  indicated  his  quality  in  these  operations  and  his  style  of 
fighting.  Having  the  strategical  disadvantages  of  a  constantly 
lengthening  line  of  operations,  through  an  impoverished  and  topo- 
graphically difticult  country,  with  the  flanks  of  his  line  of  com- 
munications exposed  and  the  tactical  one  of  either  assailing  posi- 
tions selected  and  carefully  prepared  for  resistance,  or  else  exposing 
himself  to  the  risks  of  flank  movements  within  short  striking  dis- 
tance of  the  enemy,  the  manner  in  which  he  played  this  game  put 
the  seal  to  his  high  capacity  as  a  general.  Handling  successfully  an 
arm}'  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  in  a  broken 
country,  and  in  contact  with  the  enemy,  is  of  itself  no  small  feat  of 
generalship.  General  Grant  not  only  did  this,  but  abandoning  one 
base  and  taking  up  a  new  one  in  succession,  from  the  Rapidan  to 
Port  Royal,  from  this  to  the  White  House,  and  now  from  the  White 
House  to  tlie  James,  he  swung  his  army  around  from  the  Wilder- 
ness to  Spottsylvania  Court  Ilousc,  from  there  to  the  North  Anna, 
from  this  stream  to  the  Chickahominy  and  from  the  Chickahominy 
to  the  south  side  of  the  James,  with  an  order  and  celerity  seldom, 
if  ever,  equalled ;  forcing  his  opponent  to  rapid  retrograde  move- 
ments from  strong  intrenched  positions,  where  in  each  he  was  held 
only  so  long  as  was  necessary  to  have  everything  in  readiness  for  the 
next  onward  step.  The  peculiar  tactics  of  the  rebels  were  only  par- 
tially successful  at  the  outset.  In  every  succeeding  battle  their 
favorite  manoeuvre  was  met  by  a  counter  one  and  foiled.  General 
Lee,  in  the  peculiar  style  of  his  despatches,  only  thanks  God  that 
the  enemy  has  been  repulsed.  General  Grant,  by  moving  over  the 
line  from  the  Rapidan  to  the  Chickahominy,  was  able  effectually  to 
destroy  the  railroad  from  Richmond  to  Washington,  and  by  remov- 
ing Lee  from  the  very  doors  of  Washington,  where  he  had  so  long 
lain,  to  the  defense  of  Richmond,  placed  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 


in  ite  true  etratcpical  position  sontli  of  tlie  -Jniiies.  tlireatening  the 
eepai'atinn  of  Lee's  ana  Johnston's  armies. 

PeterBbni-g  \va»  now  besieged,  June  14,  18(14.  General  Uniit 
determined  here  to  take  clinrao  of  details  in  person.  Thus  far  lie 
had  'advancetl  only  at  terrible  coet.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
under  Grant's  command,  loal  diiriny  thiit  oiinpiiign  of  I8*!4  in  liilled. 
wonndcd  and  niieeing  an  aggregate  of  lOO.OilO  men.  The  net  loss 
WM  at  least  70,000.  That  of  the  Confederates  was  40,000.  Bat 
Grant  had  reached  hie  position,  which  was  all  he  wanted.  His 
whole  campaign,  from  thecroi^sing  of  the  Rapidan,  an  the  third  of 
May,  TSrt4,  nntil  the  battle  of  the  tliirtieth  of  Jidy,  was  k  series  of 
desperate  fights  bnt  not  of  reverses.  His  diepoflition  of  Sheridan 
to  defend  WaBhingtoii  by  provonting  any  demonstration  on  the  west, 
and  to  drive  the  Cfni federates  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley  was  wic- 
cesefiil,  but  the  efforts  of  Sif;el  and  Butler  were  ninvvailing.  Grant 
wa*  sometimes  compelled  to  deviate  from  his  conrse.  bnt  never  to 
retreat.  He  was  to  Ijeo  like  a  man  following  a  fence  until  he  could 
find  an  entrance  to  the  enetosnre  at  Richmond.  Lee  beat  him  away 
from  an  approach  by  the  way  of  east  to  wost,  and  he  at  once  dator- 
mioed  to  begin  a  new  campaign  from  south  to  north.  Even  in  this 
he  was  unsnccessfni,  becanae  of  that  disaster  at  Petersbnrg.  Aban- 
doning his  original  plan  of  forcing  Leo  upon  Johnston,  between 
Meade  and  Sherman,  he  found  that  ne  mnat  beat  Lee,  and  that  Shoi'- 
man  mnst  beat  Johnston,  separately.  He  knew  that  the  base  of 
operationa  of  both  the  Confederate  generals  was  in  North  and  Sontli 
Carolina,  and  that  aa  thoy  conld  not  cut  throngh  nor  go  to  the  west, 
they  mnst  inevitably  be  weakened  and  starved  into  snrrender. 
Indeed,  he  had  begun  the  campaign  witii  the  idea  of  Federal  strength 
and  of  Confederate  weakness.  If  he  could  engage  each  of  the 
Southern  armies  he  knew  from  their  imnicrical  inferiority  that  they 
conld  be  beaten  in  detail.  He  expressed  his  i<lea  thus:  "To  ham- 
mer continuously  against  the  armed  force  of  the  enemy  and  his 
resources,  nntil,  by  mere  attrition,  if  in  no  other  way.  there  should 
be  nothing  left  to  him  but  submission."  Speaking  of  one  battle,  in 
his  march  from  the  Rapidan  to  the  James,  he  says:  "It  was  the 
only  general  attack  whicli  did  not  iiiflict  upon  the  enemy  losses  to 
compensate  for  our  own  losses."  Losses,  he  insisted,  were  the  defeat 
of  tlie  Confederates.  To  weaken  hisenemy  with  battle  after  battle, 
by  a  plan  of  compensation  for  losses,  or,  rather,  to  give  one  for 
one,  and  never  then  have  one  loft  to  tell  the  story  of  victory.  The 
Confederates  acknowledged  that  lie  was  "always  advancing  when 
he  was  whipped." 

During  the  winter  of  lst)4-l>5  General  Grant  remained  in  camp 
watching  Lee,  merely  to  prevent  his  joining  Johnston  and  precipi- 
tating the  two  Confederate  arnn'es  upon  Sherman.  Lee  at  this  time 
had  50,000  effective  troops,  and  he  determined  to  tight  Grant  early 
in  the  spring  of  1865.  before  all  the  victorious  Federal  armies  could 
concentrate  upon  Richmond.  He  wished  to  cut  through  and  join 
Johnston,  in  Korth  Carolina.     Grant's  strategy  was  that  of  preven- 
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tion.  He  also  aided  Sherman  by  sending  out  troops  to  menace* 
Johnston.  His  purpose  in  this  opening  spring  of  1865  was  to 
engage  all  the  Confederate  troops  at  once  and  prevent  them  from 
making  any  combinations.  He  directed  Sheridan  to  move  upon  the 
enemy,  cutting  oflF  his  retreat,  while  Meade  advanced,  and  if  possible 
might  drive  £ee  into  the  open  field.  The  battle  of  Five  Forks  was 
to  begin  on  the  31st  of  March,  1865.  It  was  the  most  tactical  and 
brilliant  battle  of  the  Virginia  campaign.  The  victory  was  wholly 
on  the  side  of  Sheridan,  that  is,  of  Grant.  Richmond  was  evacu- 
ated. Lee,  witli  his  army  reduced  to  20,000  men,  sought  a  retreat 
towards  Johnston.  His  troops  were  starving.  Sheridan  was  after 
him  with  18,000  men,  and  Meade  was  approaching.  Lee's  retreat 
was  cut  off,  and  on  the  ninth  of  April,  1865,  he  surrendered,  and 
the  war  was  practically  over.  The  terms  of  surrender  proposed  by 
General  Grant  were  popularly  considered  to  be  magnanimous,  even 
the  Southern  journals  applauding  them. 

When  the  surrender  was  made  General  I^e  presented  his  sword 
— magnificent  blade,  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  a  number 
of  his  rebel  admirers,  and  was  manufactured  in  England.  General 
Lee  tendered  it  to  General  Grant,  but  as  he  did  so  a  spasm  seemed 
to  shoot  across  his  fine  face,  but  he  recovered  himself  and  delivered 
it  with  a  graceful  smile. 

General  Grant  received  it,  examined  it  curiously,  read  the  names 
of  the  battles  engraved  upon  the  magnificently  wrought  scabbard, 
and  then  the  generous,  magnanimous  hero  returned  it  to  Lee,  say- 
ing: 

"  General,  it  cannot  be  worn  by  a  braver  man  !" 

The  ceremony  of  surrender  was  witnessed  by  a  large  number  of 
staff  oflScors,  and  was  indeed,  very  solemn  and  affecting.  The  soldiers 
of  both  sides  then  mixed  indiscriminately  together,  our  boys  sharing 
their  rations  generously  with  their  late  enemies. 

Frequent  allusion  has  been  made  by  different  writers  to  the  terms 
of  surrender  granted  by  General  Grant  to  the  Confederate  army, 
and  the  following  remarks  of  General  B.  F.  Cheatham,  the  first  Con- 
federate General  who  crossed  swords  with  Grant  at  the  battle  of 
Belmont,  will  be  read  with  interest.  General  Cheatham  presided  at 
a  Grant  memorial  meeting  held  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  soon  after  the 
death  of  General  Grant.     On  taking  the  chair,  he  said, 

"  1  am  here  to-night  as  chairman,  a  willing  sacrifice.  It  is  a  new 
thing  to  me.  It  so  happened  that  I  had  a  snort  personal  acqiiaint- 
ance  with  the  deceased  ;  it  was  short,  but  I  must  say  that  I  was 
very  much  impressed  with  him  in  an  acquaintance  of  two  months 
under  peculiar  circumstances.  The  man's  history  has  now  gone  out 
over  the  world.  I  was  on  the  other  side,  and  I  reckon  every  Con- 
federate soldier  living  to-day  that  read  the  terms  of  the  surrender 
granted  to  Lee  at  Appomattox  will  say  to-day  that  they  love  him  for 
those  terms.  (Applause.)  It  was  a  long  four  years'  war,  and  I 
reckon  any  man  in  it  on  either  side  was  glad  when  it  ended.  Those 


-  terms  were  auch  as  I  never  iieard  before  in  liistory.  He  told  the 
boys  to  take  tlieii-  lioraes  and  side  arms  and  go  home,  I  took  three 
home  myself,  and  but  for  tliose  horses  I  doubt  if  the  boye  would 
have  made  anything  to  live  on  the  next  year.  I  wish  I  whb  a 
sjK'aker  that  I  ooiild  Bay  more.  I  cannot  speak  ;  the  more  I  try  the 
more  I  fail  in  it ;  but  I  Iiave  said  a  good  deal  in  saying  little." 
(Applanse.) 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  in  this  connection  to  give  the  follow- 
ing incident  related  ny  an  eyo-witnese,  showing  the  devotion  of  the 
Confederate  Boldiers  to  their  fallen  chieftain  : 

"I  never  will  forget  the  scene  which  I  witnessed  after  Lee  sur- 
rendered to  Grant  at  Appomattox,"  said  Major  Qiiincy,  the  ex- 
Confederate.  '■  That  morning  Lee  sent  word  tjiat  we  were  to  retire 
from  tlie  road  to  the  Appomattox  Court  House,  and  leave  it  clear. 
None  of  us  knew  what  the  order  meant,  but  even  if  we  bad  known 
it  would  have  been  cheerfnlly  obeyed.  Tlie  troops  withdrew 
among  the  timber  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  highway,  where  our 
commissary  stores  had  been  packed  on  the  previous  night.  In  a 
little  while  Lee  rode  by  to  the  rear  accompanied  alone  by  Colonel 
Miirshall,  his  aide.  It  was  witli  tlie  greatest  difficulty  that  the 
men  were  kept  from  rushing  out  and  enrronnding  the  General. 
BO  much  was  he  loved.  Later  on  we  heard  the  sound  of  return- 
ing hoofs.  We  crept  forward  to  the  edge  of  tlio  road,  and  saw: 
Lee  returning.  Hia  face  was  very  sad.  When  he  was  opposite 
to  ns  the  soldiers  ronld  no  longer  restrain  themselves,  and  they 
rnsiied  out  in  a  wild  mob  around  his  uld  iron-gray  horse,  slionl- 
ing  'Lee!  Lee!  Lee!'  All  discipline  was  thrown  to  the  winds, 
and  the  men  seemed  to  feel  that  the  en<l  was  near,  for  I  never 
saw  such  a  loyal  and  yet  disorderly  rush.  Lee  was  calm,  and 
seemed  to  be  profoundly  moved.  When  he  dismounted  he  made 
a  motion  for  silence,  and  a  ring  was  formed  around  him.  Then 
he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  us  and  said  : — 

"  '  (ientiemen,  I  have  done  tlie  best  I  could  for  yon.  To-day  I 
have  surrendered  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  Boys,  go  home. 
(rod  bless  you  I' 

"  I  saw  strong  men  throw  themselves  upon  the  ground  at  his  feet 
and  weep  like  women.  The  shouts  and  cries  of  my  comrades  were 
heart-stirring.  Lee  looked  upon  the  scene  for  a  moment,  sighed, 
and  turned  away.     It  was  all  over." 

It  has  been  held  that  Grant's  success  was  due  only  to  the  "attri- 
tion "  of  armies — was  mere  military  arithmetic.  Tliis  does  injustice 
to  the  great  tliought  on  which  lie  waged  the  war  when  he  had 
supreme  control  of  al!  the  armies  east  and  west.  At  an  early 
period  of  the  rebellion  General  Grant  had  divined  the  secret  of 
Soutliern  strength  and  Northern  weakness.  The  Federals  were 
three  to  one,  at  least,  in  numbers,  and  immeasurably  superior  in 
material  resources,   and    yet    the   Confederates    maintained   their 
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ground  and  defended  their  territories  against  all  attacks.  This, 
held  Grant,  was  because  the  strength  of  the  North  was  never 
exerted  on  a  good  system  or  with  sufficient  resolution.  The  South- 
ern generals  held  a  position  like  the  outline  of  a  fan,  extending  from 
east  to  west,  and  covering  the  country  behind  them.  B}-  means  of 
the  railroads  intersecting  the  interior  they  could  bring  up  their 
forces  to  any  point  of  the  circumference,  and  so  long  as  it  was  neces- 
sary for  them  to  be  strong  at  one  point  only  they  could  always  con- 
trive to  be  stronger  at  that  point  than  their  adversaries.  The  first 
and  most  indispensable  step,  therefore,  was  to  deprive  them  of  this 
favorable  condition  by  attacking  at  a  variety  of  points  at  once,  so 
as  to  retain  every  Southern  army  in  its  own  position  and  prevent 
it  from  reinforcing  another.  Hitherto  the  two  main  armies  of  the 
P'ederals — one  in  Tennessee  and  the  other  in  Virginia — had  been 
acting,  as  the  General  expressed  it,  ''  like  a  balky  team."  When  one 
was  pulling,  the  other  was  backing,  and  so  the  able  generals  of  the 
Confederacy  could  shift  or  concentrate  or  relieve  their  forces  in 
such  a  way  as  either  to  economize  their  strength  or  employ  it  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  If  Lee  was  hard  pressed  he  could  be  rein- 
forced by  Beauregard  ;  if  Johnston  was  in  difficulty  he  could  be 
supported  from  Richmond  or  Petersburg.  Attacked  on  both  sides 
at  once,  and  these  tactics  would  be  impracticable.  But,  besides  all 
this,  General  Grant  took  a  harder  and  more  terrible  view  of  affairs. 
Man  for  man  the  Southerners  were  the  best  troops,  partly,  perhaps, 
from  natural  aptitudes,  but  n)ainly,  no  doubt,  from  the  great  mili- 
tary ability  of  their  commanders.  If  every  battle  cost  tlie  South  a 
certain  proportion  of  men  a  given  number  of  battles  must  destroy 
the  Southern  power,  even  if  no  battle  was  a  decisive  victory.  So 
Grant  determined  not  only  to  tight,  but  to  tight  on,  without  stint 
or  stay,  come  what  might.  Hard  knocks  and  incessant  blows  con- 
stituted his  strategy  and  tactics.  If  he  were  to  fare  as  McClellan 
and  Hooker  had  fared,  he  would  not  do  as  McClellan  and  Hooker 
had  done.  He  opened  the  new  campaign  resolved  to  goon  fighting 
whether  he  won  or  lost,  and,  as  he  himself  says,  "to  hammer  con- 
tinuously against  the  armed  force  of  the  enemy  and  his  resources 
until  by  mere  attrition,  if  in  no  other  way,  there  should  be  nothing 
left  to  him  but  submission."  How  much  these  tactics  cost  the 
North,  we  need  not  say.  "  Whether  my  views,"  says  he,  "  might 
have  been  better  in  conception  and  execution  it  is  for  the  people 
who  mourn  the  loss  of  friends  fallen  and  who  have  to  pay  the  pecu- 
niary cost  to  say.  All  I  can  say  is  what  I  have  done  has  been  done 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  in  what  1  conceived  to  be  the  best 
interests  of  the  country." 

As  far  as  plans  can  be  justified  by  events,  that  justification  belongs 
certainly  to  Grant.  His  system  was  successful  where  every  other 
system  had  failed.  His  campaign  brought  the  war  to  an  end, 
whereas  every  former  campaign  had  left  the  contest  pretty  nearly 
as  it  stood  before.     It  must  be  understood,  too,  that  wherever  mill- 


tary  science  appears  more  conspieiious  than  brnte  force,  tiiat  merit 
JB  Grant's  also.  The  selieme  of  Sherman's  campaign  was  dictated 
hy  Grant,  as  were  otliers  less  important  and  less  fortunate.  The 
grand  principle  of  the  whole  system  was  co-operation. 

Dnnng  the  remainder  of  the  year  1805,  after  tlie  captnre  of 
Riclimond,  General  Grant,  though  maintaining  his  headquarters  at 
Washington,  made  many  tours  throughout  Ihe  country,  beingevery- 
whore  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  On  the  twenty -fifth  of  July, 
1866.  he  was  commissinned  General  of  the  United  States  Array,  the 
position  having  been  created  by  Congre^  especially  fur  liiin.  Tliat 
year  he  visited  the  South  and  made  a  report  to  Congress  thai  tlie 
citizens  were  peaceable  and  anxious  fori^elf-govcrnmcnt.  On  August 
12,  1867,  President  Johnson  suspended  Secretary  Stanton  from 
ofnce,  and  appointed  General  Grant  Secretary  of  War  ad  inierivK- 
a  position  which  he  held  until  Junuary  14,  1S6S,  when  the  Senate 
having  refused  to  sanction  the  appointment,  Secretary  Sianton  was 
reinstated. 

The  Democrats  were  already  hegiiniiM;^  to  speak  of  Geneml 
Grant  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  A  convention  of  sol- 
diei-s  and  sailors  May  ID,  18t)8,  nominated  him.  May  21,  that  year, 
the  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago  nominatod  him  for  the 
Presidency  on  a  ticket  witli  Schuyler  Colfax  for  Vice-President. 
Their  Democratic  oppoiieute  were  Seymour  and  Blair.  Of  the  294 
electoral  votes  cast  Gi-ant  received  214  and  Seynionr  SO.  He  was 
inaugurated  on  Mareh  4,  18B9, 

After  completing  his  term  of  four  years,  ho  was  re-elected,  his 
opponent  being  Horace  Greeley.  <Teneral  Grant  received  280 
electoral  votes  against  HO  for  Mr.  Greeley. 

On  retiring  from  the  White  House,  at  the  close  of  his  second 
term,  General  Grant  made  an  e.\tended  tour  abroad,  and  was  every- 
where received  with  the  most  distinguished  honors  ever  accorded  to 
any  American  citizen. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  1  S^U  by  his  friends  to  nominate  him  for 
the  Presidency  for  a  third  term.  This  resulted  in  failure,  and  in 
the  tinal  nomination  of  General  Garfield. 

From  this  time  on  General  Grant  devoted  himself  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  pecuniary  interests  of  himself  and  sons,  and  was  induced  to 
become  a  general  partner  in  the  firm  of  Grant  &  Ward.  The  ter- 
rible financial  disaster  that  overtook  tiie  firm,  resulting  in  total 
bankruptcy,  left  for  a  time  the  fail'  name  of  General  Grant  under 
a  cloud,  but  as  the  facts  became  kiiuwn,  and  the  rascalities  of  his 
partner  was  exposed,  the  escutcheon  of  General  Grant  shone  with 
brighter  lustre  than  ever.  It  necessitated  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
gallant  cliieflain  in  May,  18S4.  It  led  up  to  an  offer  of  a  pension 
trom  the  Congress  of  the  nation,  which  he  was  compelled  to  decline. 
It  led  up  to  all  the  intricate  story  of  the  financial  marvels  of  the 
firm  with  which  he  was  connected,  to  the  great  generosity  of  Wil- 
liam H.  Vanderhih,  and  to  the  transfer  by  General  Grant  and  hie 
wife  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  and  by  Mr.  Vanderbilt  to  the  nation,  of  the 
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most  magnificent,  most  stnpendons,  most  costly  collections  of  tro- 
pliies,  testimonials  and  articles  of  vertn  known  to  the  world  in 
ancient  or  modern  times. 

General  Grant  was  an  inveterate  smoker,  and  his  over-indnlgence 
in  this  habit  was  the  oanse  of  a  throat  disease,  which  finally  culmi- 
nated in  his  death.  For  many  weeks  he  suffered  the  most  intense 
pain,  but  he  bore  up  under  it  with  remarkable  fortitude  and  hero- 
ism. A  change  for  the  better  took  place  in  May,  but  it  was  not  of 
long  duration,  and  in  June  he  was  induced  to  accept  the  invitation 
of  Mr.  Drexel  to  occupy  his  cottage  at  Mount  McGregor.  Here 
his  life  ebbed  slowly  away,  but  during  the  intervals  of  suffering  he 
worked  assiduously  to  complete  his  "  Memoirs"  which  he  had  com- 
menced some  months  previous.  In  this  he  succeeded,  and  left  a 
legacy  to  his  family  which  will  save  them  from  future  want.  During 
his  long  illness  he  exhibited  some  of  the  noblest  traits  of  character 
ever  combined  in  any  one  individual,  which  even  his  enemies  were 
compelled  to  acknowledge.  The  greatest  of  all  these  was  his  mag- 
nanimity to  the  South.  Almust  his  last  words,  "  Let  U8  have  peace^^ 
will  remain  indelibly  fixed  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  while 
the  nation  continues  to  exist. 

General  Grant  breathed  his  last  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
second  of  July,  1885,  and  within  a  few  hours  the  sad  news  was  con- 
veyed to  every  part  of  the  world,  and  North  and  South,  the  "  blue 
and  the  gray,"  mourned  the  loss  of  the  great  chieftain. 

Offers  of  a  burial  place  were  made  by  the  citizens  of  his  native 
State,  and  it  was  strongly  urged  by  others  that  the  National  Ceme- 
tery at  Washington  was  the  most  fitting  place  for  the  hero  to  rest; 
but  the  offer  by  tiie  authorities  of  New  York  city  for  a  burial  place 
at  Riverside,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  coupled  with  the  con- 
dition that  his  wife  might  rest  beside  him,  induced  the  family  to 
accept  the  latter  offer. 

A  delegation  from  U.  S.  Grant,  Post  327,  G.  A.  R,  took  charge 
of  the  remains  at  Mount  McGregor,  and  "kept  the  vigil"  during 
the  long  days  and  nights  in  which  the  body  lay  in  state  at  Albany, 
and  at  the  City  Hall,  New  York,  never  leaving  it  for  a  moment 
until  it  was  deposited  in  the  leceiving  vault  at  Riverside,  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  the  eighth  of  August,  1885. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  POST    AND    ANNUAL  ELECTION 
OF  OFFICERS. 

FroviBioiiul  Post  No.  327  G.  A.  R.  was  orijiuiizi-cl  on  the  tliirtielli 
of  JHiiiiiiry,  1SS3.  Thu  fiift  nieetiitg  was  held  at  Everett  Hall,  Nn. 
398  FiiltoTi  street,  Unioklyii,  Commander  Cowtaii,  of  Wiiicliester 
Pofit  No.  Ut7,  actiiif;  an  preeidtiig  officer.  The  following  named 
persons  wero  admitto<l  bv  transfer  from  other  Posts:  George  B. 
Squires.  E.  R.  Johnson.  W,  V.  H.  CortelFou.  W.  E.  Curshaw,  A. 
H.  Frost.  W.  \V.  BrOlli.^  W.  0.  Booth,  J.  'll.  Stoothoflf,  C.  A.  Bur- 
linpame,  W.  T.  Croncli,  J.  AhlBtrom,  D.  L.  Stnpk-H,  D.  A.  Pitcher, 
J.  C.  Uowatt.  J.  Dalton.  F,  E.  Miller,  G.  Keynior,  George  Ray- 
mond, W.  J.  McKelvey.  N.  Saminis.  G.  W.  Van  Mater,  H.  B. 
Beeclien  W.  H.  H.  Tyson,  H.  W.  Kniplit.  J.  J.  Terhune,  T.  F. 
Phipps.  J.  J.  Curtin.  W.  B.  Hoyt,  G.  F.  Tail,  W.  11.  Kerr,  E.  Kear- 
siiig,  D.  L.  Ruth.  P.  W.  Fagan,  J.  H.  Banker,  S.  Shepherd.  J. 
Sands.  J.  H.  Stiidlev,  J.  Miller.  J.  A.  Egolf,  J.  Yates,  M.  T.  AVin- 
tere.  J.  A.Wight.  P.  8.  Clark,  W.  B.  Hartongli,  C.  T.  Chnstensen, 
G.  J.  Collins,Wi!lis  MacDonald,  H.  D.  McGuvern,'  A.  Burlette,  Wil- 
liam Reid,  T.  Charters,  H.  M.  Tj-aon. 

The  following  persona  were  mnstered  in  the  same  evening,  eon- 
stitathig,  with  the  nfori?niiined,  the  charter  members,  viz. :  Gnorgc 
Brown,  E.  L.  Carr.  O.  W.  Marvin.  R.  B.  Gwillim,  J.  H.  Johnson, 
M.  Livingston,  D.  Smith,  A.  Cranston,  G.  Whitson,  J.  V.  Gi^nt,  E. 
A.  Willcx.  J.  Flurc,  V.  H.  Fletcher,  B.  It.  Corwin,  A.  Ujipitt.  W. 
N.  I\[iller,  M.  II.  Walk.-r,  E.  Ilendrickson,  J.  V.  Keith,  A.  T.  Row- 
ley. S.  H.  Frankenberg.  M.  J.  Corhett,  W.  A.  Jones,  C.  II.  Walker. 
M.  Demarest.  M.  J.  Dolphin,  J.  W.  'Mills.  W.  L.  Lndlam.  E.  Dvk- 
man,  J.  W.  Webh,  S.  C.  Clolridge. 

Tlie  following  officers  wero  elected  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year : 

Commander — Georoe  B.  Bqcikes, 
Senior  Vice-Coniinander— G.  F.  Tait. 
Junior  Vice-Commander — J.  P.  How  ait. 
Quartcrmaster^E.  R.  Johnson. 
Officer  of  the  Day— W.  J.  McKelvev. 
Officer  of  the  Guard~W.  W.  Bkodtk. 
:    Chaplain— W.  C.  Bocnu. 
Adjutant — J.  H.  Stoothoef. 
Scrgeai  it-Major — D,  L.  Staples. 
Quartermaster's  Sergeant— J,  A.  Wight. 

Commander  Squires  was  duly  invested  with  his  insignia  of  rank 
by  Commander  Cowtan,  and  the  Post  was  declared  duly  org.anized. 
At  this  meeting  the  name  decided  on  was  "  Post  No.  327,  of 
Brooklyn."  The  Iiours  of  meeting  were  to  be  the  second  and 
fourth  Tuesday  evenings  of  each  month. 
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At  a  subsequent  meeting,  held  February  13,  1883,  the  eonstitu 
tion  and  by-hiws  were  adopted. 

At  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Post  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  1884: 

Commander — George  B.  Squires. 

Senior  Vice-Commander — J.  P.  Howatt. 

Junior  Vice-Commander — J.  H.  Johnson. 

Adjutant — John  H.  Stoothoff. 

SuVgeon — T.  W.  Topham. 

Chaplain — W.  C.  Booth. 

Quartermaster — J.  A.  Wight. 

Officer  of  the  Day — W.  J.  MoKelvey. 

Officer  of  tlie  Guard — W.  H.  Brodie. 

Sergeant-Major — D.  L.  Staples. 

Engineer — G.  W.  Van  Mater. 

Assistant  Engineer — W.  Van  H.  Cortelyou. 

Commissary — Wm.  Reid. 

Color-Bearer — D.  A.  Pitcher. 

Outside  Sentry — J.  J.  Curtin. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Post,  held  February  12,  1884, 
Commander  Squires  tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted, 
and  Comrade  George  F.  Tait  elected  in  his  place. 

The  forty-third  regular  encampment  of  the  Post  was  held  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn,  on  the  thirteenth  of  January,  1885, 
at  which  time  the  following  officers  were  duly  installed  for  the 
ensuing  year: 

Commander — Henry  M.  Calvert. 
Senior  Vice-Commander — John  H.  Johnson. 
Junior  Vice-Commander — John  H.  Stoothoff. 
Chaplain — R.  B.  Gwillim. 
Surgeon — T.  W.  Topham. 
Quartermaster — Willis  MacDonald. 
Officer  of  the  Day — William  J.  MoKelvey. 
Officer  of  the  Guard — Daniel  L.  Staples. 
Adjutant — George  A.  Price. 
Sergeant-Major — George  B.  Squires. 
Quartermaster's  Sergeant — S.  H.  Frankenberg. 

The  installation  services  were  conducted  by  Department  Com- 
mander Ira  M.  Hedges.  There  were  present  on  this  occasion  several 
distinguished  rei)resentatives  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  among  whom  were 
Commander-in-Chief  John  S.  Kountz,  Past  Commander-in-Chief 
Beath,  of  Philadelphia;  Past  Department  Commander  Abram  Mer- 
ritt,  of  New  York ;  Department  Commander  of  Xew  Jersey,  Henry 
M.  Nevius,  and  others.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Commander 
Calvert,  Commander-in-Chief  Kountz,  Department  Commanders 
Hedges  and  Xevius,  Past  Departmeut  Commander   Burrows,  of 


New  Jersey,  Gen,  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  and  others.  Excellent 
music  was  fnrnislicil  foi-tlio  oucacion,  under  the  direction  of  Comrade 
Henry  C'airip,  of  tliig  Post. 

At  the  close  of  the  installation  services,  meinhers  of  the  Post,  with 
about  three  hundred  invited  giiestB,  repaired  to  "headquarters,"  at 
Everett  Hall,  where  they  eat  down  to  a  most  liberal  banquet,  with  a 
7aanu  prepared  by  Dieter, 

At  the  fiftieth  regular  enctnnpment  of  the  Post,  held  May  12, 
18S5,  Comrade  Alfred  Crans,ton  was  elected  Junior  Vice-Com- 
mander, vice  Joliu  H.  Stoothofl.  resigned. 


MEMORIAL   SERVICES 

HELD    AT  THE    rNVKlLING    OF   THE   I'EKRV  MONTMENT,    JDNK    18,  18S3, 

rN    WHICH    r.    S.    GRANT   POST  337,    PASTICIPATED,    INCLrDISG 

EVENING    EXERCISES    HELD   AT   HANSON  PLACE  M.  E- 

CHUKCB,    rSDKB   THK    AITHPICES    OF 

U.    S.  GRANT    POST  327. 

Ou  the  eighteenth  of  June,  XSiS,  thti  Post  accepted  an  invitation 
from  the  Perry  Monument  Committee  to  participate  in  the  cere- 
monies of  the  unveiling  of  tiio  Perry  Monument,  at  Cypress  Hill 

Cemetery.  The  Fonriecnth  R(;o;iniL>iit  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y..  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  several  G.  A.  R.  Posts  of  King's  Connty,  were 
present,  and  took  part  in  the  ceremonies.  These  were  conducted 
m  the  open  air,  amid  a  drizzling  rain.  An  address  was  delivered 
by  Mayor  Low,  and  remarks  made  by  R,  W.  L'ironnnedien,  Com- 
mander of  Perry  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  and  others. 

In  the  evening  a  Memorial  and  Dedicatory  service  was  held  in  the 
Hanson  Place  M.  E.  Chiireii,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn 
Post  327  (now  U.  S.  Grant  Post),  and  presided  over  by  the  Comman- 
der of  the  Post,  Captain  George  ]*.  Squires.  The  church  was  hand- 
somely trimmed  with  tlags,  flowers  and  streamers,  and  conspicuously 
behind  the  platform,  on  which  the  ehaplain,comniandery  and  pastor 
of  the  church  were  seated,  were  hnng  the  ensign  of  the  rorty- 
eighth  Regiment,  which  Colonel  Perry  commanded,  and  tfie  tat- 
tered battle-flag  of  the  Fighting  Fourteenth.  A  large  audience 
assembled  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  one  who  was  always  held 
in  the  lieartiest  esteem  of  those  who  knew  him  in  the  Hanson 
Place  Church,  with  which  he  luid  formerly  been  connected  as  its 
pastor. 

The  service  was  begun  by  the  reading  of  the  nsuid  responsive  ser- 
vice of  the  G,  A.  R.  by  Commander  Squin'S,  of  Post  327,  after 
which  an  address  was  delivered  by  Rev,  J.  H.  Gunning,  Chaplain 
of  the  State  Department  G.  A.  R.     In  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
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Dr.  Gunning  said,  "  Although  educated  at  West  Point,  Colonel 
Perry  loved  peace,  and  was  at  all  times  the  gentlest  of  men.  He 
was  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  fought  at  San  Jacint9,  but 
he  never  enjoyed  that  struggle,  because  he  always  doubted  whether 
he  was  fighting  for  the  right.  Brave  almost  to  recklessness  in  what 
he  knew  to  be  a  good  cause,  he  almost  feared  to  draw  his  sword  lest 
he  might  be  fighting  against  the  voice  of  God  within  his  own  heart 
rather  than  against  the  efforts  of  his  human  antagonists." 

The  Rev.  J.  O.  Peck,  1).  D.,  pastor  of  the  Hanson  Place  M.  E. 
Church,  then,  by  special  request,  delivered  the  address  which  he 
had  prepared  for  the  afternoon  services  at  Cypress  Hill  Cemetery, 
and  withheld  on  account  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  In 
glowing  terms  he  recounted  the  many  virtues  of  the  deceased  pas- 
tor and  soldier,  and  gave  a  graphic  outline  of  his  military  career. 


MEMORIAL  DAY,  May  30,  18S4. 

The  observance  of  Memorial  Day,  May  80,  1884,  was  an  event 
of  which  the  "  City  of  Churches  "  lias  jnst  reason  to  feel  proud, 
and  while  comrades  of  other  Posts  contributed  their  share  to  make 
the  occasion  one  of  great  interest  and  importance,  to  Post  327 
belongs  the  whole  credit  of  that  part  of  the  affair  which  included 
the  invitation  and  reception  of  distinguished  invited  guests. 

Mr.  Joseph  F.  Knapp  kindly  offered  to  the  representatives  of 
Post  827  the  use  of  his  residence  in  Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  distinguished  guests,  and  this  was  used  as  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  G.  A.  R.  on  that  day. 

About  800  invitations  were  sent  out  bv  Post  327,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy  : 

G.  A.  R.  MEMORIAL  DAY, 

Headquarters,  Residence  op  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Knapp, 

No.  84,  Bedford  Avenub,  Brooklyn,  E.  D. 

You  are  invited  to  meet  General  Grant,  General  Sheridan.  General  Gilmore, 
General  Christrnsen,  an(i  His  Honor  Mayor  Low,  at  Headquarters,  Memorial 
Day,  May  :^0.  1884,  between  1)  and  10  a.  m. 

Robert  M    Reatm,  Commander-in-Chief  G.  A.  R. 
Ira  M.  Hedges,  Commander  Department  of  New  York. 
J.  L.  FoLLETT,  Giand  Marbhal. 

A  corps  of  ushers  were  appointed  from  Post  327,  consisting  of 
the  foUowing:  Major  B.  II.  (llorwin,  H.  M.  Calvert,  G.  W.  Brush, 
M.  D.,  L).  L.  Staples,  Willis  McDonald,  W.  II.  Barker,  J.  II.  Stoot- 
hoff,  R.  B.  Gwillini,  A.  II.  Frost,  George  A.  Price,  II.  W.  Knight, 
E.  R.  Johnson,  J.  A.  Wight,  M.*  Tebbetts,  and  S.  II.  Frankenbcrg. 


"  TijB  followine:  di 
l>jn  Timen  of  May 

The  greal  event  of  lo-ilay  wna  without  doubt  the  reception  tendered  to  GeneralB 
Omni,  Sheriilan  nod  Ollmore  anil  Mayor  Low  at  tht^  residence  of  Mr.  Joseph  P. 
Knapp.  corner  ot  Bedford  nvenue  sod  Kobs  sireet.  Generals  Orant  and  Sheridaa 
nrrivert  Ht  ihe  foot  of  Broadway  by  way  of  the  Grsnd  street  ferry  at  9.30  o'clock. 
They  were  seiited  in  a  cHrriaite  with  Major  John  H.  Walker,  of  llankin  Post  No. 
10,  nod  A.  H.  Frost,  of  T'mt  337.  Fo!lowiQi(  imraediotely  In  their  rear  weru  Col. 
M.  B.  Sheridiiu  and  Col.  J.  F.  Gregorj-  of  General  Bheridftn's  staff,  wilh  Colonel 
Fred,  Grant  and  Hfnry  A.  Phillip*  of  James  H.  Perry  Post  No,  8».  As  the  boat 
tliHt  bore  them  ntnred  the  ferry  ellp  which  it  was  to  enter,  Ihe  Third  Gutling 
Battery,  under  command  of  Liuulettunt  W.  W.  Hnnold,  thundered  out  a  salute 
of  seventeen  guns  from  Ihe  pier  at  Ihe  foot  of  South  Sixth  Btretil. 

Company  K  of  the  Thirtconih  Regiment,  under  command  of  Lieut.  Henry  J. 
Jordan,  and"thc  surviving  members  of  Ihe  Ninetieth  Rojiiment  New  York  Volun- 
teers, led  by  Mnjiir  Hazun.  received  liie  guests  at  the  foot  of  Broadway.  The 
remainder  of  the  Thirteenth  wa»  drawn  up  in  line  above  Firat  street,  and  after 
the  carriages  had  passed,  fell  in  line  and  escorted  tbcm  to  the  headquarters.  Alon<' 
tlie  route  there  was  much  cheering,  which  only  concluded  when  the  guests  had 
been  safely  boused. 

THE  RECEPTION  AT  MR.  KNAPP'e. 

The-oulfiide  of  Mr.  Knapp's  house  was  decorated  with  bunting,  and  a  military 
bftnd  occupied  a  posllion  on  a  platform  on  the  left  of  the  entrance.  For  some 
time  before  the  avrjVMl  of  the  distinguished  guests  Ilie  avenue  nod  side  streets  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  bouse  were  blocked  wilh  people.  Captain  Br^nnan  and  a 
plaluon  of'^polico  were  kept  busy  in  restruinioi;  the  ambitious  instincts  of  tiiosc 
who  chafed  under  the  restraints  of  a  lioundary  tine.  The  Grand  Army  Commit- 
tee were  oo  hand  early  and  dIslributL-d  tis  members  so  as  to  perform  the  moat 
eScetivo  service  in  maaagitiK  the  diitslde  arrangements  of  the  rccejition.  It  was 
twenty  minutes  to  ten  o'ulook  when  the  Tbirieonih  Regiment  drew  up  on  the  east 
aide  of  the  avenue.  Major  Corwin  had  shortly  before  arrived  with  Oeneml  Oil- 
more.  Aa  the  Thirteenth  drew  up.  llic  carriage  contiiining  General  Grniit,  Gen- 
eral tiberidan  and  the  two  members  of  the  Grand  Army  Cummillce.  swung  up  to 
the  curb  in  front  of  the  bouse.  The  soldiers  presented  arms,  and  Sheridan  lifted 
hi.'i  hat.  General  Grant  was  looking  another  way,  and  did  not  ackuowledce  tlie 
salute  until  his  venuruble  com  pun  ion  hnd  suggeMivcly  niidgud  him.  Gen.  Grunt's 
colored  SCI  viint  hiindtd  him  his  crnlches,  iiml  lie  holibled  into  the  house  iinii<l  the 
enthusiastic  ciieers  of  ibe  crowd.  Oi-ntral  Sheridan's  portly  fiiiuro  following' him 
up  the  brown  slune  steps.  Once  indoors  ilic  Generals  were  conducied  to  the  hi'ad 
of  the  music  room,  where  General  Grout  set  aside  bis  crulclu-s,  and  took  off  his 
overcoat.  He  stood  just  bt 
der  Venne's  "  Proscribed  li 
yellow  silk  sash  making  an  imposing  sweep  across  the  swelling  front  of  his  coat, 
brought  ills  head  wllhin  the  frame  of  Carlos  Durau's  "Fruit  Girl."  General 
Grant  has  aged  considerably  since  he  wiLS  last  seen  at  Mr.  KuHpp's.  His  i-houl- 
dersare  rounder,  and  the  inluries  which  nece'situte  the  cnilchea  made  him  look 
to-day  still  feebler,  though  he  evidently  strove  to  ignore  Uie^  adverse  conditions. 
He  did  not  long  remain  slandinir  after  the  process  of  introduction  began,  but  sat 
most  of  the  lime  until  the  ri'ception  was  over,  first  on  a  sofa  aud  then  ou  a  chuir, 
which  somebody  brought  him. 

Tlic  fiillowiotc  were  amoni:  thedistingiiished  gucts  present  on  that  occa-Mon: 
General  U.  S.  Grant.  General  Phil  Sheridan,  General  Q,  A.  GUmore.  Cum.  Fd- 
lebrown.  General  Pbil.  H.  Briges,  General  C.  F.  Chrislcnsen,  General  E.  L  Moly- 
ncux.  Colonel  M.  S.  Sheridan.  Commander-in-Chief  Itobcrt  M.  Beath,  G.  A.  K., 
Department  Commander  Ira  M.  Hedges,  G.  A  R..  Grand  Marshal  .f.  L.  Follett, 
Brigadier  General  Browneil,  Miiyor  Low,  and  some  three  hundred  of  the  most 
prominent  citizens  of  Brooklyn,  besides  a  nuinlier  of  guests  from  other  States. 
Nearly  all  the  King's  County  Posts  G.  A.  R,  were  represented  by  their  several 
Commanders. 

The  guests  moved  forward  on  the  right  band  side  of  the  hall,  were  presented, 
and   passed   back  on   the  left  hand.    "^They  first  met  General  Sheridan,  cordial 
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throughout,  and  with  a  perceptible  deference  to  the  ladies,  who  were  not  numer- 
ous. 

Major  Corwin  introduced  the  guests.  Many  had  a  hurried  and  flushed  con- 
gratulation or  pleasantry  to  exchange  with  the  two  Generals.  General  Gilmore 
surrendered  the  honors  to  them,  and  Mayor  Low  and  himself  mingled  with  the 
guests. 

Mrs.  Knapp  was,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  reception,  at  General  Grant's 
side,  where  she  was  warml}'  greeted  by  all  the  guests,  who,  after  they  had  been 
presented,  formed  in  groups  throui^hout  the  broad  room,  gossiping  in  the  palm- 
shaded  alcoves,  or  enjoying  a  tcte-a  tete  on  the  plush  divan  in  the  centre,  on 
which  fell  the  quiet  light  of  the  towering  candelabrum.  The  candle  jets  through- 
out the  room  were  lighted. 

Friends  of  General  Grant  in  the  gathering  were  delighted  that  he  had  not 
decided  to  **  house  himself  up  after  the  Wall  street  aflfair."  as  they  put  it. 

A  pleasant  incident  occurreil  at  about  ten  o'clock.  Six  white-robed  girls,  each 
bearing  a  bright  bouquet,  marched  through  the  throng  and  halted  before  General 
Grant.  Miss  Blanche  Calvert,  at  the  head  of  the  line,  stepped  forward  and, 
handing  General  Grant  her  flowers,  said: 

"  We  present  you  with  this  bouquet  of  flowers  as  a  mark  of  our  affection.  We 
all  have  learned  at  school  how  much  you  have  done  for  us  and  our  country,  and 
we  shall  remember  this  meeting  with  pleasure  as  long  as  we  live." 

Whereupon  General  Grant  kissed  Miss  Blanche  and  all  the  other  girls,  as  their 
grandchildren  and  great  grand -children  shall  doubtless  hear.  Miss  Alice  Corbett 
had  a  bouquet  for  General  Sheridan,  to  whom  she  said: 

*'  We  welcome  you  to  our  city  of  Brooklyn,  because  we  have  often  wished  to 
see  you,  and  we  hope  you  will  come  soon  again  to  smell  our  sweet  Brooklyn 
flowers. ' 

General  Sheridan,  not  to  be  outdone  iu  any  little  matter  of  gallantry,  immedi- 
ately kissed  Miss  Alice,  as  likewise  also  such  others  as  came  forward.  There 
were  bouquets  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knapp.  Commander  Beath  and  Department 
Commander  Hedges.  The  other  girls,  who  all  represented  Post  327,  were  Edner 
Pitcher,  Ella  Bron.son.  Minnie  Rctd  and  Glena  Knight. 

At  half-past  ten  the  ex-President  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  I'fft  the  music- 
.room.  and  the  formal  reception  was  clcsed.  The  dining-room  was  brilliantly 
arrayed.     For  an  hour  festal  sounds  had  come  through  the  paited  portieres. 

A  lively  scene  was  witnessed  in  the  street  at  the  departure  of  the  company. 
Generals  Grant  and  Sheridan  and  Mayor  Low  were  loudly  cheered.  The  carriages, 
one  after  another,  swung  into  the  line  of  the  procession,  which  then  moved  by 
on  its  way  up  Bedford  avenue. 

General  Grant  was  afterwards  driven  to  tlie  reviewing  stand,  and 
reviewed  the  Grand  Army  Posts  and  tlie  Second  Division.  In  the 
evening  lie  was  the  guest  of  Post  827  at  Uris'  Academy,  where 
General  Sheridan,  General  Christensen,  Colonel  Frederick  Grant, 
General  Barnes,  Mayor  Low  and  a  number  of  others — 4U0  ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  all  —  sat  down  to  a  pleasant  banquet.  When 
General  Grant  sat  down,  the  whole  company  cheered  him  in  unison. 
The  General  enjoyed  the  occasion  very  much,  and  remarked  to 
those  about  him,  '"  I  think  it  has  done  me  good." 


PRESENT  ATI ilX 


PUESEKTATION  TO  MR.  JOSEPH  F.  KNAPP. 

Ill  recognition  of  Mr,  Kimjjp's  liospJtality  and  ktiidiieae  in  open- 
iiifi;  ills  lionsi'  fortlic  reception  of  tlie  diBtiiigai6iii><1  guests  on  Memo- 
riiil  Dity,  H  fnw  r(']»f6i;iiliitivc!i  of  rtic-  Post,  consisting  nf  Mr.  H.  M. 

,  Calvert,  Major  B.  K.  Corwin,  r. _.,    r   N<|iiirM.  John  II.  Jolmson 

mid  Jnmes  t'.  Ilowatt  niL>i   ,'•   ■  .  ..f  Mr.  ICiiii|)|i,  cm  tlie 

isvcuing  of  September  10,  1^- 1  ■  ■  |  ■  ■;.■  i  to  ili:if.  j^ootlfiiiiin  a 
benntifiilly  fraine<l  Hoil  oiigrn-.-'i  ii  ;ui  i  .\(jn.'^sivi-  .if  iliv  ri|)prt!eia- 
tioii  in  wliieli  Mr.  Knnpp  is  Itehl  Uy  tJie  inetnl)ei'S  of  Poet  327  in 
pnrticulRr,  and  tlie  Grand  Army  of  tlie  llcpuhlic  in  general. 

The  duty  of  formiilly  presenting  tiio  lotler  fell  to  Mr.  Calvert. 
Tliat  gentlcniiin  said : 

Mr  K  NAi-r— It  is  the  pleimiDg  duly  of  lIiU  com  miller-,  on  btrbalf  of  Post  No. 
837 of  lirooklyo,  to  prt^si-Qt  yuu  wllli  Ihis  cogrusried  and  [iBmed  luCler.  It  cosl 
llltk  when  compared  niih  the  ttv.m»  of  atl  Ibitt  ailorii  your  walls.  Bui  we  knovr 
enoUjgh  of  your  reruril  for  Ihe  flmtiil  Army  of  tlie  Ri<piiblic  to  tve\  sure  thai  you 
will  not  value  it  iLu  Iom  on  thai  nccount.  Wo  offer  you  lbl><  tesiimunial  aa  au 
exprotslon  of  piitiludc  ou  tlii^  [>iirt  of  loyal  dcft'nilers  of  thii  Union  towanle  odc 
who  lias  proved  iiiDiself  \o  Uc  iliuir  Iruc,  tioblc.  syinpitbeiic  friend.  Until  the 
present  year  Ibc  Brooklyn  Iiciuliiiinrters  of  llm  Grand  Army  oo  Memorial  Day 
were  in  tlie  street,  ^o  rich  man  Lad  thrown  open  Ills  prirtal's  and  said:  'Come 
Id  andhoDor  my  roof,  jiou  valiant  men  wlio  offered  your  lireaMH  Bgaia  and  ttgain 
between  me  mi'l  lohs;  wbo  siived  Ms  (goodly  iistembliige  of  Slnles  from  dismem- 
berment, nnii  -111.'  :■!  ..vi  r  ill.  ;ii  11  n  ■  ■,  ,  .inl.  i\l'!i  lilii'riy,  commerce  and  empire, 
KiCDce  aod  ni-i'  I  i<r  life.'    Tins  was  reserved, 

air,  for  you  \ii  ..■  "  ■■    .  '   ■■ -rlcnce  al  ihe  service  of  our 

nuivedny;  \uij  i_-;..l1  .i.iI...!-..iijJ3  '.^i^l.!'.  ■_■:  ■  .i:.!-  uf  iuvilulion  lo  some  Iliree 
hundred  an^  fiflv  urdminem  citizens  of  llronklyn.  fiiroisbed  a  sumptuous  colla- 
tion, and  scemetf  Irtdy  pleased  at  the  brilliant  puccea.*  of  your  own  experiment. 
Since  llien  you  bavc  uNpnmled  your  kinilucsa  by  letllni;  us  to  make  84  Bedford 
avenue  our  beadqunrlers  in  future.  'I'biw  reco^nltiou  <.f  us,  on  your  part,  forour 
work's  sake,  was  moH  af^rccnble  to  uv.  Porwbile  we  arc  sensible  tiia>.  Indefeud- 
iDK  the  Union  we  ilid  wbal  duty  and  our  best  iuleresia  retiulred,  and  thai  Ibe 
wi^dDm  of  our  action  will  be  abiindanlly  extolled  liy  hlsl<iry.  yet  we  should  be  leas 
than  human  if  we  failed  tii  appreciate  the  benefactions  of  our  contemporaries. 
Rich  la  a  storied  past  ih^it  the  world  will  not  willinuly  let  dici  rich  in  \vmpathy 
08  comrades  of  au  army  2,'i4.(KHI  sironj:;  rich  conlinuafly-in  works  of  ebarity  and 
love,  we  might  lie  content  to  go  on  our  way  rejoieins  without  courting  public 
favor.  Bui  we  eoiirt  public  favor  only  ujjon  national  grounds.  Wo  recognize 
every  honor  paid  to  us  as  paid  al^o  to  tlie  memory  of  our  fcllow-cltlzena  who 
died  Ibut  there  United  Stales  of  Ameriea  ml|!bt  I'emain  powerful  and  be  free.  We 
regard  every  elevation  of  our  Order  in  the  ey^  of  the  people  as  an  appeal  to  the 
palrlotiGm  of  our  young  fell ow-cili Kens,  into  wbos-e  bands  we  must  in  a  little 
while  intrust  the  safely  of  tlH'  hai;  and  the  security  of  all  thut  the  Ila^  now  npre- 
senis.  Therefore,  we  hail  with  delight  Ihceviilencos  which  each  sueceediog  year 
more  clearly  discloses,  of  a  glowing  feelln<rof  veneration  throushnul  the  country 
for  the  men  who  aveiled  its  partition,  with  the  dlminisbed  grandeur  aD<l  lo!^s  o'f 
power  inseparalile  from  paitltion.  And  bccnuse  you,  as  a  genemus  and  diaeern- 
aig  patron  of  the  Grand  Army,  have  tet  an  example  of  friendly  ilevotion  lo  u*. 
wbich  others  may  emulate,  but  cannot  surpass,  we  offer  you  the  record  of  our 
gratitude  in  a  manner  that  we  trust  may  he  acceptable  to  you. 

Possibly,  also.  In  the  aftertlme.  your  ilcscendanls  may  vidue  this  lesiimonial 
as  an  inteiesling  relic  of  the  gicat  Civil  Wur.  and  af  an  as-urancc.  if  assurance 
were  needed,  thai  their  ance-tor.  .losepii,  like  his  namesake  of  Arimathea,  was 
not  only  a  rieli  man,  but  a  good  man  and  a  just. 
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Mr.  Calvert  then  read  the  letter,  which  is  as  follows : 

Headquartebs  op  Post  No.  827,  of  Brooklyn,  G.  A.  R., 

Everett  Hall,  398  Fulton  St.  , 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  June  10,  1884. 
Joseph  F.  Knapp,  Esq. ,  84  Bedford  aoenue: 

Dear  Sir— We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Memorial  Day  Committee  of 
Post  327,  of  Brooklyn  Department  of  New  York,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
desire  to  express  to  you  the  high  rtpprecirttlon  which  our  entire  Post  entertains  of 
vour  public  spirit  and  courtesy  in  making  your  mansion  the  headquarters  on 
Memorial  Day,  1884. 

It  was  an  event  which  we  shall  remember  with  pride  as  long  as  we  live.  For  in 
your  beautiful  house  we  were  brought  face  to  face  with  men  of  imperishable 
renown,  and  enabled  to  revive,  in  the  most  pleasing  manner,  personal  recollections 
of  the  threat  war  in  which  we  were  actors.  Nothing  was  wanting  on  your  part 
to  give  lustre  and  importance  to  the  occasion.  At  your  invitation  a  notable  gath- 
ering of  citizens,  distinguished  in  civic  and  military  life,  assisted  you  to  honor 
the  day  that  is  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  our  dead  comrades.  Our  order  was 
represented  by  its  Commander  in-Chief,  Robert  B.  Beath,  and  by  its  Commander 
for  the  Department  of  New  York,  Ira  M.  Hedges, 

Conspicuous  among  many  famous  generals  and  colonels,  with  their  brilliant 
staffs,  was  seen  the  illustrious  head  of  the  United  States  Army,  General  Philip 
H.  Sheridan,  whose  fame  shall  not  wither,  and,  by  his  side,  the  immortal  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,  who  brought  the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  to  a  prosperous 
close  at  Appomattox  Court  House,  and  who  holds  the  first  place  in  the  hearts  of 
the  men  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

This  splendid  and  gratifying  re-union  was  the  outcome  of  your  patriotic  spirit. 
Therefore,  whenever  we  recall  Memorial  Day,  1884,  filled  as  it  is  with  cherished 
memories  and  lofty  associations,  we  shall  remember  you  with  admiration  and 
love,  for  you  seem,  indeed,  to  be  one  of  us. 

And  we  shall  also  remember,  most  gratefully,  the  kindness  and  the  grace  with 
which  your  eff«  rts  to  ennoble  our  Order  were  seconded  hv  Mrs.  Knapp. 

It  is  our  hope  that  your  relation  to  the  Grand  Army  of  ine  Republic  will  become 
more  pleasurable  and  interesting  from  year  to  year;  and  that  the  blessings  which 
we,  and  our  comrades  throughout  the  land,  were  instrumental  in  securing  for  the 
Nation,  may  be  long  and  abundantly  enjoyed  by  you  and  your  family. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be.  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

GEORGE  F.  TAIT.  Ctmmander. 
JAMES  P.  HOWATT. 
JOHN  H.  JOHNSON. 
B.  R.  CORWIN. 
H.  M.  CALVERT. 

Mr.  Knapp  listened  attentively  wliile  Mr.  Calvert  made  the  pre- 
sentation, and  when  he  concluded,  said: 

**  Gentlemen— I  regret  very  much  that  I  am  not  gifted  with  the  eloquence  of 
our  friend  Mr.  Calvert,  so  tJjat  I  might  express  in  fittint;  terms  my  appreciation 
of  this  beautiful  gift.  What  1  have  done  to  deserve  this  I  cannot  well  imagine. 
I  can  assure  you  that  the  pleasures  I  derived  from  Memorial  Day  were  more  than 
sufficient  to  repay  me  for  the  Hi  tie  1  then  did  for  the  Grand  Army  of  tlie  Republic. 
When  we  bear  in  mind  what  the  soldiers  did  to  preserve  the  Union,  we  cannot 
do  too  much  for  them  on  the  grand  occasion  they  celebrate  each  year.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  many  gentlemen  would  have  done  the  same  in  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict. This  section  of  the  city  is  noted  for  the  hospitality  it  shows  on  Memorial 
Day." 

**  I  don't  know  about  that,"  interrupted  Major  Corwin. 

"  Perhaps  other  gentlem»'n  were  not  asked,"  resumed  Mr.  Knapp.  "I regret 
that  my  family  is  not  now  present  to  see  this  beautiful  gift.  Mrs.  Knapp  deserves, 
by  far,  more  credit  than  I  do  for  the  manner  in  which  we  endeavored  to  entertain 
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our  t'"':*'^  I  CBQ  assure  yon  Hint  I  hIiuII  alnays  cUarish  this  present — and  it  ia  a, 
Bplcndid  ooe— aod  slinll  always  do  what  I  can  to  mitke  tbe  Orand  Army  remem- 
bered on  MeiDoriftl  Day.     I  again  tbauk  you  kindly." 

The  letter,  whicli  was  engrossed  in  a  most  artistic -manner  hy  Mr. 
Henry  E.  Nelmes,  is  enclosed  in  a  frame  measuring  tliree  hy  fnor 
feet — au  effect  in  bronze  and  gold,  represeiititiir  atiliimn  leaves  and 
fruite.  Tbe  border  of  the  lettcrti  is  forniea  on  either  side  of 
Corinthian  cohimiini,  siirmonnted  by  cannon  balls  and  resting  on  a 
sqnare  base,  on  which  are  the  letters  G.  A.  R.  At  the  top  ia  a  col- 
ored badge  of  the  Griuid  Army  organization,  and  from  this  in  each 
direction  are  looped  flags  that  twine  gracefully  about  the  npper  part 
of  tbe  columns.  At  the  bottom  of  all  is  a  pnotogrBphic  representa- 
tion of  Mr.  Kiiapp*s  residence  as  viewed  from  the  opposite  corner, 
the  surrounding  trees  being  in  ftill  leaf.  The  whole  letter  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  oak  vine,  emblematic  of  sti-ongth. 

Tbe  five  gentlemen  we,re  most  hospitably  entertained  by  Mr. 
Kiiapp  until  after  ten  o'clock,  when  ibey  adjourned.  Much  regret 
was  expressed  at  the  absence  of  Commander  George  F.  Tait,- but 
the  recent  death  of  a  daughter  compelled  him  to  remain  at  his 
home. 


t^OW  POST  No.  337  OF  BROOKLYN,  G.  A.  R,  CAME 
TO  I3E  CALLED  THE  IT.  S,  GRANT  POST. 

The  ^ew  York  Tribune  on  Sunday,  March  1,  18S5,  drew  public 
attention,  for  the  first  lime,  to  the  alarming  condition  of  General 
Grant's  health.  Each  subsequent  dny's  report  continued  the  sad 
intelligence,  until  it  became  painfully  apparent  that,  in  nil  proba- 
bility the  career  of  the  great  solciicr  would  be  ended  at  no  distaitt 
day,  by  a  cancer  in  the  throat.  Under  tlicse  circunistanccs,  the  pos- 
sibility arose  that  t^onie  Post  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  RL'puuHe 
would  ere  long  be  endowc<i  witii  the  name  of  tiie  chief  actor  in  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion.  No  name  aniong.*t  the  cliiidren  of  men 
was  dearer  to  Grand  Army  veterans,  and  nutliing  was  more  likely, 
therefore,  than  that  one  or  more  new  Posts  would  be  formed  in  the 
Department,  and  would  suspend  their  application  for  a  charter  only 
until  the  moment  when  General  Grant's  death  should  be  announced, 
when  they  would  at  onc-c'  leqnest  the  honor  of  being  allowed  to 
bear  his  name. 

Post  No.  327,  of  Brooklyn,  was  organized  at  a  tiuie  when  comrade 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  bid  fair  to  see  several  years  of  vigorous  life,  but  it 
had  not  received  a  name,  because  its  members  were  not  able  to  agree 
on  one  to  suit  them.  When  public  evidences  seemed  to  point  to 
the  hero's  approaching  death,  it  immediately  became  an  object  of 
ambition  with  Commander  Calvert  to  obtain  from  tbe  Department 
Commander  a  promise  that  Post  No.  327 of  Brooklyn,  should,  when 
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named,  be  known  as  tlie  "  U.  S.  Grant  Post,  No.  327,  Department 
of  New  York,"  and  thus  anticipate  all  efforts  in  that  direction  by 
other  organizations.  In  the  middle  of  March,  the  doctor's  report 
indicated  that  General  Grant  would  soon  die.  Accordingly  on  the 
nineteenth  of  March,  1885,  Commander  Calvert  went  to  Little  Falls, 
in  Herkimer  county,  N.  Y.,  accompanied  by  Comrade  Adjutant 
George  A.  Price,  and  had  an  interview  with  Department  Comman- 
der H.  Clay  Hall.  The  result  was  eminently  satisfactory,  for  assur- 
ance was  given  to  Comrades  Calvert  and  Price  that  their  request 
would  be  granted  when  the  proper  time  came.  This  assurance  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  Post  No.  327  of  Brooklyn,  was  not  only  the 
earliest  formed  Post  in  the  Department  that  was  without  a  name, 
but  the  only  one  in  that  condition  amongst  the  five  hundred  and 
forty-one  Posts  of  the  Army  then  existing  under  Commander  Hall's 
jurisdiction. 

While  the  bells  were  yet  tolling  for  the  nation's  loss  on  the  morn- 
ing of  July  23,  1885,  Commander  Calvert  wired  to  Commander  H. 
Clay  Hall,  the  words  which  had  been  agreed  upon  between  them  in 
Little  Falls,  Marcli  19,  "Can  the  engagement  made  be  now  carried 
out?"  and  Commander  Hall  immediately  telegraphed  back  this 
reply,  "  Yes,  of  course." 

This  intelligence  was  communicated  to  the  members  of  the  Post 
at  a  special  meeting  held  at  their  headquarters  on  the  evening  of 
the  day  that  General  Grant  died,  and  was  enthusiastically  received. 
The  journey  to  Little  Falls  and  its  result  had  been  kept  secret,  so 
that  the  announcement  of  the  great  honor  which  had  come  to  the 
Post,  was  a  glad  surprise. 

The  official  information  from  Department  Headquarters  was  as 
follows: 

"Headquakters  Department  op  New  York,  G.  A.  R.,  ) 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  July  25,  1885.  J 

SPECIAL  ORDER— No.  118. 

"Post  No.  327  G.  A.  R.  of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  is  hereby  authorized  to  assume 
the  name  of  U.  S.  Grant,  by  reason  of  a  prior  claim  over  all  others  who  had 
requested  the  use  of  that  title. 

By  command  of 

H.  CLAY  HALL. 
Official:  Department  Commander." 

O.  P.  CLARKE, 

Asift.  Adjt.  Oeneral." 

The  by-laws  of  the  Post  were  amended  in  due  form  at  a  regular 
encampment  held  September  22,  1885,  and  thus  the  chansje  of  title 
from  Post  Xo.  327,  of  Brooklyn,"  to  '^U.  S.  Grant  Post,^o.  327," 
was  perfected.  Several  organizations  that  had  been  lying  in  wait, 
applied  by  telegraph  for  charters  as  soon  as  the  death  of  the  great 
soldier  was  made  public ;  but  Comrades  Calvert  and  Price  had  taken 
time  by  the  forelock,  and  Department  Commander  Hall  adhered 
manfully  to  the  promise  that  he  had  given  on  the  nineteenth  of 
March. 


n.  a.  oRAKT  POST  AS  n 


THE  U.  S.  GRANT  POST  AS  THE  GUARD  OF  HONOR. 

I ni mediately  after  telegrapliinjr  to  tlie  Depnrtinent  Commander 
on  tlie  morning  of  July  23d,  1S85,  nsking  fur  the  fdtillmeiit  of  his 
proiiiiae  respecting  the  name  of  tlie  Post,  Commnnder  Culvert  went 
to  Comrade  Henry  W,  Knight,  at  No.  805  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  imd  reqiiestud  liiin  to  go  aa  one  of  a  committee  to  Mount 
McGregor  by  the  11  p.  m.  Saratoga  Express,  bnt  to  telegraph  at 
once  to  Colonel  F.  D.  Grant,  soliciting  for  Post  No.  327  of  Brook- 
lyn the  honor  of  being  the  body-guai-d  at  tho  ajiproacliing  funeral. 

This  w-us  done,  niid  the  meeeage,  which  was  also  one  of  condo- 
lence, reached  Colonel  Grant  siitHciently  curly  in  the  day  to  admit 
of  Ilia  reply  being  read  at  a  special  meetina;  of  the  Post  in  the 
evening.  The  reply  was  ho  enconraging  that  a  committee  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  Comrades  H.  W.  Knight,  Theo,  B.  Gates 
and  Wm.  11.  Barker,  to  start  that  night  for  Monnt  McGregor  for 
the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the  family. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  raeinljers  of  this  committee  for  the 
prepossessing  manner  in  which  they  advanced  the  claims  of  their 
splendid  Post  to  represent  the  whole  Gmnd  Army  of  the  Repnblic, 
and  the  veterans  of  tlio  late  war,  during  tlicfnneral  ceremonies.  So 
ndmirably,  indeed,  did  they  carry  out  the  object  of  their  miseion, 
in  the  presence  of  seveml  military  and  qnasi -military  delegations 
who  were  shouldering  each  other  for  the  same  great  honor,  that 
Colonel  Grant,  aa  the  repreeeutative  of  the  family,  not  only  accepted 
the  offer  of  their  serviet'S,  but  signified  his  wishes  on  the  subject  so 
conclusively  bv  coimniiiiicatioii  'with  tlie  vVdjiUant-General  of  the 
Army,  and  with  Major-General  W.  S.  Hancock,  who  was  to  have 
charge  of  the  obseqnies,  that,  from  the  25th  day  of  July  until  the 
eighth  day  of  August,  the  U.  S.  Grant  Post  was  honored  above 
every  otiier  organization  in  the  larid. 

Gen.  Grant  died  on  Tlmi'sday,  On  the  evening  of  the  following 
day  the  conuuittce  returned  to  Iirooklyn,and  on  Saturdny  the  fii-st 
detail  from  the  Post,  under  the  command  of  Senior  Vice-Com- 
mander John  H.  Johnson,  went  to  the  mountain  iioinc  where  the 
great  soldier  breathed  his  last,  and  were  at  once  placed  by  the 
afflicted  family  between  the  intrusive  Jiving  and  the  illustrious 
dead. 

Beneath  the  murmuring  pines  of  that  beautiful  and  now  historle 
spot,  comrades  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  fruui  L.  M. 
Wheeler  Post,  No.  9^,  of  Saratoga,  performed  guard  duty,  armed, 
in  tiie  neighborhood  of  the  cottage  where  the  body  of  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  was  lying,  while  menibcra  of  Post  No.  327,  unarmed,  ocen- 

eied  the  piazza.  Early  in  the  week  a  comp.iuy  of  the  Twelfth 
iiited  States  Infantry  from  Fort  Niagara  arrived  at  Mount 
McGregor,  and  relieved  the  Wheeler  Post  of  armed  guard  duty. 
Then  tliese  faitiiful  eomrades,  who  had  promptly  gone  up  the 
mountain,  from  their  world-renowned  Spa,  to  protect  the   fallen 
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form  of  their  chief,  were  removed  to  the  piazza,  and  the  men  of 
U.  S.  Grant  Post  were  received  in  the  cottage,  and  began  to  keep, 
in  reliefs  of  twos,  by  day  and  by  night,  their  solemn  vigils  in  the 
room  where  tlie  hero  of  Appomattox  Conrt  Honse  was  sleeping. 

On  Wednesday,  July  29,  the  casket  which  had  been  prepared  in 
New  York  city,  arrived  at  Mount  McGregor.  The  remains  of  the 
General  were  deposited  in  it,  and  Colonel  Grant,  in  a  few  feeling 
words,  resigned  the  body  of  his  father  to  the  care  of  the  comrades 
of  the  Post  which  had  been  invested  with  his  name,  to  be  reverently 
guarded  by  them  from  that  moment  until  they  should  lay  it  in  the 
temporary  tomb  appointed  for  it  at  Riverside  Park. 

Proudly  and  lovingly  did  these  comrades  from  the  city  of 
churches  set  themselves  to  the  performance  of  their  honorable  duty. 
Business  and  jJeasure  were  alike  abandoned.  Many  of  them  cheer- 
fully dispensed  with  their  accustomed  summer  relaxation  by  lake 
and  sea,  after  the  toilsome  pursuits  of  a  year,  and  devoted  themselves 
during  an  equivalent  number  of  days  to  testifying  publicly,  on  the 
mountain  top,  in  the  State  Capitol  at  Albany,  in  the  crow^ded  City 
TIall  of  New  York,  in  the  long  march  on  that  sad  day  when  the 
Metropolis  poured  out  her  hundreds  of  thousands  of  mourning  citi- 
zens in  reverential  silence, — their  love  and  admiration  for  the  Saviour 
of  the  Union  who  had  done  so  much  for  them  and  for  their  children. 

In  consequence  of  his  education  at  West  Point,  and  his  military 
rank,  Genenil  Grant  was  claimed  by  the  regular  army  as  its  own. 
The  civic  and  military  authorities  of  Albany  and  New  York  city  also 
claimed  that  the  National  Guard,  in  its  beauty  and  strength,  should 
be  foremost  to  render  homage  to  the  dead  chieftain  while  he  rested,  a 
silent  guest,  within  their  gates.  But  it  was  wisely  determined  that 
veterans  of  the  late  war,  men  who  were  with  him  in  the  great  and 
terrible  days  of  the  Wilderness,  and  b}'  whose  gallantry'  and  devotion 
his  ])lans  were  crowned  with  success,  should  be  permitted  to  bear 
him  in  their  arms,  and  lay  him  gently  down  to  rest.  The  sensibili- 
ties of  the  regular  army  officers  had  been  tranquilized  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  confidence  of  the  family  had  been  gained.  So  that 
Colonel  Roger  Jones,  U.  S.  A.,  representing  Major  General  Hancock 
at  Mount  McGregor,  and  Senior  Vice-Commander  John  H.  Johnson, 
representing  U.  S.  Grant  Post,  agreed  on  an  arrangement  alike  sat- 
isfactory and  honorable  to  both. 

The  conditions  were  these:  An  officer  and  twelve  men  of  U.  S. 
Grant  Post  should  be  detailed  to  act  as  bearers  of  the  casket.  Thev 
were  to  be  accompanied  by  an  armed  escoit  of  the  Twelfth  United 
States  Infantry.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  and  order  the  same 
detail  of  comrades  should  act  continuously  to  the  end;  that  is  to  say 
that  thev,  and  thev  onlv,  should  be  allowed  to  move  the  casket,  and 
they  were  to  be  relieved,  while  the  General's  remains  lay  in  state  at 
Albany  and  New  York,  by  a  similar  detail  of  an  officer  and  twelve 
men  of  the  Post  in  each  relief. 

In  pursuance  of  this  arrangement  the  following  interesting  Post 
orders  were  issued : 


r.    B.    OKANT    I'Oril'    A:i    I'UE    UUAKD   OF    HONOB. 


N  St.,  Brookltk.  JuI'v  31,  ISSs!  \ 
I'osTOnDBBB  No.  2: 

I.  This  Post  will  asseinlli!  ID  full  tinirnrin  at  lieailquarlerant  7  o'clock  a.  h., 
on  TiieBtlay,  AugiiEt  4.  and  proceed  via  S:S5  Annex  sod  New  York,  Weal  Shore 
&  Buffalo  Railroad  In  iLe  Capltnl.  nbere  lUe  remains  of  our  late  comrade  and 
commander.  Gca.  U.  S.  Grant,  will  lie  in  slate. 

n.  It  i«  Important  that  every  cnmrndo  of  the  Post  should  be  present  for  duty. 
US  eiich  relief  will  comprise  twelve  meo.  and  llie  relief  vrill  be  frequent. 

III.  The  Post  will  of  neceaaity  be  in  light  marchiog  order.  No  baggage  can 
be  carried. 

IV.  The  PoHt  will  return  to  New  York  at  B  a.  m.  on  Wednesday,  in  advance 
lit  the  funeral  Irnia. 

H.  M.  CALVERT.  Commnndei: 
OEORGE  A.  PRICE.  A^utanl. 

HEAiMjOAitTKHB  U.  9.  Orakt  Post.  No.  337,  I 
Dkpaiitmknt  of  New  Yohk,  G.  A,  H  .  (■ 
398  Felton  St.,  Bhooki.yh,  July  31,  1883.  J 
PoBT  Ordkks  No.  8: 

The  followiog  named  comrades  of  tbia  Post  have  been  selected  to  be  the  floal 
delHil  for  the  guard  of  honor  at  Mount  McGrcgnr,  and  lo  giiaid  the  casket  coutain- 
ing  Ibe  remains  uf  Oen.  U.  S.  Grant  on  Its  journey  from  Mount  M<.'Oreic'>r  to 
Riverside  Park :  Senior  Vice- Commander  J.  H.  Johnana  and  Comrades  William 
U.  Barker.  George  W.  Brush,  George  J.  Collins.  8.  R.  Corwin.  K.  B.  Owilllm. 
Jnmea  P.  HownU.  Henry  W.  Knight,  Willie  McDonald,  W.  J.  McEelvey,  Robert 
F,  McKellur,  George  B.  Squires,  Noah  Tebbells. 

H.   M.  CALVERT,  Commander. 
GEORGE  A.  PRICE,  Adjutant. 

On  Saturday,  Angiist  lat,  Commander  Calvert,  aucompniiicd  by 
the  Comrade  Adjutant  aiid  eevcnil  members  mentioned  in  tlie  above 
order,  visited  Mount  McGregor,  and  participated  in  the  vigils  at  flie 

coltaiiu.  Wliilc  wearitig  Ins  unforni  as  einiiiiiaiider  lie  had  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  testifying  to  the  hiirmony  existing;  between 
his  comrades  and  the  regiihirs,  for,  by  a  pretty  ecurtesy,  the  sentries 
on  duty  presented  anus  to  liiin  as  to  itn  otiicer  of  tlic  army. 

Leaving  at  Munnt  McGregor  only  the  intended  bearers  of  tlie 
casket,  and  Comrade  Jleiiry  Camp,  wlio  was  to  conduct  tlic  musical 
part  of  the  fnneral  ceremonies,  the  Commander  and  Adjntant 
returned  to  Brooklyn,  and  on  Tnesdav  moniing,  August  4ch,  pro- 
ceeded with  eighty  comrades  of  the  Post  to  Albany  to  meet  the 
funeral  processiim  on  its  mournful  journey  towards  Riverside,  A 
spacious  Guard  Koorn  was  placed  at  their  disposal  in  the  Capitol  bj' 
tlie  gentlemanly  superintendent,  Wlien  the  bearers  deposited  the 
casket  ia  the  rotunda  of  that  great  bnilding,  they  were  quickly  and 
qnietiy  relieved  by  an  officer  and  twelve  men  of  the  Post.  Tliis 
guard  duty  was  sustained  throughout  the  night.  Six  comrades 
stood  on  each  side  of  the  casket,  parallel  to  it,  and  kept  the  crowd 
moving  between  tliein  and  it.  A  member  of  tlie  "Loyal  Legion," 
of  which  General  Grant  was  Commander  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
stood  at  the  liead,  and  a  comrade  of  the  L,  M.  AVlieeler  Post  of 
Saratoga  at  the  foot  of  the  casket.  Great  vigilance  was  exercised 
that  no  laxity  on  the  part  of  Post  Ko.  327  might  warrant  the  co-op- 
eration of  any  other  organization.     The  Commander  remained  m 
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the  Capitol  on  duty  all  ni^lit,  perbonally  instructing  every  detail 
about  the  package  which  Colonel  Grant  had  placed  in  the  breast 
pocket  of  his  father's  coat,  ordering  instant  interference  if  any  one 
attempted  to  handle  the  clothing  when  the  enibahner  found  it 
necessary  to  open  the  casket,  and  he  reported  every  relief  in  person 
to  the  Officer  of  the  Guard  for  courtesy's  sake.  Shortly  before  nine 
o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  "bearers"  resumed  their  posi- 
tion preparatory  to  leaving  Albany  b\^  the  N.  Y.  Central  Railroad 
for  the  City.  The  other  comrades  of  the  "  U,  S.  Grant  Guard  of 
Honor,  about  eighty  in  number,  formed  column,  and  after  filing 
through  the  rotunda  to  left  and  right  of  their  dead  comrade,  tooK 
train  by  the  West  Shore  Road  and  made  their  headquarters  at  the 
Astor  House  in  New  York  City. 

Scarcely  had  the  casket,  rich  in  royal  purple,  and  silver,  and  gold, 
l)een  placed  in  the  City  Hall,  under  the  same  canopy  whose  folds 
had  drooped  over  it  in  the  cottage,  than  an  officer  and  twelve  men 
of  the  Post  relieved  the  guard.  Senior  Vice-Commander  John  H. 
Johnson,  by  permission  of  Colonel  Grant,  decorated  the  lapel  of  the 
dead  General  s  coat  with  a  new  badge  of  the  ''  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic." 

The  same  courtesy  was  extended  to  and  accepted  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  "  Loyal  Legion ;  "  and  thus  the  badges  of  these  two  noble 
organizations,  bright  and  beautiful  as  the  fame  of  the  great  soldier, 
glittered  side  by  side  on  his  quiet  breast. 

Steadily,  as  in  the  old  time  when  they  were  young,  the  veterans 
stood  by  their  chief  through  Wednesday  night,  Thursday,  Thurs- 
day night,  Friday,  Friday  night,  keeping  up  the  stipulated  detail. 
This,  with  a  working  capacity  of  only  about  one  hundred  and  ten 
men  available  for  guard  duty,  retlects  credit  on  the  efficiency  of 
Adjutant  Price  and  the  constant  devotion  of  the  comrades.  As  in 
Albany,  officers  of  the  National  Guard  formed  a  cordon  outside  the 
Grand  Army  men.  The  two  comrades  of  L.  M.  Wheeler  Post,  No. 
92,  of  Saratoga,  cast  their  lot  with  U.  S.  Grant  Post  for  the  time 
being,  and,  sharing  the  honor,  took  their  proper  turn  on  duty. 
Early  on  Saturday  morning,  owing  to  some  temporary  disarrange- 
ment of  the  plan  hitherto  preserved,  it  became  necessary  to  put  a 
Grand  Army  man  where  an  officer  of  the  National  Guard  had 
stood  ;  and  so,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  of  which  any  family  might 
be  proud,  two  brothers,  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  M.  Clark,  represent- 
ing the  Loyal  Legion,  and  Comrade  P.  S.  Clark,  representing  U.  S. 
Grant  Post,  found  themselves  confronting  each  other,  the  one  at  the 
head,  and  the  other  at  the  foot  of  the  casket. 

For  the  last  time  the  guard  was  relieved.  The  comrades  who 
had  already  moved  the  General's  body  so  often,  ranged  themselves 
beside  it.  There  was  one  change  in  their  number.  Comrade 
Geo.  W.  Brush,  M.  D.,  was  unable  to  be  present,  and  his  place  for 
the  lonir,  final  march  to  Riverside  Park  was  filled  by  Comrade 
WillianrW.  Brodie. 

The  Post,  by  order  received  through  one  of  General  Hancock's 


iiijes-(le-cainp,  fell  in  ntj  the  itur  i.l  Mi'aile  Post,  No.  1,  of  Phila- 
delpliia, — Comrade  TJ.  ti.  Grant's  own  Post.  Meade  Post  occupied 
the  right  of  tiie  Grand  Array  division,  and  U.  S.  Grant  Post  ciiine 
next.  These  Posts  marijhed  witli  their  old  vigor  from  the  City 
Hall  to  Riverside,  and  they  were  the  only  two  tiiat  performed  the 
jonrney. 

The  8itme  strong  hands  that  lifted  the  old  soldier  on  tJie  moun- 
tuiD-top  now  laid  him  gently  in  his  bed  by  the  beautiful  river,  near 
the  greiit  throbbing  heart  of  the  people  wlio,  as  hd  said,  had 
befriended  him  in  hi«  need,  "  that  his  spirit  might  have  rest." 

Thns  tlie  U.  S.  Grant  Poet  of  the  Grauil  Anny  of  the  Ucpnbiic 
was  the  "Guard  of  Honor."  With  tlniiij:litri  tnn  lieep  Inr  ntlemnuu 
the  comrades  returned  to  Brooklyn  in  n  (-imiiiici.lioit.'?  harge  that  the 
Hon.  John  H.  Starin  had  most  kindly  sent  to  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-tiftli  street  for  their  convenience.  Tliey  had  indeed  met 
wiili  inany  courtesies,  not  only  from  the  New  York  Centnil  and 
West  Shore  railroads,  bnt  from  thoiightfnl  friends  everywhere,  who 
by  a  j^encroiis  lecogidtion  of  the  reonirements  of  the  uccasion  had 
in  that  way  mude  obeisance  to  the  dead.  Their  hitherto  nameless 
Post  was  now  endowed  with  the  name  dearer  to  Gnind  Army  men 
than  any  other  earthly  name.  It  was  clothed  with  dignity.  It  was 
crowned  with  honor.  Although  "  wondrona  few  "  in  numher,  its 
memberB  had  heen  permitted  to  do  a  highly  patriotic,  laudable,  and 
honorable  work.  And  as  they  thought  of  these  things  they  rejoiced 
inuBt  of  all  to  know  that  tlieir  conduct  had  been  ucccptahic  to  the 
Horrowing  widow  and  children  of  their  old  commander,  as  this 
manly  letter  fmm  Colonel  F.  D.  Grant  will  testify  : 

MouKT  McGregor,  ) 
Commavder  II.  M.  Caleerl:  August  17.  IBSo.  ( 

Deaii  Sin. — Now  dint  the  simrp  pains  of  grief  nre  over,  and  Ihe  full  realization 
of  tlie  fact  lliat  my  fiillier  is  no  mort;  weiglis  sadly  upon  rue.  I  appreciate  lliut  in 
the  hours  of  my  dialrc^  j  I  o  t  the  U.  S.Oniut  I'ost  of  tlie  Grand  Army,  ciime 
forward  and  guarded  li  Ixiifj  oa  ti  j  tvoiilil  have  guarded  Uie  body  of  one  of 
their  own  tuniily,  will  as  uci  c;  n,  wiili  as  mucli  icaderness,  and.  I  Ijcliove, 
wiib  a«  niuub  love.  'II  v  II  on  nuc  lo  lie  one  of  tlic  dearest  memories  of  my 
lite.  I  will  always  tl  uk  of  11  e  m  tiers  of  the  U.  S.  Grant  Post  as  the  leader 
guardians  of  my  futln.      r  m    n  Griilifuily, 

F.  D,  GRANT. 
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SPECIAL  ORDEES. 

Headquarters  U.  S.  Grant  Post  327, 
Department  of  New  York, 

Brooklyn, 


Grant  Post  327,  ) 
3RK,  G.  A.  li.  V 

N.  July  2oth,  1885.  ) 


[SPECIAL  ORDERS— No.  1.] 

I.  The  following  comrades  are  detailed  to  prcKeed  at  once  to  Mt.  McGregor, 
in  obedience  lo  the  wish  of  the  family  of  the  late  General  Grant,  to  act  as  Guard 
of  Honor  at  the  Drexel  Cottage  until' relieved,  viz  : 

Comrade  Senior  Vice -Commander,  J.  H.  Johnson, 
Comrade  AVilliam  H.  Barker,  Comrade  H.  W.  Knight. 

William  C.  Booth,  "        Willis  McDonald, 

B.  R.  Corwin.  *        Noah  Tebbetts. 

R.  B.  Gwillim, 

GEORGE  A.  PRICE.  H.  M.  CALVERT, 

Adjutant.  Commander^ 

Headquarters  U.  S,  Grant  Post  327, 
Department  of 


Rs  U.  S,  Grant  Post  327, ) 
New  York,  G.  A.  R.  [ 
Brooklyn,  July  26,  1885.  ) 


[SPECIAL  ORDERS— No.  2.1 

I.  The  following  comrades  are  detailed  to  proceed  at  once  to  ML  McGregor, 
to  act  as  Guard  of  Hon  t  until  regularly  relieved  : 

Comrade  Charles  F.  Hammell,        Comrade  William  Reid, 

Andrew  Jacobs,  "        Charles  H.  Walker, 

William  Osborn,  '*        T.  J.  Linnekin. 

GEORGE  A.  PRICE,  U.  M.  CALVERT. 

Adjutant.  Commander, 


It 


Headquarters  U.  S.  Grant  Post  327,  \ 
Department  of  New  Yokk.  G  A.  R.         v 

Brooklyn,  July  28,  1885.  ) 

[SPECIAL  ORDERS— No.  3.] 

I.  The  follow^ing  comrades  are  detailed  to  proceed  at  once  to  Mt.  McGregor, 
to  act  as  Gu{u*d  of  Honor  until  regularly  relieved  : 

Comrade  S  H  Frankouberg.  Comrade  William  Cowan, 

Thomas  S.  Phipps,  **        AS  Rowley. 

N.  Sammis,  **        Henry  Camp. 

GEORGE  A.  PRK  E,  H.  M.   CALVERT. 

Adjutant.  Commander, 


Headquarters  U.  S.  Grant  Post  327. ) 

Department  of  New  York,  G.  A  R  >■ 

Brooklyn,  Saturday,  August  1,  1885.  ) 

[SPECIAL  ORDERS— No.  4  ] 

I.  In  compliance  witli  orders  from  Major  General  W.  S.  Hancock,  detailed  by 
the  Presi(lent  to  take  charge  of  the  obsecpiies  of  General  and  Ex-President  U  8. 
Grant,  the  following  comradc^s  are  detailed  as  the  'Guard  of  Honor,"  Senior 
Vice-Commandir  John  II.  Johnson  in  charge  : 

Comrades  William  H  Barker,  Comrades  Henry  W.  Knight, 

George  AV   Brush,  "        Willis  McDonald. 

B.  R.  Corwin,  •*        William  J.  McKelvey, 

George  J.  Collins.  **       Robert  F.  Mackellar, 

R.  B.  Gwillim.  .  "       George  B.  Squires, 

James  P.  Howatt,  "       Noah  Tebbetts. 


«« 


IlBAtHJUAl 
llKPARTlfKNT   C 

Anguit  1st.  ISSS. 
(SPECIAL  ORDERS  KO.  5] 
r  for  the  ohseqiiieB  of  Qt'ucml  l',  S.  Qrnnt  It 

for  fluty  as  follows ; 

t  Belief,  7  to  10  P.  H.,  Howttii  and  McKelvey. 
SA  Relief,  10  to  1  A.  ».,  Aug  3d,  Calvert  Bnd  Juliuxon. 
9d  Relief,  I  to  4  &.  u..  Aug.  2d.  Squires  nnd  M<?Dunati]. 
4Ui  Relief.  4  10  7  A.  m.,  Aug.  Sd,  Brush  and  Collilta, 
fitli  Relief,  "  10  1(1  A-  M..  Aug.  8d,  Corwin  sod  Muck<.-lltu-. 
Gtli  Itclief,  10  to  1  P.  K.,  Aug  2d.  Btirker  nnd  TclibellK. 
Tth  Helicf.  I  lo  4  I-.  H.,  Aug  U.  Gwillim  and  Enlglit. 
Isl  Relict.  4  U)  7  I'.  M  ,  Aug,  2d.  Howntt  nnd  Mchelvey. 
3d  Relief.  7  lo  10  P.  v.,  Aug.  3,  Squirt*  ftud  McDonald. 
4lli  Relief.  10  lo  I  A.  M„  Aug.  8d.  Ifrush  nnd  ColIiuB, 
5th  Relief,  1  to  4  A.  H..  Aug.  3d,  Cornin  and  Mackellar. 
6tli  Relief,  4  to  7  A.  m.,  Aug.  3d,  Rarlier  nod  Tebbctta. 
7tli  Relief.  7  to  10  a.  m,,  Aug.  id.  Gwillim  and  KnlgiiL 
1st  Roliff.  10  lo  1  P.  M.,  Aug.  8d.  Howatt  andMcKeli-ev, 
;td   Rirlicf,  1  lo  4p.  m,.  Aug.  8d,  Squires  and  McDonnld. 
4lU  Relief.  4  to  7  p.  u..  Aug.  Sd,  Brusli  and  Collins. 
51  li  Relief.  7  lo  10  P.  X  .  Aug.3d,  Corwin  and  Markellar. 
Olli  Relief.  10  to  1  A.  M.,  Aug,  4tli.  Barker  nnd  Tobbetls, 
7lh  Relief.  1  to  4  a.  h..  August  4th.  Qwillim  nnd  Knii;bt. 
1st  Relief,  4  to  7  A.  m.,  Aug.  4tb,  Honatt  and  IMcKelvey. 
3d    Relief.  7(oI0a.  M.,  Aug.  4lb.  Squires  ami  McDonald. 
4lli  Rfli"f.  10  1..  1  !■.  M  ,  .\ii>.  4iIl,  Rniili  tiiul  (.■-illins. 
|{y  Command  ; 
GEO.  A.  PRICE.  II.  M.  CALVERT, 


IIr.vdquarteus  V.  S.  Gii.^.nt  Post  327,    1 

DEPAHT.«K!iT   OP   NKW    YOHK,    G.    A.    II,.  [ 

Cai'itol.  Alba.ny,  N-  Y..  Aug.  4,  1885.         ) 
[SPECIAL  ORDERS— No.  0.] 

I.  For  tbe  purijose  of  pro|ierly  relieving  Ilie  "Guard  ot  Honor."  wbile  tbe 
remains  of  llLe  lale  Giineral  Grant  nre  lyiug  in  sinlt-  nl  llie  Capitol,  the  following 
details  lire  made : 

1st  Relief,  Duty  from  ,■)  to  S  1-,  m,  .1.  V.  C.  Alfred  Cnmslon  in  charge.  Com- 
rades Brodic,  Rrunson,  Itarnie.  DetnareHt. Gregory.  Hendrickson,')Iiller(.l.).  Middle- 
brook.  Newell,  Piteber.  Studley,  Williamson. 

2d  Ttelief.  Duty  fumi  8  lo  11  p.  m  .  Piist  Commander  Georpe  F.  Tail  in  cliarge. 
Comrades  Cortelvmi,  Cunin.  Car.sliaw,  Edmoud»on.  P'ugau.  Finlii.  Morton,  Joho- 
80ii(E    R.).  Murphv  (.lohn).  Souville.  Whifson,  Walker  (C.  H.>.  Young 

3d  Relief.  l>»ty  from  II  lo  2  a.  m  (Stii).  Coniinissiiry  Wm.  T.  Crouch  in 
cbarire.  Comrades  Itnlea.  Clarke.  Corbell,  Dykciiian,  Ilartougb,  IIem|)hill,  Key- 
mcr,  Liidlum,  Miirvln,  R'twse,  t^milh,  Sammis. 

GEO,  A.  PRICE,  II.  II.  CALVERT. 

Ailjutunl.  Commander. 
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Headquarters  U.  8.  Grant  Post  827, 
Department  op  New  York.  G.  A.  R.. 

Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  August  5,  1885. 

[SPECIAL  ORDERS— No.  7.] 

I.  The  following  details  are  made  for  duty  as  "  Guard  of  Honor  "  at  Capitol : 

1st  Kelief.  Duty  2  to  5  a.  m..  O.  G.  Acting  O.  D.  D.  L.  ISlaples  in  charge. 
Comrades  Ahlstrom.  Bates,  A.  Freeman,  Hands,  Lippitt,  F.  E.  Miller,  Myers,  Rob- 
erts, Sands.  Shephard,  Wilcox,  Zimmerman. 

2d  Relief.  Duty  from  5  to  8  a.  m..  Adjutant  George  A.  Price  in  charge.  Com- 
rades Booth,  Cowan,  Hammell,  Hubbs,  Linnekin,  Orr,  Osborne,  Powles,  Walton, 
Wight.  Wright.  Murray. 

8d  Relief.  Duty  from  8  until  relieved  bv  "  Special  Guard  of  Honor,"  Engineer 
Geo.  W.  Van  Mater  in  charge :  Comraues  Demarest,  Gregory,  Hendrickson, 
Miller  (John),  Middlebrook,  Newkirk,  Newell,  Pringle,  Sludley,  Topham,  Wil- 
liamson. 

GEO.  A.  PRICE,  H.  M.  CALVERT, 

Adjutant.  Commander. 


':} 


Headquarters  U.  S.  Grant  Post,  827, 
Department  op  New  York,  G.  A.  R. 
Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  August  6,  1885. 

fSPECIAL  ORDERS— No.  8.] 

I.    The  Guard  of  Honor  will  relieve  the  last  detail  of  the  Post  at  9  a  m. 

II.  The  Post  will  assemble  in  the  room  of  the  Committee  on  Cities,  in  the 
Capitol,  at  9:15  a.  m.,  preparatory  to  leaving  the  city  on  the  9:55  train  by  the 
West  Shore  Railroad. 

III.  In  leaving  the  Capitol,  the  Post  will  pass  in  double  flies,  and  without 
muj'ic.  through  the  corridor  and  on  either  side  of  the  casket,  thus  viewing  the 
remains  of  our  comrade  and  former  General-in-  Chief. 

GEORGE  A.  PRICE,  H.  M.  CALVERT. 

Adjutant.  Commander. 


\ 


Headquarters  U.  S.  Grant  Post  827, 
Department  op  New  York,  G.  A.  R. 

New  York  City,  August  5,  1885. 

[SPECIAL  ORDERS— No.  9.] 

I.  The  head(iuarters  of  this  Post  are  hereby  established  at  Astor  House,  New 
York  City,  rooms  122,  124.  126. 

II.  The  following  details  arc  made  for  duty  : 

1st  Relief.  Duty  from  5  to  8  p.  m.  Engineer  George  W.Van  Mater  in  charge. 
Comrades  Corbett.  Hemphill.  Kenney,  Lippitt,  Marvin,  Miller  (F.  E.),  Thos.  Mur- 
ray, Myers,  Peavcy,  Pringle.  Vail,  Young. 

2d  Helief.  Duty  from  8  to  11  p.  m.  J.  V.  C.  Alfred  Cranston  in  charge. 
Commdes  Brodie.  Barnie,  Demarest,  Frost.  Gregory,  Hendrickson,  3Iiddlebrook, 
Miller  (John),  Newell.  Pitcher,  Studley,  Williamson. 

8d  Keliuf.  Duty  11  p.  m.  to  2  a.  m.  Past  Junior  Vice-Commander  W.  Van 
H.  Cortelyou  in  charge  Comrades  Edmondson.  A.  Freeman,  E.  R.  Johnson, 
Livingston,  Newkirk,  Wight,  Raymond,  Whitson.  Zimmerman. 

GEORGE  A.  PRICE.  H.  M.  CALVERT, 

Adjutant.  Commander. 

Headquarters  U.  S.  Grant  Post  327, 
Department  of  New  York.  G.  A.  R. 
AsTOR  House,  New  York  City,  August  6,  1885. 

[SPECIAL   ORDERS-No.  10.] 

I.  The  following  details  are  announced  as  "Guard  of  Honor:" 
1st  Relief.    Duty  from  2  to  5  a.  m.    Commissjiry  Willinm  T.  Crouch  in  charge. 
Comrades  Burlett.  Hemphill,  Kemiey,  Murphy  (John),  Pringle. 
(J.  Ormsby,  of  Post  92.) 


IlEADquAitTKKS  D  8.  GttAKT  Pobt337. 
Depahtjikxt  of  New  York,  Q  A.  H. 
Abtoh  Hodse,  New  York  Cit»,  August  7, 
[SPECIAL    ORDERS— Ho.  ll.J 
I.  Tlw  following  deUlU  iirc  imnouiicFd  u  Guard  of  Honor : 
Ist  Heiiof.     Duly  from  2  lo  S  a,  k     Piisi  O  G.  'Williani  W.  Brodle  In  charge. 
Cotnriides   Ahlslroni.  BiirniiKire.   Clnrk.    Finla.   Gregory,    Ilammcll,  Ilolclik^. 
Mc(-ormich,  Miller  (F.  E. ).  PowIes.  Sjjitli. - 

M  Kelief.  DuW  from  5  lo  8  a,  m.  J  V.  V.  Alfred  Cranston  in  charge  Com- 
nide*  Cronch.  A.  rKViiinn  (from  5  to  10:30).  Thomas  Murray,  Iliipps,  Pitcher. 
Price,  liuth.  Snnds.  Van  MiiliT. 

3d  Ueliof.  Duly  from  8  to  11  a.  m.  J'list  rhopl.iin  Willinm  C.  Booth  in 
char^.  (.'(iniradi's  (.'runaton,  Croucli.  Frcciiiiiii.  llempliill,  .TacolK;,  Middlcbrook, 
Murray.  ZinimiTmau. 

4th  Kellct.  Duty  from  11  a.  m.  lo  2  i:  m.  CnmmdL'  T  IJ.  Gates  in  charge, 
Comradca  Camp,  Corbelt,  Cowan,  Hartough.  Ilorloii,  Xuttcll,  Prin^de,  aiudley, 
Wilcox. 

(Downing,  of  Post  02  ) 

5th  Hiliof.  Duty  from  2  lo  .',  iv  ji.  Past  Senior  Vice- Commander  W,  Van  H. 
Cortulynu  in  cliargL'  Coinriidt"!  Clobrldge.  Fagim,  Flalii,  Fisher,  JoliDSon,  Lin- 
oekin.' Murphy  (John).  Xcivkirk.  liuih.  SinivjIkC 

ISIh  Hulicf.    Duty  from  S  lo  V  v.  m.    AlilL-de-Canip  Phil  S  Clarke  in  charge. 
Comrades  Demarosi.  Greijorv.  Marvin,  McCorinack,  Muirac,  Orr.  Itowley.  Hob- 
crts.  Whiison    VVriitlil.  Vail." 
(Ormshv.  of  Post  »2  ) 

7th  Itfliff  Dniy  from  8  lo  11  r.  M.  Color  Bearer  David  A  Pitcher  in  charge. 
Comrades  Brnnsmn.  EdmoniKon,  Hen  d  rick  son.  Ki-viner,  Lippitt,  MycrSi  New- 
comb.  I'eavey.  i'rimrh-.  Van  Maler.  Walton.  Wchl.   " 

8th  Helief.  Duly  from  11  r.  -m  to  B  a.  m  Q  M.  S.  S.  H,  Frnnkenhcrg  In 
charge  ComrHdes  Alilsirom,  Raruio.'  Brown,  (ortolyon,  Dennis,  Dykeman, 
Hammell.  Middleijrook,  Itiiymond,  Ht-id.  M'alker(C.  Hj. 

GEOllGE  A.  Pnit  E.  U.  M.  CAEVRRT. 

Afijulanl.  Commander. 


SPBOIAL  OBDEB8. 
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Headquarters  U.  8.  Grant  Post  827, 
Department  op  New  York.  Q.  A.  R., 
Abtor  House,  New  York  City,  August  8,  1886. 

[SPECIAL  ORDERS— No.  12  ] 

I.  The  following  details  are  announced  as  Guard  of  Honor : 

Ist  Relief.  Duty  from  2  to  5  a.  m.,  J.  V.  C.  Alfred  Cranston  in  charge.  Com- 
rades Burlingame,  Barker  (G.  F.),  Fisher,  Hands,  Jacobs,  Ludlum.  Newell,  Pratt, 
Zimmerman. 

2d  Relief.  Duty  from  5  to  8  a.  m.  .  Past  Commander  George  F.  Tait  in  charge. 
Comrades  Booth  Bronson.  Carshaw,  Cowan,  Curtin,  Frost,  Kenney,  Miller  (F.  E.), 
Williamson,  Young.  Jas  Hands,  A.  B.  Lindsley. 

n  Past  OflBcer  of  the  Guard  Wm.  W.  Biodie  is  hereby  detailed  on  Special 
Guard  of  Honor  in  place  of  Comrade  Past  Surgeon  George  W.  Brush,  relieved  at 
his  own  request. 

GEORGE  A.  PRICE.  H.  M.  CALVERT, 

Adjutant  Commander, 


REPORT  OF  THE  ADJUTANT, 

Slunoing  the  number  of  lieliefs  of  Guard  Duty  peiformed  by  tlie  different  Comrades 

from  Tuesday  Aug.  4^h  untU  Saturday  Aug.  8th. 

ft 

[It  is  only  proper  to  slate  that  the  Commander,  the  Junior  Vice  Commander, 
the  Commissary  and  Adjutant,  when  not  performing  guard  duty,  were  neverthe- 
less constantly  on  duty.] 


Commander 1 

J.  V.  Commander 5 

Surgeon 1 

Adjutant 2 

Q.  M.  Sergeant 1 

Officer  Guard 3 

Commissary 3 

Engineer 5 

Color  Beaier 5 

Comrades : 

Middlebrook 7 

Pringle 7 

Gregory 6 

Hemphill : 6 

Murray,  Thos 6 

Newell 6 

Cortelyou 5 

Cowan 5 

Demarest 5 

Hendrickson 5 

Hammill 5 

Studley 5 

Souville 5 

Wight 5 

Williamson 5 

Young 5 

Zimmerman 5 

Ahlstrom 4 

Booth 4 

Brodie, 4 

Bronson 4 

Corbett 4 

Carshaw 4 

Clark 4 


Dykeman 4 

Edmondson 4 

Freeman,  Abr'm 4 

Hands 4 

Johnson,  E.  R 4 

Kenney 4 

Lippitt 4 

Linnekin 5 

Miller,  F.  E 4 

Myers 4 

Tait 4 

Whitson 4 

Walker,  C.  H 4 

Walton 4 

Brown 3 

Bamie 3 

Bates 3 

Camp 8 

Fagan 3 

Fiala 4 

Ilartough 3 

Keymer 3 

Ludlum 3 

Marvin 3 

Miller.  J 3 

Murphy.  J 3 

Newkirk 3 

Orr 3 

Peavey 3 

Reid 3 

Raymond 3 

Roberts 3 

Sands 8 

Vail   3 


Wilcox 3 

Burlett 2 

Curtin 2 

Dennis 2 

Frost 2 

Fisher 2 

Gates 2 

Horton 2 

Jacobs  2 

Livingston 2 

McCormick 2 

Phipps 2 

Powles 2 

Rowley 2 

Ruth 2 

Smith 2 

Sammis 2 

G  F.  Barker 

Burlingame 

Boles 

Barrymore 

Golbridge 

Hotchkiss 

Hubbs 

Newcomb 

Osborne 

Pratt 

Rowse 

Squires 

Shephard  

M  H.  Walker 

Webb 


UEMOBIU.    BEBVlCEd    AT    BBOOKLTN    ACADBUY   OF   HCBtO. 


THE  GUARD  OF  HONOR. 

Tile  fnregojtig  euTitainti  ttiu  official  list,  roviscil  and  corrected,  of  the 
"  Gnard  of  Himor,"  including  Uie  special  dcttiil  dctiigimtcd  as 
"  Utuket  Ii«arers.'^  Tlie  i»ortniitfl  of  tlm  "Cusket  Beiircrs"  are 
sliowri  111  Group  No.  2,  with  Senior  Vioe-Cotninnnder  J.  H.  Jolm- 
si>n  ill  tlie  center.  8,  V.  C,  Jolinsuii  had  command  of  tliia detail  from 
tlie  time  of  its  «ppointmcnt  to  tliu  closin;;  ceremonies  at  Riverside 
Park,  Augiist  8,  1885. 

Group  No.  I  consists  of  tiiose  who  went  to  Monnt  McGregor 
nnder  "epcciat  orders,"  Imt  were  not  included  in  tlie  detail  known 
afi  "Casket  Bi-arere."  A  special  rcqaeet  was  made  by  the  memliers 
composing  tliis  group  tliat  the  portriiit  of  Commander  Calvert 
ghonid  form  llio  center,  Tfie  group  of  which  Major  Tail  forms 
the  center  was  made  up  of  members  of  tliree  or  four  details  which 
he  commanded.  The  gronp  with  David  A.  Pitcher  in  tlic  ccoter 
is  composed  of  the  Scvcntli  Relief,  8  to  11  p.  «.,  August  7.  It 
would  have  been  desirable  to  have  had  the  portrait  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Guard  of  Honor  appear  in  the  work,  but  as  many  of 
these  had  been  at  great  personal  expense  in  fulfilling  the  duties  to 
wbich  they  were  appointed,  tiiey  eoutd  ill  afford  this  additional 
ontlay. 


MEMORIAL  SERVICES  AT  THE  BROOKLYN  ACADEMY 
OF  MUSIC. 

The  final  tribute  of  respect  to  the  great  soldier  was  paid  by  the 
Post  in  the  Memorial  services  held  at  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music 
on  Tuesday  evening,  September  yitth,  1SS5.  Invitatioiis  had  been 
sent  to  several  (iistiiii!:nished  military  and  civic  magnates,  and  to  the 
numerous  friends  of  the  Post.  Several  i-osponded  by  letter,  among 
whom  was  Gen.  Geo.  B.  MeClelhiri,  who  has  since  joined  the  Gi-and 
Army  of  Veterans  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

Every  seat  in  the  body  of  tiie  liuilding,  in  the  balconies  and  in 
the  galleries,  was  occupied,  and  the  lobbies  were  crowded  with 
people  wlio  could  not  procure  places  in  the  extensive  auditorium. 
The  members  of  Grant  Post  iiad  places  reserved  for  them  in  the 
centre  of  the  parquet,  and  directly  in  front  of  the  stage,  and  the 
block  of  seats  in  the  panjnet  was  placed  at  the  service  of  other  Grand 
Army  Posts.  There  were  sixty-eight  posts  in  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn represented,  and  many  Grand  Army  posts  out  of  town  were 
represented  by  targe  delegations.  A  place  of  honor  was  given  on 
the  stage  to  a  dozen  members  of  Meade  Post,  No.  1.  of  Piiiladel- 
phia,  with  which  Gen.  Gnuit  was  connected.  The  Academy  stage 
and  the  boxes  were  protusely  draped  with  crape,  and  at  the  rear  of 
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the  stage  a  picture  of  Geu.  Grant,  licavily  framed  in  black,  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  features. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  at  7:30  o'clock  with  a  musical  pre- 
lude by  Dodwortli's  Band.  The  programme  opened  witli  gospel 
hymns,  then  followed  the  "Hero's  Memoriam,"  and  finally  the  Sanc- 
tus  from  the  Messe  Sollonelle.  A  few  minutes  after  8  o'clock  tlie 
curtain  of  the  stage  was  rolled  up  and  the  services  were  begun  in 
reality.  The  stage  was  crowded  to  its  full  deptli  with  invited 
guests.  Two  rows  of  seats  in  front  were  occupied  by  the  thirteen 
mem-bers  of  the  Post  who  composed  the  guard  of  honor  at  Mount 
McGregor.  These  gentlemen  were  Senior  Vice-Commander  J.  H. 
Jolmson,  B.  E.  Corwin,  Noah  Tebbetts,  J.  P.  Howatt,  Willis 
McDonald,  H.  W.  Knight,  R.B.  Gwillim,  F.  P>.  Mackellar,  George 
B.  Squires,  George  W.  Brush,  W.  H.  Barker,  N.  J.  McKelvey  and 
George  I.  Collins.  Among  the  guests  who  occupied  places  on  the 
stage  were  Judge  Cochrane,  of  Toledo,  O. ;  Gov.  Leon  Abbott,  of 
New  Jersey,  with  his  staff,  consisting  of  Gen.  Weston,  Col.  Heppen- 
hauer.  Col.  Taylor  and  Col.  Romain  ;  Gen.  J.  C.  Lane,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; the  Rev.  J.  P.  Newman,  D.  D.,  Senior  Department  Vice- 
Commander  C.  W.  Cowtan  and  staff,  Gen.  Horatio  C.  King,  Gen. 
Horace  Porter,  the  orator  of  the  occasion.  Gen.  Stewart  L.  Wood- 
ford, Mayor  Low,  Comptroller  Brinkerhoff,  John  Winslow,  Jesse 
Johnson,  C.  C.  Martin,  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Bridge,  Theo- 
pliilns  Olena,  Tax  Collector  James  Tanner,  Superintendent  of  Police 
Patrick  Campbell,  Henry  E.  Pierrepont,  Col.  C.  N.  Sprague,  Evan 
L.  Sprague,  ex-Judge  Sanniel  Morris,  the  Rev.  L.  J.  Foote,  (Jol.  W. 
J.  Martin,  William  Richardson,  Sidney  Ixiwell,  all  the  members  of 
tlie  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
William  Harkness,  and  many  others  of  note.  In  one  of  the  draped 
proscenium  boxes  sat  Col.  Fred.  Grant  and  his  wife,  with  Joseph 
F.  Knapp,  William  H.  Lyon  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Palmer.  The  front 
of  the  stjige  was  decorated  with  floral  designs,  one  of  the  most 
noticeable  being  a  large  crown  in  white  flowers  and  surmounted  by 
a  cross.  The  opening  proceedings  were  under  the  conduct  of  Com- 
rade B.  R.  Corwin,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments. As  the  curtain  was  rolled  up  Mr.  W.  C.  Bowen,  the  cor 
nctist  of  Dodworth's  Band,  began  playing  "  The  Lost  Choi\l,"  with 
full  orchestral  accompaniment.  Then  Major  Corwin  announced 
that  letters  of  regret  had  been  received  from  President  Cleveland, 
Gov.  Hill,  the  Commander  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  the  Department  Com- 
mander, Gen.  H.  W.  Slocum,  Gen.  W.  S.  Hancock,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Storrs,  and  many  others.  The  Amphion  Musical  Society,  under  the 
leadei-ship  of  Mr.  C.  Mortimer  Wiske,  and  accompanied  on  the 
orgiin  l)y  Mr.  E.  H.  Harrison,  sang  "  Integer  Vitje." 

Mayor  Low  was  then  introduced  as  the  first  speaker  by  Major 
Corwin,  who  said  that  no  one  was  better  fitted  to  give  expression  to 
the  feelings  of  the  residents  of  the  City  of  Churches  and  the  City  of 
Homes  concerning  the  dead  comrade  of  the  members  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic     Said  he : 
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1 1  ts  good  for  us  to  I*  htir  ro  night  to  refrosli  our  own  puiriotiam  by  the 
reuieinbrnncc  of  bu  piilriolic  scrvjci;!!,  utid  to  ruiutigoraie  our  mnnhooil  bj  regard- 
ing his  pharucier.  It  was  in  tirooklfn.  on  Decoration  Day  of  last  year,  that  the 
old  GcDcral  uppeared  for  the  last  time,  and  on  a  public  occasion,  in  the  midst  of 
the  people  whom  he  loved  so  well.  We  wero  permitted  to  know  that  the  warmlh 
of  ibe  welcome  whlcli  be  received  from  the  peopli;  of  Brooklyn  at  that  time  was  a 
ri'piiuenl  source  of  happiness  to  Llm  in  the  closing  monieuU  of  bis  life.  It  was 
the  Qrsl  of  the  many  patriotic  evidences  of  Llio  popular  affection  which  showed 
him  how  near  ho  wu8  lo  the  heart  of  theAmcricBO  |>e*)ple.  Bn»okly(i  owes  much. 
1  think,  to  tlic  public  uplri)  of  Joseph  F.  Knnpp  and  his  aecomjiti^ied  wife,  who 
Uircw  open  their  doors  and  gave  to  Gen.  Oi'nnt  on  that  occasion  and  to  hta  gailaut 
comrade  in  arms,  Gen.  Sheritlun.  a  hospitality  worthy  of  the  City  of  Homes.  I 
hope  that  their  palrioitc  spirit  may  liave  many  imitnlors  in  the  City  of  Bruoklyn. 
To  Uie  reception  of  Ibnl  (lay  we  owe  llie  singularly  welcome  lionor  that  this  post 
WM  desigualcil  by  the  family  of  Oen.  Gram  to  act  as  a  guard  of  honor  about  the 
■acred  ■'emalns  of  the  nation's  dead.  There  are  two  poinl«-in  the  life  lesson  of 
Gen.  Gitint  to  which  1  would  particularly  call  your  atlenlion  to-night.  Gen. 
Grant  has  stated  Iliat  the  cause  for  which  the  South  ItKik  up  arms  was  the  worst 
cause  lu  behalf  of  which  good  men  had  ever  drawn  the  sword.  That  statement 
nutnltestcd  (he  spirit  of  Qen.  Grant  at  the  head  of  the  Union  Army.  Thu  senli- 
ment  wliiub  controlled  Gen  Grant  as  a  soldier  was  Iliut  the  cause  of  union  was  the 
catisc  of  humanity.  This  is  was  nerved  him  ou  every  (ieliL  He  felt  the  joy  iliai 
a  warrior  must  feel  in  a  fooman  worthy  of  his  steel,  but  the  spirit  of  the  tuldier 
never  dominated  ihe  heart  of  the  patriot.  He  was  never  so  much  an  American 
citisien  as  When,  at  Appomattox,  lie  wid  to  hia  former  foes,  "  Take  your  horses 
home  with  you  ;  you  will  need  them  for  the  spring  plowing."  I  wish  that  you 
and  I  were  surcharged  with  the  same  conviction  as  he  baa.  that  Ibe  cause  of 
popular  government  is  the  cauw  of  humanity.  This  was  the  conviction  that 
stirred  Gen.  Grunt  lo  his  greatest  achievements,  and  I  appeal  to  you,  men  of 
Brooklyn,  to  charge  yourselves  with  this  conviction.  1  ask  you  and  appeal  to 
you  to  choose  honesty  atwvi;  partisanship  in  public  affairs  and  in  private  affairs, 
and  show  that  the  p'pe  of  American  Dilicenslnp  in  cities  <b  as  grand  as  the  type  of 
American  citiEensliip  on  the  field  of  Appomallox.  There  is  one  mure  point  in 
duo  Grant's  career  to  which  I  would  fain  call  your  allenlion.  You  remember 
what  Gen.  Grant  did  at  the  field  of  AppomaKox.  When  he  was  H.isured  liial  tiie 
lust  llit'kc-ring  hopes  of  the  lust  ctiuee  hiid  notie  out  he  re  in  em  lie  red  that  those  who 
supported  It  were  his  countrymen.  On  iTie  very  Held  where  he  obliterated  the 
cause  for  which  Ihe  men  of  llie  South  fought,  there,  upon  the  same  field,  he  had 
sown  the  seeds  from  which  sprang  n  stronger  union.     This  was  true  patriotism. 

Uixhvo nil's  Dau.i  [.lavcci  Mfiidulssolitra  "Vale  of  Rest,"  and 
tlieii  Gi;in;r;il  Htcwiii-t  1,.  AVoytJfonl  wiis  iiitfocJiiwd  as  tlie  next 
spL-iiker.  lie  ri-fciTfil  to  llii- Iiiiui1.1l-  lifjriiitiiiijr  of  General  Gi~ant 
anJ  Uricrtv  ttMccd  liis  (Mieer,  steji  iiy  step,  from  liis  entry  into  public 
life  until  tlie  niiti.msof  tlic  e:irtli  iiriifed  to  do  liini  lioiioV.  S;iid  he: 
"Tlie  ppriiii;  of  ISill  found  liini  tlie  compel  rat  ively  iiiikiiowii  citizen 
of  a  tjiiiet  inland  Illinois  town.  ;59  yeurs  of  iij,'e.  Meui-iited  by  tlie 
Rtiindat'ds  of  liunuiii  siieees:;,  liis  life  at  tiiat  liour  liad  beitn  niiBiiccegs- 
fill."  The  sjieaker  tlieu  briefly  ivviewed  tlie  life  ;nid  clinraeter  of 
the  fjreat  OeTicril,  of  tiie  almost  iinsnniioitiitahle  obstacles  lie  over- 
(.Mine,  and  of  liis  litial  lfiiiiti])b  and  sui'cess,  yielding'  at  last  to  the 
ijriiii  iiiessetiirer  of  liL-atli  with  a  iiiiiet  Christian  resi;riiiition. 

The  Anipiiion  Society  then  .<anir  "Thei-e  i.s  a  liles.^ed  Home," 
and  the  tiliial  of  the  dead  of  the  Gniiid  Army  was  eliunted.  Tliis 
was  preceded  by  a  dirge  [ilayed  by  Dodworth's  Band,  whicli  chose 
Mie  bead  March  from  iSaiil,  and  the  Ainphion  sang  "  Nearer,  mj 
God  to  Thee."     The  following  was  the  service: 
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Post  Commander  H.  G.  Calvert — Adjutant,  for  what  purpose  is  this  meeling  - 
called? 

Adjutant  George  B.  Squires — To  pay  our  tribute  of  respect  to  the  tiit^mprj  of 
our  late  comrade,  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

Post  Commander  Calvert — Have  yrm  a  record  of  his  service  in  the  cause  of 
our  country,  and  in  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  ? 

Adjutant  Squires — Commander,  I  have. 

Post  Commander  Calvert — You  will  read  it. 

The  Adjutant  then  read  a  brief  synopsis  of  Gen.  Grant's  life  record. 

[The  drummer  then  beat  three  rolls  upon  a  muffled  drum.] 

Post  Commander  Calvert— The  record  is  an  honorable  one.  and  as  the  memory 
of  all  faithful  soldiers  of  the  Republic  should  be  cherislied  and  their  records  pre- 
served. I  direct  that  it  be  placed  in  the  archives  of  the  Post  for  future  reference. 

Chaplain  R.  B.  Gwillim — ''What  man  is  he  that  liveth  and  shall  not  see 
death?  Shall  he  deliver  his  soul  from  the  hand  of  the  grave?  If  a  man  die,. shall 
he  live  again?" 

Chant— **  Jesus  Christ  said,  *I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.  He  that 
believeth  in  Me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  Ifve.  And  he.  that  liveth  and 
believeth  in  Me  shall  never  die.'  " 

Amphion  Society. 

Chaplain  Gwillim — "Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled.  Ye  believe  in  God; 
believe  also  in  me.  In  3Iy  Father's  house  are  many  mansions.  I  go  to  prepare  a 
place  for  you." 

Chant— ••  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Iiord.  Yea,  sailh  the  Spirit,  for 
they  rest  from  their  labors." 

Amphion  Society. 

Chaplain  Gwillim—'*  They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more." 

Chant — "  Neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any  heat." 

Amphion  Society. 

Chaplain  Gwillim—"  For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shi^l  " 
feed  them,  and  lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of  water." 

Chant — "And  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes." 

Amphion  Society. 

Chaplain  Gwillim — "  There  shall  he  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying.; 
neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain." 

Chant — "  For  the  former  things  have  passed  away." 

Amphion  Society. 

'^  Rest,  Spirit,  Rest,"  was  played  by  the  band,  after  which  the 
Amphion  Society  sang  in  its  cliaracteristic  finished  manner,  "Abide 
with  Me."  Then  tlie  Rev.  J.  P.  Newman,  D.  D.,  the  spiritual 
adviser  of  tlie  dead  hero,  offered  np  prayer. 

Tlie  next  speaker  was  Gen.  Horace  Porter,  who  liad  served  on 
the  staff  of  Gen  Grant  dnrina;  the  war  and  as  his  Private  Secretary 
dnrin<^  his  (Grant's)  administration  as  President  of  tlie  United 
States.  Few  men  knew  General  Grant  more  intimately  or  had  a 
keener  insight  into  his  character.  All  the  prominent  traits  of  his 
character  as  developed  during  a  long  and  bloody  war  were  brought 
out  in  strong  relief  by  the  speaker.  He  said  that  Grant  was  a  man 
of  peace,  that  he  hated  war.     Said  he  : 

We  always  look  at  Grant  as  a  soldier.  Yet  by  a  strange  contrast,  there  was 
never  a  more  peaceful  heart.  No  man  rejoiced  so  much  as  he  when  hostilities 
ceased.  As  President  he  urged  the  ratitication  of  the  fifteenth  amendment.  When 
the  Virginius  aflfiiir  took  place  most  stiitesmen  thought  war  was  inevitable.  For- 
tunately, we  had  a  President  who.  by  patience  forbearance  and  steady  courage, 
obtained  a  full  and  pejiceful  reparation  from  Spain.  Tlie  minds  of  the  people  were 
aflame  at  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  during  the  war  War  was  thought  to  be 
popular.  Grant  thought  otherwise  Ho  finally  succeeded  in  hnving  the  joint 
commission  appointed,  and  followed  it  with  the  great  meeting  at  Geneva,  where 
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Mic  Uoilcd  States  were  fuHj  reconipensotl  ami  $13.1X10.000  received.  I  know  thai 
Qva.  Qmnl  frit  prouder  of  that  iiiiimph  tlmn  nn^  succoss  on  ihe  Seld  of  bat- 
tle. Ill  Uial  great  lour  of  Uis  oroiind  the  world  he  iiivariiibly  refused  inviUitions 
to  witnesg  all  revii:ws  and  maaceuvres  of  troops.  lie  saiil  lie  enjoyi-d  more  look- 
ing at  Ibc  fiirmere  and  other  evidenceM  of  peiiceful  prosperity.  The  last  sentence' 
in  lits  letter  of  acceptance  to  the  convention  that  first  nooiinnted  liim  for  the  Preai- 
ilcncj  was  not  written  at  nindom,  but  was  a  true  utterance  of  his  heart.  It  was  : 
Let  us  have  [leacc. 

Gen.  Putter  received  a  perfcut  ovation  of  tiiiimlluoiie  appliin&e  as 
he  concluded.  Tlieti  tlie  reaction  set  in  and  a  solemn  BtillnL-se  per- 
vfided  tlic  immense  nnditoriuin.  Tlie  silence  whs  broken  by  the 
opening  lines  of  the  Doxology,  intoned  by  the  entii-e  asseiublnge. 
ifterwards  the  following  fonmila  was  gone  tliraiigli  with : 

Post  Commander— Senior  Vice- Com mnnder,  liow  should  all  men  live? 

Senior  Vice- Commander— Willi  trust  in  God  and  love  for  one  anoilier. 

Post  Commander— Junior  Vice -Commander,  how  should  comrades  of  liie  Grand 
Army  live! 

Junior  Vice- Com  mnnder — Having  on  the  whole  armor  of  God,  that  they  may  be 
able  to  wilhatjind  In  the  evil  day. 

Post  Commander- The  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is  death. 

Comrades — We  tliauk  flod,  who  giveth  ua  the  victory  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
l..ord. 

Post  Commander— May  the  Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  keep  us  by 
His  gracious  presence  amid  Uie  connicts  of  our  mortal  life,  and  at  last  receive  us 
iolo  overlastinf!  peace. 

Comrades — Amen  1 

Post  Oommander^I  now  declare  tliis  post  closed. 

The  Amphion  Society  chanted  "Nanu  Dimittie,"  the  laat  "camp 

call "  ("  lijjhts  ont  '*)  was  weirdly  sonnded,  and  the  great  gatliering 
slowly  dispersed. 
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HENRY  MURRAY  CALVERT, 

COMMANDER, 


^> 


Was  born  at  St.  Lncia,  one  of  the  British  West  India  Islands  on 
the  twenty-eighth  of  March,  1834.  He  received  a  liberal  education 
in  England  and  came  to  America  in  1862,  in  the  midst  of  the  civil 
war.  ' 

Having  been  favorably  impressed  with  our  free  institutions,  he 
determined  at  once  to  offer  his  services  in  defense  of  the  Union ; 
and  on  the  seventeenth  of  April,  1862,  he  enlisted  for  three  years, 
as  private  in  company  F,  Scott's  Nine  Hundred  Volunteer  Cavalry, 
subsequently  known  as  the  Eleventh  New  York  Cavalry.  The  regi- 
ment was  named  in  honor  of  Pennsylvania's  Railroad  King,  who  was 
at  that  time  Assistant-Secretary  of  War.  It  was  commanded  by 
Colonel  James  B.  Swain,  a  distinguished  New  York  journah'st.  Mr. 
Calvert  remained  with  his  regiment  in  the  defense  of  Washington 
until  the  winter  of  1862-3,  when  his  company,  F,  together  with  E  and 
I,  were  ordered  to  Poolesviile,  Md.,  and  for  some  months  did  picket 
duty  on  tiie  fords  of  the  Potomac  river.  On  the  seventeenth  of 
June,  the  detachment  joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  was  at  Frederick  City,  when  the  battle  of  Gettysburg 
was  fought.  Soon  after  this,  it  was  assigned  by  General  Pleasanton 
to  General  Gregg's  division  of  cavalry,  and  with  two  detachments  of 
the  Tiiirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  formed  into  a 
regiment  under  the  leadership  of  Major  Kerwin  of  the  Thirteenth. 
From  that  time  forward  for  several  weeks  the  men  "lived  in  the 
saddle,"  and  were  constantly  engaged  in  picketing,  scouting  and 
other  hazardous  duties,  and  being  without  shelter  tents,  were  fre- 
quently drenched  to  the  skin  for  days  at  a  time  with  the  heavy 
rains.  They  probably  formed  the  first  Union  pickets  on  the  Rappa- 
hannock, after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  were  in  close  proximity 
to  the  rebel  pickets  who  were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

During  this  period,  Colonel  Swain  who  was  very  popular  with  the 
men  was  removed  from  his  command  through  political  influence,  and 
Mr.  Calvert,  who  was  then  Orderly  Sergeant  of  Company  F,  called 
a  meeting  of  orderly  sergeants  and  counseled  the  presentation  of  a 
petition  to  President  Lincoln  having  for  its  object  the  re-instatement 
of  the  colonel  or  his  trial  by  court  martial.  This  was  signed  by  400 
members  of  the  regiment  and  presented  in  person  to  the  Presid- 
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ent  by  Orderly  Serj^eant  Calvert.  It  was  "  conrteonsly  received  and 
referred  to  tlie  War  Department." 

Oil  the  same  inoiiiiiig  Sergeant  Calvert  took  the  responaibilitv  of 
placing  the  Hag  at  headquarters,  at  lialf  mjist,  at  tlie  same  time  enjoin- 
ing secrecy  on  the  part  of  liis  comrades.  For  this  act  {the  perpe- 
trator of  whicli  was  enbsequently  found  oat)  his  commission  aa  Lieu- 
tenant to  wliieh  lie  was  j'lstly  entitled  was  delayed  until  Febmary 
21,  18f)5,  wlien  liis  former  colonel  had  been  made  Engiiieer-in-Chief 
of  the  State  of  New  York  and  procured  it  for  him. 

His  i-egimeiit  was  enbseqaently  assigned  to  the  Army  of  the  Gulf, 
where  itliad  a  varied  experience  in  the  land  of  mocking-birds,  guer- 
rillas, chills,  alligators  and  moccasins.  It  was  used  extensively  in 
breekingup  thepiedatory  and  partisan  bands  that  infested  the  eastern 
aide  of  the  Mississippi  after  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson. 
It  then  passed  into  the  Army  of  the  Cnmberland,  gnaixling  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad,  raiding  occasionally  thioiijih 
Tennessee,  Arkansas  and  Mississippi  and  assisting  to  capture  Hood's 
broken  forces  after  their  rout  by  Tiiomas  at  Nashville. 

Lieutenant  Calvert  was  mustered  out  of  service  with  his  regiment 
on  Jnly  21,  1865,  and  soon  after  'entered  the  counting-room  of 
H-  B.  Claflin  &  Co.,  New  York,  where  for  a  number  ot  years,  lie 
has  occupied  the  responsible  position  of  disbursing  clerk,  upwards  of 
140,000,000  annually  passing  his  hands. 

-  Mr.  Calvert  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  Post  327  and  is 
one  of  the  most  active  and  ardent  supporters  of  all  measures  pertain- 
ing to  the  advancement  of  the  li.  A.  11.  On  Doconition  Day,  Mav 
30,  188i,  he  was  "  orator  of  the  day."  at  the  tomb  of  the  Miirtyi-s  a"t 
Fort  Greene,  The  oration  evinced  much  historical  research  and 
contained  many  new  and  interesting  facts  pertaining  to  revolu- 
tionary events  and  the  early  history  of  Brooklyn.  The  oration  was 
published  in  full  in  the  January,  1S85,  nuinlicr  of  the  '-BrooWyn 
Advance." 

Mr.  Calvert  was  married  on  the  seventeenth  of  Febrnaiy,  1SC7,  to 
Miss  Annie  A.  Bennett,  of  New  York  City. 

During  tlie  Grant  obsequies  Commander  Calvert  had  charge  of 
Fourth  Relief  at  the  City  Hall,  New  York,  on  August  (J,  fi-o'in  11 
A,  M.  to  2  I'.  M.,  and,  as  Coinniander,  took  charge  of  the  Post  on  the 
day  of  the  Funeral,  August  8,  accompanying  the  remains  to  River- 
side Park. 


LIEUT.  JOHN  II.  JOHNSON, 


Was  born  in  Chic;igo,  III.,  on  the  nineteenth  of  October,  1S44.  He 
removed  to  New  York  with  his  parents  in  infancy,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  tiie  public  schools.  Previous  to  the  war  he  was  drummer 
boy  in  Company  A  of  the  Old  City  Guard,  known  as  Second  Regi- 
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m^nt  New  York  State  Militia.  On  the  twenty-first  of  April,  1861, 
he  went  witli  his  regiment  to  the  front  on  three  months  service,  and 
participated  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  December,  1863,  he  enlisted  as  private  in 
K  Company  First  New  York  (Lincoln)  Cavalry,  for  three  years. 
During  this  period  he  served  as  scout  under  Qenerals  Averell,  Cus- 
ter, Stevenson  and  Sheridan.  He  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Bunker  Hill,  Winchester,  Fisher's  Hill,  Brown's  Gap,  Piedmont, 
Mount  Jackson,  Cedar  Creek,  Nineveh,  Five  Forks,  and  a  number 
of  skirmishes.  At  the  battle  of  Winchester  he  was  wounded  in  the 
left  breast,  but  did  not  leave  the  field.  During  his  time  of  service 
he  never  lost  a  day  from  sickness  or  other  causes.  On  the  sixteenth 
of  July,  1864r,  he  was  commissioned  First  Lieutenant,  but  not  mus- 
tered.    On  the  seventh  of  July,  1865,  he  was  honorably  discharged. 

His  regiment  of  cavalry  was  connected  with  the  Third  Division, 
commanded  by  the  gallant  Gen.  Custer,  who,  in  taking  leave  of  his 
old  comrades,  said  :  "  Now  that  the  duties  of  the  soldier  are  ended,  the 
work  of  the  historian  begins.  All  I  ask  is  that  my  name  may  be 
written  as  commander  of  the  Third  Cavalry  Division,  which  has 
never  been  beaten  in  any  field,  and  has  captured  every  gun  that  the 
enemy  dared  turn  upon  it." 

On  the  twenty-first  of  December,  1865,  Lieutenant  Johnson  was 
appointed  patrolman  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department,  and 
assigned  to  the  Forty-eighth  Precinct  of  Brooklyn.  He  was  pro- 
moted Roundsman  March  19, 1869,  Acting  Sergeant  December  1, 
1873,  and  Commanding  Sergeant  April  23, 1875,  and  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  Mounted  Squad. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  October,  1868,  he  married  Miss  Maria  E. 
Morrell,  of  Bro^lyn,  If.  Y.     Tiiey  have  one  child,  named  Viola  H. 

Lieutenant  Johnson  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  Post  327. 
He  was  elected  Junior  Vice-Commander  in  1884,  and  Senior  Vice- 
Commander  in  1885.  He  is  also  a  member  of  Greenwood  Lodge 
569  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  Greenwood  Chapter  265  R.  A.  M. 

Lieutenant  Johnson  was  in  command  of  the  thirteen  representa- 
tives of  U.  S.  Post  327  which  composed  the  hoAy  guard  over  the 
remains  of  General  Grant,  and  had  the  sole  charge  of  the  body  from 
the  time  it  was  laid  out  at  Mount  McGregor  until  it  was  deposited 
in  the  tomb  at  Riverside.  He  accompanied  the  remains  to  their 
final  resting-place. 


LIEUTENANT  ALFRED  CRANSTON, 

JUNIOR  VICE-CX)MMANDEE, 

Was  born  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  December  28, 1840.   Removed  with  his 
parents  to  New  York  in  childhood. 

In  June,  1861,  he  enlisted  as  private  in  Company  I,  Fourteenth 
Regiment  New  York  State  Militia,  for  three  years.     On  the  seven- 
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teenth  of  September,  ISGl,  he  waB  coinmiEsioned  Second  Lieuten- 
ant. He  participated  in  tl)e  tirat  battle  of  Bull  Ran,  Cedar  Moun- 
tain, Second  Bull  Run,  Clmncellorsville,  Cliantilly,  South  Mountain, 
Antictam,  First  and  Second  Fredericksburg,  Gettysburjj,  Brandretli'a 
Station,  Rappahannock's  sttition,  Mine  Run,  Witdcrne&s  and  Spott- 
sylvania.  At  Second  Bull  Run,  he  was  wounded  in  the  thigh.  He 
was  mustered  out  of  service,  Jnne  30,  lS6Jr. 

In  1864,  he  married  Elizabeth  Petford,  of  New  York.  They 
have  two  children,  viz. :  A.  Petford  and  Ella  M. 

Lientenant  Cranston  was  one  of  the  charter  raembcrs  of  Post 
327.  Ho  was  elected  Junior  Vice- Commander  in  1885.  He  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  "  Relief  Guard  "  under  order  No  6, 
Aiignst  4,  while  the  remains  of  General  Grant  lay  in  state  at  Albany 
and  remained  on  duty  until  the  closing  ceremonies  of  August  8. 
Ho  was  in  command  of  First  Relief  at  Albany,  August  5,  Second 
Relief  at  New  York,  August  5,  Third  Relief  Augast  B  and  Second 
Relief  August  7. 


SERGEANT  MAJOR  GEORGE  A.  PRICE, 


The  American  ancestors  of  Mr.  Price  came  fi-om  England  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  settled  in  Litehtield  Co., 
Conn.     The  town  records  of  Norwnlk,  Conn.,  show  tliat  his  ane^tors 

bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  struggles  of  the  early  colonists. 
The  piternai  grandfatiicr  of  Mr.  Price  removed  to  that  part  of 
Tioga,  now  known  as  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1795,  and  purchased  for 
the  sum  of  $t3(}  a  tract  of  lOil  acres  on  condition  that  he  should 
open  a  road  through  the  woods  for  a  certain  distance.  This  was 
near  tlie  present  town  of  Biugbanitoii,  known  at  tiiat  time  as  Point 
Chenango.  There  was  tlien  but  one  white  settlement  in  the  local- 
ity. The  Oneida  and  Tuscarora  tribes  of  Indians  still  inhabited  a. 
portion  of  the  country,  although  they  had  disposed  of  their  lands 
some  ten  years  previous.  The  |)ai-ents  of  Mr.  Price  are  still  living 
and  reside  in  Iruipiois  County,  lliinoi.s. 

Adjutant  Price,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  Broome 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  November  4'th,  183S).  lie  attended  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  town  (Vestral),  and  at  the  aj;e  of  twelve  ycarg,  came 
to  New  York,  Previous  to  the  war,  he  was  engaged  in  the  hat 
mariufactariug  business. 

On  tlie  eighteenth  of  April,  1801,  he  joined  Company  E,  Seventh 
Regiment.  New  York  State  Militia,  and  accompanied  it  to  Washing- 
ton, where  he  remained  for  forty  day.i.  On  his  return  to  New  York, 
he  obtained  an  unlimited  furlough,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  join  any 
other  regiment  engaged  in  active  service. 

In  July  following,  while  on  a  visit  with  friends  in  Iroquois  Co.,  III., 
he  assisted  in  raisiug  Company  M,  of  the  Ninth   Illinois  Cavalry, 
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t-'onth  of  Ss^pr^'ttiber,  1S(>1,  lie  was  coinmissirincd  Seeoi)d  Lionto:- 
:i'ii.  lie  |):ii't>v*i4';iri'«l  in  tin*  lir>t  battle  <>f  P>uV  Kiiii,  C<*»iar  jJ  ..wi.- 
taiii,  Sect.ii'l  I-;!!!  Kj:'!,  ( 'haiKvUnrsvIile,  (.'hantilly,  Soutli  Aloiiiirai!.', 
Arint'taMi.  li:.-.  and  Sccoi\<i  Frc*(lriM'K^i)urii',  (iott  ysbni'i!:,  K»*ni;di'et}>V' 
Sfatioii,  li  ij)j)a!i.ninoi-Iv's  .-ration,  Miii«^  linn,  Wildt!rii;j>s  and  Sjn.^* 
r-vl\:inia.  Ai  Sr«':»n(i  WwU  Run,  lie  wa-^  uuiinded  in  tli«?:  tlii^cli.  lie 
^va<  ijinsrj'i'Ml  ouf  <>1"  ►  'ivie*',  dime  •»'',  l.>t)4. 

In    1^»*4.    lie    niarried    I'^lizal»et:i    l^ctford,  of  iNevv    York.      TIas 
?ia\e  rvv'>  rliil(lr«>n.  viz.:   A.   IN'lioni  and  Elia  \[. 

l/u-ntt'n.i'jt  (.'ran.-lr.n  \s  as  unt^  of  tiie  charter  n:oini»ors  nf  ]*-.«s: 
\21  lie  uas  eleeUid  d'lnior  \' iee-L'onnnander  in  lhS;5.  lie  ^^as 
a|)p<  :\\\{'d  a  nu'inb^r  •>!  the  *'  Relief  (lUaiTl  ''  under  order  Xo  ».i, 
AuL'^  i:-^  4,  w'lr.U'.  till'  {. -mains  of  (ieyieraj  (-rrant  lay  in  .-tate  at  Alhai'V 
ami  remained  'Ml  dtit  v  u'lfil  tlie  ciosini^  eerem«,Mic'.>  ol  AuL''^«^t  ^. 
iir  wav  in  ciMiimanii  {»;  I'ii^t  Relief  at  Alhanv,  Xni^u^t  5,  Sev- ..nd 
Relief  .It  New  York,  Auirusr  ,'.  Thini  Relief  Anjrii^-t  ^^  and  k>e'*und 
Relief  An<ru>t  7 
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Ajurr.wT. 

The  Amei  M'a.n  a'le;  .-tors  (»f  Yiv.  i'riee  came  from  En*:rhind  in  t-ln* 
early  j>a!T.  of  »^!r  eii^hte^Mith  ecntnrv,  and  .vttled  in  r^ittdiiitdd  <.)o., 
Conn.  The  lown  rev-ui'ds  ol  Norwalh.  C'onTi.,  sliow  that  his  anoe-tor.- 
bori'   a    consi'icni.ns    I'lrt    i':    *he  struirLr'os  of    \\ir  tsii'lv    eolt.»ni-f-. 
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fill-  -  ill-    ■'    ^'  •"    :i    1  •     •    -■•;     I'"'   .'I'-r-   ■   'til  c  .•:.!!:  i«)-!    '•..■    ji--    •,!.;:■.. 
o:>'  f.    '   •*•■'  '   ■]:)'■■■.  :^-       ii'    w*  .•.).'i.-    i<»r    :i     '\:i    ''\\     'i-f..--e.       i".- 
!i   ,\v  tiir  j,r<'v,  ;,t  ••  ..    ,,i'   i  ;!:i^i.aiiir«.'i,  kiioxv;    .it   tli't  t:;.i!"  .>-   \\>    ,• 

( '  j'.t'(i-i!,-_f. ».       i     •  •       \»'i-    !.«•(;  !)ii  I    «»'.»•  '.v  I '  ir  •«-.•:;;«  !ihi;  ?.  i '!;.•'  i-  •••  . 
i'  •.  .      T:.!    {'•.■..       \  '    Ta-  '.I ' .  'M   ■  ;  :'  ■  >  « '1     1  •.':'  ui-    -"  i. .    .!:!i  ■ :»  '  •    i   .. 

t;i,!  •  loll   ' •!  '        .•< •!  :;• ,  V ,  •■! ! ii:^  1    t!i'  ^     ;.;»!''■•■!»>-";•»'    ■  '.*  : .■      '  •  • .  - 

so'ih'    trii   ■  •       -   I 'I'i-N  .' m; -.        i  ,!■•  !'a''''r.'>  -»!    Ml'.   i*riee    ui''  .-Tl'i    1.  .    '._: 
ar.  !  r«'-i  '       'J   I  '••••  |  ■!•«:.-  <';>...  i  \  .   !  i  'iii-ti.-. 

/vli  ■      •':    Prl^-e,  ''.••      ;l'j  '•■    >»!    tl:;^  ^^I'eh.  \\  .-   horn  :?i    i  ^-^     • 
(').,   \     K.  v.:i   V.-^iiiilt;.    Ir!,    ]  ^:*'.)     lit'ati    ni«.'.  :  ii  •  j-i'  ■  .• 
ot    '        nafiV'.'  f«.»'V!i     \t-!":a'  .  ;i'i'i     •'■  I'k       j.-   <•:    tW"'.-     \'..    .  •• 
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and  was  immediately  appointed  Sergeant  of  the  company.  He  was 
mustered  in  at  Chicago  on  November  30th,  1861,  for  three  years  or 
the  war.  He  accompanied  his  regiment  to  Batesville,  Ark.,  and 
reported  to  General  Curtis.  In  June,  1862,  he  was  appointed 
Sergeant  Major.  He  participated  in  a  number  of  small  engage- 
ments among  which  was  that  of  Waddell  Plantation.  The  expo- 
sure to  the  malarious  influences  of  Arkansas  swamps,  brought  on 
serious  ilhiess,  which  compelled  him  to  sevef  his  connection  with  the 
army  and  retire  to  private  life  much  against  his  wishes  and  inclina- 
tions. 

His  brother,  B.  F.  Price,  who  is  at  present  Treasurer  of  Iroquois 
County,  111.,  was  in  the  same  regiment  (Company  M).  He  was 
wounded  at  Guntown,  Miss,  (while  in-Sturgis'  Divison),  June  10, 
1864.  He  was  struck  by  a  musket  ball  in  the  left  arm,  and  rode  to 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  a  distance  of  125  miles,  where  he  had  his  arm 
amputated.     He  had  nothing  to  eat  during  the  entire  journey. 

In  January,  1863,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  returned  to  New 
York,  and  resumed  his  former  business.  In  February,  1864,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Biglow  &  Co.,  Hatters  and  Fur- 
riers, Brooklyn.  In  1869,  the  firm  was  re-organized  under  the 
name  of  Balch,  Price  &  Co.,  now  one  of  the  largest  houses  of  the 
kind   in   Brooklyn,  located  at  376  Fulton  street. 

On  February  15th,  1865,  Mr.  Price  married  Miss  Adelaide  A. 
Wentz,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  They  have  had  three  children,  two 
of  whom  are  now  living,  viz. :  Henry  A.  and  Frank  J. 

Mr.  Price  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  earnest  workers  in  the 
ranks  of  the  G.  A.  R.  In  January,  lfiS5,  he  was  appointed  Adju- 
tant of  the  Post,  and  has  proved  himself  an  able  and  efficient  officer. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  War  Veteran  Association, 
N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.,  also  a  member  of  the  New  England  Society  of 
Brooklyn. 

While  the  remains  of  General  Grant  lay  in  state  at  the  Capitol  at 
Albany,  Adjutant  Price  had  command  of  the  Second  Relief  from  5 
to  8  A.  M.,  August  5,  and  accompanied  the  remains  to  the  final  rest- 
ing place  at  Riverside  on  the  8th.  Great  credit  is  due  to  him  for 
his  zeal  and  activity  displa3'ed  in  the  preliminary  arrangements  for 
the  memorial  services  held  at  the  Academy  of  Music  on  the  even- 
ing of  September  29th,  1885. 


T.  W.  TOPHAM,  M.  D., 

SURGEON, 

Was  born  in  Webster,  Mass.,  on  April  9th  1842.  He  received  his 
preparatory  education  at  Webster,  and  was  graduated  from  the 
High  School  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1859.  Soon  after  this  he  joined 
the  army,  and  on  May  27th,  1861,  he  was  enrolled  .as  private  in 
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Coiti|wny  C,  Second  Ktjgiiiiciit  New  Jmsi'v  Volanteers,  for  three- 
yeara  or  thuwar.  He  took  mrt  in  "tlie  first  buttle  of  Blill  Run, 
Wo6t  Point,  Oaines'  Mills,  White  Oak  Swaiiiji,  Cliiirles  City  Crosa 
Rouds,  Malvern  Hill,  Second  Bull  Run,  Soiitli  Mountitin,  Firet  and 
Sec-oiid  Fredericksburg,  Salcin  Heights,  Gettystiurg,  Mine  Run, 
Lhui-uI  Hill,  'WilderntiGs  ttiid  Spotteyh-ania. 

At  tliu  second  l)attlu  of  Bull  Rnn  lie  liad  four  of  his  ribs  frac- 
tured by  a  shell,  and  was  confined  to  the  liospitul  for  over  a  iiionth. 
Was  |)romotod  Corpnral  on  the  battle  tielJ.  and  ^iftorwards  Second 
Sergeant.     He  was  mustered  out  of  service  July  Slst.  1S64. 

Id  1S70  he  removed  t'l  Indianajxtlis,  ]nd.,  and  entered  the 
Indiana  College  of  Physicians  and  SnrgeonB.  He  was  graduated 
in  1873.  He  practiced  for  &  time  in  Indinniipolis.  and  was  con- 
nected H'itli  tho  National  Surgical  Institute.  On  Jumiiiry,  1884,  lie 
removed  tu  Brooklyn,  where  lie  has  since  oontitincd  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  He  was  elected  Snrjreon  of  the  Post  the  same  year 
to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  re-elected  for  tno  year  1885. 


R  B.  GWILLIM, 


Was  horn  iu  Wales,  November  29,  1838.  In  1841)  his  parcDte  came 
to  New  York,  and  here  he  lived  for  six  years,  when  he  removed 
to  Hartford,  Conn,,  where  ho  received  a  thorough  schooling, 
grail  11  at i fig  iit  the  Hartford  High  School,  one  nf  the  best  institntions 
^in  tlie  country.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  was  ateacher  in  Bacou 
Academy  at  Colchester,  Conn.,  one  of  the  prettiest  towns  in  New 
England.  During  tliose  exciting  days,  when  town  meetings  were 
held,  and  the  patriotism  of  the  country  was  roused,  and  appeals 
made  for  tlie  support  of  the  CTOvernmcnt,  the  yonng  man  of  22 
made  his  maiden  public  speech  at  one  of  these  meetings,  eloquentlv 
appealing  to  the  yonng  men  of  iiis  locality,  and  he  throw  himBelf 
into  hearty  sympathy  with  the  grand  movement  of  the  times. 

His  ambition  for  a  college  education  held  hitii  until  the  news  of 
the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run.  The  very  week  lie  had  planned  to 
enter  college,  lie  tlirew  up  all  bis  plans  of  study,  and  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  Company  E  of  the  Twenty-second  Connecticut  Regiment. 

The  regiment  went  from  Hartford,  and  contained  young  men 
from  some  pf  the  best  families  in  the  State.  Tbcy  were  in  camp 
at  Miners  Hill,  Virginia,  during  the  winter,  picketing  the  country 
in  that  direction.  In  February,  went  to  Arlington,  and  did  guard 
duty  at  Long  Bridge  for  a  month  ;  thou  went  down  to  the  siege  of 
Suiifolk.  in  which  tlicy  took  an  active  part.  And  when  the  siege 
was  raised  by  the  withdrawal  of  Loiigstreet,  they  went  to  West 
Point,  then  Yorktown,  then  marched  up  the  Peninsula,  making  a 
strong  demonstration  against  Richmond  at  the  time  Lee  was  miding 
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into  Pennsylvania.  The  expedition  was  successful  in  destroying 
many  miles  of  railroad,  and  in  so  threatening  the  rebel  capital,  that 
Jefferson  Davis  sent  a  message  to  Lee,  informing  him  of  the  great 
danger  Richmond  was  in,  which  message  was  captured  on  the  second 
day  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  is  said  to  have  strengthened 
General  Meade  in  an  hour  of  wavering  as  to  wliether  he  would  fight 
it  out  as  he  did,  or  fall  back  to  the  place  where  he  had  designed  to 
give  battle  at.  He  came  back  with  his  regiment  as  corporal,  and  the 
regiment  was  mustered  out  at  Hartford  m  July,  1863. 

Resuming  liis  interrupted  plans  for  a  college  education,  he 
entered  Wesleyau  University  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  September, 
1863,  where  he  graduated  in  1866,  having,  liowever,  spent  the  long 
summer  vacation  of  1864  as  clerk  in  the  war  department  at  Wash- 
ington. For  two  years  after  his  graduation  he  was  engaged  as  Pro- 
fessor in  the  High  School  in  Hartford,  having  charge  of  the  mathe- 
matics. He  then  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of 
Chamberlin  &  Hall,  in  Hartford,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1869,  and  soon  after  became  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Hon.  S.W. 
Kellogg,  at  Watcrbury,  Conn.,  Member  of  Congress  for  that  dis- 
trict. He  remained  in  Waterbury  until  May,  1874,  when  he 
removed  to  New  York  City.  His  specialty  has  been  commercial 
law,  in  which  he  has  been  remarkably  successful,  and  now  enjoys  a 
large  and  lucrative  practice. 

In  April,  1875,  he  married  Catharine  H.  Johnston,  a  daughter  of 
James  C.  Johnston,  formerly  one  of  the  largest  importers  in  New 
York  City.  He  still  keeps  up  his  old  army  associations,  has  served 
as  historian  on  the  occasion  of  several  reunions  of  his  regiment,  and 
in  addition  to  his  connection  with  Grant  Post  327,  is  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Mr.  Gwillim  went  to  Mount  McGregor  as  one  of  the  Honor  Guard 
of  General  Grant  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  July,  1885,  two  days  after 
his  death,  and  remained  in  that  capacity  until  the  body  was  finally 
entombed  at  Riverside  Park.  He  has  written  a  history  of  the 
Honor  Guard. 


WILLIS  McDonald, 

QUARTERMASTER, 

Was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  1841. 
Previous  to  the  war,  he  removed  to  Norwalk,  Conn. 

On  the  ninth  of  August,  1862,  he  enlisted  for  three  years  as  priv- 
ate in  Company  F  Seventeenth  Regiment  Connecticut  Volunteers, 
and  was  appointed  Sergeant  in  January,  1863.  After  participating 
ia  the  battles  of  Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg,  his  regiment 
was  ordered  to  Morris  Island,  S.  C,  and  was  attached  to  the  Tenth 
Army  Corps.     In  the  spring  of  1864,  it  was  ordered  to  Florida  and 


remained  there  until  the  close  of  the  war.  The  regiment  was 
divided  into  detachments,  scattered  through  different  parts  of  the 
Stiito,  and  took  part  in  several  engageuiente.  Mr.  McDondld  was 
mnetered  ont  of  service  with  his  regiment  on  the  sixth  of  Angust, 
1865,  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

In  1866,  he  married  Mi^Mary  E.  (.'ole,  of  Norwalk,  Conn.  They 
have  three  children,  viz. :  Nellie,  Willis  and  Frank. 

At  the  close  of  tiie  war,  he  returned  tu  Brooklyn,  and  was 
employed  for  a  time  as  bookkeeper.     In   1870,  he  eRtabliehed  the 

Erintinc;  and  stationery  business  of  McDonald  Bros.,  in  New  York 
ity,  miich  was  subsequently  changed  to  Willis  McDonald  &  Co. 
The  iirnk  recently  bought  out  the  business  of  Baker  &  Godwin, 
which  is  still  carried  on  at  the  old  location  No.  25  Park  Row,  where 
it  has  remained  for  thirty  years. 

On  his  return  to  civil  life,  Mr.  McDonald  continued  his  military 
connections,  and  in  1875,  Le  joined  the  famous  Seventh  Regiment 
N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.,  in  which  he  served  for  seven  years,  lie  is  at  pres- 
ent a  member  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  Veteran  Association. 

Ha  is  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  U.  S.  Grant  Post  327, 
and  foremost  in  every  effort  to  advance-  its  interests.  He  was  elected 
Qnartennaster  in  December,  1884,  and  has  continned  to  till  the  posi- 
tion to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  comrades.  He  is  a  liberal  con- 
tribntor  to  every  worthy  object  of  benevolence.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  tiie  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  and  of  Providence 
Union. 

He  is  a  man  of  pleasing  address,  frank  and  outspoken,  and  exceed*^ 
ingly  popular  among  his  associates.  His  burtiness  ability  is  shown  in  ' 
the  fact,  that  al  the  close  of  the  war.  he  had  notJiing  on  wJiieli  to 
commence  anew  the  struggle  of  life  except  hie  pluck  and  energy, 
and  he  is  now  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the  olrlest  and  largest  print- 
ing establishments  in  New  York  City, 

Mr.  McDonald  was  one  of  the  tliirteen  nieinbers  of  Post  327,  who 
formed  the  Guard  of  Honor  at  Jfonnt  McGregor,  immediately  after 
the  death  of  General  Grant,  and  continued  to  perform  that  duty 
during  the  two  weeks  in  whicii  the  remains  lay  in  state  at  Mount 
McGregor,  ut  Albany  and  in  New  York,  and  tinally  assisted  in  the 
last  sad  rites,  which  ended  at  Riverside  on  tJie  cightli  of  Augnf^t. 


CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  J.  McKKLVKV. 

OKKICEK  OK  Tilt:  DAV, 

Was  born  in  Providence,  K.  I.,  March  12,   IS4-:i.     He  removed   to 
Staten  Island  and  afterwards  to  New  York  City. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  April,  istil,  he  enlisted  for  two  yeai-s  as 
private  in  Company  F.  Tenth  liegiment  New  York  Volunteers 
(McChesney's  Zonaves).     He  partici|)ated  in  tlie  battle  of  Big  Bethel, 
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*' Seven  Days'  Fight,"  Gaines'  Mills,  Savage  Station,  Charles  City 
Cross  Roads  and  Malvern  Hill.  During  the  latter  engagement,  he 
was  taken  prisoner,  but  escaped  the  same  night.  He  also  took  part 
in  the  battles  of  Antietam  and  Chancel lorsvilte.  Soon  after  this,  he 
was  taken  sick  with  typhoid  fever  and  remained  in  the  hospital  until 
his  term  of  service  expired.  He  was  honorably  discharged  as  Ser- 
geant. After  his  recovery,  he  commenced  raising  a  company,  but 
the  draft  riots  in  New  York  interfered  with  recruiting  ana  Mr.  Mc- 
Kelvey  tendered  his  services  to  the  police  department  to  assist  in  sup- 
pressing the  riots.  For  this  service,  he  was  appointed  Roundsman  of 
the  Police  and  served  for  seven  years.  He  tlien  resigned,  and  in 
1872,  removed  to  Brooklyn.  His  police  record  in  New  York  enabled 
him  to  secure  an  appointment  in  the  Brooklyn  Police  Department. 
He  was  subsequently  appointed  telegraph  operater.  In  1882,  he  was 
appointed  Drill  Captain,  and  on  the  seventeenth  of  January,  1885, 
he  was  appointed  Captain  of  the  Fourth  Precinct. 

He  served  eight  years  as  a  member  of  the  Thirteenth  Regiment 
N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.,  and  retired  as  First  Lieutenant  of  Company  A^ 

In  1870,  he  married  Annie  F.  Burgess,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

Capt.  McKelvey  formed  one  of  the  Guard  of  Honor,  which  took 
charge  of  the  remains  of  General  Grant  at  Mount  McGregor,  and 
continued  to  serve  in  that  capacity  until  the  body  was  deposited  in 
the  receiving  vault  at  Riverside  on  the  eighth  of  August. 


DANIEL  L.  STAPLES, 

OFFICER   OF   THE    GUARD, 

Was  born  in  Easton,  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn.,  on  the  first  of  January, 
1S44:.     He  received  his  education  at  the  district  school. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  August,  1862,  he  enlisted  as  private  in  Com- 
pany I),  Twenty-third  Regiment  Connecticut  Volunteers,  for  nine 
months.  He  accompanied  the  Banks'  Expedition,  and,  with  his 
regiment  participated  in  the  several  engagements  of  the  Southwest. 
He  was  taKen  prisoner  on  the  fifteenth  of  June,  1803,  at  the  battle 
of  Brashear  City  ;  was  paroled  on  the  twent^'-ninth  of  June,  and 
rejoined  his  regiment.  He  was  honorably  discharged  on  the  thirty- 
first  of  August,  lSt)»3,  having  served  one  year — three  months  over 
lii.s  time. 

He  re-enlisted  as  landsman  in  the  United  States  Navy,  September 
3,  1804,  and  was  assigned  to  the  Vermont,  and  thence  to  the 
Augusta,  where 'he  remained  until  December  following,  when  he 
was  detailed  to  the  United  States  steamer  Acacia,  and  promoted^to 
ship's  yeoman.  While  on  -her  he  participated  in  the  capture  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.  He  was  honorably  discharged  on  the  eleventh  of 
June,  1865.  Since  the  close  of  the  war  he  has  been  engaged  in  the 
dry  goods  business. 
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On  the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  1872,  he  married  Sarah  E.  Moonev, 
of  Westfield,  N.  J,  His  wife  deceased  December  25,  1882.  He 
has  two  living  children,  viz.,  Ciiarles  L.  and  Fi*ederick  J. 

Mr.  Staples  is  at  present  Officer  of  the  Gn^ird  of  Post  327. 
During  the  Grant  obsequies  lie  had  command  of  the  Belief  Ouard 
August  5,  from  2  to  5  a.  m.  at  Albany,  and  in  New  York  August 
6,  he  had  command  of  Second  Belief  from  5  to  8  a.  m.,  and  on  the 
same  day  from  5  to  8  p.  m. 


Past  Commander  CAPTAIN  GEOBQE  B.  SQUIBES, 

SEBOEANT-MAJOB. 

Was  born  in  Pittsfield,  Maps.,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  September. 
1844.  He  received  a  liberal  education  at  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  town  and  at  Williams'  Academy,  Stockbridge. 

He  was  only  16  yeare  of  age,  when  tlie  tocsin  of  war  sounded  the 
call  ^Ho  arms,"  but,  inheriting  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  that  animated 
his  ancestors  at  the  battle  of  Lexington  more  than  one  hundred  years 
ago,  he  volunteered  his  services  in  defense  of  the  Union. 

He  ran  away  from  home,  and  came  to  Connecticut,  where  he 
enlisted  as  private  in  Company  I,  Fifth  Connecticut  Volunteers, 
commanded  by  Captain  Grimn  A.  Steadman,  afterwards  Colonel  of 
Eleventh  Connecticut  Volunteers.  He  was  mustered  into  service 
July  22,  1861,  for  three  years.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Win- 
chester, and  afterwards  in  tlie  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain,  where  he 
was  wounded  in  the  left  leg,  and  confined  in  the  hospital  at  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  for  about  four  months.  In  1863,  he  took  part  in  the 
battles  of  Cliancellorsville  and  Gettysburg.  Following  the  latter 
engHgement,  when  the  army  recrossed  the  JPotomac,  Mr.  Squires  was 
captured  on  outpost  duty  at  Snicker's  Gap,  and  coiilincd  at  Belle 
Isle,  until  the  following  October,  when  he  was  paroled.  He  remained 
at  Annapolis,  Md.,  and  Camp  Chase,  O.,  until  April,  1864,  when 
he  rejoined  his  regiment  in  the  West,  during  the  Atlanta  campaign, 
and  participated  in  all  the  battles  and  skirmishes  leading  to  the  cap- 
ture and  occupation  .of  Atlanta,  including  the  battles  of  Dallas, 
Rosacea  and  Peach  Tree  Creek. 

He  was  honorably  discharged  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  on  the  lirst 
August,  18G4-,  nt  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  enlistment. 

In  1871,  he  removed  to  New  York  City,  and  on  the  twenty-second 
of  January,  1872,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  old  Colonel,  Orris 
S.  Furry,  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  liquidating  clerk  in  the 
New  Yurk  Custom  Huuse.  He  was  subsequently  promoted  to  entry 
clerk,  which  position  he  still  holds.  He  removed  to  Brooklyn  in 
1873,  and  since  then  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  and  earnest 
supporters  of  all  measures  tending  to  the  gro^^'th  and  development 
of  the  Grand  Army  in  New  York  State.     In  1S7G,  he  was  appointed 
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On  the  twenty-sisth  of  Jntie,  1872,  lie  married  Sarah  E.  Mooney, 
of  Wesliield,  N.  J.  His  wife  deeeaeed  December  25,  1S82.  He 
has  two  living  children,  viz.,  Chiirleg  L.  and  Frederick  J. 

Mr.  Slapk'S  is  at  present  Officer  of  the  Gimrd  of  Post  327, 
During  the  Grant  obsequies  he  had  comiDand  of  the  Ifeliuf  Onurd 
August  5,  from  2  to  5  a.  m.  at  Alhany,  aiid  in  New  York  August 
€,  he  had  command  of  Second  Relief  from  5  to  8  A.  M.,  and  ou  the 
Bame  day  from  5  to  S  p.  M. 


Past  Commander  CAPTAIN  GEORGE  B.  SQUIEES, 

SEBOEANT-MAJOB. 

Was  born  in  Pittsfield,  Maps.,  on  tlie  twenty-fifth  of  September. 
1844.  He  received  a  liberal  edno^tion  at  the  public  scliools  of  his 
native  town  and  at  Williams'  Academy,  Stoekbridge. 

He  was  only  10  years  of  age,  when  the  tocsin  of  war  soiinded  the 
call  "to  arms,"  bnt,  inheriting  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  that  animated 
his  anccstoi-s  at  the  battle  of  ll-xington  more  than  one  hundred  years 
ago,  he  volunteered  hie  services  in  defefisc  of  the  Union. 

He  ran  away  from  home,  and  came  to  Connecticut,  where  he 
enlisted  ae  private  in  Company  I,  Fifth  Connecticut  Volunteers, 
commanded  by  CaptaiD  Qrifiin  A.  Stendmao,  afterwards  Colonel  of 
Eleventh  Coimecticnt  Vohinteers.  He  was  mustered  into  service 
July  ti2,  1801,  for  three  years.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Win- 
ciiester,  and  afterwards  iu  the  battle  of  Cedur  Mountain,  where  he 
was  wounded  in  the  left  leg,  and  confined  in  the  hospital  at  Alex- 
andria, Va ,  for  about  four  months.  In  1863,  he  tooK  part  in  the 
battles  of  Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg.  Following  the  Utter 
engagement,  when  t!te  army  recrossed  the  Potomac,  Mr.  Squires  was 
captured  on  outpost  duty  at  Snicker's  Gap,  and  confined  at  Belle 
Isle,  until  the  following  October,  when  he  was  paroled.  He  remained 
at  Annapulis,  Md.,  and  Camp  Chase,  O.,  until  April,  ]8tJ4,  when 
he  rejoined  his  regiment  in  the  West,  during  the  Atlanta  campaign, 
and  participated  in  all  the  battles  and  skirmishes  leading  to  tlie  cap- 
ture and  occupation  of  Atlanta,  including  the  battles  of  Dallas, 
Kesacca  and  Peach  Tree  Creek. 

He  was  honorably  discharged  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  on  the  first 
August,  18fi+,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  enlistment. 

Ill  1871,  he  removed  to  New  York  City,  and  on  the  twenty-second 
of  January,  1872,  on  the  recommendation  of  iiis  old  Colonel,  Orris 
S,  Ferry,  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  liquidating  clerk  in  the 
Ne^  York  Custom  House.  He  was  subsequently  promoted  to  entry 
clerk,  which  position  he  still  holds.  He  removed  to  Brooklyn  in 
1873,  and  since  then  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  and  earnest 
supporters  of  all  measures  tending  to  the  groVth  and  development 
of  the  Grand  Army  in  New  Yoi'k  State.     In  1S76,  he  was  appointed 


GEORGE    B.  SQUIRES. 

Past  Commahbeh. 


6^)  TiTOGRAVniC  il     ■^KKTCIIK'i. 

On  the  rwoiitv  ..ah  of  Jii'ir.  1^72,  iiu  rnarriiHl  Sarah  E.  M'  »■•  . 
of  Wrii'tiri.^  N.  .).  His  \vir.»  vh»<r,j.-«Mi  i.)..  I'L-iul-K  r  25,  LS.'^-.  II 
hius  •  v..  ip'M.;_'  '•!•!!. :r..  :i,  vi7.,  ' 'iuirl.  -  I,,  ipwi  1'  vJeiM'k  J. 

Mr.    ^r;»;'''S    u-     it     )  '•♦•-iMit     vltiiri.T   of  tiio    rTU;:r«I   of     l'---*     '-  " 
Diirii!'^  ti  •   ^1     -r  ■•i»-«i|,iu--  •;.*  i:a"!  cuinM.')!i<l  of  iho  Jiuh'*-:   ^''« 
AML'M^t  .'.  ,'•  '111  2  t«»  .»  A.  '^r.  ul  Ali):inv,  i»:;*i   i(i  !Ni-\v  Yoik   Aa_:!J> 

t>,   hi-  h:i  !  c.    fi:.....id     'f    "t^^'C../!!*!   ]i«.rlic^f    fri..in  O  to  >>  A     M  ,  tlU'I  ^:i    ■  •-■. 


/^.^^-^  ('.^^nr-.nir/cr  CAPTAlX  (lEOFGi'.  B.  SQUIRES, 

Wijs  liorii  i»:  rin-ri  ]•!,  M;;.--..  on  rho  tsv(  i>i\-Hriii  of  S^-pri  "iNr. 
l?S4i.  He  '•( •(»•.'! v.".i  .1  .i;»f,r;«I  cdLCMtion  al  tiif  ]);i!»'ii*  St'i»-joib  oi  j- 
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Assistant  Adjutant-General  (Department  of  New  York  G.  A.  R.), 
and  held  the  office  for  two  yeai*8.  During  tliis  period,  the  Soldiers' 
Home  was  built,  Mr.  Squires  being  one  of  the  prime  movers  and 
most  active  supporters  of  that  enterprise. 

During  1881-2,  he  served  as  Judge  Advocate-General  on  the  staffs 
of  Coinmander-in-Chicf  Wagner,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Merrill  of 
Massachusetts,  of  the  Grand  Army  ctf  the  Kepublic.  In  1884,  lie 
was  again  appointed  Assistant  Adjutant-Genenil  of  the  Department 
of  New  York.  The  history  of  the  Grand  Army  in  this  State  shows 
that  the  year  1881  was  the  most  successful  of  any  previous  year 
since  its  organization. 

A.  A.  G.  Squires  was  one  of  the  charter  members  and  chief 
mover  in  the  organization  of  Post  327,  and  was  its  first  Commander. 
He  served  during  18S3,  was  re-felected  in  1884,  but  resigned 
immediately  after  to  accept  the  position  of  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of  the  State  Department. 

The  revision  of  the  ''Manual"  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  the  present  style 
of  badges  made  from  cannon  metal,  and  many  other  improvements 
in  the  working  system  of  the  order,  are  due  largely  to  the  efforts  of 
Assistant  Adjutant-General  Squires. 

In  1867,  he  married  Mary  L.  Lockhart,  of  Lee,  Mass.  They  have 
three  children,  viz.:  George,  Sadie  and  Lottie. 

Captain  Squires  was  one  of  the  thirteen  representatives  of  Post 
327,  which  formed  the  Body  Guard  over  the  remains  of  General 
Grant,  and  remained  wMtli  the  body  from  the  tii'st  of  August  until 
its  final  kiterment  on  the  eighth. 


SANFORD  H.  FRANKENBERG, 

quartermaster's  sergeant, 

Was  born  in  Marion,  Wa^^ne  county,  N.  Y.,  on  the  seventh  of 
August,  1839.  lie  was  educated  at  the  academies  of  Walworth  and 
Macedon.  He  subsequently  removed  to  Palmyra,  Wayne  county, 
N.  Y.,  and  engaged  in  business  for  three  years,  and  tlien  removed  to 
Buffalo.  While  on  a  visit  to  New  York  in  the  spring  of  1861  he 
became  imbued  with  the  "  war  fever,"  and  joined  Company  F,  Thir- 
teenth Regiment  New  York  State  Militia.  He  was  mustered  in  on 
the  twenty-third  of  April,  1861,  for  three  months.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  service,  he  enlisted,  August  15,  in  Company  C, 
Forty-eighth  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers,  as  Sergeant,  and  was 
mustered  into  service  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  August,  1861,  for  three 
years,  or  the  war. 

He  accompanied  Sherman's  Expeditionary  Corps  to  Port  Royal, 
S.  C,  and  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Hilton  Head  fortifications, 
November  7, 1861.  He  participated  in  the  engagement  at  Port  Royal 
Ferry,  siege  of  Fort  Pulaski,  April  11, 1862,  capture  and  burning  of 


BIuGEton,  S.  C,  tho  enjjagement  at  Ooosa  River.  Poeotaligo,  and 
in  the  capture  of  Folly  Island,  S.  0.  In  the  night  assaiilt  on  Fort 
Wagner,  July  18,  186i{,  ho  received  a  wound  in  the  left  shoulder 
which  shattered  the  left  ehonlder-hlade,  requiring  its  removal,  and 
ioBt  the  use  of  the  left  arm,  reenlting  in  total  and  permanent  dis- 
ability. In  this  attack  the  rcgimctit  lostin  killed,  wonnded  and  taken 
prisoneri*  nearly  TOO  ont  uf  HIVI  men. 

Sergeant  Frankonhei'g  was  honorably  diaeharged,  on  account  of 
wounds  as  stated  above,  on  the  eighth  of  Jmie.  ISfU.  He  subao- 
quently  removed  to  Brooklyn,  and  in  December,  1864,  he  was 
appointed  clerk  in  the  Dime  Savings  Bank,  of  Brooklyn.  One 
year  after  thia  he  was  appointed  teller,  a  position  he  has  tilled  with 
honor  and  fidelity  for  more  than  twenty  years,  during  which  period 
the  funds  of  the  bank  have  increased  from  $1,330,020  to  *.13,350,- 
S25.50. 

In  1808  he  married  Miss  Pauline  G.  Knapp,  of  Brooklyn,  N,  T-, 
formerly  of  Charleston,  S.  0.  They  have  three  children,  viz. :  Willie, 
Keltic  andjosie. 

Mr.  Frankenberg  was  a  member  of  the  (ruard  of  Honor  which 
guarded  the  remains  of  G-eneral  Grant  at  Mount  McGregor,  July 
28,  and  afterwards  accompanied  tlie  remains  to  their  final  reBtiug 
place,  in  Riverside  Park. 


CAPTAIN  GEORGE  W.  VAN  MATER 

Was  born  in  Brooklyn,  on  the  twenty-first  of  March,  1838,  where 
he  received  a  liberal  education  at  the  public  schools.  Previous  to 
the  war,  he  was  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  business. 

He  joined  Company  0,  Fifty-sixth  Regiment  New  York  State 
Militia,  in  1S62.  In  June,  1863,  he  was  mustered  into  service  with  !iis 
regiment  for  thirty  days.  During  this  period,  his  regiment  assisted  in 
cutting  off  Lee's  retreat  from  Gettysburg, 

On  the  seventeenth  of  July,  1S64,  his  regiment  was  again  mus- 
tered into  service  for  one  hundred  days,  and  was  employed  most  of 
the  time  in  doing  guard  duty;  in  this,  however  it  rendcitid  efficient 
service.  In  1S63,  the  rcffiment  again  offered  its  services,  and  was 
quartered  at  Hart's  Island,  awaiting  orders,  and  three  or  four  days, 
previous  to  the  date  fixed  fur  being  mustered  in,  recruiting  was 
stopped  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War  on  account  of  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities. 

The  regiment,  having  been  organized  especially  for  service  in 
the  war,  was  soon  after  disbanded.  It  was  constantly  held  in  readi- 
ness for  emergencies,  and  had  the  war  continued,  wouid  no  doubt 
have  made  for  itself  an  honorable  record. 

Mr,  Van  Alatcr  was  soon  after  appointed  aid-de-camp  to  General 
J,  V.  Mcserole,  commanding  Klevench  Brigade,  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.,  with 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  <  lonuuissary 
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of  the  Brigade  With  the  rsmk  of  Captain,  and  continued  to  liold  that 
position  until  the  resignation  of  General  Meserole.  in  1874. 

In  1859,  Captain  van  Mater  married  Miss  Mary  J.  Kane,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  They  have  four  children,  viz. :  Ida  L.,  George  G., 
Minnie  L.  and  John. 

He  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  Grand  Army  aflFairs  for  many 
years  past.  He  was  formerly  a  member  of  Rankin  Post,  No.  10, 
and  was  very  popular  with  the  members  of  that  Post.  He  was  elected 
Chaplain  of  the  Post,  in  1880;  Senior  Vice-Commander,  in  1881  and 
1882  and  on  several  occasions  was  a  delegate  to  the  Department 
Encampment.  He  served  as  aid-de-camp  to  Commander-in-Chief 
Earnshaw,  of  the  G.  A.  R.  In  1883,  he  withdrew  from  Rankin  Post 
with  a  number  of  his  comrades,  and  assisted  in  organizing  Post 
327.  He  is  one  of  the  most  earnest  workers  in,  and  liberal  sup- 
porters of  the  new  Post.  His  efforts  to  benefit  his  fellow  men  are 
not  confined  to  his  old  army  comrades.  He  is  a  member  of  Joppa 
Lodge,  No.  201  F.  and  A.  M.,  of  Franklin  Lodge  K.  of  H.,  of 
which  he  is  Past  Dictator ;  of  Burnside  Council,  Royal  Arcanum, 
of  which  he  is  Past  Regent. 

Captain  Van  Mater  has  been  associated  for  the  last  eight  years  with 
the  firm  of  Charles  E.  Teale  &  Co.,  drapers  and  tailors,  No.  611  Ful- 
ton street,  Brooklyn,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  popular  houses  in 
that  line  of  business  in  the  city. 

Captain  Van  Mater  was  appointed  on  the  **  Relief  Guard  "  under 
"  Order  No.  7,"  while  the  remains  of  General  Grant  lay  in  state  at 
Albany.  He  had  charge  of  Third  Relief  and  of  First  Relief, 
August  6,  while  the  remains  lay  in  state  at  the  City  Hall,  New 
York. 


W.  T.  CROUCH, 

COMMISSARY, 


Was  born  in  New  York  City  on  July  22d,  1840,  and  afterwards 
removed  to  I^rooklyn.  He  joined  the  Thirteenth  Regiment  N.  Y.  S. 
Militia  in  1858.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  enlisted  with 
the  regiment  on  April  23d,  1861,  and  was  mustered  in  as  First 
Sergeant  of  D  Company.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service 
he  returned  to  BrooKlyn,  and  was  engaged  in  recruiting  until  1862. 
In  May  of  that  year  lie  again  enlisted  with  the  Thirteenth  Regi- 
ment and  went  with  it  to  Suffolk,  Va.  Soon  after  this  he  was  taken 
sick  with  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  and  camp  fever,  and  ordered 
home.  After  his  recovery  he  iigain  engaged  in  recruiting  service 
until  September  of  that  year.  He  was  afterwards  detailed  to  take 
charge  of  the  sick  and  wounded  troops  at  Fort  Hamilton,  where  he 
remained  for  about  eight  months. 

On  April  22d,  1861,  he  married  Sarah  F.  Christmas,  of  Brooklyn. 
They  have  three  children,  viz. :   S.  Lulu,  Mamie  E.  and  Willie  S. 


Is  descended  froiii  one  of  tliu  oldost  finTiilies  pun^picnoiis  in  tlie 
early  settlement  of  tliu  conntpy.  Tlie  cL'lel)rated  "Moll  Pitclier," 
oni!  of  tlic  liLToiiies  of  ttio  rt-voliition.  Iwlonged  to  tlio  B»mo  fam- 
ily. Both  the  patcrnid  mid  miltet'iial  ancestors  of  Mr.  Pitcher 
fought  in  the  w»r  of  the  i-evolution.  and  in  the  war  of  1S12. 

Mr.  Pitclier  was  horii  in  New  York  City  on  March  19th,  1S43. 
Previous  to  the  vnv  he  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the  pro- 
vision business. 

On  October  7th,  ISdl,  lie  enlisted  us  private  in  F  Comjjany, 
Ei^thv-seveiith  Regiment  New  Yoik  Volunteers,  for  three  years  or 
the  wiir.  lie  [mrticipated  in  the  siege  of  Torktown,  the  Ijattles  of 
Witliiinishurg,  Fair  Oaks,  Seven  Days'  Fi^ht,  Peach  Oivhard.  Sav- 
age Station,  White  Oak  Swamp,  Charles  City  Cross  Hoads,  Malveru 
Hilt,  Second  Battle  of  Bull  Itini  and  Ciiaiitilh-.  In  September, 
1S62,  the  rej^iment  was  consolidated  witii  the  Fortieth  Kew  Vork 
Volunteers  (known  as  the  Mozait),  it  liavliip;  been  rednced  by  lof«Gs 
to  etieh  .111  extent  as  to  Ijl' iiu  lon^rer  tlToctivc.  lu  October,  18C2, 
Mr.  Pitcher  wiis  made  color  ^'i^iii],  nml  cuiTLcd  t!ie  First  National 
color  of  his  regiment  the  last  time  it  was  carried  on  the  field.  He 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Fivdcricksbnr^',  December  13th,  1862, 
during  which  he  was  struck  by  u  minie  liall  in  the  left  hip, 
shutteriuf,' the  bone  from  the  '•'■■■  '■  ■        ' 

and   taken  to  Libby  Prison. 
He  was  then  paroled  and  sent  to  An: 
condition.     He  reidaiiicd  in  tiie  ho: 
when  he  was  honorably  discharged,      lie  h 
for  two  years  afterwards.     As  soon  Jis  lie 
former  business. 

Ill  February,  1800,  he  tnarried  I.illie  E.,  daughter  of  Captain 
William  Liesegang.  an  old  and  well  known  sea  cajitaiTi  of  New 
York.  They  have  live  chihlrcn.  viz.:  Charles  II.,  Edna  A..  Carrie 
L.,  Eiht  .\[.  and  Irene  Frances. 

,Mr.  I'itclicr  was  in  cummaiid  of  the  "  Relief  Guard  of  Honor," 
wliich  had  charge  of  tlie  remains  of  General  Grant  on  the  night 
before  the  fnnera!.  He  was  also  with  tlic  remains  at  Aibaiiv,  and 
accoiniKuiied  theiii  to  Riverside  i.n  August  8tli.  His  poitr.ait  is 
shown  ill  tlie  centre  of  the  fourth  gronp. 
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MAJOK  W.  H.  BARKEK 


Was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  December  8,  1839.  He 
was  educated  at  the  i)ublic  schools  and  free  academy,  and  after- 
wards commenced  the  study  of  law  witli  Melville  &  Shepard,  with 
whom  he  continued  until  the  spring  of  1861. 

At  tlie  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  had  already  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  military  t.actics,  having  previously  joined  the  Twelfth 
Regiment  New  York  State  Militia,  as  private  in  Company  R  He 
was  mustered  into  the  service  with  his  regiment  on  April  21,  1861, 
for  three  months.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service  he  was 
commissioned  Second  Lieutenant  of  Company  G,  Fifty-first  New 
York  Infantry  Volunteers,  and  mustered  in  October  15,  1861,  for 
three  years  or  the  war.  He  accompanied  his  regiment  to  Washing- 
ton and  was  soon  detailed  to  the  Signal  Corps,  and  studied  under 
General  Meigs.  He  subsequently  sailed  with  the  Burnside  expe- 
dition for  North  Caroliua,  but  during  a  heavy  gale  the  vessel  was 
driven  to  sea  and  given  up  for  lost.  She  was  gone  Jibout  two 
weeks  and  ran  short  of  provisions,  the  men  beinsr  liJnited  to  a 
cracker  a  day.  Soon  after  his  arrival  Mr.  Barker  joined  the  gun- 
l)oat  Picket,  the  flag  slnp  of  Geneml  Burnside,  and  partioipated  in 
the  attack  on  Koanoke  Island.  He  was  with  Burnside  as  Signal 
Officer  in  the  attack  on  Newbern,  N.  C.  He  was  captured  during 
the  assault,  but  made  his  escape  the  same  day.  He  soon  went  to 
Fort  Macon  and  was  on  signal  duty  along  the  line  of  the  road  ;  from 
thence  he  was  ordered  to  join  the  Ninth  Army  Corps  with  General 
Burnside.  He  took  ])art  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  Freder- 
icksburg, and  Antietam.  Soon  after  the  latter  engagement  he  was 
takeji  sick  with  typhoid  fever  and  confined  in  the  hospital  for 
several  weeks,  and  was  advised  by  his  physician  that  his  case  was 
hopeless  unless  he  left  the  field  and  returned  home.  He  lost  the 
use  of  his  limbs,  and' being  incapacitated  for  further  service,  he  was 
compelled,  to  resign.  He  subsequently  recovered,  and  on  October 
4,  18^>2,  he  was  commissioned  Second  Lieutenant  of  Company  G, 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty-third  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers. 
He  accompanied  the  Banks  expedition  to  Louisiana,  and  took  part 
in  the  engagements  at  Pontchatoula,  Bisland,  Centreville,  Irish 
Bend,  Vermillion  Bayou,  Budd\s  Ferry,  Milliken's  Bend,  Brashear 
City,  Donaldsonville,  (Miding  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Port  Hud- 
son. On  June  14,  1808,  after  the  second  assault  on  Port  Hudson 
he  was  ])romote(l  First  Lieutenant  "for  gallant  and  meritorious 
serviees  on  the  field."  He  was  soon  after  detailed  as  Quartermaster 
of  the  regiment;  subsequently  promoted  Captain  and  Acting  Divi- 
sion Qnartennaster.  In  this  capacity  he  was  attached  to  the  staflE 
of  General  Peck,  and  with  him  entered  Port  Hudson  after  its 
surrender.  He  was  again  detailed  to  Quartermaster's  Department, 
with  rank  of  Major,  and  was  mustered  out  at  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  service.     He  was  soon  after  commissioned  Second  Lien- 
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tenant  in  the  regular  army,  lint  owing  to  pressing  business  eugage- 
inentB  lie  was  cfimiwUed  to  resign  and  wns  never  mustered  in. 

After  the  war  iio  continued  hie  military  associations,  and  was 
noinniisBioiiod  Captain  uf  Conipanj  G,  Twenty-third  Regiment 
National  Guiinl  of  the  St:ite  of  New  York.  He  raised  Company  K, 
Furtv-scvi'nth  Itiigimcnt  National  Guai'd  of  tlie  State  of  New  York, 
of  wiiit-li  he  was  elected  Captain. 

On  October  2,  1S62,  he  married  Misfl  Mugsie  C,  Fountain,  of 
Brooklyn.     Tliey  have  one  child. 

Major  Barker  has  filled  the  posittoti  of  Journal  Clerk  in  the 
Stiite  Legislature  since  USTS,  and  fcH-  the  past  six  years  he  lias  heen 
Assifitant  Secretary  of  the  Republican  State  Committee.  He  is  at 
present  joint  manager,  with  iiis  bi-othcr,  of  the  Queen's  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company  of  England. 

He  has  tafeen  an  active  part  in  the  affuii-fi  of  the  G.  A.  R,  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  was  formerly  a  member  of  Post  4,  of  Brook- 
lyn (since  disbanded),  and  was  one  of  the  ciiartcr  members  of  Post 
337.  He  is  exceedingly  popular  with  his  comrades  of  the  G,  A.  R., 
is  liberal  in  his  contributions,  and  can  be  counted  on  for  every 
emergency.  He  formed  one  of  the  committee  of  three,  including 
Mr,  Knight  and  General  Gates,  who  went  to  Mount  McGregor 
after  the  death  of  General  Grant  and  arranged  for  the  representa- 
tives of  Post  827  to  servo  as  the  Guard  of  IIoDor,  and  he  was 
lintcd  first  on  the  list.  He  took  the  first  detail  to  Mount 
r,  which  was  afterwards  commanded  by  Senior  Vice^Jom- 
Jlhnsou.  He  served  as  a  member  of  tlie  Special  or  Body 
[til  the  close  of  the  final  service  at  Riverside  Park.  Ang- 
nst  8,  1885. 

Major  Barker  is  interested  in  other  benevolent  and  charitable 
enterprises.  He  is  a  member  of  Auroragrjita  Lodge  75ti,  F.  and  A. 
M.,  and  no  "worthy  distressc-d  brother"  ever  appealed  to  him  in 
vain  for  assistyiici;. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  W.  C.  BOOTH. 

There  are  few  men  in  this  city  of  Brooklyn,  better  known,  or  who 
enjoy  a  more  enviable  reputation  for  honesty,  nprightncss  and  liber- 
ality than  the  suhjec^t  of  this  sketch.  For  more  than  thirty  years, 
he  lias  been  proiniiieritly  identitied  with  the  great  religiorB  aud  benev- 
olent enterprises  for  wliieh  the  city  of  Brooklyn  is  famous. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Booth  was  born  in  this  city  on  the  twentieth 
of  December,  1830,  and  after  receiving  a  fair  education  at  the  pub- 
lic schools,  he  learned  the  car|M!nter's  trade  from  his  elder  brotiier, 
Hon.  Samuel  Booth,  ex-Mayor.  Long  before  the  war,  he  and  bis 
brother  had  ci^tahlislied  a  sncccsiiful  business  in  this  line,  and  at  great 
personal  sacrifice  he  offered  his  services  in  defense  of  the  Union 
under  the  first  call  of  the  President  for  volunteers.     He  had  already 
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had  an  experience  of  over  ten  years  in  military  affairs.  He  joined 
Company  A,  Fonrteentl)  Regiment  New  York  State  Militia  in  1850, 
serving  first  as  private  and  afterwards  as  corporal.  This  was  tlien  the 
crack  reginjcnt  of  Brooklyn,  and  second  only  to  the  famons  Seventh 
Regiment.  It  was  fitted  ont  by  the  Union  Defense  Committee,  and 
went  to  the  front,  May  18, 1861.  Mr.  Booth  w^as  enrolled  as  Ordinance 
Sergeant,  on  the  eighteenth  of  April,  1861,  and  on  the  twenty-sixth 
of  May  following,  he  was  made  Second  Lieutenant.  Soon  after 
the  arrival  of  the  regiment  at  Washington,  Lieutenant  Booth  was 
ordered  back  to  New  York  by  Colonel  Wood,  on  recruiting  service, 
the  regiment  numbering  then  but  about  800  men.  He  succeeded  in 
raising  200  men  and  organized  1  and  K  companies.  He  was  elected 
Captain  of  I  Company  and  soon  after  joined  his  regiment,  having  fully 
determined  to  offer  liis  services  for  the  war.  To  his  great  surprise, 
chagrin  and  disappointment,  as  well  as  that  of  his  company,  he  found, 
when  he  arrived  at  Washington,  that  "potent  influences"  had  been  at 
work  to  relieve  him  of  the  command  of  tlie  company,  and  give  it  to  one 
who  was  an  entire  stranger  to  the  men.  He  accepted  the  inevitable 
wutli  the  best  grace  possible,  and  instead  of  re-enlisting  as  a  private  or 
non-commissioned  officer  (which  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  would 
have  done),  he  looked  for  another  field  in  wliich  to  serve  his  country. 
This  was  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Christian  Commission,  every  mem- 
ber of  which  served  without  pay.  While  the  inclinations  of  Lieu- 
tenant Booth,  coupled  with  his  experience  of  ten  years  in  the  ranks 
of  the  old  Fourteenth,  would  have  led  him  to 

"  Seek  the  bubble  reputatioD.  even  at  the  caDnon's  mouth," 

he  found  in  the  service  of  the  Christian  Commission  duties  far  more 
congenial  to  his  feelings — for,  being  a  man  of  strong  sympathies,  he 
was  better  fitted  to  alleviate  than  cause  suffering;  and  in  attending 
to  the  wounded  on  the  battle-field,  or  in  ministering  to  the  sick  in 
the  hospitals,  he  rendered  greater  service  to  his  country  than  if  he 
had  led  a  ''forlorn  hope"  to  victory.  When  he  left  Brooklyn  for 
the  front,  it  was  without  a  moment's  notice,  not  even  returning  home 
to  bid  his  family  good-bye.  His  duties  often  led  him  in  the  midst 
of  danger,  and  the  bursting  shells  and  whistling  of  bullets  were  famil- 
iar sounds  to  him. 

He  was  always  ready  for  an  emergency  and  quick  to  respond  to 
duty's  call  in  whatever  direction  it  led.  In  1863,  during  the  invasion 
of  jPennsylvania  by  the  rebels,  he  raised  and  organized  a  regiment, 
— the  Fifty-second  New  York  Volunteers,  National  Guard,  in 
twenty-hours,  and  went  with  it  to  the  front,  as  Lieutenant-Colonel. 
He  remained  there  with  his  regiment,  until  the  danger  was  past 
when  he  resumed  his  other  duties.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  re- 
sumed his  connection  with  the  Fourteenth  regiment,  and  numbers  of 
veteran  survivors  to-day  will  bear  witness  to  the  many  acts  of  kind- 
ness received  at  the  hands  of  Colonel  Booth.  The  following  testi- 
monial signed  only  by  the  surviving  veterans  of  I  Company  is  not 
only  a  complete  vindication  of  his  acts  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  but 
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shows  that  strong  devotion  of  his  former  comrades  under  the  pecn- 
liar  and  trying  circuinstaiiees  in  wliieh  he  was  placed.  Tlie  occasion 
that  gave  rise  to  it,  was  his  resigimtion  as  First  Lieutenant  of  I  Com- 
paay,  in  1S6S: 

Brooklyn,  Julj  8lh,  1868.    - 

LtBOT.  Wm.  C.  Booth:— Wp.  tlie  underaigned  ineinber»  of  I  Cotnpsny,  Four- 
Wenth  RcEiment  N,  Q.  S.  N.  T.,  having  li;ami  d  tbal  you  l^iTe  Hp[>lied  for  pnpcrs 
for  tiie  purpose  of  retigniiig  your  cummiBsiou  in  lC<i[np»ny,  because  of  ionbility 
to  BltcDkl  ill  llm  mei-linga  of  saiit  ConipiiDy.  do  re-olve  ourB«1vea  ns  a  comaiillee 
of  Uie  whole  Conipaay  to  wait  upon  you.  atid  i-«press  our  sorrow  at  leftrnini;Buch 
was  your  diep(«iliooi  and  Ihcri'fore,  do  re'pecllully  request  J'Ou  to  withdraw 
your  application  if  sent  forwurd,  or  to  reconsider  your  intention  of  resigning,  if 
luch  is  the  fact. 

We  have  not  forgolleu  the  dark  duys  of  18^1.  "when  Uw  flrtg  ou  Suinpter  whs 
cast  down  by  IraJlor  shut,  an  event  nbich  sent  through  every  Ifiynl  American 
bean  a  thrill  of  soirow;  for  we  well  knew  Ibat  lltouurnds  of  homes,  would  be 
deMlaled,  causing  the  Inuocenl  and  helpless  untold  suffering,  he  Ihe  results  of  a 
bloody  war.  The  tpiril  of  liberiy  was  Broused;  the  flro»  of  '70  were  rekUidled. 
and  the  blazing  banner  of  frtedou.  swept  o'er  the  land,  nhllethe  "Soul  of  .ToLn 
Srown  went  marching  along." 

Well  re  mem  be  ring  thiilyou  were  one  of  those  nho  i^nincr  to  aims  at  the  call 
of  tbe  Union,  and  by  jour  conduct  nnee  hnvc  shown  yourselflricd  and  true,  hav- 
ing warmi^d  our  hearts  toward  you  by  your  untiring  exertionsand  modes!  deiueanor, 
uid  Compiiny  selected  you,  ««  they  supposed,  na  its  commander — its  best  deserv- 
ingchicf — ita  organizer.  We  number  hut  a  corporal'B  guard,  as  itwerc,  [orevive 
the  recollei'tions  of  tbe  past. 

We  fe^  that  we  have  proven  to  you,  Ibat  you  have  always  been  aSectionately 
remembered,  and  that  we  grieved  at  tbe  loss  we  euatained  by  the  appoiatuent  of 
auother  to  the  poaitloa,  to  which  you  had  been  elected  bv  your  coaipany.  We  re- 
member that  your  parting  advice  to  us  was  in  accora  with  your  i-Sortc  tn  aat- 
isfy  the  political  pressure  Drought  to  bear  against  you  and  us,  forin  rnur  desire  to 
remain  with  your  ciuipany.  you  f-uffered  wrongratber  than  we  should  by  demand- 
ing our  prerogative  lieonme  Uirbnlenl ;  Mich  polilics  ha'l  bwn  the  biine  in  pence, as 
it  nas  been,  since  the  war.  We  hitve  nil  that  srid  knowledge  beture  us,  and  know 
full  well  of  the  battles  it  baa  lost  us,  and  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  the  best 
men  in  the  nation.  We  therefore  repeat  our  earnest  request  that  you  will  remain 
with  us  as  our  First  Lieutenant,  and,  by  attending  whenever  il  U  convenient  to 
you,  you  will  All  wiib  pride  and  ^alisfacliim  the  heart  of  our  gallant  captuin  as 
well  as  the  olQcers  and  men  of  Compjuy  I." 

On  the  sixteenth  of  Janniiry,  IS.'Jl,  Colonel  Booth  married  Miss 
Sarah  F.  Haleritine,  of  Bnnjlvlvu,  since  deceased.  On  tlie  tentii  of 
June,  1859,  lie  married  Miss  lIiirriL-t.  C.  Sioitli,  of  IJrooklyii.  Tliey 
have  live  children  liviuf^,  viz.:  llattie,  Marv,  Julia,  Joliii  and 
William. 

Uulonel  Booth  has  be'on  for  a  numher  of  years  a  ]>rominent  and 
active  member  of  Hanson  Place  Methodist  Episcopal  Clnireh.  lie  is 
also  a  member  of  Stella  Lod<re,  No.  485,  F.  and  A.  M.  and  Xiiseun 
Chapter,  R.  A.  M.  He  was  formerly  a  member  of  Rankin  Post,  Xo. 
10,  and  was  one  of  the  ciinrter  members  of  Post  327.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  tneinbers,  appointed  on  tlic  Relief  Guard  to  guard  the 
remains  of  General  Grant  at  Mount  McGregor,  and  served  on  the 
detail  of  A^ljulant  Price  at  Albany,  An^ust  5;  on  tbe  detail  of 
Major  G.  F.  Tail,  Seventh  Relief,  C'ity  Hall.  Kew  York,  August  6; 
he  eomm^nided  tlie  Third  Relief,  AuL'ust  7  and  served  on  the  last 
detail  of  August  8,  under  Major  G.  F.  Tait. 
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WILLIAM  W.  BRODIE. 

OFFICER   OF  THE   GUARD, 

Was  horn  m  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  January  1,  1844.  He  removed 
witli  his  parents  to  America  in  1858.  On  June  26,  1861, 
being  then  but  a  little  over  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  enlisted  as 
private  in  Company  I,  Fortieth  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers 
(known  as  Mozart's).  He  was  wounded  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  and  afterwards  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Yorktown,  Wil- 
liamsburg, and  the  Seven  Days  fight.  At  the  battle  of  White  Oak 
Swamp,  June  30,  1862,  he  was  wounded  in  the  tliigli,  and  sent  to 
Cliflfburn  Hospital,  AVashington,  D.  C,  where  he  remained  for 
about  two  months  and  a-half.  On  August  6  he  was  honorably  dis- 
charged, being  incapacitated  for  further  service. 

In  1867  he  married  Miss  Emma  Smith,  of  Brooklyn.  They  have 
eight  children,  viz. :  William  Alfred,  Edwin  Wright,  Emma  May, 
George  W.,  Charles  C,  Lily  I.,  Ida  L.,  and  Ellinor. 

Mr.  Brodie  was  formerlv  a  member  of  Rankin  Post,  and  was  one 
of  the  charter  members  of  Post  327.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the 
''Relief  Guard  "  while  the  remains  of  General  Grant  lay  in  state  at 
All)any,  and  subsequently  at  the  City  Hall,  New  York.  After  the 
retirement  of  Dr.  Brush  from  the  "  Guard  of  Honor,"  August  8, 
Mr.  Brodie  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy,  and  continued  in  that 
capacity  until  the  bodv  was  deposited  in  the  vault  at  Riverside 
Park.  * 


COLONEL  II.  B.  BEECHER, 

The  eldest  son  of  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  was  born  in  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  on  July  8,  1842.  He  removed  with  his  parents  to 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  when  he  was  but  six  years  of  age.  He  received  a 
liberal  education,  and  had  commenced  the  study  of  law  with  a  fair 
promise  of  success  when  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  put  an  end  to 
his  youthful  aspirations  in  that  direction.  He  laid  aside  his  Black- 
stone  and  applied  himself  to  the  stndy  and  practice  of  military  tac- 
tics. 

The  organization  of  the  famous  Sixty-fifth  Regiment  New  York 
Volunteers  was  due  mainly  to  the  efforts  of  his  father  and  mother, 
together  with  the  members  of  Plymouth  Church.  Young  Beecher 
entered  into  the  work  with  all  the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  of  his 
nature,  and  rendered  efficient  service.  He  was  commissioned  First 
Lieutenant  of  Company  A,  and  mustered  with  his  regiment  into 
the  regular  service.  The  Governor  of  New  York,  who  at  first 
refused  to  receive  this  regiment,  afterwards  claimed  it  as  a  part  of 
the  State's  quota,  and  it  was  made  the  Sixty-fifth. 
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Lientennnt  Beecher,  wlio  had  enlisted  for  tlie  war,  preferred  the 
regular  service,  mid  obtiiiDcd  a  cointnissioii  as  Second  Lientenant,  U. 
S.  A.  He  was  axsigiied  to  Buttory  L,  Litjlit  ArtiJlery,  then  stntioncd 
at  Fortreiss  Honroe.  Diiriiij;  tlic  fatuous  engBjjeinent  lietween  the 
Merritiiiic  and  Monitor  his  buttery  Hhiillcd  the  Btoaincrs  that  came  to 
tlie  assistance  of  the  Murrimuc,  and  succeeded  in  blowing  np  tho 
Bteain  chest  of  the  steamer  Patrick  Henry.  Lieutenant  Beecher 
participated  in  the  engage  in  ents  at  Pi-octor's  Creek,  Swift  Run, 
Deserted  House,  Second  Bnll  Run,  Brewster's  Station,  Va.,  Rap- 
pahannock Station,  Mine  Run,  Kilpiitrick^s  Raid,  battles  of  the  Wil- 
aeriiuss,  Spottsylvunia,  the  Bloody  Angle.  Uniry's  Blnff.  Chapin'e 
Farm,  North  Anna,  Bethesda  Chureli,  Cold  Harbor,  Tolopotoiny 
Creek,  siege  of  Peterslinrg,  Tho  Mine,  Welden  Rtihoad,  Boyiiton 
Flank  Road,  and  Hatclier's  Run. 

At  Cold  Ilarlior  he  was  wounded  in  the  leg  and  shoulder,  but 
remained  at  his  post,  being  the  only  officer  of  his  command  left  on 
the  field.  Dnring  tlie  engagement  he  lost  two  liorses  shot  under 
liiin.  lie  had  at  this  time  tlie  command  of  his  old  Battery  L,  having 
previonsly  commanded  Batturies  A  and  F  of  the  Fiftli  Artillery. 

He  was  commissioned  First  Lienteiiant,  and  brevetted  Captain, 
Major  and  Lieutenant-Colonel. 

During  his  enrire  service  in  the  field  he  was  conspicnous  for  bis 
gallantry,  and  his  conduct  is  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  by  his 
old  oointadee. 

I  And  retnriied  to  Brooklyn.  He  was  for  a 
""(BrB.  H.  W.  Sage  &  Co.,  said  to  he  the  larg- 
a  world. 

In  1873  be  established  the  fire  insurance  business  under  the  firm 
name  of  Beecher  &  Benedict,  located  both  in  Brooklyn  and  in  New 
York.  This  is  iiuw  one  nf  the  largest  et-tabliMlmicnts  of  the  kind  in 
either  New  York  or  Hrooklvii. 

Ill  ISCS  Colunel  Beuchci-  iiiiirrled  ili^s  Harriet  J.  Benedict,  of 
Broi.klviL  Thev  have  four  living  children,  viz.:  Kate  E.,  Henry 
Wui-.!.  jr..  Margaret  II..  and   Kdith. 

IJnriiig  iii.-'  i-e^idcncc  in  Albany  in  18i2  Cohmel  Beecher  heeame 
commandant  of  tiie  Allwiiy  Biirgesi-es  Curjia,  one  of  the  oldest  mili- 
tary organizations  in  tlie  State,  and  he  had  command  of  the  Corps 
at  the  time  it  ]>artieipated  in  tiie  ceremonies  of  (ieneral  Grant's 
second  iiiau'aaatioii. 


COLONEL  llAKUY  H.  BEADLE 

Was  born  in  the  old  town  of  AValliiigford,  Conn.,  on  November  4, 
182S,  where  he  received  liis  early  education.  He  subsequently 
removed  to  ilerideii,  Coun.,  and  afterwards  to  Boston,  Mass.  He 
was  connected  with  the  Meridcn  Cutlery  Conipiiiiy  for  twentj--two 
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years.  In  1856  he  removed  to  Brooklyn,  N".  Y.,  where  he  has  since 
remained. 

On  December  30,  1861,  lie  enlisted  in  Company  F,  Thirteenth 
Regiment  N.  Y.  S.  Militia,  as  private,  and  on  January  4  following, 
he  was  commissioned  Second  Lieutenant.  In  May  of  the  same  year 
he  was  mustered  into  tlie  U.  S.  service  with  his  regiment,  and  went 
with  it  to  the  front.  The  regiment  formed  a  part  of  the  reserves, 
and  was  not  called  into  active  sorvrce.  On  September  12,  1862,  he 
was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment.  On  October  6,  1863,  he  was 
promoted  First  Lieutenant ;  on  March  7,  1868,  was  made  Captain, 
iind  on  November  10,  1876,  was  elected  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
regiment.  On  December  30, 1878,  he  was  brevetted  Colonel,  and  on 
October  20,  1879,  was  honorably  discharged  after  nearly  eighteen 
years'  service. 

He  is  still  a  member  of  the  Thirteenth  Regiment  Veteran 
Association,  which  he  assisted  in  organizing. 

On  September  20, 1S53,  he  niarried  Miss  Mary  A.  I.KX»ke,  of  Bos- 
ton. Tliey  have  three  living  children,  viz:  Harry  W.,  William  A. 
and  Alice  A. 

Colonel  Beadle  has  been  for  the  last  three  years  connected  with 
the  house  of  W.  H.  Butler,  safe  manufacturer. 

He  has  a  special  fondness  for  music,  and  was  for  twentj^-eight 
years  organist  of  the  South  Congregational  (Inirch,  Brooklyn. 


J.  A.  BRONSON 

Was  born  in  Canandaigua,  Ontario  county,  N.  Y.,  January  12, 1843. 
Removed  to  Brooklyn  in  1859.     On  August  30,  1862,  he  enlisted  as 

Srivate  in  Company  K,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-ninth  Regiment 
ew  York  Volunteers,  for  three  years.  He  participated  in  the  second 
battle  of  Williamsburg,  Crump's  Cross  Roads,  Bermuda  Hundred, 
Drury's  Bluff,  Cold  Harbor,  siege  of  Petersburg,  Chapiirs  Farm, 
and  the  assault  on  Fort  Harrison.  At  the  latter  place,  on  September 
29, 1864,  he  was  wounded  by  a  Minie  ball  in  the  left  leg,  and  con- 
fined to  the  hospital  for  about  a  month.  He  was  mustered  out  of 
service  with  his  regiment  July  1,  1865,  after  thirty-four  months' 
service. 

In  1868  he  married  Miss  Pjnma  M.  Stoothoff,  of  Brooklyn. 
They  have  two  children,  viz. :  Nellie  E.  and  Carrie  May. 

Mr.  Bronson  was  formerly  a  member  of  Riinkin  Post,  No.  10,  and 
was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  Post  327.  He  served  as  a  n)em- 
ber  of  the  "  Relief  Guard"  while  the  remains  of  General  Grant  lay 
in  state  at  Albany.  He  was  on  the  first  relief  August  4,  from  5  to 
8  p.  M.,  and  at  the  City  Hall,  Xew  York,  on  the  evening  of  the 
8th  he  served  on  the  detail  of  David  A.  Pitcher,  Seventh  Relief,  from 
7  to  11  p.  M.     He  also  accompanied  the  remains  to  Riverside  Park. 
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GEORGE  F.  BARKER 


"Was  liorn  in  Clyde,  Waynu  County,  N.  Y.,  oii  tlie  first  of  Jiioe, 
1836. 

On  the  Iweiitj'-tliird  ni  July.  1801,  Le  enlisted  as  a  private  in  C4 
Company,  Fiftli  Connecticut  Volniiteere,  for  three  yeare.  Uc  went 
with  luB  regiment  to  the  front.  I>ut  was  in  no  general  engagement  until 
the  battle  of  WinchcBtcr.  May  25,  1862.  He  was  Boon  after  pro- 
moted corporal.  Ue  took  part  with  liis  regiment  in  all  subsequent 
engagciuente  up  to  and  including  the  battle  of  Cedar  Monntain. 
Shortly  aftt^r  the  latter  engagement  lie  was  taken  severely  ill.  and 
was  rendered  unlit  for  further  service,  and  on  the  sixteenth  of 
December,  18(>^,  ho  was  honorably  discharged. 


CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  BARRYMORE 

Wua  liot'ii  in  London,  England,  on  the  fonrteeutli  of  December,  1835. 
He  earne  to  America  in  1851,  as  ordinary  Eeauian  on  theU.  S,  frigate 
St.  Lawrence.  He  was  discharged  on  her  arrival  here.  InlS53he 
re-enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  N^avy  as  ordinary  seaman,  and  was  assigned 
to  the  frigate  Savannah,  stationed  on  the  coast  of  Brazil.  He 
remained  on  her  for  three  years  and  six  nioaths,  and  was  then  hon- 
orably discharged.  He  enlisted  again  in  1859,  and  was  assigned  to 
the  U.  S.  frigate  Congress  as  petty  ofticer ;  lie  wiis  honorably  dis- 
charged in  August,  18C1.  On  the  ninth  of  November,  IS61,  he  was 
appointed  Master's  Mate,  and  assigned  to  the  U.  S.  steamer  Henry 
Andrews,  attached  to  the  Sonth  Atlantic  Blockading  Sqnadron,  under 
the  command  of  Adrninil  Dnpont.  In  Jannary.  18(i:i,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  Ensign  and  placed  in  command  of  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Dan- 
delion. On  the  seventh  of  April,  1862,  he  participated  in  the  attack 
on  Charleston,  S,  C,  and  on  tlieSth  he  rescued  the  officers  and  crew 
of  the  iron-ehid  Keokuk,  sunk  under  the  rebel  batteries.  He  was 
siibseqncntly  transferred  to  the  U.  S.  steamer  Acacia.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  Acting  Master,  July  2'-i,  1863,  for  "  gallant  conduct  nnder 
fire  in  the  eiigjigcnient  at  Charleston  seventh  of  April."  He 
remained  iuconiniami  of  the  Acacia  until  tlie  evacuation  of  Charles- 
ton. In  the  spring  of  1805  he  was  placed  on  "  waiting  orders." 
October  -i,  1865.  he  was  attached  to  the  U.  S.  Monitor.  Monadnock, 
an<l  ordered  to  San  Francisco.  Oil  his  arrival  at  the  latter  place  he 
was  detached  anil  ordered  home.  He  was  then  ordered  to  the 
Receiving  Ship  Vermont,  where  he  remained  for  two  years.  In 
Jannary,  186!),  he  was  honorably  discharged.  Since  November, 
1871r  he  has  been  attached  to  the  U.  S.  service  as  pilot  and  master  of 
tngs. 

Captain  Barrymore  was  on  dnty  at  the  City  Hall,  New  York,  as  a 
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member  of  the  Relief  Guard  in  charge  of  the  remains  of  General 
Grant,  on  Friday,  Angnst  7th,  from  2  to  5  a.  m. 

In  January,  1865,  he  married  Susan  A.  Curtis,  of  Stratford,  Conn. 
They  have  had  four  children,  all  deceased. 


GEORGE  W.  BRUSH,  M.  D., 

Was  born  October  4,  1843,  at  West  Hills,  in  the  town  of  Hunt- 
ington, L.  I.  He  worked  on  his  father's  farm,  and  attended  the 
village  school  and  academy  until  sixteen  years  of  age,  when  he 
came  to  the  city  of  Brooklyn  to  enter  business. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  home,  he 
attended  a  war  meeting,  and  on  the  call  for  volunteers  he  was  the* 
first  man  to  enroll  his  name  and  enlist  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
He  joined  Company  A,  Forty-eighth  Regiment  N.  Y.  Vohmteers 
as  private,  and  was  enrolled  August  13,  1861.  He  was  then  but 
eighteen  years  of  age.  He  was  soon  after  made  Corporal  and  then 
Sergeant  of  his  company. 

In  June,  1863,  General  Hunter  was  authorized  to  raise  colored 
regiments  in  the  Department  of  the  South,  where  the  Forty-eighth 
regiment  was  then  stationed,  and  Sergeant  Brush,  being  thoroughly 
anti-slavery  in  his  views,  volunteered  his  services,  and  was  appointed 
Second  Lieutenant  June  4,  1863,  and  assigned  to  the  Second  Regi- 
ment South  Carolina  Volunteers  (subsequently  known  as  the  Thirty- 
foui  til  Regiment  U.  S.  C.  T).  On  June  18,  1864,  he  was  promoted 
to  First  Lieutenant,  and  March  6,  1865,  he  was  promoted  Captain. 
On-December  4, 1865,  having  contracted  malarial  fever,  he  resigned. 
He  served  four  years  and  six  months,  with  no  other  loss  of  time 
than  a  leave  of  absence  of  forty  days  granted  in  the  spring  of 
1865. 

He  was  on  Morris  Island  for  six  months  during  the  siege  of  Fort 
Suuipter  and  the  city  of  Charleston,  and  was  in  all  the  principal 
engagements  of  his  department  during  the  war,  among  which  were 
Port  Royal  Ferry,  John's  Island,  James  Island,  Coosa watchie, 
Deveaux's  Neck  and  Fort  Wagner. 

During  one  of  the  river  expeditions  in  June,  1864,  the  steamer 
Delaware,  which  had  on  board  a  portion  of  his  regiment,  ran 
aground  in  the  Ashepoo  River,  S.  C,  under  the  guns  of  the  enemy's 
batteries.  Second  Lieutenant  Brush,  with  a  number  of  his  men, 
was  at  another  point  further  down  the  river  in  the  only  available 
small  boat,  and  seeing  the  danger  of  his  comrades,  he  transferred 
his  men  to  a  gunboat  near  by,  and,  with  four  volunteer  oarsmen, 
went  to  their  rescue.  He  made  several  trips  under  a  heavy  lire  of 
shot  and  shell,  and  succeeded  in  landing  the  entire  party  on  the 
o])posite  bank  of  the  river.  For  this  act  of  gallantry  he  was  prom- 
ised by  his  Colonel  the  first  vacant  captaincy  in  the  regiment. 
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In  tlic  antnmn  of  lSf>5  hi:  mot  witli  a.  ami  bereavement  in  the  loss  " 
of  liis  wife,  whom   ho  haiJ  married  while  on  a  visit  North  in  April 
of  tliat  year.     While  on  her  way  to  join  Iiim  in  Florida  ehe  was 
lost  at  Koa  on  the  stimmisr  D.  II.  Mount.    Uridur  the  mental  donres-  ' 
eion  wliiuli  foIIowt-J  liu  cuTitruPted  malarial   fever,  and  being  inca- 
pucitatcd  for  fiirtlier  service,  lie  i-e»igncd  iiis  commission  and  eamo 
North.     Soon  afttr  \m  recovery  he  commonct-d  tlic  Btud}-  of  dental 
fluisery,  and  entered  into  priwitico  with  liis  fHthur-in-Iaw.     Desiring   ' 
to  fit  hiinscilf  more  thuron^lily  fur  the  prHOtiee  of  his  profession, 
he  took  n|)  the  stndy  of  medicine  and  elitered  the  Long  Island  Col- 
lege Hospital,  where  he  was  graduated  as  a  physician  and  snrguoD 
in  1876.     He  ha«  been  for  a  nimibor  of  years  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of-  his  profession  in  Brooklyn. 

In  18S1  lie  received  tliu  aiipointment  of  Assistant  Snrgeon  in 
the  Thirteeiitli  Regiment  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y,  Volnntecrs,  hut  after  two 
yeai-s'  service  he  was  compelled  to  resign,  owing  to  the  pressure 
of  hia  profe§fiii)nal  engagements. 

In  186S  he  married  tlic  only  sister  of  hit*  first  wife.  TLey  have 
one  child,  natricd  Hcrl>ort  Bowers  Brush. 

Notwithstanding  his  professional  engagements.  Dr.  Brush  has 
found  time  to  devote  to  benevolent  and  religions  undertakings.  He 
haebeen  for  a  number  of  years  Superintendent  of  Plymouth  Snnday 
School,  connfcted  with  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beether's  clmreli.  He  is 
K  member  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  and  is  an 
i  active  worker  in  the  ranks  of  the  G.  A.  K.  He  was  one  of  the 
loharter  membera  of  Poet  327,  and  its  first  surgeon.  He  was  one 
of  the  "Ciiskot  lU'JiriTs"  comiected  with  the  Guard  nf  Ilonor  who 
first  took  charge  <)f  the  i-cinainsof  Gen.  Grant  at  Monnt  McGregor. 
He  continued  at  his  jiost  from  August  1  to  the  fifth  of  the  month. 


WILLIAM  E.  CAUSIIAW 

Was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  V,.  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  December, 
1842.  He  received  a  liliend  c'Jue;itiou  at  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  city.  Alter  leavinir  acbool  lie  entered  tlie  knv  office  of  Judge 
John  Dii'kernian.  On  the  eighteenth  dav  of  Ajiril.  ISCl.  he 
enlisted  in  d.miiany  E,  Eonrtoentb  Kegiiiieiit  New  York  State 
Militia,  as  a  private,  for  liirce  vears,  and  ]iiirticii)ated  with  the  reiji- 
ment  in  the  following  i-n-iigL-meiits.  viz, :  Bull  Run,  Biniis  Hill, 
Falmouth,  lia|ipabaiinock  Stalioti,  yiil|iljnr  Springs,  Gainesville, 
Groveton,  ]\Ijiiijissf,s  BLnns.  Cliantillv,  Soiilli  Siountain,  Antietam. 
TredoriuksKurg.  Port  Roval,  Ueyno'lds  Cros.-ing,  ChaiicellorBville. 
Seminary  Hill  and  Gettysburg. 

At  tliL-  battle  of  (.ret'tvi-burg  lie  was  wounded  by  a  shell,  causing 
amputation  of  tbe  left  leg,  and  was  honorably  discharged,  Nov- 
ember 1^,  ISG'd,  after  two  years  and  u  bait'  service  in  the  army. 
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On  the  first  day  of  January,  1865,  he  married  Mary  A.  Cooper, 
dano^hter  of  Capt.  Edmnnd  Cooper,  of  Brooklyn.  He  has  five 
children  living. 

He  joined  the  G.  A.  R.  in  1866,  and  was  a  charter  member  of 
Wadsworth  Post,  No.  4,  the  second  post  orcranized  in  King's  connty; 
he  was  Adjutant  two  terms,  and  Senior  Vice-Commander  one  term. 
He  is  also  a  charter  member  of  Post  327  of  Brooklyn,  and  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Mr.  Carshaw  served  in  the  detail  of  Maj.  Tait,  from  8  to  11  p.m., 
on  the  4th  August,  while  the  remains  of  Gen.  Grant  lay  in  state  at 
the  Capitol.  He  was  also  on  duty  at  New  York  from  2  to  5  p.  m. 
on  the  6th,  and  had  charge  of  the  detail  during  those  hours,  and  on 
the  8th  from  5  to  8  a.  m.,  last  guard  in  charge  of  Major  Tait. 


GEORGE  J.  COLLINS, 

First  Lieutenant  Company  H,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh 
New  York  Volunteers,  was  born  October  25,  1839,  in  New  York 

While  still  a  youth  removed  with  his  guardians  to  Brooklyn,  hav- 
ing, when  only  six  years  of  age,  lost  both  his  father  and  mother. 

Enlisted  April  ID,  1861,  as  private  in  Company  E,  Twelfth  New 
York  State  Militia.  Served  with  tliat  command  until  its  muster 
out  of  service,  and  re-enlisted  as  private  Company  G,  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-seventh  New  York  Volunteers,  August  14,  1862,  for 
the  war. 

Was  promoted  in  September,  1862,  to  be  Sergeant-Major ;  in 
November,  1862,  to  be  Second  Lieutenant,  and  in  March,  1864,  to 
be  First  Lieutenant.  He  served  as  Acting  Adjutant  for  a  consider- 
able period,  and  for  a  while  as  Acting  Assistant  Inspector-General, 
in  the  department  of  the  South,  and  when  not  thus  engaged,  was 
for  most  of  his  term  of  service  in  command  of  his  company,  and 
Was  its  senior  officer  at  its  muster  out  of  service. 

Served  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  in  front  of  Wash- 
ington in  1861-2,  siege  of  SufiEolk,  pursuit  of  Longstreet,  Gordon's 
Division  in  General  Keyes'  operations  against  Richmond  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1863,  the  army  of  the  Potomac  from  Wil- 
liamsport,  until  the  month  of  August,  1863,  when  General  Gordon's 
division  was  sent  to  Morris  Island,  South  Carolina,  and  took  part 
with  his  reaciment  in  all  its  varied  and  important  duties  there  per- 
formed. Was  in  the  night  attack  on  Forts  Johnson  and  Simpkins, 
Charleston  Harbor,  July  3,  1864,  and  was  one  of  the  few  who  suc- 
ceeded in  landing  his  boat;  battle  of  Honey  Hill,  South  Carolina, 
November  30, 1864;  battle  of  Deveaux's  Neck,  S.  C,  December  6, 
1864;  action  of  Bocatajigo  bridge,  December  9,  1864;  December 
29,  1864,  engagement  near  Charleston  and  Savannah  Kailroad,  and 


I  the  operations,  engagements  and  campaignB  in  which  his  rear- 1 
ment  was  engaged.  f 

Febrnary  23,  1805.  an  order  was  issued  hy  command  of  General  j 
Sherman,  aesijrnatini;  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh   Regi-  1 
ment  of  New  York  Volanteers  aaa  permanent  ficarrison  for  the  city 
of  CliarleBton,  making  the   gallant  Lientenant-Colonel  E.  H.  Little  I 
ita  militarj-   commander.     Paragraph   II   designated    Company  H, 
■with  its  officers  and  men,  as  a   permanent  provost  gnard,  and  the 
daties  thus  devolving  upon  liiin  in  a  captnred  ciEy  were  arduous  and 
difficult,  and  performed  in  a  manner  meeting  the  commendation  not 
only  of  hia  superior  otEcers  but  of  the  citizens  generally.     In  addi- 
tion he  was  presiding  magistrate  at  the  City  Court,  Cliarleston.  to 
which  position  he  was  appointed  by  Major-General  John  P.  Hatch. 

He  was  mustered  out  of  service  with  iiis  regiment  June  30,  1SG5, 
having  served  continuously  in  the  field  for  tliirty-nine  months. 

He  was  elected  Alderman  of  the  Twenty  first  Ward  in  1882,  and 
re-elected  a  district  Alderman  in  1833,  which  ofiice  he  now  holda : 
has  long  been  a  trustee  in  the  Brooklyn  Savings  Bank,  and  connected 
with  several  local  organizations,  social,  charitable  and  benevolent, 
and  is  in  every  sense  an  appreciated  and  public-spin  ted  citizen.  Has 
been  eng:iged  in  the  blank  book  manufacturing  business  since  the 
war  closed. 


I 


SECOND  LIEUTENANT  PHILIP  S.  CLARK 

Was  born  in  New  York  City  September  25,  1844.  He  was  educated 
in  the  Williamsburg  Grammar  School.  He  left  school  to  join  the 
army.  Ho  was  enrolled  as  private  in  Company  11,  One  Hundred 
and  Forty-  fifth  Regiment  New  York  Yohinteers,  September  4, 
1862,  for  three  years.  On  the  ninth  of  December,  ISfiS,  he  was 
transferred  to  Company  F,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-third  New 
York  Volunteers  as  Second  Lieutenant.  He  participated  in  tlie 
battles  of  Chancel  tors  vi  lie  and  Gettysbnrg.  He  was  attached  to  the 
First  Division  and  Twelfth  Army  Corps.  In  1863  his  regiment 
was  transferred  to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  in  the  West.  He 
took  part  in  the  battles  of  Dallas,  Resacca,  Pumpkin  Vine  Creek, 
Pilot  Knob,  Gulp's  Farm,  Cassville  and  Peach  Tree  Creek,  He 
accompanied  Shernian's  army  In  the  march  to  the  sea,  participating 
in  all  the  engagements,  and  on  its  return,  after  the  capture  of  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Avervsboro  and  BentonviHe, 
S.C. 

At  the  battle  of  Gulp's  Farm,  Ga.,  he  was  wounded  in  the  head, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Bcntonville  was  hit  by  a  shell  and  run  over  by 
an  ammunition  wagon.  He  was  disabled  and  incapacitated  for  fur- 
ther service,  and  remained  in  the  hospital  uutilhe  was  umstercd  out 
with  bis  regiment  in  June,  1865. 
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Wliile  lie'served  as  Second  Lieutenant,  after  he  joined  the  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-third  Regiment,  he  did  not  receive  his  com- 
mission, as  lie  was  constantly  on  the  march  and  nnable  to  attend  to 
the  matter.  For  several  montlis  after  the  close  of  the  war  he  was 
unable  to  attend  to  his  ordinary  business  duties,  in  consequence  of 
his  wounds.  For  a  number  of  years  past  he  has  been  engaged  as 
ship-broker  in  New  York  city. 

Lieutenant  Clark  was  formerly  a  member  of  Rankin  Post,  No.  10, 
and  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  Post  327. 

He  formed  one  of  the  Relief  Guard  while  the  remains  of  General 
Grant  lay  in  state  at  Albany  August  4,  and  in  New  York  August  6, 
and  from  2  to  5  a.  m.  on  tlie  7th,  and  officer  in  command  of  Guard 
from  5  to  8  p.  m.  on  the  7th. 


RICHARD  CASSIDY 

Was  born  in  New  York  City  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  February, 
1844.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  was  a  resident  of  Morris 
County,  N.  J. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  1861,  he  enlisted  as  private  in  G 
Company  Third  Regiment  New  Jersey  Vohinteers,*for  three  years. 
He  participated  in  the  first  battle  oi  Bull  Run,  Yorktown,  Fair 
Oaks,  Seven  Days'  Fight,  Second  Bull  Run,  Chantilly,  South  Moun- 
tain, Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  Mine 
Run,  and  Wilderness.  At  Spottsylvania  he  was  wounded  through 
the  left  ankle,  and  confined  in  the  hospital  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
from  May  14  to  July  19,  1864.  He  was  mustered  out  of  service 
as  sergeant  on  the  9th  of  August,  1864,  at  Trenton,  N.  J. 

He  subsequently  removed  to  Brooklyn.  In  1868  he  married 
Margaret  Scott,  of  Brooklyn.  They  have  had  eight  children,  seven 
living,  viz.,  Mary,  Margaret,  Ellen,  William,  Richard,  Loretta, 
Catharine ;  the  eldest,  Benny,  deceased. 

On  the  twelfth  of  September,  1872,  he  was  appointed  patrolman 
in  the  Brooklyn  Police  Department. 

Mr.  Cassidy  was  formerly  a  member  of  Rankin  Post,  No.  10,  and 
was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  Post  327. 


WILLIAM   COWAN 


Was  born  at  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,   September,  1843.     He  lost  his 
parents  in  childhood  and  was  left  dependent  on  his  own  resources. 

In  August,  1861,  he  enlisted  as  private  in  Company  A,  Forty- 
eighth  Regiment  N.  Y.  Volunteers,  for  three  years.     He  was  dvh 
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charged  the  following  October,  and  Augnat  13,  1862,  he  enlisted  as 

S'ivate  in  Company  A,  One  Hiindrtd  and  T wen tj -seventh  Regiment 
ew  York  Vohinteers,  for  tliree  years  or  the  war.  He  participated 
'  in  the  siege  of  Suffolk, Vn.,  and  iu  the  opcrationB  against  Richmond 
midur  General  K^yes.  Ttie  same  year  he  participated  in  tlie  oper- 
atioii»of  General  Gillmore  at  Folly,  Coles  and  Morris  Islands,  S.  C, 
111)  to  April,  ISSi;  in  the  batteries  iigninat  Charleston  and  forts  in 
Cliarleston  Harl)or,  until  October,  1864,  in  the  battle  of  Honey 
Hill,  Deveaux's  Neck  and  Pocataligo,  At  the  latter  place  he  was 
Woniided  in  the  thigh  by  a  minie  ball,  and  sent  to  the  hospital  at 
Beaufort,  where  be  remained  for  several  weeks.  He  was  mustered 
out  of  service  on  June  30,  1865. 

He  removed  to  Brooklyn  in  1867,  and  iu  1868  he  married  Miss 
Hannah  Colluni,  of  Brooklyn.  They  have  three  children,  viz., 
Lillie  B.,  William  Henry  and  James  Garfield. 

In  1876  he  established  the  business  of  house  painting.  He  was 
formerly  a  member  of  James  H.  Perry  Post  G.  A.  R.  Hn  was 
one  of  tiie  charter  members  of  Post  327,  He  accompanied  tlie 
detail  sent  to  guard  the  remains  of  General  Grant  at  Mount 
McGregor,  being  appointed  under  Order  No.  23,  July  26.  He 
served  on  the  detail  of  Adjutant  Price  at  Albany,  and  continut-'d 
on  duty  iis  member  of  the  Ilelief  Guard  until  the  closing  of  the 
exercises  at  Rivei'side  Park,  August  8. 


THOMAS  M.  CHAMBEKLIN 

Was  horn  in  Perrineville,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  eighteenth 
of  November,  liHO.  Previuus  to  the  war,  be  was  employed  in  the 
dry  goods  house  of  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York. 

Oil  the  twenty-eigluh  of  May,  1862,  he  enlisted  as  private  in 
Company  E  (Captain  B.  L.  Trafford),  yoventy-first  RL'giment  New 
York  Slate  Militia  for  three  months.  On  the  seventeenth  of  Juno, 
1803,  he  enlisted  in  Company  E  (Captain  Frank  E.  Worcester), 
Sevcnty-lirst  Regiment  New  York  State  Militia  for  thirty  days.  On 
the  second  of  September,  1863,  he  was  mustered  in  as  corporal  of 
Company  U  Thirty -third  Regiment  New  Jersey  Volunteers  tor  three 
years,  ills  regiment  was  attached  to  the  Eleventh  Corps,  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  which  with  the  Twelfth  was  afterwards  consolidated 
and  formed  tiie  Twentieth  Corps,  commanded  by  General  Hooker, 
and  was  transferred  to  the  Army  of  tho  Cumberland,  Teun. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  participated  in  the  battles  of  Missionary  Ridge, 
Teiiii.,  and  Rocky-face  Ridge,  Ga.  At  the  latter  place,  on  the  eighth 
of  May,  he  was  wonndcd  in  the  left  hand,  resulting  in  the  loss  of 
his  forefinger  and  contraction  of  the  others.  He  was  sent  to  the 
Jefferson  General  Hospital,  at  Jetlersonville,  Ind.,  where  he  remained 
for  about  four  months.     He  was  then  detailed  for  special  duty  in  the 
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Provost  Marshal's  oflSce  at  Jeflfersonville,  Ind.,  where  he  continued 
nntil  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  mustered  out  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  May,  1865,  by  command  of  General  J.  M. 
Palmer. 

He  returned  to  New  York  and  resumed  liis  connection  with  the 
house  of  Lord  &  Taylor.  In  April,  1869,  he  formed  a  copartnership 
with  Mr.  G.  Hartman  in  the  produce  commission  business  in  West 
Washington  Market,  under  the  firm  name  of  Chamberlin,  Hartman 
&  Co.,  which  is  still  continued. 

In  1867,  he  married  Hannah  E.  Mount,  of  Hamlet,  Chautauqua 
Co.,  N.  Y.  They  have  two  living  children,  viz. :  Ella  I.  and  Wil- 
lard  P. 


GENERAL  CHRISTIAN  T.  CHRISTENSEN 

Was  bom  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  January  26,  1832.  His 
parents  were  very  moderately  situated  as  to  worldly  goods,  but  they 
were  industrious,  intelligent  and  affectionate,  and  secured  to  their 
children  the  very  best  education  they  could  afford — much  better, 
indeed,  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  children  in  their  station  of 
life.  In  1846  young  Christensen  accepted  a  position  with  a  dry 
goods  firm  in  the  Danish  city  of  Elsinore,  then,  when  the  famous 
Sound  Dues  were  being  levied  there,  a  commercial  place  of  consid- 
erable importance.  Here  he  reniained  until  1850,  when,  by  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Edward  Bech,  Danish  consul  at  New  York  (tlien  on  a 
visit  to  Denmark),  he  emigrated  to  New  York,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  10th  June,  1850.  He  accepted  here  the  position  of  bookkeeper 
with  the  firm  of  Davis  &  Henriques,  large  wine  importers,  and 
remained  with  them  until  they  gave  up  business  at  the  close  of 
1855.  He  then  became  a  partner  of  tne  note  brokerage  firm  of 
Pepoon,  Nazro  &  Co.,  with  whom  he  remained  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war.  He  had  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  his  Scandinavian  countrymen,  and  was,  for  miuiy  years 
prior  to  the  war,  President  of  the  Scandinavian  Society  of  New 
York,  an  association  formed  for  literary  and  social  purposes,  to  keep 
up  the  memories  of  the  old  Fatherland,  and  to  furnish  a  rendezvous 
where  young  Scandinavians  might  find  recreation  and  kind  counsel. 
When  the  war  broke  out,  the  patriotic  fever  extended  to  this  Soci- 
ety, and  three  days  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  Christensen 
formed  a  company,  which  joined  the  First  New  York  Volunteers, 
and  included  every  unmarried  member  of  the  Society.  Christensen 
was  elected  First  Lieutenant,  and  the  regiment  was  ordered,  after 
only  three  weeks  drilling  at  a  camp  on  Staten  Island,  to  join  Gen- 
eral B.  F.  Butler's  forces  at  Fortress  Monroe.  The  details  of  his 
military  career  are  given  below. 

On  his  return  from  the  war  in  1865,  he  accepted  the  position  of 
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cuiiDdential  clerk  witli  tlit  lar^  wiffeti  nwl  tua  iinportiiig  firm  of  R  1 
G.  Arnold  &  Co.,  New  York,  in  wliicli  lie  was  admitted  hs  a  partner  i 
in  1808,  aiid  rernained  until  the  spring  of  1877,  when  he  in'c^ptisd  an  i 
offer,  at  an  iiniimiall^'  large  salary,  to  liocoiiie  Caehier  of  thu  rleviida 
Bitiik  of  San  FranciBco,  owned  by  tlio  fainons  "  t»onan»i"  lirm  of 
Flood,  O'Brien,  Mackay  and  Fair,     lie  rvinaiiied  at  San  Franciaoo 
one  year,  and  then  went  to  New  York  to  urganizit  a  branch  of  tbe  , 
Nevada  Bank.     Here  he  remained  another  year,  when  the  connect  . 
tiun  was  dinenh'ed  by  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  his  contract, 
and  he  accepted  the  iiositioii  ho  now  ocouimos,  of  Manager  of  the   , 
Banking  House  of  Drcxcl,  Morgim  &  Co. 

Ho  was  married  March  19,  1853,  to  M's*  Emmy  Laiirit  Schott.  a  , 
native  uf  lirouklyn  of  Diinish  descent,  and  their  union  hag  hccii 
blusBed  with  nine  children  :  Ophelia,  born  in  1854:  Frederick,  boni 
*  in  1855;  Dagmar,  boni  in  1858;  WaUlomar,  born  in  18tl0;  Canby, 
born  in  1804 ;  Laura,  bom  in  1830 ;  Geurgr,  l>oni  in  1868  (died  same 
year);  Hope,  bom  in  1870;  Violet,  born  in  1872. 

The  oldest  daughter  is  married  to  Dr.  A.  M.  Mathiaa,  ami  resides 
at  Wessiiigton  Springs,  Dakota.  The  oldest  son  ib  married  to  Misa 
Rosalie  Paine,  and  resides  in  Brooklyn.  The  second  daughter  is 
married  to  Mr.  Fredeiick  Bagoe,  a  Danish  gentleman  in  the  drng 
business  in  New  York.  Tlie  two  elder  sons  are  active  members  of 
the  National  Gnard.  Frederick  entered  the  Twenty-tliinl  Regijnoiit 
twelve  years  ago,  and  is  now  Assistaiit  Adjutant  Genend  (with  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel)  of  the  Thiixi  Brigade.  Waldeniar  ia 
Corporal  of  Company  G,  Thirtecntli  Itegiment,  in  which  he  liaa  \ 
served  seven  years.  He  was  recently  offered  a  Captaincy  in  the 
Konrteeiith. 

General  Chriatensen  served  for  many  years,  prior  to  his  departure 
for  California,  as  Danish  Consul  and  acting  Clim-ge  irAfnh'et  at 
New  York.  He  was  for  many  yeiira,  mi  to  the  time  he  left  for  Cali- 
fornia, a  Director  in  the  Americnii  Exchiinge  XiUi'Hiiil  !J;tiik,  in 
New  York,  and  a  member  of  the  Excciuive  (.'ununitlL-e  uf  tlie 
American  Missionary  Associiition.  He  is  I'ri'^idcni  uf  ilic  Brook- 
lyn Citizens'  Excise  Leagne,  Directorof  the  Hr.toklyn  I'liilhiirmunic 
Society,  and  has  been  for  thirty  years  a  member,  and  for  ten  years 
a  prominent  ofiieor  of  Plymiiuth  Church  (Ucv.  Huiiry  Ward 
Beccher,  pastor).  He  is  also  a  member  of  tlm  Loyal  Legion  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  tiie  Grand  Army  of  the  Ilepublie,  Ilo 
was  for  several  years  a  Park  Commissioner  of  Brooklyn,  and  was 
the  pioneer  in  the  liLMUtifnl  and  now  ra]>idlv  growimr  Park  dis- 
trict, where  he  hiiilt  hi-  present  li..i-,.-'r  :i.|  ..i  Vli.^  .■.■rn.V  ..f  Kri;lit!i 
avenue  ;ind  Pivr-idfiit  .-iriTl.      \\.    r.'.  ,■■■.;     Kul'iKirt 

in   all    matters   |,vrl;iii)iri-  lu  the    | ■    [n    llnirit^ 

Iliile  fur  liruuklyii,  irre^pcetiv,- ,.|  l...:l^  ..:.■,■„:  1..,,-,  .ml  aliln-iigh 
an  ardent  Re|uiblicau  ever  sirjce  the  fornuitiuii  of  the  party,  he 
believes  thiit  good  men  ami  good  measures  should  always  be  eon- 
siderwl  almve  jiarty  obligations.  He  is  a  pi-omlTient  member  of  the 
Citizens'  League  of  Brooklyn.     He  is  blessed  with  robust  health, 
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and  an  even,  cheerful  temper,  and  lias  great  capacity  and  fondness 
for  work. 

MILITARY   CAREER. 
1861. 

April  23 — Commissioned  First  Lieutenant  Company  I,  First  New 

York  Volunteer  Infantry. 
June  10 — Took  part  in  the  battle  of  Big   Bethel,  Va.,  the  first 

engagement  of  the  war, 
July   23 — Assigned  to  duty  as  Provost  Marshal  at  "Camp  Butler," 

Nuw|)ort  News  (near  Fortress  Monroe),  Va. 
Aug.  5 — Assigned  to  (additional)  duty  as  Aid-de-camp  to  Brigadier 

General     John    W.    Phelps,    commanding    *'  Camp 

Butler." 
Nov.  5 — Commissioned  Captain  First  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry. 
Dec.  31 — Assi£:necl  to  duty  as  Aid-de-camp  to  Major  General  John 

fe.  Wool,  commanding  Department  of  Virginia. 

1862. 

March  8 — Present  at  Newport  News,  Va.,  during  the  bombardment 

of  that  camp  by  the  iroii-clad  '*Merrimac,"  and  other 
rebel  sliips  of  war,  and  a  witness  to  the  famous 
engagement  the  following  day  between  the  "Merri- 
mac"  and  the  "Monitor." 

April  9 — Appointed  Provost  Marshal  of  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and 

Portsmouth,  Va. 

July  17 — Commissioned    Aid-decamp,  with    rank    of   Major,    to 

Major  -  General  Wool,  commanding  Eighth  Army 
Corps. 

18fi3. 

March  11 — Commissioned  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  with    rank 

of  Major,  of  the  Department  of  the  East  (headquarters 
New  York  city),  Major-General  Wool  commanding. 

Sept.  18 — Transferred  to  duty  under  Brigadier-General  E.  R.  b. 

Canby,  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Wash- 
ington. 

1864. 

May  11 — Commissioned  Assistant    Adjutant-General  and  Chief  of 

StafiE,  with  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  to  Major-Gen- 
eral E.  R.  S..  Canby,  commanding  the  Military  Divi- 
sion of  West  Mississippi  (headquartei's  New  Orleans, 
extent  of  command  from  Mexico  to  Iowa,  strength 
160,000  men). 

18»5. 

March  13 — Commissi(»ned   Colonel   b}'   brevet   "for  faithful   and 

meritorious  services." 

March  13 — Commissioned  Brigadier- General  by  brevet  "for  faith- 
ful and  n)eritorious  services." 

April  10  and  13 — Took  part  in  the  stonning  (and,  for  a  month  pre- 
vious, in  the  siege),  of  Spanish  Fort  and  Fort  Blakely, 
Ahil)ama,  the  principal  fortifications  of  the  city  of 
Mobile,  tlie  last  engagements  of  the  war. 
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ss, 


Jniy  SS — Honorably  discliarged  from  the  Volunteer  Army,  after 
four  yeiirs  and  three  moiitlis  coiitituiod  service, dnring  j 
wliich  lie  lind  onU-  been  granted  seventeen  dajs  leave  t 
of  absence,  and  lieen  sick  for  three  days. 

for.  80 — Created  by  the  King  of  Dcninark  Knight  of  the  Order  of  j 
Dunnc'brog  (the  name  of  tlie  Diinisb  fljig,  an  order  ' 
instituted  in  the  year"1214),  and  decorated  with  the 
golden  cross  of  the  Order. 

March  6 — Decorated  witli  the  military  silver  crose  of  the  Order. 

ISCT- 

July  17 — Com  missioned    Major    Thirteenth    Kegiment     National 

Guard.  State  ot  New  York. 
Aug.  18 — Comniisaioned    B^iglldie^Gene^al   by   brevet,  N.  G.    S. 

Dee.  19 — Commissioned  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Thirteenth  Regiment. 

mo. 

July  12 — Commissioned  Brigadier- General,  N,  G.  S.  N.  Y. 

For  one  year  after  ttie  resignation  of  Major-GeneniUnmes 

Jourdan  iu  command  of  the  Second  Division  National 

Guard  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
am. 
Jnly  29 — designed  from  tlie  National  Gnard  of  the  State  of  New 

York,   and   lionorably  disclmrged,  with   a  flattering 

letter  from  the  Adjutant-General. 


MAJOR  U.  R.  CORWIN. 

The  name  Corwiu  is  derived  from  the  Welch  word,  Ccer-^ioen, 
meaning  "white  stone." 

Matthias  Corwin.  the  American  anct-Btor  of  this  branch  of  the 
family,  landed  at  I]je\vieb,  Miu-s..  in  IfiSU,  and  ten  years  later 
moved  to  Southold,  L.  I.,  where  lie  was  one  of  the  leading  men 
and  a  large  property  hij!<lLT.  IJi(diaril,  tiie  grandfather  of  Major 
B.  R.  Corwin,  was  one  of  the  patriots  who,  in  1775,  signed  tlie 
"engagement  to  support  Congi-ess,"  known  as  the  "Articles  of 
AsBociation."  He  served  tliroiigh  tlje  "War  of  the  Revolution,  and 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Yorktown,  and  at  the  surrender  of 
Lord  Cornwallis. 

Miijor  R.  R.  Corwin,  the  subject  of  this  sketeli,  was  the  son  of 
William  H.  Corwin.  He  was  bnni  in  Belleport,  SnfTulk  County, 
L.  I.,  on  September  16,  1833.  He  i-eceived  a  good  eoniinon  school 
and  academie  edncation.  Previous  to  the  war  he  was  engaged  in 
the  jewelry  hnsine^s.  He  entered  the  army  as  First  Lientenant  of 
Company  A,  Forty-eighlh  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers,  on 
Jnly   9,  1861,  Colonel   Janiea   H.   Terry,  a  West  Point  graduate, 
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commanding.  He  was  at  tlie  time  a  resident  of  Brooklyn.  He 
was  with  the  Sherman  expedition,  which  sailed  from  Fortress  Mon- 
roe in  October,  1861,  under  sealed  orders  for  the  South,  and  took 
part  in  the  capture  of  Port  Royal,  November  7,  1861 ;  the  engage- 
ment at  Coosa  Kiver,  January  1,  1862;  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Fort  Pulaski,  April,  1862;  assault  of  James'  Island,  July,  1862.  On 
May  22,  1863,  General  K.  Saxton  received  orders  from  the  Wair 
Department  to  organize  colored  troops  in  the  Department  of  the 
South,  and  requested  Lieutenant  Corwin  to  take  command  of  tlie 
camp  for  recruiting,  with  the  rank  of  Major. 

On   retiring  from  the  Forty-eiglith  Regiment  he  received  the 
following  testimonial  from  his  old  comrades  in  arms : 

Fort  Pulaski,  Ga.,  February  24, 1958. 

To  Lieutenant  B.  R,  Cartoin : 

Sir— The  undersigned  officers  of  the  Forty-eighth  N.  T.  8.  Volunteers  having 
learned  your  intention  to  leave. our  regiment,  wish  hereby  to  express  our  regrets, 
losing,  as  we  do  in  you,  not  only  an  upright  and  agreeable  friend  and  com- 
panion, but  also  an  offlcient,  brave,  and  skillful  officer. 
[Signed] 

Lt.  Col  James  M.  Green.  Captain  James  Farbell. 

Major  D;  W.  Strickland.  '*        Robert  8.  Edwards. 

Adjutant  A.  W  Ooodbll.  Lieut.  Fred  Hurst. 

Quartermaster  Irving  M.  Avery.  **      Thbo  C.  Vidal. 

Surgeon  J.  L.  Mulpord.  *•      Wm.  J.  Carlton. 

Asst.  Surgeon  P.  H.  Humthribb.  "      Samuel  H.  Mosbr. 

Captain  Louis  H.  Lent.  "      Christopher  Ualb. 

W.  L.  Lockwood.  *•      George  L.  Smith. 

Wm.  B.  Co  an.  **      William  Barrett. 

James  O.  Paxson.  **      A.  F.  Uowlani). 

Anthony  Elmendorf.  **      Jas.  A.  Barrett. 

Samuel  M  Swortwout.  **     John  A.  Feb. 

"       Neve  A.  Elf  wing. 

On  May  22, 1863,  he  was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service,  and 
was  eoinniissioned  Major  of  the  Tliirty-fourth  U.  S.  Col.  Infantry.  He 
afterwards  participated  in  the  engagement  at  Pocataligo,  the  cap- 
ture of  Morris'  Island,  the  capture  of  Jacksonville,  and  other 
engagements  in  Florida,  in  1863  and  1864,  the  assault  and  capture 
of  Fort  Wagner,  capture  of  Fort  Sumter,  siege  and  capture  of 
Charleston.  After  three  years  and  three  months'  service  he  was 
discharged  by  Special  Order  325,  War  Department,  Adjutant  Gten- 
eral's  office,  Wasnington,  D.  C,  September  30,  1864,  on  account  of 
physical  disability. 

He  was  married  on  July  9,  1857,  to  Miss  Jane  E.  Scott,  of  Hunt- 
ington, L.  L  They  have  two  children,  viz. :  Thomas  S.  and 
Jennie  S. 

Major  Corwin  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  Post  327. 
After  the  death  of  General  Grant  Major  Corwin  was  appointed  one 
of  the  tliirteen  members  of  the  special  Guard  of  Honor  at  Monht 
McGregor,-  and  continued  in  tliat  capacity  until  the  close  of  the 
obsequies  at  Riverside,  on  August  8, 1886.  ^' 


<< 
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HENET  CAMP. 

Nathaniel,  the  American  ancestor  of  Mr.  Camp,  caoio  to  Americs  i 
prior  to  1639,  and  eoon  after  settled   in  Milford,  Conn.     He  and  ' 
his  two  brotliers  were  probably  the  proponitora  of  ull  those  liearing 
llie  name  in  this  country.     Nathan  Oanip,  fntlicr  of  our  comrade,    , 
was  a  vtjtcran  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  died  about  four  years  since 
aged  86  years. 

Henry  Camp,  the  snbject  of  tliis  sketcli,  was  born  in  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  Murcli  9,  1824.  He  received  a  liberal  education  in  the 
ordinary  bi-unuhus  and  studied  nmsic  nnder  several  prominent  pro- 
feseoi'S.    He  afterwards  engaged  in  business. 

Proviotis  to  the  war  lie  was  a  member  of  Company  A  (Old 
Light  Guard),  Seventy-first  Regiment  N.  Y.  State  Miiitia.  This 
regiment  was  among  the  first  to  volunteer  in  defense  of  the 
Union,  and  was  mustered  into  service  April  19,  ISfil,  six  days 
after  the  surrender  of  Fort  Snuiter.  Mr.  Camp  participated  with 
hia  regiment  in  the  first  i>:ittle  of  Bull  Run.  Tlie  regiment 
was  not  only  prominently  mentioned  by  the  Ilhis^aU'd  jlo7\don 
Jfewn,  hut  tiio  exact  position  of  the  regiment  was  shown  in  tiie 
illustration  of  the  battle. 

After  Mr.  Camp  returned  from  the  army  lie  became  a  member 
of  the  law  firm  of  Nettleton,  Gilbert  &  Camp,  111  Broadway,  New 
^York.  In  186fi,  as  the  war  was  aboat  dosing,  Mr.  Camp  chartered 
|:«  steamer  and  took  a  load  of  merchandise  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  to 
meet  Slierniiiii's  ariny.  Tliis  was  a  successful  venture,  lie  shortly 
after  purchased  10,0Uil  acres  of  timber  hind  in  Clinch  Co.,  Ga.,  on 
the  Hue  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  road,  opened  a  turpentine 
orchard  and  erected  kiw  mills.  Tliia  did  not  prove  to  be  a  fortu- 
nate investment. 

For  several  years  past  Mr.  Camp  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
musical  prufessiun,  in  which  lie  hiis  been  eminently  successful.  He 
was  Mufiieal  Director  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Cburcii,  New 
York  City,  for  twenty-four  ycare,  and  left  it  to  accept  the  same 
position  in  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  which  he  held  for  tifteen 
years.  He  is  at  present  Musical  Director  in  Hanson  Place  M.  E. 
Church,  Brooklyn, 

Mr.  Camp  joined  U.  S.  Grant  Post,  327,  soon  after  its  organiza- 
tion, and  lias  aineo  been  active  and  eariiust  in  pi'oniotiiig  its 
adviiucernont.  He,  with  otlier  comrades  of  this  Post,  went  to 
Mount  McGiv-nr  to  take  cliaru'e  uf  the  remains  of  General  Grant 
after  the  dciitli  <•(  the  di.-liiiL^iii^lied  soldier.  The  body  was  in  liis 
char;;e  when  Mr<.  Gnirit.  leaiiini;  on  tlie  arm  of  her  eldest  son, 
viewed  the  remains  fur  the  tirst  time  after  beincc  prepared  foi; 
burial.  AV'lien  the  funeral  euremnnies  were  held  at  the  Drexel  Cot- 
tage, Mount  McGregor,  Jlr.  Cainp  was  selected  to  conduct  the 
musical  services,  by  the  special  i-equest  of  the  family  and  Dr. 
Newman. 
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Mr.  .CaiDD  married  in  1847,  Anna;  dangliter  of  Matthew  Arm- 
stronoj,  of  New  York  City.  Six  children  were  born' to  tliein;  two 
sons  deceased  in  chiUlJiood.  Two  of  tliose  now  living  are 
married — one  to  Mr.  George  H.  Russ,  the  other  to  Mr.  George 
Werrenrath,  at  present  residing  in  Copenhasren,  Denmark.  He 
lias  two  unmarried  daughters,  viz.,  Isiibel  and  Mary. 


MARTIN  DEMAREST 

Was  born  in  New   York  city  on  the  sixteenth  of  December,  1845. 

Removed  to  Ilobokcn,  N.  J.,  when  an  infant. 

Enlisted  on  the  twenty-third  of  August,  1802,  when  but  sixteen 
years  of  age,  in  Company  F,  Twenty-first  Regiment  New  Jersey 
Volunteers,  which  partici])ated  in  the  battles  of  Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville,  and  Hooker's  reconnaisance  in  force  across  the 
Rappahannock,  at  the  time  of  Lee's  invasion  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  appointed  Colonel's  orderly  soon  after  his  enlistment,  and  served 
in  that  capacity  throughout  his  term  of  service. 

Was  discharged  on  the  nineteenth  of  June,  1803,  by  reason  of 
expiration  of  service. 

Removed  to  Brooklyn  in  May,  1874.  Has  been  bookkeeper  and 
cashier  with  the  importing  honse  of  Du  Vivier  &  Co.,  49  Broad 
street.  New  York,  over  twenty-one  years.  Was  married  on  the 
seventh  of  April,  1809,  to  Elizabeth  T.  Fountain,  of  Brooklyn.  Has 
two  children  :  Edward  ^L  and  Cora  E.  Is  Regent  of  Fulton  Coun- 
cil No.  299,  Royal  Arcanum,  and  Collector  of  vVelcome  Lodge  No. 
41,  Order  of  the  Golden  Chain.  While  the  remains  of  Gen.  Grant 
were  at  Albany,  August  4,  Mr.  Demarest  was  a  member  of  Cranston 
detail.  First  Relief  at  Albany,  August  4th,  5  to  8  p.  m.  ;  on  August 
5th,  at  New  York,  8  to  11  a.  m.  ;  on  the  0th,  8  to  II  p.  m.,  and  5  to 
8  p.  M.  on  the  7th.  He  also  accompanied  the  Post  to  Riverside  on 
the  8th. 
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CAPTAIN  JOHN  A.  EGOLF 

1840. 
'teenth 

1801,  he  enlisted  for  the  war  and  went  with  his  regiment  to  the 
front.  lie  participated  in  the  Urst  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  during 
the  engagement  was  struck  on  his  leg  with  a  piece  of  shell.  He 
had  in  his  pocket  five  dollars  in  silver  pieces.  The  force  of  the  shell 
weldeil  two  half  dollars  together  and  thus  prevented  serious  injury 
to  his  leg.    He  subsequently  took  part  in  the  engagements  at  Rappa- 
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Iiannock  Bridge,  White  Salpliur  Spi-ings  and  Second  Bnll  Ktin. 
Willie  lying  down  along  tlio  skinniBh  line  dnring  Second  Bnll  Run, 
he  was  eteppud  on  by  a  friglitened  horse  and  injured,  so  that  he 
wits  confined  to  tJie  hospital  for  ii  month.  His  brotlier,  Tiiomas 
wn8  woniided  in  tlie  satno  battle  and  died  of  his  wonnde.  At  tlie 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  Mr.  E^olf  received  a  ball  in  his  ripiit  leg,  and 
his  brother,  William,  was  killed — both  serving  at  the  time  as  cor- 
porals of  the  colors  gnard. 

In  October,  1863,  Mr.  Egoif  was  commissioned  Second  Lieuten- 
ant. He  participated  in  all  the  battles  and  skirmiishes  in  which  liis 
regiment  was  engaged,  including  the  Wilderness,  from  May  5,  to 
May  23,  1864;  when  his  term  of  service  having  expired,  he  was 
mnetered  one  with  liis  rogiinent.  Soon  after  his  return  home,  he 
was  elected  Captain  of  his  company. 

In  1868,  he  married  Miss  Lydia  Jolinaton,  of  Brooklyn.  They  have 
one  child,  named  Frank  J. 


CHARLES  EDMONDSOJf 

Was  born  in  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  on  October  7,  1843.  He 
siibaeqnently  removed  to  New  York  City. 

On  August  10,  1862,  he  enlisted  as  private  in  Company  H,  Thir- 
teenth New  Jersey  Volunteers  for  three  years.     He  participated  in 

the  battles  of  Antietam,  Fruderickshurg,  Kelly's  Ford,  Suffolk, 
ClianceUorsville,  Gettysburg  iiiid  the  Wildfnie*:!.  He  accojiipariiud 
Hooker's  army  to  the  sonth-west  and  took  part  in  the  battles  of 
Lookout  Mountain,  Chattanooga,  Peach  Tree  Creek.  Resaccn,  Cedar 
Mountain,  and  siege  and  CMpturo  of  Atliiuln.  He  aecompaiiied 
Sherman's  aririy  in  tliu  ^laiTh  tu  the  Sua.  ;iTid  was  in  all  ihe  eiigaj;e- 
ments  of  that  eaiLipai^'ii,  liifhidiiig  tlii-  uiipturi.'  <pf  Savannah  and  the 
Bubsuquent  enfiiii:eMi(.>iits  ;it  DeLqi  llivur  and  Stillwater. 

After  t!n'  li:itlk'  (•(  Antietam  he  was  made  Corporal,  and  at 
Maryhiml  Ilvi,L'!it-  wiis  made  Color  Sergeant,  and  served  in  that 
oupacitv  (n\-  luii  \v[\r^  and  three  montba.  He  was  mustered  out 
June  ^.  ISil'>,  innU'i-  General  Order  77. 

In  Marcii,  IS73,  he  married  Miss  Catharine  Keimor,  of  New 
York  City.  They  have  three  children,  viz. :  Mary  Jane,  Margaret 
and  CoiHlelia. 

He  removed  tu  Brooklyn  in  1875,  and  subsequently  became  a 
memberof  Rankin  Pn>i.  Xo.  10.  He  witbdrcw  with  others  and  was 
one  of  the  cliarh/r  inrniliLTs  of  Po.st  3i!7.  He  was  appointed  on  the 
"Relief  Guard,"  under  Order  No.  (i,  wliile  tlie  remains  of  Genei-al 
Grant  lay  in  state  at  Albany,  and  served  at  intervals  until  the  closing 
ceremonies  of  August  8.  ]iv  was  a  member  of  David  A.  Pitclier's 
detail  wliieh  was  on  duty  at  the  City  Hall,  New  York,  the  uiglit 
previous  to  the  funeral. 


\ 
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FRANK  H.  FLETCHER 

Was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  twenty-second  of  May,  1842, 
and  was  educated  for  tHe  United  States  Navy  at  Washington  Navy 
Yard.  On  the  twenty-second  of  October,  I860,  he  was  appointed 
Third  Assistant  Engineer  in  the  Navy,  and  was  soon  after  assigned 
to  tlie  U.  S.  Steamer  Powhattan,  then  in  command  of  Captain  (after- 
wards Admiral) ID.  D.  Porter.  In  February,  1861,  the  ship  was 
ordered  to  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  subsequently  joined  the  blockading 
squadron  off  Pensacola,  and  all  the  passes  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
thence  to  Mobile,  and  from  there  was  ordered  to  cruise  m  search 
of  the  rebel  privateer  Snmpter.  After  a  cruise  of  ten  months,  the 
Powhattan  was  ordered  home.  Mr.  Fletcher  was  then  ordered  to 
the  gunboat  Tahoma,  which  subsequently  formed  a  part  of  the  East 
Gulf  blockading  squadron.  She  was  at  Tampa  Bay,  Cedar  Keys, 
Appalachicola  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Snwanee  river,  Fla, 

While  lying  off  Cedar  Kays,  Fla.,  Mr.  Fletcher  joined  an  expedi- 
tion fitted  out  to  bombard  St.. Marks,  Fla.  He  assisted  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  rebel  property  on  shore.  He  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  gunboat  Fort  Henry,  which  was  engaged  in  blockade  service  at 
Cedar  Keys,  Fla.  In  April,  1863,  Mr.  Fletcher  was  ordered  to 
Philadelphia  for  examination  for  promotion.  He  was  promoted 
Second  Assistant  Engineer,  and  oraered  to  the  iron-clad  monitor 
Passaic.  He  participated  in  all  the  engagements  around  Charleston 
harbor,  including  the  bombardment  of  Forts  Sumter,  Wagfier  and 
Fort  Craig ;  also  the  batteries  on  Morris  Island,  Fort  Moultrie  and 
other  sand  batteries  on  Sullivan's  Island,  also  Fort  Johnson  and 
Castle  Pinckney.  At  the  termination  of  Sherman's  "  march  to  the 
sea,"  he  was  on  blockading  service  at  Warsaw  Sound,  and  the  harbor 
of  Savannah.  lie  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Ticonderoga,  on 
which  he  remained  until  the  close  of  the  wari  He  subsequently 
made  a  three  years'  cruise  in  the  Brazil  and  African  squadron  on 
the  gunboat  Kansas.  He  was  thence  ordered  to  the  gunboat  Huron. 
He  resigned  on  the  sixth  of  February,  1869. 

In  1882,  he  accepted  a  position  as  machinist  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard. 


ALBERT  H.  FROST 

Was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  13,  1843.  Was  educated  at  the 
pui)lic  school  in  Brooklyn.  Previous  to  the  war  he  was  engaged  in 
the  gents'  furnishing  trade.  He  enlisted  on  the  second  of  Septem- 
ber, 1862,  in  Company  C,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-ninth  Regiment 
New  York  Volunteers,  as  a  private,  for  three  years.  Participated 
in  the  second  battle  of  Williamsburg,  Crump's  Cross  Roads,  Ber- 
muda Hundred,  Drury's  BluflE,  and  Cold  Harbor.     After  the  latter 
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etigagcment  lie  was  prostriitfil  with  fever,  iiiid  sent  to  the  BalfoW 
United  States  Genera!  Hospital,  Portemoiith,  Va..  confined  for  soras^ 
moDths;  after  becoming  eonvaloBcent,  was  detudied  from  tHe  regi-- 
went,  and  served  as  clerk  in  the  private  ofKce  of  Surgeon  J.  H.  Frantz, 
U.  S.  A.  He  remained  on  detached  service  at  Baifour  United 
States  Generul  Hospital  at  Portsmonth.  Ya.,  and  was  mustered  ont 
of,  service  under  general  order  of  tlie  War  Department,  dated  May 
21,  on  tlie  liftli  of  June,- 181)5,  us  corpoi'al.  Getnrncd  to  Ids  old 
business  (gents'  fnrnialiing)  in  New  Yorlc  City,  after  tlie  close  of  tho 
war.  In  187S  lie  was  appointed  to  tlie  Register's  Department  of  the 
Brooklyn  Post-office.  lie  was  siibscqiienlly  transferred  to  the 
Postage  Stamp  Department,  which  position  lie  still  holds. 

In  1S69  he  married  Mary  C  Pehl,  of  Brooklyn.  ■  They  have  two 
living  children,  viz.,  Alherl  W.  and  Joseph  T. 

Mr.  Frost  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  Post  327.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Royal  Arcanum,  American  Legion  of  Honor, 
and  the  Knights  of  Honor. 

He  formed  one  of  the  Gnard  of  Honor  at  tho  Grant  ot)8equie8. 
Waa  in  Cranston's  detail  at  New  York,  August  5,  from  8  to  II  p.  m., 
and  on  Major  Tait's  detail,  August  8,  from  2  to  5  a.  m. 


LIEUTENANT  ANTHONY  FIALA 

Was  bom  in  Austria,  State  of  Bohemia,  January  17,  1838.  He 
came  to  America  In  1S54',  and  engaged  in  the  hiisiness  of  diamond 
setting. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  Jnly,  1861,  he  enlisted  as  private  in  E 
Company,  First  New  York,  known  as  Lincoln  Cavalrv.  He  parti- 
cipated in  the  hatlh-sof  Yurkl.ivvn.  Wiili^imsKiir-  WinHiestur.  Han- 
over C.  II.,  Fair  Oak..  -  Si^ven  I);iv.'  ll:itrl,.>;"  "\VI,ire  <  l.,l,  Swiiiup. 
Malvern  Hill,  Cliannllv.  Antiuta-n  ;n;.l  Kmirrirk-l>in-.  On  Mv.]- 
roy's  retreat  from  \ViiK-he*tei-,  hi.'  was  wuinnled  in  the  rij,'lil  leg,  and 
oontiiied  in  tlie  hospital  at  Bedford,  Pa.,  and  aftcrwardts  at  Bloudv 
E,.„.  '^  ' 

He  rejoined  hie  regiment,  after  the  hattlc  of  Geltyshurg,  and  re- 
miiined  until  the  wplratiun  of  histeiiu  of  t^ervlee.  liiJauiiaiv.  1SG4, 
he  re-,.|ili^r,.l  in  the  s.nne  reirimeiit.  :i^  enrp„iMl,  U<:  aflerw;,i-ds  p;irti- 
einaled  in  thr  Haiii  lu  the  \Vliile  Huiim,.  Me-e  of  I'eter.l.iir-, 
Weliiuri  Iliiiin.ad  and  Cedar  Creek,  lie  aceiinq^uied  Slierid.in  on 
his  fainoiis  raid  and  pjirtieipated  in  the  b.ittle  of  Five  F..rks,  Sailor's 
Creek  and  all  tho  sidjseqiient  eiigiigi'ineiits  np  to  ttie  surrender  id' 
Lee  at  Appomattox.  lie  then  reiiirned  to  I'etershnr;;,  and  was  com- 
missioned First  Lieutenant  "  for  ;iall,inC  and  meritorirms  services  on 
the  lieid,  and  dnrinsT  the  war."  lie  was  mnsicreii  ont  of  service, 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  June,  1S65,  and  resumed  his  former  Ijusi- 
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In  1869,  he  married  Annie  Kohout,  since  deceased,  and  in  1872, 
he  married  Amelia  Jennie  Kohout,  a  cousin  of  his  first  wife.  He 
has  two  children,  by  his  fii'st,  and  two  by  his  second  wife,  viz. : 
Antliony,  Annie,  Louis  and  Minnie. 

Mr.  Fiala  formed  one  of  the  Relief  Guard,  August  4,  while  the 
remains  of  General  Grant  lay  in  state  at  Albany;  and  served  on 
Major  Tait's  detail  from  8  to  11  p.  m.,  on  the  seventii  in  New  York, 
he  served  from  2  to  5  a.  m.  and  from  2  to  5  p.  m. 


KEV.  I.  M.  FOSTER 

POST   (.'IJAPLAIX    IN    cniKF    OF    NATIONAL    KNCAMPMENT^ 

Was  born  in  Verona,  Oneida  county,  Xew  York,  December  20, 
1S44.  He  was  educated  at  the  Sauquoit  Seminary,  Oiieida  county, 
N.  Y.,  and  afterwards  received  private  instruction  from  a  tutor. 
He  had  not  completed  his  education,  and  was  not  yet  eighteen 
years  of  age,  when  the  stirring  events  of  lS«)l-2  led  him  to  sacrifice 
all  personal  considerations  and  offer  his  services  in  defense  of  the 
Union.  On  September  3,  1802,  he  enlisted  as  private  in  Company 
H,  One  Hundred  and  Forty-sixth  Regiment  New  York  Vohmteers, 
for  three  years,  and  took  part  in  every  action  in  which  his  regiment 
was  engaged,  until  he  was  taken  prisoner.  Among  the  engage- 
ments in  which  he  participated  were  Fredericksburg,  Chancellors- 
ville,  Beverly  Ford,  nraudy  Station,  Aldie,Culpe])per  Court  House, 
Bristow  Station,  Kelly's  Ford,  Mine  Kun,  Gettysburg,  Hanover 
Court  House,  llunterstown,  and  the  Wilderness.  At  the  latter 
place  he  was  captured  by  the  enemy  and  taken  to  Lynchburg, 
thence  to  Danville,  and  finally  to  Andersonville,  where  he  remained 
until  the  autumn  of  lSi>4.  He  was  then  with  a  number  of  others 
conveyed  to  F^lorence,  South  Carolina,  and  not  long  after  made  his 
escape.  He,  witli  a  companion  who  esca]X5d  at  the  same  time, 
made  his  way  to  the  Great  Pedee  river,  and  attempted  to  descend 
in  a  boat.  'I'hey  had  both  determined  not  to  be  captured  alive  by 
citizens,  but  they  came  suddenly  upon  rebel  pickets  who  were 
guarding  the  river,  and,  without  a  moment's  notice,  were  brought 
to  a  "Halt!''  onlv  a  few  rods  from  shore.  Thev  were  well  treated 
by  their  captors,  and  puri)osely  delayed  on  their  journey  to  Flor- 
ence, and  were  frecpiently  visited  by  their  captors  while  in  prison, 
and  provided  with  many  delicacies.  Mr.  Foster  remained  in  con- 
iinement  at  that  place  until  February,  1S(>5,  when  he  was  sent  to 
AVilmington,  Xorth  Carolina,  and  paroled.  He  was  mustered  out 
of  service  June  7,  1865. 

On  his  return,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  resumed  his  studies,  and 
in  1800  he  was  ordained  as  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  where  he  remained  for  four  years. 
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He  was  tlioii  -transferrud  to  tlits  Sfate  of  Xew  York,  and  lias  since  . 
been  Btutionod  iit  tin*  fullnwina  places,  viz.:  Itnlv,  Bcllona,  Serie«a 
Castli!,  Tliuiiis.  Waterloo,  and  Brooklyn. 

On  Aiis"fif  IT,  I.S71,  lio  niarrk-d  Miss  Julia  E.  Muslicr,  of  lind 
Cr(!ok,  New  York.  Tlicy  luivo  tlirou  oliildroii,  Viz. ;  Cnrlton  II., 
George  T.eun,  and  MhIkjI  [,. 

Mr.  Fostur  tiifi:  bMume  ei)niK'eU;d  with  tlic  (i.  A.  U.  in  Isf!'.), 
while  rogiditij?  in  Virginia,  Il«  afterwTirds  joined  (intdi-n  (Mun^i-i- 
PoBt,  >'o.  7,  at  Phelps.  N.  y..  of  wliich  lie  wiis  fU-XL-<\  ('li;ii.l.,iii. 
He  served  na  Cliaphii^n  of  tliv  Depiirlnieiit  of  Hit*  Statu  ..f  .N\-\v  V..rk 
in  ISSl,  and  ns  Cliniili.lii  in  Chief  of  the  Niitinnid  Encarnpnifnt  fur 
lS82-a.     He  j.iiiu-tl  i'l.-i  .-!:;;  I.y  traiinfepin  1SS4. 

I'i-obabl,y  no  niiiu  cuiinwlii]  with  the  (J.  A.  It,  is  hettcr  known  as 
H  piilitlc  Bpeakm'  (liiin  Mr.  l'Vt<T,  jnid  wlietliiT  hrs  uddrrse  ih  one  or 
twii  lium-B  ioiip  tiji-  iiit.^r.>^t  of  his  :iudi<-M(;e  n-ni;iiiis  niinl,iitL-d. 


KEV.  IJ.  (I.  KKUKIS 

Wiis  horn  at  Now  lioi^helle,  N.  Y.,  on  the  fifteenth  of  Jfareh,  1837. 
Ho  wlifl  prepared  for  collefje  at  Anneniu  Sciniimrj',  DntchcBs  Co., 
N.  Y.,  Hnd  was  graduated  st  tho  13nltitnoro  College  of  SnrgtTy  in 
1S53.  He  entorod  the  dcparCnioiit  of  DontuI  Surgery,  and  suIjbg- 
ciiiently  was  with  Dr.  K.  S.  Pnnnaly,  of  New  York. 

lie  <™iinionm1  ]inictifc  in  K'iri,;jsn,ii.  ITlstor  Co.,  X.  V.,  in  ]Sr>4. 
Itcmsiining  there  ft>r  u  timi',  ho  rcniovcti  West,  and  practiced  in 
Chicago  and  i'eori.i.  III.,  unlii  lS"i7. 

In  lSr.lt  ]ic  c-TUc;vil  ilic  niiiii^irv  of  tiie  M.  E.  chnreli,  iiinl  iniin.'- 
diately  .■omniein-uil  luvMi-lniii.',  'I'l'l  wa.s  stuti..nod  at  Mori-isaiH:i, 
S.  Y'.  At  tho  hri>!ikiiii,'  out  nf  ihi-  war  he  was  wtatiom-d  iicjir 
Peekskill.  .v.  V.  Ik-  rair^i'diu-iuniianv  furthc  war.  and  ?inwei|nentlv 
ciiliBteil.  ;ind  w;is  appni-itiHl  riiniilain  in  Vuvcml.or.  lS<il.  !!<■ 
am.nii-.iiM:  i  ;!:■  l"■■■^-;^ih  Xm-  VmH;  V.^liMikvrs  In  tli,'  front. 
iir.ii;r,|    Ini-  mm,ic  m„nth> 
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vhapliiiii  ..1  :):■■(>:„.  lluii.hT.I  and  Tiiiny-thinl  Ilr-imont  Xuw  Yui-k 
Volnnt.'LT-.  aUai'liuil  t..  th(j  Mclro|.ulit,iii  Uriira-k-.  lleaui-nuipaniud 
his  roiiinnTit  on  lianks'  Expedition  to  Loiiisiann,  ami  took  \>jvt  in 
tin;  iia'ttk'  of  Uisland.  and  tiihse<]ncntl\-  the  sioi^f  arul  captnrc  nf 
Port  Ihubon.  Aflor  tlie  .■aptur..  uf  I'„rl  !in.iM.a.  Iio  was  m,, 
drtadml  smi.'e  until  An-usl,  lSil4.  wliun  ho  ro^i-iied  and  I'ntcTL'.l 
i^'aiii  liio  ri'iinlar  wnrl;  vf  \W-  Mrli,n,li>t  ULlni.trv,  within  tin- 
homuls  i,f  tho  Xew  York  East  Coiifermt-e,  and  wa'.  stationed  at 
Sa^'  Harhor,  L.  I  ;  Uuntin-ton,  L.  1. :  Hempstead.  L.  I. :  I.)e  Kalh 
avenue,  Brooklyn,  AVaterbury  imti  ISriiiircpdrt,  Conn. ;  I'iftieth  street, 
Xew  Yiirk  I'itv ;  Wasliini^toii  street.  IJrooklvii;  Ih'istol.  Conn.; 
Bay  Shore.  I.,  'l. ;  an4  Sunlli  Seuoud  sti'eet,  BrooUlvn.  E.  D. 
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In  1851)  lie  nuirried  Miss  Frances  E.  Dakin,  sister  of  (ieneral 
Thomas  S.  Dakin,  of  J^rooklyn,  N.Y.  His  wife  has  since  deceased, 
leavinnr  two  children,  viz.,  A.  Louise,  and  FI.  Clay  Richardson.  On 
Septenihcr  t^l,  ISS.^i,  liis  dan<>:hter,  A.  Louise,  was  married  to  W.  A. 
Ilulse,  il.I).,  of  Bay  Shore,  L.  L,  and  resides  at  that  place.  On  the 
thirteenth  of  October,  1885,  Ije  married  Mrs.  KMa  IL  Mott,  of  J>ay 
Shore,  N.  V.  He  has  been  a  Companion  of  the  New  York  (\)m- 
mandery  of  tlie  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  since  1870,  and 
Chaplain  of  the  Commandery  for  six  years,  as  well  as  in  active  con- 
nection with  the  G.  A.  li.  since  its  orj^anization,  and  served  one 
term  as  I)e|>artment  Ciiaplain  of  tiie  State  of  Connecticut. 


JOHN  N.   KRKEMAN,  M.  I). 

Samuel,  the  American  ancestor  of  this  branch  of  the  Freeman 
family,  came  from  Devonsiiire,  Knu;.,  in  lOJU,  and  settled  in  Water- 
town,  Mass.,  where  he  and  his  descendants  were  conspicuous  in  the 
earlv  liistorv  of  that  localitv.  Some  of  the  descendants  afterwards 
removed  to  New  York.  The  ^reat-njrand  father  of  Dr.  Freeman  was 
a  sea  captain  of  some  celebrity,  and  resided  at  Rou^i^hkeepsie,  New 
York,  ])revioU8  to  the  American  Revolution.  Dr.  Freemairs  father, 
a  Raptist  nn'nister,  was  l)orn  in  AVorcester,  New  York,  and  subse- 
quently removed  to  Ohio,  and  settled  on  a  part  of  the  Connecticut 
Western  Reserve. 

Dr.  J.  N.  Freeman,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  at  La 
Orange,  Ohio,  on  August  4,  183L  His  education  was  accjuired 
mainly  throu<j:h  liis  own  exertions.  He  attended  the  Normal  Insti- 
tute  at  TSorwalk,  Ohio,  and  sui)sequently  taught  school  and  pursued 
his  medical  studies  at  the  same  time.  lie  was  graduated  at  the  Medi- 
cal Department  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New^  York  in  1857. 
The  same  vear  he  married  Loriue,  dau«rhter  of  James  Reynolds,  of 
New  York  ( -itv.     She  deceased  in  1873,  hkvin<nr  no  children. 

Soon  after  his  marriage  he  moved  to  Morris,  Grundy  Co.,  111., 
where  he  continued  the  practice  of  his  profession  until  18r>l.  He 
went  to  England  and  studied  in  the  London  hospitals.  In  July, 
l8():^,  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  he  returned  and  soon  after 
offered  his  seryices  to  the  (iovernment.  He  was  first  engaged  as 
Acting  Assistant  Surgeon,  without  commission.  On  August  t^l, 
18*;:>,  he  was  c()mmissi<jned  Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  Filth  New 
York  Volunteers  (I)uryea's  Zouaves),  and  continued  on  duty  with 
this  regiment  until  the  expiration  of  its  term  of  service.  On  June 
24,  lsr>3,  he  was  commissioned  Assistant  Surgeon  of  tiic  Eighth 
New  York  Heayy  Artillery,  and  remained  with  it  until  January  11, 
18<)4.  H(i  was  then  commissioned  Surgeon  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Sixth  New  York  Volunteers,  his  rank  dating  from  January  4, 
18^)4.    He  serye<l  with  this  regiment  until  tlie  close  of  the  war.   He 


took  ]>Hi't  in  lliti  liattltis  of  Seeoml  Dull  Uuii,  Moiiueacy,  Cliaiillllv, 
l-'pedHrk-kslmi-jr,  S|ir»ttHvivnnia,  Uloody  AiikIp,  Nortli  Annw,  Ould 
Hiirlior,  ToIo|H)tciiiiy,  WoMcn  Ituil mad,  Cediir  Ci-eck,  siofro  »nd 
cnptiirw  of  Pctcr&lmi'y;.  His  i-c^iiticiil  wiis  c-i)iitiiiiiull,r  t^njiiij^cd  dup- 
ing tlie  seven  days  previous  to  tlin  siirreriiior  <if  Ix-oiit  AiijinTtitittox. 
He  wiw  IioiioraMy  diweliarpud  on  .Tiilv  I,  1S«5. 

He  Hwii  Hftei-  retiinicd  to  ^[ol■^is."III..  nnd  nwiimod  llu-  |inK-t;<-c- 
of  his  in-ofession.     In  ISlltl  lu>  wiii  clcckd  t'oronor  of  {iriui.lv  Co 

III.     Wliilc  filling  thiH  jioMii i  i>i^uj  wug  iint-stcd  mid  .-ontim-d  in 

jnii.  nitd  ikfUTWnrdH  tiiki.Mi  uiit  lutd  liiinj;  liy  ii  iikiI).  Dr.  I'Vodiiiii, 
as  Coronor,  gave  liis  ropiji-t  In  HCfonlaiira'witli  tlie  fiicts.  Ilie  lift) 
waa  threatened,  Imt  lie  did  Ids  diitv  fciirlessly.  In  l,sr..'i  1r-  was 
mado  Hoaitii  Commissioner,  and  Iield  llio  poe'itiori  for  fonr  ytnirp. 
Me  removed  to  Brooklyn  in  lS(i!>,  wliere  liis  lins  sinco  tmilt  ni>  nu 
extensive  |)r«ctice,  and  enjoys  tlio  confidence  and  frieMd»liiii  of  liis 
nninoroue  pntionte.  On  tlie  orgiuilzntion  of  St.  .foljii's  Hospital, 
Brooklyn,  in  1S71,  ho  was  appointed  Visitiiig  Surgeon,  wJiich  jwsi- 
tion  he  xtill  liolda. 

In  ISTT  lie  made  an  extended  Enropeaii  tonr,  visiting  Egypt  ami 
the  Sondan.  He  made  coi-efid  notes  during  his  journey,  and  on  his 
retnrn  ho  ileliglitrti  lii>  nritiiL-mnK  friend*  liv  a  very  intereslitif;  k-c- 
turo  on  tlic  rebiilt  of  Iiik  i-i-ht  montliM'  travels. 

In  issijiic  ni;irne(l  Mis^  Kmnia  L.  Seaman,  of  Brooklyn.  Dr. 
Freenmn  has  hi^en  fur  niniiy  years  an  active  inemher  of  the  Hanson 
PlaoB  Baptist  Church.  In  1S8+  ho  joined  Post  327,  and  is  inter- 
ested in  all  mattei-s  ]>ertaining  to  the  advancement  of  the  fi.  A.  It. 


PETER  ^V.  FAOAiX 

Was  born  in  Ireland  on  the  iirat  of  November,  18.34.  He  eaine 
with  his  parents  to  America  when  u  child,  and  settled  in  Brooklyn. 
He  entered  Ihc  rriitwl  Staios  X.i-.n'  .i-  i|.|.r,  mir-r,  on  tlif  thir.l  of 
-lannarv,  l-^lli.     HiHir>t  scrvi.v  .■;  ■  -..,    ■■  ..iN  ini;  >lii|,.   \o,-th 

Carolina.     On  tlir  rlnrti'fntli   ,,f    I  ■  -  ■:.  !„■  \va.- nrdtTt-d  t,. 

lhi;l'nttt:dStati>s  fri.irittc,  ilacudi.iii.iu.  .i.-  !.,;.■  1,-iii.ni.  and  wuit  in  her 
onthe.la|i!in  H.\|>rditioii  nndur  <  V.ninioiioi'i:  I'criT.  He  remained 
on  tho  Mai't'diiiiian  t'l.'v  ihri'c  years,  and  waa  promoted  to  jtnrser'e 
steward.  IIi'  ri.>liirncil  in  Angnst,  1S5H,  lo  lioston.  In  February, 
1857,  ho  joined  tho  United  Stall's  fi'i^atn.  Xiairaia.  :in(l  assisted  in 
laying  this  Atlantic  cable.  In  lliu  fall  ol'  |s:,s,  tlii.-  Nia.L'ara  was 
ordered  to  Monrovia,  Africa,  witli  a  iimnlicr  of  vii|)tnrid  slaves. 
July  G,  1S5!I,  llr.  Fagan  joined  the  frlu;atu',  San  .iacinia,  as  engin- 
eer's yeoman,  and  was  on  her  M-liun  Mason  and  Slideli  were  cap- 
tured. On  the  eleventh  of  December,  ISHl,  he  waa  appointed 
Master's" J[ate,  and  assigned  to  the  UniteJ  States  ahiii  St.  Lonis. 
Cruised  on  the    coast   of    Enrojie,   and    rtlnrned   to  Port  Tioyal, 
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S.  {'.,  in  1803.  lie  was  promoted  Actinia  Kiisiii:!!  in  November, 
1S62,  and  detached  for  picket  duty  in  (-liarleston  liarhor.  Took 
part  in  all  the  enf(a<ijcmcnt8  in  and  around  (liarleston  liarbor,  until 
the  surrender  of  tliat  place.  On  the  morning  of  the  evacuation 
he,  witli  others,  visited  the  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Episco]>aI  Churcl!, 
and  induced  him  to  go  to  the  church  and  offer  prayer  for  the 
President  and  people  of  the  United  States. 

Knsign  Fagan  remained  in  the  navy  until  March  20,  ISOS,  when 
lie  was  honorably  discharged,  with  the  thanks  of  the  department, 
having  served  upwards  of  nineteen  years,  lie  has  since  then  held 
various  positions  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Vard,  and  is  at  present 
engaged  in  the  steam  engineer's  de])artment. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  ISO;"),  he  married  Margaret  J.  Rowe,  of 
Brooklvn,  N.  Y.,  bv  whom  he  has  four  children. 


LIEUT.  JOHN  Y.  GllAXT 

Was  born  in  New  York  C'itv,  M;iv  '2.  1837,  wlicrc  lie  resided  nntii 
1S57,  when  he  moved  to  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. ;  he  enlisted  in  the  Fifth 
Independents  Battery  Light  Artillery,  iN'ew  York  State  Volunteers,  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  1S()1,  as  a  private  and  served  in  tlio 
Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  following  battles:  Yorktown,  Fair 
Oaks,  (iaines'  Mills,  Golden's  Farm,  (ilendale,  Malvern  Hill,  June 
and  August;  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Deoember,  1S62;  and  May, 
1S63.  Gettysburg,  Kappahannock  Station,  N[ine  Run  and  Spottsyl- 
vania,  and  in  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah  under  General  Sheridan, 
in  the  following  l)attles:  Winchester,  Fisher's  Hill,  NewMarket  and 
Cedar  Creek. 

He  was  honorably  discharged  as  a  First  Lieutenant,  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  July,  1865. 

He  married  Mary  Eliza  Purdy,  of  Grcenpoint,  L.  I.,  on  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  January,  I860.  They  have  had  three  children, 
two  of  whom  are  liviuij:,  viz. :  (xeori'e  Ed^jar  and  Edith  Louise. 


(;enkral  tijkodork  burr  (;atks 

Was  born  at  Oneonta,  in  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  fifty  odd  years  ago. 
His  father  was  of  En«:lish  and  his  mother  of  Scotch  extraction. 
He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his  town,  at  the  Spafford 
Select  school  of  Cooj)er8town,  and  the  Gilbertsville  Academy.  He 
studied  law  with  the  late  Hon.  Erastus  Cooke,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  at  Kingston,  in  Ulster  County,  in  1849. 

He  was  commissioned  Paymaster  in  the  Twentieth  Uegiment,  N. 
Y.  S.  M.,  September,  11,  1S54;  Captain  of  engineers  in  the  same 


;  tlio   BaUiiiion'  A  Oliio  Rail- 

I  .lniiL-tir.n.  On  the  tirst  d:iy 
ufker  rtisigiied  Hii'd 
■loiiuioy. 

:i''l  into  DHll.iinoro 
W.  Pralt  witli  tiiu 

(1(1  iJcutuimiit-Colonel    Ciiiles 
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regiment;  Du(MJinbor  <>,  lt^34.  lio  was  ttuUsoiiiiciitly  pt-oiiiotcd  h> 
the  Majority  of  tlm  same  royiim-Lit.  iind  on  tlio  2!Sth  day  of  April, 
1861,  marched  witli  his  rt'»iiiK'nt,  it.  Imviii;;  volimtcored  for  a  tlirce 
montliB'  lour  of  duty,  to  ilic  front. 

Tlio  regiment  was  stationed  alon 
road,  witli   licndqiiartt-rs  at  Aiirm]M)!ia 
of  Jiuip.    Lieiitciiiint-Colont;!     Uirm 
Major  Gates  was  i»roiiioted  to  tlir  : 

(')n  the  29th  of  Jmie  the  n-yiiiEi.  ; 
and  divided  into  two  battalion?,  ' '..).. 
right  winp  at  the  Custom  House, 
witii  the  left  nt  Bauli  street  und  Broadwiiy. 

The  three  months'  term  of  service  ]lavin^  expired,  the  ro^iineiit 
took  up  its  homeward  march  on  the  SOtli  of  July,  and  arrived  ut 
Kingston  on  the  second  day  of  AosQSt. 

On  the  tifth  of  August  the  field  ottiuci-a,  George  W.  Pratt, 
Colonel,  Theodore  B.  Gates,  Lieiitenimt-Oolonu),  and  Jacob  B. 
Hardetiburgh,  Major,  with  many  of  the  old  liiie  und  BtafI  ofticei"9. 
began  tlio  work  of  ru- organ i;:ation  of  tlie  rej^imont  for  three  years' 
nervine,  and  on  the  aStli  day  of  October,  ISfll,  the  regiment,  9S7 
strong,  ro  embarked  for  its  souonO  tour  of  duty,  reaching  Washing- 
ton on  the  iilth. 

The  regiment  crossed  into  Virginia  and  n-ported  to  General 
M'Dowcll,  by  wliose  ordovii  it  prtMicoded  to  llpton'e  Hill  and  became 
,  a  part  of  General  Wadsworth's  brigade.  Iloi'e  drilling,  picket 
doty  und  oceasioual  foraging  expeditious  into  the  enemy's  lines 
occupied  tiie  time  of  the  c-uiriniaiid  nntil  tlie  (inai  departure  in 
March,  18tj2. 

At  the  second  buttle  of  Bull  Run  Colonel  Pratt  was  mortally 
wounded  and  the  coinmiiiid  of  tlie  rL'glniont  Jev<ilveii  npon  Lieu- 
temint-CuloncI  Gates,  who,  iipim  t!u'  death  of  Coluiid  I'ratt,  wjia 
commissioned  ColonL'l  of  tJie  rfijiuicnt  nml  (iOTitiiiuud  to  e\L'ruisu  that 
command  until  his  resignation  in  r^uvtsuihL'i-.  ISlU. 

In  his  iiistoiT  of  tJia   battle  of  (^cttv^^hnT-  Gfii,-ral  Doiibli'diiy, 


Ii..-Iii,  .,1V-:    -It  .'nidd  iUon  will,   J,  ■■■,  ...,-■  .,^,. 

wliJuIi  .■.-ii-.MK'd  its  Irft  Hunk  fj-.i  lliir-  <  ..r|.-,  ,■!■!  ■,*  ,-  r.iMl,,.,- 
proLL'Ctcd  in  tliat  liii'ection  hy  Iwn  ciimp:iiiiu'^  >.l  lla:  Twciilii'tli 
Xew  "t'ork  State  Militia,  who  oouupii'J  a  hoiisi;  ami  barn  in  advance, 
sunt  thi^re  by  the  Colom-I   of  that  rt'Ljirncnr,  Th.^cdnri^    11.  tiatos. 

whose   skill   and  i^^iorgy  Wfm   of  great    srrvic-    tn liiriiiii    t|t,. 

battif." 

Speaking  of  the  batth-  uf  the  third  .lay.  :niii  -i  llie  fhiirgr  l.v 
PieKL'tt's  Division,  (JeniTal  Doubleday  says:  "  \'vU>iv  the  Hr>r  lln',- 
of  roljc'ls  reached  the  fence  it  was  obliged  to  jiar-s  a  dcmi-hri^aiiL' 
under  Tlicodoif  B.  Gates  of  the  TwcntictiL  New  York  State 
Militia.  •  *  *  They  were  closely  followed  up  hy  Gates'  eoni- 
inand,  who  continneil  to  tire  into  theui  at  elose  range.     This  caused 
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many  to  surrender,  others  to  retreat  outright,  and  others  simply  to 
crowd  ti)getlicr." 

In  s|)eaking  of  events  a  little  later  in  the  fight,  he  6a3's :  "At 
first,  however,  when  struck,  by  Stannard  on  the  flank,  and  when 
Pickett's  charge  was  spent,  they  (the  enemy)  ralh'ed  in  a  little 
shisliing,  where  a  grove  iiad  been  cut  down  by  our  troops  to  leave 
an  opening  for  our  artillery.  There  two  regiments  of  Rowley's 
brigade  of  my  divisicm,  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-first  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Twentieth  Xew  York  State  Militia,  under  Cohmel 
Theodore  1>.  Gates,  of  the  latter  regiment,  made  a  gallant  charge 
and  drove  them  out.  Pettigrew's  Division,  it  is  said,  lost  2,000 
prisoners  and  15  battle  flags  on  the  left." 

After  the  army  crossed  the  James,  in  June,  ls04,  Colonel  Gates 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  ''the  post  and  defences  of  City 
Point,"  with  his  own  regiment  and  several  other  bodies  of  all  arms 
of  the  service  under  his  command.  This  command  embraced  the 
defensive  works  around  City  Point,  the  depot  of  supplies  for  the 
army,  the  passenger  and  transport  boats  arriving  and  departing,  the 
patrol  of  the  harbor,  for  which  purpose  a  steamboat  was  employed, 
the  inspection  of  passes,  etc. 

In  November,  1SG4,  Colonel  (lates  resigned.  The  officers  and 
men  of  his  regiment  united  in  a  very  complimentary  testimonial  to 
him,  in  which  they  said,  among  otiier  things: 

"The  otticers  and  men  of  your  command  approach  you  with  feelings  of  deep 
regret  on  this  occjvsion.  We  are  weU  aware  tliat  it  is  no  unusual  occurrence  for 
an Ollicor  who  has  faithfuUy  done  hia  duly,  to  retire  from  his  command,  leavioff 
holiind  him  some  of  his  old  companions,  and  almost  always  bearing  with  him 
the  ref:ard  and  esteem,  as  also  tlie  affcdion  of  his  men.  But  it  has  yet  to  be 
learned  that  any  oflicer  has  ever  left  behind  him  in  the  field,  a  body  of  men  who 
more  sincerely  and  deeply  feel  the  loss  they  are  sustaining,  than  do  the  ofllcers 
and  men  of  the  Twentieth  Ucjsiment,  N.  Y.  S.  M. 

"Having  been  so  long  together;  having  fought  side  by  side;  having  endured 
hard-hips  together,  now  that  you  leave  us  you  carry  with  you  the  most  profound 
esteem,  the  sincerest  regard,  and,  above  all,  the  deep  atlection  of  your  fellow 
soldiers. 

"It  is.  beyond  all  (juestion,  a  matter  which  concerns  us  deeply;  for  we  feel 
that  in  losing  you.  we  lose  one  whose  sympathies  have  ever  been  with  us,  whoso 
voice  has  always  cheere<l  us,  whose  smile  has  always  encouraged  us,  and  while 
we  have  failed  in  our  duty,  we  well  know  that  you  have  never  failed  in  yours. 

"We  make  no  allusion  lo  your  career  as  a  gallant  soldier;  that  is  recorded  in 
the  hen  its  of  your  men.  *  *  Trifling  as  may  seem  to  you  this  small  tribute  of 
our  esteem  and  affection,  be  assured  it  is  dictated  by  warm  and  loving  hearts 
towaids  one  whose  life  and  career  among  u^  has  proved  him  to  be  a  true  Patriot, 
a  brave  Soldier,  and  an  earnest  minded  Christian  Gentleman. 

"It  may,  perhaps,  be  some  slight  satisfaction  to  j'ou  to  know  that  it  is  to  your 
example  we  are  indebted  for  much  that  is  good  in  us  *  ♦  *  It  may  be  a 
greater  satisfaction  to  you  to  be  assured  tliat  that  example  shall  always  stand 
before  us  *  *  in  an  earnest  endeavor  to  sustain  the  enviable  reputation  which 
5'ou  have  conferred  on  our  regiment. 

******** 

"And,  since  the  storm  of  battle  for  you  has  passed,  may  the  future  which  lies 
before  you  be  as  bright  and  glorious  in  its  result  as  the  past  has  been  distinguished 
by  your  nobleness  and  valor." 

******** 
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In  1^67  Guneral  Gates  was  appoiuteil  by  Gorernor  Fciiton  one 
of  lilt*  cdiniiiissioiiiirs  on  tliu  part  of  tbe  Slate  of  New  York  to 
adjust  and  oottlo  tlia  diiiiiiii  of  tlio  Statu  against  tlic  Uiiitcd  Staters 
for  expenses  inciiri'cd  in  tlid  organization,  subsistence  and  transpor- 
tation of  troop«  ill  tbo  war,  jmrfiuant  to  chapter  357  of  tlio  laws  of 
I8tl7.  Gfimral  Joliii  IJ.Mi'Kfotijuflei-wnrda  Oliief  Justice  of  Utali, 
WHS  ttic  utiicr  coiinnigsioiiei'. 

General  Gates  was  elected  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  tlio  Tbirteenth 
Regiment  N,  G.  S.  N.  Y.  iu  May,  1S81,  and  was  commissioned  on 
tile  tentli  of  that  month,  witli  the  brevet  rank  of  Major-Genei-al. 
From  November,  1883,  until  May,  188i,  he  was  in  command  of  the 
regiment.  In  Kebniary,  1SS5,  lie  resigned.  In  forwarding  his 
resignation,  General  Barnes,  commanding  tJte  Thirteentli  regiment, 
endorsed  it  as  follows-  "Geneml  Gates  ie  one  of  the  most  dietin- 
gtiishcd  officers  ni  fhi  strvico  of  the  State  He  first  joined  tlio 
rwiutiLtli  liegimcnt  N  G  fa  N  ^  ,  bcptimber  11,  1S54,  and 
eiuitiiHil^,  aftt  r  passing  the  intermediate  gmdcs.  becamt:  Colonel  uf 
tliat  regiment  f^eptembei  29,  l^tt2  In  the  ineintinie  the  Twentieth 
was  uiHsttriil  mto  tlie  arniaa  ot  the  United  btatcs,  and  did  excel- 
knt  dntv  dunuq;  tlit  ('ml  Wtir  Tiio  sorvicLs  of  its  commander 
WLio  luogniAd  In  lii^li  jnaiBO  from  his  fiuperior^  and  by  his 
ipp  iniinuit  isliiLvU  Itii^tditr  General  U  S  V.,  March  26,  1S05. 
On  iLbnurj  '  I'M!",  <i(-iicral  Gates  was  appointed  Major-General 
I  f  the  I  ifth  DiUftion  N  G  8  N  \  ,  a  position  which  he  resigned 
March  it ,  18i  J  liavinsf  removed  to  Brooklyn  he  yielded  to  the 
&  b(  il  itn  lis  of  the  offltir-  of  this  rcgiineiit  and  accepted  tiie  coin- 
,  MtM  K  rn  h  t  iml  I  1  <  ilLi,nit(  hnil  wJiich  be  ]i;istillL-d 
.itl\    c  ritiiUiitny  to  tJie  eliieiency  and 
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Ibi     iL  i^iiitun  is  forwarded  with 
til  !    it  1    (.L  >try  to  witbdiaw  from 

Lommnnicating    to    Geiicrid 

tuM       ■  I  beg  to  assure  voii 

^ut  It   Mlir  witbdi-awal  froiri 

Lh  IL    L  111  mn  hn.r  oHiecr  in  forward- 

lI  bi  tb<   (     niniuid,>r-in-Cbijr,    wlio 

111     lb     1       i    \  iir  long  and  v^dnabk' 

N  il  (.inard." 

I  ra!  Gates  was  elected 
11  of  tJie  Tbirtfoiitli 
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BREVET  MAJOR  GENERAL  QUINCY  A.  GILLMORE, 

U.  S.  A., 

Born  ill  Black  River  (now  Lorain),  Lorain  County,  Oliio,  February 
28,  1825,  of  mingled  Scotch,  Irish  and  (lerman  extraction. 

lie  entered  the  U.  S.  Military  Acadeniv  at  AV^est  Point  Jnlv  1, 
1845;  was  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  July  1,  lS4i>,  and 
)romoted  in  the  Army  to  Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  Corps  of 
Lni'ineers,  July  1,  1849.  Served  as  Assistant  Enfjineer  in  buildins: 
Forts  Monroe  and  Calhoun,  for  the  defense  of  Hampton  Roads,  Va., 
1849-52;  at  AVest  Point,  N.  Y.,  attached  to  the  company  of  Sap- 
])ei*s,  Miners  and  Pontoniers,  1S52-50;  at  the  Military  Academy 
(Second  Lieutenant  Corps  of  Engineers,  September  5,  1853),  as 
Asst.  Instructor  of  1^-actical  Military  Enii:ineerin<x,  November  15, 
1852,  to  September  15,  1855;  Treasurer  September  1,  1855,  to 
September  11,  1850,  and  Quartermaster  September  1,  1855,  to  Sep- 
tember 15,  1850;  as  Assistant  Engineer  in  the  construction  of  Fort 
Monroe  (First  Lieutenant  ('or|)s  of  Engineers  July  1,  1850),  Va., 
1850,  and  in  charge  of  the  Engineer  Agency  at  New  York,  for 
supplying  and  shipping  materials  for  fortifications,  etc.,  1850-01, 
and  in  charge  of  fortifications  in  Xew  York  harbor  1857-59. 

Served  durinc:  the  rebellion  of  the  secedin<;  States.  18(51-60 ;  as 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Port  Royal  Expeditionary  Corps,  1861-62, 
being  present  (Captain  ( -orps  of  Engineers,  August  0,  ISOI,)  at  the 
descent  upon  Hilton  Head,  S.  C,  Xovember  7,  1801,  to  January, 
1802;  as  Commander  of  the  Fnion  forces  and  (^hief  Engineer  of 
the  siege  of  Fort  J^ulaski,  (la.  (Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  April  11, 

1802,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  in  the  capture  of  Fort 
Puhuski,  Ga.),  during  its  siege,  bombardment  and  capture,  February 
19  to  April  11, 1802,  visited  the  fort  under  a  flag  of  truce  and  arranged 
the  terms  of  its  capitulation  April  11  ;  on  sick  leave  of  absence 
May  to  July,  1802 ;  engaged  in  assisting  the  Governor  of  Xew 
York  in  (Brig.-General  V,  S.  Volunteers,  April  28,  1862)  forward- 
ing State  troops,  August  13  to  September  12,  1802;  in  command 
of  District  of  Western  Virginia  September  28  to  October  14,  1862, 
and  of  the  First  Division,  Army  of  Kentucky,  October  14,  1862,  to 
January  25,  1863;  in  command  of  District  of  Central  Kentucky, 
January  25  to  April,  1S03,  and  of  the  U.  S.  forces  at  the  battle 
of  Somerset,  Ky.,    March   30,   1863   (Brevet  Colonel,  IVfarch  30, 

1803,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  at  the  biittle  of  Somerset, 
Ky.);  on  leave  of  absence  Ai)ril  to  May,  1803;  in  command  of  the 
Department  of  the  South,  June  12  (Major  Corps  of  Engineers, 
June  1,  180:»>),  l,s03,  to  AjM-il,  1S04,  and  of  the  Tenth  Army  Corps, 
July  10,  1803,  to  June  17,  1804,  being  engaged  in  command  of  the 
o|)erations  against  the  defenses  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  comjirising  the 
descent  upon  Morris  Island  July  10;  bombardment  and  reduc- 
tion of  Fort  Sumter  August  17-23,  and  Xov.  1-10,  and  siege  and 
capture    of    Fort    AVagner,   July   1(>  to    September   7,  1803;    in 


li 
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command  of  tlio  Tmith  Army  Corps,  iu  u]>eratio[is  (Major-Gen eral 
U.S.  Vohuiteera,  July  Hi,  IWfiS,  for  tlie  .iistingiiislied  skill,  alnl- 
ity  iind  gallantry  tiiMnlayed  in  tiie  operations  under  his  oliai-gc  in 
Clnirlflston  Harbor,  tlic  descent  upon  Morris  Island,  the  rednc- 
tjon  of  Kort  Kurnt«i\  and  tlio  taking  of  Fi»rt  Wagnor  and  liattery 
(ireg;;)  on  .liiim-R  Hivm-  tiwir  lit'iiniidu  Ilnndieci,  Vh.,  May  5  to 
Juno  It,  18114.  l"-iiv_'ivf-r.'.-'l  in  nctii.iis  of  Swift  Creek,  Mav'!).  and 
near  Cliestfi'  S' .;       .    M        h'.   IS'H:;  assiuilt  and  capture  of   the 

ri^lit  of  the  (■ \d^  ill  front  of  Drurvs  IJIiitT,  M;iv 

1(1,  1864;  dflvn-.-..i   !;.■ lii  Ihindri'd  May  18  and  i'O.  IM114,  and 

reconnoisssncc  "f  lln?  L-ncniy's  jirn^s  before  Peterslnirp,  June  1*. 
18H4;  in  cojiimand  of  Ilio  Divisions  of  tlio  Nineteenth  Anny  Corjw 
in  duferisQ  of  Wasliiugton,  D.  C,  July  II.  18(i+,  and  in  pnrsuit  of 
tlie  enemy  under  General  Early  till  July  14,  lSfi4,  when  lie  was 
aeveroly  nijured  by  tbe  fwll  from  his  lioreo ;  on  fick  leave  of  abecnce 
on  account  of  injuries,  July  Hi  to  August  21,  1HI!4;  us  I'l-eBidi^nt.  of 
A  board  for  lejitin;;  AimV  wn.iiiiht  iron  ciinnini  Oftolxjr  and  Novem- 
ber, 18ti4;on  i..,i,-  ,,1  -,.,„-,■: ^.n,  ,,f  ri.i'niiiMn.nis  from  Cairo,  111.,  to 
PenBacola,  Fb.,   '•  ■■■  _■-,  l-'H.  <■■  .l,iiiii:ii-y  JiO,  18115;  In  cum- 

raand  of  tlie  Iiij.,!  ■ ;.  ilu'  Suiuli,  Fi.-lirii.irv  1'  toNovcinhcrl", 

18fl5  (Hrevct  i;.r-:;,.iu-,-(.o(.i-riil  T.  S.  Army,  March  LS.  lRfi.5,  for 
gidlant  ajid  meritorious  fiervioes  in  the  capture  of  Ft.  Wagnor,  S.  C; 
Brevet  Major-Genenil  l".  S.  Anny,  March  13.  18fl."j,  for  gallant  and 
meritorious  services  in  tlie  assnnlt  un  Morris  Island,  S.  C.,  Jnly  1<J, 
1S63,  and  tlie  boinhard rnent  Hiid  dcuiulition  of  Fort  Sumter)  ;  »a 
Assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Engineer,  in  cliargo  of  the  Third  Division 
of  tlip  Eni^iticer  Biirtvni.  Rt  Wii^hin^mn.  D,  (',.  Dfcrmher  .5,  lyCy, 
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wlia  canal  project,  1874:;  President  of  Board  for  testing  Gatling 
Guns  for  tlie  flank  defense  of  fortifications,  1874: :  by  executive 
appointment,  member  of  Board  to  test  the  strength  and  vahie  of 
iron,  steel  and  other  metals*,  1875  ;  named  in  Act  of  Con<ijre8S, 
member  of  Commission  on  repavement  of  Pennsylvania  avenue, 
Wasliington,  T).  C,  1870-77;  member  of  Board  to  examine  into 
and  reix>rt  upon  tlie  foundation  of  the  Wasliington  National  Monu- 
ment, Act  of  August  2,  1<S70;  Member  of  Board  of  Engineers  on 
improvement  of  Charleston  Harbor,  S.  C,  1S78-84;  of  Board  of 
Engineers  on  improvement  of  Savannah  Harbor  and  River,  Ga., 
1879  to  18S4:;  of  Board  of  Engineers  on  improvement  of  Pass 
Cavallo  Inlet,  Aransas  Pass,  and  bay  and  entrance  to  Galveston 
Harbor,  Texas,  187t>-84:;  by  executive  appoiutment,  is  at  the 
present  time  J^resident  of  the  Mississi})pi  River  Commission, 
created  by  Act  of  Congress  of  June  28,  1879  ;  Pi-esident  of  Board 
of  Engineers  on  tlie  further  improvement  of  (,\ipe  Fear  River, 
X.  C,  1881-85  ;  of  ]>(>ard  of  Engineers  on  the  improvement  of 
the  Potomac  River,  in  the  vicinity  of  AVashington,  D.  C, 
1882-85;  member  of  Joint  Bi)ard  of  Army  and  Navy  officers 
to  report  upi>n  an  interior  coast  line  of  water  ways  for  the 
defense  of  the  Atlartlic  and  (luU*  sea-board,  1884:-85  ;  member  of 
Board  of  Yisitoi^s  for  the  Engineer  School  of  Application  at 
Willetts' Point,  X.  Y.,  1SS5,  and  member  of  several  other  Boards 
and  Commissions. 

In  charge,  at  the  present  time,  of  the  improvements  of  the  fol- 
lowing named  rivers  and  harbors,  viz. :  Charleston  Harbor,  S.  C, 
Savannah  Harbor  and  Jiiver,  Ga.,  Brunswick  Harbor,  Ga.,  entrance 
to  Cumberland  Sound,  Ga.  and  Fla.,  AVappoo  f -ut,  S.  C,  the  Ash- 
ley, Edisto  and  Salkahatchie  Rivers,  S.  C.,  and  Savannali  and  Alta- 
maha  Rivers  and  Romerly  Marsh,  Ga.,  and  recently  in  charge  of 
surveys  for  a  ship  canal  from  the  St.  John's  River  to  tlie  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  for  a  steamboat  route  from  the  St.  John's  River  via 
Topokalija  Lake  to  Charlotte  Harbor  and  Pease  (/reek,  Fla.,  and 
of  the  improvements  of  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  St.  John's  River, 
Fla.,  Volusia  Bar,  and  the  St.  John's  River  between  Lake  (rcorge 
and  Lake  Moncor,  Fla. 

Civil  JIi'Sfo7\f/ — Member  of  Board  of  (^ivil  Engineers  to  select 
plan  for  a  railway  bridge  over  the  East  River  at  Black  well's  Island, 
Vebniary,  1877;  of  J^oards  to  examine  and  report  on  the  bulk- 
head wall,  Xortli  River,  Xew  York,  1870  and  1881;  named  in  act 
of  Xew  York  Legislature  member  of  a  Commission  to  locate  (Til- 
bert  elevated  railroads  in  Xew  York  cit}-,  1872. 

Degree  of  A.  M.  conferred  by  Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  185<),  and 
of  Ph.  I).,  by  Rutgers  College,  Xew  Jersey,  June  11>,  1877. 

Author  of  a  work  on  the  *'  Siege  and  Reduction  of  F'ort  Pulaski, 
Ga.,"  1802;  of  a  practical  treatise  on  '' J^imes,  Hj'draulic  Cements 
and  ilortars,"  18(13  ;  of  '*  Engineer  and  Artillery  Operations  Against 
the  Defenses  of  Charleston  in  1863:"  of  a  practical  treatise  on 
Roads,  Streets  and  Pavements,  1870;  of  a  practical  treatise  on 


"Coigiiet-B^tuii  uiiil  Other  Artificial  Stones,"  1S71 ;  of  a  work  oh 
*'  Tlie  Ooiiipnrstlvo  Sti-eiigtli.  Specific  Gravity  aiid  llatio  of  Aljsori>- 
tioii  of  tile  UiiilJiiiir  Sll.ilL■^  of  llie  riiitcfl  fitstcs,"  IS75,  and  of  a 
moinoip  on  tlic  ;^ii!ii.  ii  i.i  -■  i  iiM>t,  dcfenscB,  IHSl, 

As  Judge  at  il.     i'      '   .     '     i  <  V'iit(.-i]tiial  Exliibitiun,  lISTll.  inado^  1 

sjwcial  reports  nn  ■,  -,:-  1 1  ,..i  mlic  Ceiiient*  and  Artiticial  Stones,  ■ 

flnd  Ofi  Brick  MnkJnjr  Macliiimrv,  lirielf  Kilne.  Pavements,  &e. 
Author  of  articles  on  liitnmeii.  Cements,  Brickg,  Sewers,  Uredfiing 
and  Scouring,  Kilns  and  Roads  and  Pavements  in  Johuson'a  Now 
Universal  Cyclopedia,  of  "Uredi];inp  in  Ocean  Bars,"  and  on 
"  Ohstniction  to  River  Dischiirwe"l>y  Bridge  Piers."  in  Van  No&- 
trand's  Eclectic  Engineering  Magazine,  and  of  other  papers  on 
scientific  subjects. 

General  Gillmorc  is  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineei's,  meratier  of  Board  of  Experts  to  examine  pavementa, 
and  recommend  new  pavomeiits  for  the  city  of  Pbiiadelphia,  ISSi ; 
.1  member  of  tlie  Board  of  Cis'il  Enijiineei-a  to  estimate  the  cost  of 
New  York,  West  Shore  A"  UutTalo  itiilroad,  1S81. 


ASSISTANT-EXGINEEK  JAMES  IIAUE 

Was  born  in  England,  on  the   twenty-fourth    of  Jnne,  1832,  and 
Came  to  America,  when  a  child.     Previous  to  the  war,  be  followed 

the  occupation  of  patternmaker.     On   the  nineteenth  of  August, 
lsG3  he  ttiiiioted  i[i  tlie  UnitL'd  St'itcs  Navy  as  Apsi^tant  Engineer, 
and  was  a     e  ed 
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WILLIAM  H.  HORTON 

Was  born  in  White  Plains,  AVestchestcr  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  tlic  thirtieth 
of  October,  1841.  On  the  twenty -second  of  August,  1862,  he 
enlisted  for  three  years  in  Company  B,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
fifth  Regiment  New  York  Vohinteers,  as  private.  lie  was  subse- 
quently promoted  to  corporal,  and  then  to  sergeant. 

Some  time  after  being  mustered  in,  his  regiment  was  transferred 
to  the  Artillery  service,  and  known  as  the  Sixth  New  York  Heavy 
Artillery,  and  was  attached  to  the  Third,  Fifth  and  Twenty-fourth 
Army  Corps.  The  regiment,  however,  continued  to  do  infantry 
duty. 

Mr.  Horton  participated  with  his  regiment  in  the  battles  of  the 
Wilderness,  Todd's  Tavern,  Laurel  Hill,  Spottsylvania  C.  H.,  Elli- 
son's Farm,  North  Anna  River,  Bethesda  Church,  Horse  Shoe  Bend, 
Cedar  Grove,  Cold  Harbor,  and  siege  of  Petersburg.  He  remained 
with  the  army  until  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  and  was 
honorably  discharged  in  July  3d,  1S05.  He  returned  to  civil  life, 
and  has  been  for  some  years  attached  to  the  Naval  Office  at  the  port 
of  New  York. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  1869,  he  married  Miss  Celia  Gedney.  They 
have  six  children,  viz.,  Marvin  N.,  AVilbur  T.,  Frederick  W., 
Roderick  G.,  Clifton  D.,  and  Edith. 

Mr.  Horton  served  as  a  member  of  the  Relief  Guard  on  Major 
Tait's  detail,  8  to  11  p.  m.,  August  4,  while  the  remains  of  General 
Grant  lay  in  state  at  the  Capitol,  and  on  the  seventh  at  New  York, 
from  11  A.  M.  to  2  r.  m. 


SERGEANT  W.  B.  HARTOUGH 

Was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  February, 
1839. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  Angust,  1S62,  he  enlisted  for  three  years 
as  a  private  in  Company  I,  One  Hundred  and  thirty-ninth  Regi- 
ment New  York  Volunteers.  He  went  with  his  regiment  to  the 
front,  and  participated  in  the  engagements  at  Cliarles  (-ity  C.  II., 
Crnmp's  Cross  Roads,  and  several  skirmishes. 

On  the  first  of  July,  1864,  his  regiment  joined  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  wnth  it  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Drnry's  Bluflf, 
and  siege  of  Petersburg.  The  brigade  to  which  his  regiment  was 
attached,  took  possession  of  the  heights  of  Petersburg.  He  sub- 
sequently took  part  in  the  engagement  at  Fort  Harrison  and  Cha- 
pin's  Farm.  The  brigade  to  which  he  was  attached  was  the  first  to 
enter  Richmond  after  its  capture.     He  was  mustered  out  of  setvice 
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with  liiB  regiment  oa  First  Sergoiitit  on  tlie  niiioteentli  of  June,  1S5S, ' 
nnd  diacliar^d  at  Hurt's  Island  on  tlie  firet  of  July  following. 

He  was   for  a  iiiiinber  of  yoara  after  tlio  war   engaged  in    tliA^ 
crockery  business.     His  present  location  is  S23  Myrtle  avenue.  i 

In  1866  he  married  MarRaret  Iliekey,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     They  ■^ 
have  ono  cliild,  named  Walter  B.  Jr.  i 

Mr.  Hartongli  served  in  the  Relief  Guard  from  11  r.  m.  on  the 
fonrtli,  to  2  i-.  m.  on  tiie  fifth  of  Aiignst,  while  the  remains  of  Gen. 
Grant  lay  in  state  at  Albany.  He  also  served  in  New  York  from 
11  A.  u.  to  2  K  u.  on  the  eevcutli. 


CHARLES  F.  ^A^fMELL 

Wns  born  in  I'liitadelpbia,  Pa.,  on  tbo  sixth  of  January,  l.srtT.  lie 
removed  to  New  York  in  1852. 

On  tlic  oiglitponth  of  August,  1H62,  he  enlisted  as  corporal  in  K 
Company,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-ninth  Regiment  New  York 
Volunteers,  for  tbree  years.  He  participated  in  the  second  battle  of 
WilliamBburg,  Cbapin'a  Farm,  Crump's  Cross  Roads,  Drury's  Bluff, 
Bcrmnda  ^lundred,  Swift  Creek  and  Cold  Harbor.  After  the  latter 
engngcment,  Mr.  Hamniell  was  on  detached  service  by  order  of  Geiie- 
ralBiitler  in  the  Provost'  Marshal's  office,  Department  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carohna.  He  liad  charge  of  a  camp  of  distribation  at 
Uermuda  Hundred,  and  romainod  thcr^  until  the  capture  of  Rich- 
mond. He  was  subeeqijently  appointed  Commissary  of  Libby  Pri- 
son by  Licutcnant-CoIonel  Albert  Ordway,  at  that  time  Provost 
Marsha!  tJeneral.  Mr.  Haniiiiel!  remained  there  until  June  15,  ISiJ.'), 
and  tlicn  returned  to  hid  regiment,  wbieh  was  mustered  out  of  ser- 
vice at  Manchester,  Va.,  June  I'J,  18*i5. 

In  1867j  be  married  Mary  Hemphill,  of  PJiiladelphia.  Tliey  have 
one  child,  named  William  K. 

Jlr.  Hanimell  is  Ti-easnrer  of  the  Oiie  Hundred  and  Thirty-iiintii 
Regiment  War  Veteran  Association.  lie  was  formerly  a  member 
id"  Rankin  Post  No.  10,  ( J.  A.  R. 

Mr.  Hamniell  wiif*  aiiiuiif,'  the  tirst  wli'i.werit  to  Mount  MeGrc-ror, 
July  3i:,  tu  iiuanl  tlic  remains. if  (icnerd  Grant.  On  the  lifthV  at 
Albany,  he  was  on  Adjiit;irit  PriuL-^  Ri.'liuf  from  :.  to  8  a.  ».,  again 
on  the  r^i.Mh,  ,"p  to  "^  a.  m.  and  i  I  .v.  m.  to  li  r.  m.  ai^'ain  on  the  scvoiitli 
in  the  moniin<'  and  evL'uin^. 
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COLONEL  E.  O.  IIOTOIIKISS 

Inherits  from  his  ancestors  that  military  ardor  and  enthusiasm  tliat 
lias  made  him  one  of  the  most  efficient  officers  of  the  National 
Guard.  His  paternal  and  maternal  great-grandfather  fought  in  the 
War  of  the  Eevolution. 

Col.  Ilotchkiss  was  born  in  New  York  Citv  on  the  sixth  of  Novem- 
ber,  1832.  He  was  educated  at  private  schools  and  completed  his 
course  at  the  New  York  University  Grammar  School. 

He  first  became  connected  vvitli  military  affairs  under  the  old 
militia  system,  and  in  18*>2  he  assisted  in  organizing  C-ompany  D  of 
the  famous  Twenty-third  licgiment.  He  joined  as  private  and  rose 
rapidly  from  the  grades  of  noncommissioned  officer  to  that  of 
First  Lieutenant.  He  served  with  his  regiment  in  the  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania  campaign  of  1863.  He  served  with  the  Twenty- 
third  Kegiment  at  East  New  York,  doing  guard  duty  over  the  Em- 
pire Brigade  (Spinola's) ;  also  during  the  riots  of  1863  he  did  guard 
duty  at  Atlantic  Dock  and  other  points.  In  1865  he  was  attached 
to  the  staff  of  Brig.-Gen.  Jessa  C.  Smith,  commanding  Eleventh 
Brigade,  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.,  as  Major  of  Engineers,  and  while  serving 
in  this  capacity  was  detailed  by  Gen.  Smith  to  raise  a  battery  for 
the  brigade.  With  his  accustomed  energy  and  enthusiasm  he  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  the  Howitzer  Battery,  now  known  as  the  Gatling 
or  Third  Battery,  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.  He  continued  in  command  of 
this  battery  witli  the  rank  of  Major  for  several  years,  serving  at 
the  same  time  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Smith.  He  is  now  Colonel, 
commandin«^  Twenty-third  Regiment  Uniformed  Veteran  Battalion 
N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.  He  is  also  senior  First  Lieutenant  of  the  Old 
Guard  of  New  York  citv. 

In  1855  he  married  Miss  Kachel  E.  Smith  of  Boston,  Mass. 
They  have  live  children,  viz. :  Charles  S.,  Augfista  M.,  Genevieve 
S.,  Annie  Lee  and  Thomas  F. 

His  eldest  son,  Charles  S.,  has  already  served  a  full  term  in  the 
National  Guard. 

Colonel  Hotchkiss  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  strong,  robust,  with 
perfect  physique;  he  looks  every  inch  the  soldier. 


SECOND  LIEUT.  JAMES   HANDS 

Was  born  in  Ireland  in  184:3.  He  came  with  his  parents  to  America 
in  1850.  On  September  3,  186ii,  he  enlisted  in  Company  F,  One 
Hundred  and  Seventieth  Kegiment  New  York  Volunteers,  and  was 
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iiess,  North  Anna,  Cold  Harbor,  Tolopotomy,  and  siege  of  Peters- 
burg. At  the  latter  place  he  was  wounded  and  sent  to  tlic  hospital 
at  City  Point,  thence  to  Alexandria,  Va.  lie  was  honorably  die- 
charged  AogUBt  27,  18tl4. 

In  1S72  he  inarriod  Mary  l')onlin,  of  Brooklyn.  Tliey  Iiave  Rvc 
:?!iildren,  viz. :  Mitry,  Jolm,  U^tginu,  Lorolta.  and  Annie  May- 
Mr.  Hands  was  one  of  the  uarl>'  members  of  I'ost  'A'2~.  He  was 
appointed  a  mcTnijer  of  the  "  Ueliof  Guard  "  while  the  remains  of 
Cleneral  Crant  lay  in  state  at  the  Capitol  hi  Albany,  and  continued 
on  duty  at  rosular  intervals  until  tim  body  was  deposited  in  its 
temporary  resting  place  at  Riverside  Park.  He  served  on  Major 
Tait's  detail  August  8  from  5  to  8  a.  m.,  this  being  the  last  detail 
before  the  march  to  Riverside. 


FRANKLIN  HUIJBS 

Was  born  at  Hompetead,  I,.  I.,  on  June  1 1,  1847.     He  enlisted   n^ 

S-ivate  in  Company  K,  Oni;  Hundred  and  Fnrty-lifth  Keeirneiit 
ew  York  V'obinteers,  on  Aiignst  21,  1883.  He  was  then  but  15 
years  of  age.  In  the  fall  of  1803  bis  company  was  transferred  to 
the  One  Iliindred  and  Woventli  New  York  Infantry.  Ho  pai-tici- 
]Mited  in  the  battles  of  riiancellorsville  and  Gettysburg,  lie  was 
afterwards  sent  with  tliu  Twintietli  Army  Corps  to  Sherman's  Army 
in  the  West,  ah'l  took  ynrt  in  all  the  engagements  of  tbnt  corps. 
inchuiiiig  Ihu  b^itllt.-,  nf  PfLich  Trcii  Vi-Luk,  Alatuona.  tici;^  and  vni<- 
tnre  of  Atlanta.  Ho  accompanied  yiiernian  in  bis"inaruli  to  tlio 
sea,"  and  took  part  in  all  the  engagements  of  that  (.'ampaigii.  Aft.T 
the  captnm  of  Saviinnah  ln^  was  dvtuiled  a^  Provost  (inard  t.i  (ien- 
oral  .I;n.'ks,.iL.  n.imnnndin- first  .liu^ion.  Twentieth  Army  Corps. 
He  eontiniK'd  in  liiat  |>iKiiinii  until  lio  was  nmstered  out  of  servjco 
on  .]uue:>,  1m:.'.,  at  Khiiira.  X.  V. 

In  1ST2  be  marned  .Mi^.>  I'iiu'be  .1.  ilaldwin,  of  ilenip^hvul.  L.  f. 
Tliev  have  fmir  living  diildn/n.  vi/.  :  rhnrn<T  A-.  JK-iin-  1'.,  Ma 
F..  and  Franklin,  jr.  ' 

He  removed  to  Jirooklynsaun  altvi'  ll»:  i-lusi' nf  ili,.  war.  !!<■  ba^ 
been  for  upwards  of  twfTity  vciirn  ciinnfcteil  with  the  iaiije  fiirrii- 
tnre  bouse  of  Frank  pLnime'r  A  C...  New  Vorli. 

lie  was  fonnei-lva  nu-mbur  vi  ISiirbaiM  I'ritebic  Po^t  11.  Iiu 
Febriiarv  11,  Iss.Vhe  inined  Pu-t  :Wr.  I'lider  order  No.  7  he  wa. 
appoint.nl  one  of  the  lielief  Cnurd  at  tlie  Caintul  at  Albany,  an. I 
waw  tir:=t  .ni  dulv  with  the  SltlikI  Keli.'l*.  An;;n^t  5.  under  com- 
niand  of  .Vdintaiit  IVi...-.  He  remained  on  dntV  until  the  ,'h.rtiT.g 
eeremmiies  at  Ulvn^iil,.  I'ark  on  ti.e  afteruomi  i.f  An-ii=t  \ 
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ADJUTANT  ELIPIIALET  IIENDRICKSON 

Was  born  in  Queens  County,  L  I.,  August  13,  1839.  Previous  to 
the  war  lie  was  connected  witli  tlie  lumber  business. 

April,  1801,  he  enlisted  in  Company  D,  Thirteenth  Regiment 
N.  1: .  S.  Militia,  for  three  months.  September  12th  following  he 
enlisted  in  (,V)mpany  G,  Eighty-seventh  Regiment  N.  Y.  Volun- 
teers, for  three  years.  lie  participated  in  the  battles  of  York- 
town^  Williamsburg,  Fair  Oaks,  Seven  Days'  Fiirbt,  including  the 
battles  of  Peach  Orchard,  Savage  Station,  White  Oak  Swamp, 
Charles  City  Cross  Roads,  and  Malvern  llill.  In  September,  1862, 
the  regiment  was  consolidated  with  the  Fortieth  New  York  (known 
as  the  Mozart)  Regiment,  the  Eighty-seventh  Regiment  having  been 
reduced  by  losses  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  no  longer  effective. 
Mr.  Ilendrickson  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Fredericksburg,  Chan- 
cellorsville,  Gettysburg,  Mine  Run,  Spottsylv'ania,  Cold  Harbor, 
Welden  Railroad,  Hatcher's  Run  and  Petersburg,  and  the  otlier 
engagements  leading  to  the  final  surrender  of  Lee's  army  at  Appo- 
mattox, 

He  was  promoted  through  the  grades  o.f  non-commissioned  offi- 
cer, and  in  June,  1864,  was  commissioned  Second  Lieutenant ;  on 
October  8,  1864,  was  promoted  First  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant, 
continuing  in  this  position  until  he  was  mustered  out  of  service, 
June  27,  1865. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  renewed  his  former  business.  In 
1877  he  established  the  manufacture  of  packing  boxes,  which  he 
has  since  continued. 

In  1868  he  married  Lola  Mercedes  Reynolds,  of  New  York. 
They  have  had  one  child,  deceased. 

Mr.  Hendrickson  is  a  member  of  Ilillgrove  Lodge,  540,  F.  A.  M., 
of  Rose  Croix  Chapter,  R.  A.  M.,  and  Olive  Branch  Council. 

During  the  funeral  obsequies  of  General  Grant,  while  the  remains 
laid  in  state  at  the  Capitol  in  Albany  and  at  the  City  Hall  in  New 
York,  he  formed  one  of  the  Relief  Body  Guard,  and  was  on  duty 
at  Albany  August  4  from  5  to  8  r.  m.,  and  on  the  5tli  at  8  a.  m.; 
the  same  day  in  New  York  from  8  to  1 1  p.  m.,  and  on  the  7th  he 
served  on  the  detail  of  David  A.  Pitcher  from  8  to  11  r.  m.  His 
portrait  appears  in  (iruup  4. 


JAMES  P.  IIOWATT 

Was  born  in  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  »June  1,  1845.  At  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  he  was  serving  his  time  as  machinist's  appren- 
tice in  the  extensive  iron  and  machinery  works  of  Hewes  &  Phil- 
lips, at  Newark,  N.  J. 
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On  Anstust  9,  18t!2,  hu'mg  tlicn  but  eevcntcen  years  of  age,  lie 
enlisted  as  private  in  Coni|)jmj-  D,  Tliirtccntli  Tiegiment  New  Jer- 
sey Volunteers,  fortliree  jeare,  or  tlie  war.  On  August  25.  lit-,  witli 
otiier  members  of  C'dupaiiy  D,  was  transferred  to  Company  I  ant) 
mustered  into  the  service.  The  transfer  was  voluntary;  Coinpmiy 
D  liaving  tlie  ntaximuni  nnnibt'r  of  102,  while  Company  I  wtis 
below  tbti  miiiiniuni.  The  transfer  was  made  for  the  pur[»)sc  of 
bringing  tbc  latter  up  to  tlio  Btantlurd  ;  as  soon  as  this  was  aceoiii- 
iilisbed  Mr.  Ilowatt,  with  liis  other  comrades,  returned  to  Company 
I>,  and  remained  with  (liat  conipany  to  the  close  of  the  war;  but 
having  been  miisterod  in  with  Company  I,  he  and  his  comrades  were 
ineligible  for  promotion  in  Company  D,  which  they  refused  to  leave. 
This  ebango  proved  a  harrier  to  tlie  promotion  he  earned  by  his  gal- 
lant conduct ;  he  with  fifteen  otliers,  ofHcersand  privates  of  his  rcg-. 
imetit  liaving  beoii  incntione<l  in  Ucgimenta!  Orders  for  cooIiil-ss 
and  efficioncv  on  the  battlelifld  of  Chanccllorsvilk-. 

Ilisntgiment  left  New;irii  for  the  front  on  September  1. 1802.  and 
was  assigned  tu  the  Third  Urieade,  First  Division,  Twelitli  Cor|>6. 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  At  the  battle  of  Antietam  his  i-eginieiit 
lost  Ifio  men  killed  and  wounded.  Mr.  Ilowatt  participated  in  the 
several  engagements  fouglit  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  notably 
tlie  battles  of  SontJi  Mountain.  Antietam,  Chancellorsville  and  Get- 
ty'sburg.  On  the  second  day's  tight  at  Gettysburg,  Jnly  3,  1863, 
Mr.  Huwatt  was  wounded  in  the  htad  and  foot  and  was  absent  from 
his  regiment  nutil  September  3i,  ISOS,  when  he  reported  to  his 
company  for  duty.  In  October  following  liia  regiment  was  ordered 
to  join  (ieii.  Shcrniiurs  nrmv  in  tho.  West.  ;inil  w;is  attached  tr>  the 
Twentieth  Army  (■..!•]>>.  .■..im'iaiKlni  l.v  (i.-ih^nils  Hooker  and  Slo- 
Ile  snbwi|iii'iirl\   |i;ir[ii-i|-:ili'.i  ill  till'   i'lillowing  engagpnients 


of  the  licorg 
Pine  Knob,  Kiilji",- 
Peach  Tree  Creek,  sicj 
Sanderson vi lie,  Xovei 
1S(J4,  capture  of  Sav; 
tiL..  :iniiv  nurtliwm-d  ir 
AviTVsiin,-,,,  X.  C,  M. 
Mr.  ilowatt  w:is  mi; 
\v;ib^  fur  SMiiiL-  \carsa  i 
lirooklvn,  ami  wilhdr 
the  death  v(  <iL-uvrA 
827  to  -Aloimt  Mclli'c 
of  the  Gnanl  of  Hui 
until  the  closini^  <:i:\v\] 


>W. 


i-iii.  Klik,-:iw  M.,i 
of  Atlanta  froiLL  .1 
L-r  :it!,  1SG+.  near  I 
lah  December  1.'-  t. 
Mm  Mr.  H.iwatt  tn 
hi 


,  CiissviUe,  Dalki 

.    Nancy's    Creek, 

2  to  September  1. 

IK'i'cniber  0. 


SI.     (In  the 


laridi 


c.\  .mt  .if 

niluTut"  1^1 

with  othe 


(■a  1 


iiai't  in  thi'lottb^^  of 
■iivilk'  M;n-(-li  is. 
ircMH.hnu'  -J-i.  lMi.%.  iK- 
Post.  No.  111.  C.  A.  R..  uf 
nrj^iiiiizc  Post  U27.  After 
th'nther  comrades  of  P,.^t 
iriL-  o(  ihu  Ca.kct   MoiirorK 

Al.-.ist  .\  iss.-,. 
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LIEUT.  E.  R.  JOHNSON 


Was  born  in  New  York  City  on  December  4,  1837.  Received  a 
<]:oo(l  common  school  and  mercantile  education.  Early  in  life  he 
exhibited  a  fondness  for  military  drill,  and  on  October  19,  1856,  lie 
joined  the  famous  Seventh  Regiment,  and  on  April  19,  1861, 
immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter,  he  went  with  his 
regiment  to  tlie  front  on  thirty  days'  service.  He  again  vohinteered 
with  liis  regiment,  in  May,  1862,  for  three  months.  On  October 
12,  1862,  he  was  commissioned  First  Lieutenant  of  Company  A, 
Third  Regiment  New  York  Infantry  Volunteers,  and  enrolled  for 
three  years.  lie  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Suffolk  and  Hanover 
(Jourt  House,  Va.,  and  was  soon  after  ordered  to  join  Gillniore's 
forces  in  South  Carolina.  He  took  ])art  in  all  the  engagements  in 
and  around  Charleston  Harbor,  including  the  siege  of  Fort  Sumter, 
the  attacks  on  John  and  James  Island,  and  the  assault  of  Fort 
Wagner.  He  was  wounded  in  the  last  engagement  and  confined  in 
the  hospital  for  scvei'al  weeks.  In  1864  he  returned  with  his  regi- 
ment to  Virginia  and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Bermuda  Hun- 
dred. He  was  soon  after  discharged  on  the  Surgeon's  certificate  of 
disability,  and  was  mustered  out  on  July  28,  1864. 

In  18f)8  he  married  Miss  Susan  Adams,  of  Brooklyn.  They  have 
two  living  children  (having  lost  one).  Those  living  are  Edna 
Louise  and  (ircorge  Clark. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  been,  for  a  number  of  years,  engaged  in  busi- 
ness as  custom  house  broker. 

He  joined  Rankin  Post,  Xo.  10,  G.  A.  R.,  in  1872,  and  on  the 
organization  of  Post  327  he  became  one  of  the  charter  members. 
AVhile  the  remains  of  General  Grant  lay  in  state  at  Albany  he 
formed  one  of  the  "Relief  Guard,"  and  was  a  member  of  Major 
Tait's  detail,  August  4,  from  8  to  11  p.  m.  On  August  5,  at  New 
Tork,  he  was  on  duty  from  11  to  2  a.  m.,  and  again  on  the  7th, 
from  2  to  5  p.  m. 


ANDREW  JACOBS 

Was  born  in  Ilingham,  Mass.,  on  the  eighth  of  February,   1843. 
Previous  to  the  war,  he  was  engaged  in  farming. 

On  the  second  of  August,  1861,  he  enrolled  as  private  in  G  Com- 
pany, Twenty-first  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  for  three 
years.  He  accompanied  Burnsides'  Expedition  to  North  Carolina, 
and  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Roanoke  Island,  Newborn,  N.  C, 
Camden  and  South  Mills.  His  regiment  was  subsequently  attached 
to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Mr.  Jacobs  was  taken  sick  at  New- 
port News,  and  sent  to  Alexandria,  where  he  remained  in  the  hospi- 
tal for  about  a  mouth,  and  was  then  sent  to  St.  Elizabeth  Hospital 
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in  "Wasliinirtoii,  and  from  there  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  he  was 
honorably  discharged  on  fho  sixteenth  of  March,  1863. 

In  18C5,  he  cBiiio  to  New  York,  and  entered  the  house  of  Stetaon 
&  Miiiot.  In  18R7,  he  became  connected  with  tiie  Aesnhet  Manu- 
facturing Company  ae  its  Now  York  representative.  lie  has  con- 
tinued in  that  capacity  for  eigliruen  vcars. 

In  1871,  honiarrieii  Miss  Mary  E.  Utiwe.  of  Brooklyn.  Tlicy.have 
one  child,  named  Warren. 

Mr.  Jacobs  keeps  up  hia  oM  army  pssociations.  He  in  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  the  Burnsido  Expedition  and  Ninth  Army  Corps, 

Mr.  Jacobs  was  ono  of  the  first  wlio  went  to  Mount  McGrejror, 
July  26,  to  guard  the  remains  of  Ooneral  (rrant.  He  was  agaUt  on 
duty  at  tlie  City  1  fall,  New  York,  on  the  scventli  from  S  lo  11  a.  m.. 
and  on  the  eighth  from  2  to  T)  a.  m. 


CtlL  WILLIAM  A.  .loNlCS, 

Duuiity  Collector  of  the  purl  of  Xf.v  \i>\-U.  w.-i.s  hnrn  in  ih.'  town 
of  Luncaslur,  ('uiiadit,  on  Septcmlier  ih,  Is3+,  his  father  bL-ing  ut 
the  time  a  citizen  of  the  I'niled  Statea  and  a  resident  of  St  Law- 
rence County,  N.  Y. 

The  early  lifo  of  Colonel  3onvB  was  s]>cnt  on  tiiu  fiu'm,  whora  his 
oducntioufti  opportunities  wcro  limited  to  the  common  school.  On 
reaching  hia  majority  tlic  California  gold  fever  was  at  its  height, 
iind  young  Junes  btartcd  foi'  the  "  land  of  jinimisc  '"  with  visions  of 
'•golden  opportunities,"  On  his  arrival  in  Ncm' York  he  found 
the  people  greaflv  excifeil  over  tlie  Nicaiagnn  Filihusler  Expedi- 
tion of  AValker,  who  iiad  atttimptwl  lo  wizc  mic  of  the  Nicurugua 
line  of  Bteauiers  and  pivvent  the  landiuL'  of  liL-r  j i;i,-.s(.>ngLT>;.  thus 
compelling  her  to  n-Miru  with  thorn  to  Ni'>w  '^'uH;.  In  coMsoiiiK'm-L- 
of  Ihis.thu-  mail  liiiu  of  .-tcitnu'rs  put  up  tlii>  fare  [niiii  Si:.(i  U..  s;!(iii. 
The  financial  foonivcs  of  viiim-. I, puc^^wc' IT  limited,  jiuiaflc'i' siu^nd- 
ing  a  few  dm-  in  tlir  innVM]„,lis  lu'  was  .■L.iiL|iLdlcd  In  ivtiini  hnuu; 
a  sadder  If  uni  ;i  wi-.n-  ,,u;i.  11.'  >uo\\  after  this  I'liUMvd  Kraiikliii 
Academv.  ..f  whid.  I'r..l,--,,r  (Jorliiitii  was  prinrip^il.  and  -i.lijI 
two  rears  in  prcp:LrIuu'  l'"i-  '■■illcgc  :  ut  ihi'  ex|iii-atinn  uf  ihis  linn.' 
pruHiu.ing  induuunients  wrr,.  .ilV-.ml  liim  fm-  cn-^iirin-  [„  husincs:;. 
and  tlie  tWnuT  i.rojwt.  was  uh.indune.l.  Ilf  continued  in  liiisinL'^s 
until  iiiehreakiii-i.nt  uf  th.-  war.  In  tin' Munnier  an.l  fail  of  |s.;i 
ho  assisted  in  oi^'anizin-  the  Xiiid  v-t'iiihth  UugiLncut  nf  X,mv  Ynrk 
Volunteers.  Owing  lo  \hf  siiddon  dlnr.s  nf  his  wife,  and  iior 
extremely  critical  (-(uiditiun.  lir  was  i-nni|ielli-d  for  a  tiiue  tn  remain 
at  homo.  In  July  of  the  fnlh.wing  vrar,  the  health  of  Uis  wife 
having  greatly  iniin-ovi'd.  he  dftoi'ininod  to  sacriKoe  all  personal 
interests  and  erdist  for  the  war.  He  informed  his  partner  of  his 
linr|iosc,  ami  arranged  his  ijujiiicss  ullnirs  ai;curdingly.     Soon  after 


Wh 


.  ami  [rnm  tbero  to  rrovi<ltiiio\  R.  ]..  wlicrxi  ]ii*  trx* 
1  iritc'j  uti  tb«  «ixu-cntl]  of  llflivh,  l^OH. 
■:•■':•  i.,  Viiv  Viirk,  arid  utiUftJ-I  tlielimno  of  KtutMii 
M  <'^i>tiii<!<'to<l  witli  itic  .^rulict  U.inu.- 
Viirlc  repruiciiUilivij.  l!«  lids  mtu- 
■■.fin  vpnra. 
ii,;  H.  'rirtww,  uf  Bro-iklyn-  TlicKhavu 
■  ■■i  Wurrcti. 

lOfM  lip  liM  <')d  Rnnjr  nuonfntlon*.     Hn  m  n  ni»mU<r 

..f  tlif  Hiirn-ii-Ji^  Kxpoditiim  and  Kinili  lAmiy  C'orp. 

{.••-X  who  Wont  to  MoniU  McQm;ror. 

:*  Dcnvml  GninL     Uo  wah  aiptM*  •xi 

,  uu  Uir  •ei'diith  from  ?  fo  1 1  *.  «., 


(y)F-   Wir.I.IAM  A.  .fONKS, 

l)i>ituljr  i 'tilk'uLur  iif  llio  (inii  uf  Ifuw  Yorl'.  Wim  (mni  tti  I  lie  Ixwii 
<>(  L'lDciutoi',  rsiiaiiu,  on  Sf|i4otiil>tr  'iH,  IKSi,  ]il»  fmitur  bclm;  iii 
tW  tiino  a  oUiKMi  vf  tlio  t'nitcKi  StMoi  aitil  «  retjctent  nf  8t  K.i\t-' 
ni'iei- 
Tl- 
nilh" 


"giiiilwi   nfijiimiiniHCb          On    111*   iirnvut   in   a.^iuu"  \  mtt    cr 
(l.i-    hCo1,li>   ;.r,.i|!vi!\/-;ni.|   .:H'iTl!.M  N:,>^..,i:.,i    FiU m-    I 

; •■  \v,.it...,  ^;;...  i,4>t  ..itr ..I  I II ■]■  ,,.  n;. 

llMV    ..I    H.-illW.  .:,ii.l    |.f..W|r    t|>.'    t.t.JlV    .i(    t.v-      ....-.■M^.-. 

M.t..])..|)i.,.  Iiwri..  rt.*iiii  .tilltlli«Ji,«  ■"  N.  .    1..H.     I    on-. 

-tt'  ikiMl...  ,,  ,iil  iUii-.iI.4fi.im-iih|-ill  nv  III)'  l.i.f  hMiuHiV  Ii 


I'n-V    .il>.   I  H.c. 


l  IVW  .llVM  ;iM'l.t<  tia<ll<l|IM)i..  t<v 

IWii    v-iir- 111    |iri|rin'niy  fill    "itltfi, 
|i|V.llli»tlltr  Mi'llRvitimitus  M'.rii  i.',li.>i.i|  iH'it  •<•! 
iiriil  Ilii:  f.iriM.T,>('..,ii.^i  ^Mu  uit..nA"U.'A.     Ik 

iiiifil  rill"  1 .J.itn:  "1)1  il'  'iir'  \v,[ts     i'l  il"  -in I'  "'.1  t.ui  II 

Iii.ih.I^i.hI  II.  of^..„iViie  t:„.  Mtim.'....j£l('i|  V..-:i t  :i  S.  .i 

V„iu..k.in..     'Hu-r  i'>  il'i-  ^^"1<(>'<''  i"'ii'-  '    wli,.,  .11 

CXflVllicIv  I'ninvil  r..ti.|iiii,<i,  llC  VVfl-  .v.iillvi  |.ni  |.ir '(  MHir  i  ..' 

at  1,.,..     I.I  .hiU  Mf  il,.  („ii,„vi.,L>  v.n>,  t|„.  I,,.,).'  ...1  :.: 

li^ivi-iir  j->t.(.ih    linY'iivi'-L  !..■  .i,nni,|i!i'it    r,.      fii-    ill    \» 

ilir.'i'i.,-t^  iuk! 'uiiliri  l>.r  iliii  Witr.     Hi' mro'iui  ;  Id*  uiriK^f 
imriiH-.-,  iiii.l  ,n'M,i^-,..l  liUi.ii.i.ic,s>H''ii;i^.im.iill|.-jl..       i^u.u 
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COLONEL   WILLIAM  JONES. 
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tilis  an  old  class-mate,  the  late  Major  Win.  D.  Brennan,  visited  liis 
home  in  Malone,  and  after  a  brief  interview  the  two  entered 
Jnstiee  Allen's  office  and  were  sworn  into  the  service  as  privates, 
on  September  5,  1862.  To«j^etlier  they  commenced  raising  a  com- 
pany, and  within  ten  days  secured  and  mustered  into  the  service 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  men.  Mr.  Jones  wtis  elected  Captain,  and 
liis  friend  Brennan  First  Lieutenant.  This  company  formed  a  part 
of  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-second  Kegiment  of  New  York 
Volunteers,  and  Captain  Jones  secured  a  place  in  the  line  as  I) 
Company.  He  went  witli  his  regiment  to  Washington  and  was  on 
duty  in  front  of  Washington  and  near  Fairfax  C.  II.,  during  the 
winter  of  1802-3.  His  rci^iment  was  subsequently  ordered  to 
Suffolkfand  he  took  part  in  the  defeat  of  Longstreet.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1863,  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  to  rein- 
force General  Gill  more.  Ca])tain  Jones  participated  in  all  tlie 
engagements  in  and  around  Cliarleston  harbor,  including  John, 
James,  and  Morris  islands.  In  April,  1864,  lie  returned  with  his 
regiment  to  Virginia,  and  took  ])art  in  the  b«attle8  of  Bermuda  iTun- 
dred,  Appomattox,  Drury's  Bluff,  also  the  engagements  in  front  of 
Petersburg,  including  the  Mine  Explosion.  lie  subsequently  took 
]>art  in  the  battles  of  Cold  Harbor,  (-hapin's  Farm,  and  Fort  Harri- 
son. At  the  later  engagement  Captains  Brennan  and  liansom,  of 
the  One  Hundred  and  Fort3^-second,  each  lost  a  leg,  and  Captain 
Hansom  died  soon  after.  Cai)tain  Jones  was  disabled  by  the  disloca- 
tion of  his  left  arm  at  the  elbow  and  sent  to  Iljimpton  Hospital. 
Having  already  served  for  two  years,  without  a  day's  absence  from 
his  command,  and  being  unfit  for  duty  he  applied  to  General 
Butler  for  leave  of  absence  to  visit  his  home.  This  was  at  first 
refused,  but  through  the  intercession  of  his  Colonel  (Curtis)  he 
finally  succeeded. 

Soon  after  his  return  he  was  commissioned  Major,  and  embarked 
on  the  steamer  Charles  Thomas,  which  sailed  from  Fortress  Monroe 
under  sealed  orders.  She  encountered  a  heavy  gale  off  Cape  Hatteras, 
and  in  order  to  lighten  her  and  prevent  her  from  foundering,  they 
were  compelled  to  throw  the  horses  overboard.  On  December  24 
they  reached  a  point  just  above  Fort  Fisher,  and  lay  off  shore 
awaiting  orders  to  disembark.  While  there  they  witnessed  the 
explosion  of  General  Butlers  *' powder  boat."  Soon  after  this,  by 
the  aid  of  surf  boats.  Major  Jones  succeeded  in  effecting  a  landing 
with  his  command,  and  deployed  across  Federal  Point.  The  tele- 
graph lines  were  cut,  in  order  to  prevent  communication  with 
Wilmington.  General  Curtis,  with  the  remainder  of  the  brigade, 
moved  down  near  the  Fort,  supported  by  a  heavy  fire  from 
Admiral  Porter's  fleet.  The  fort  could  doubtless  have  been  cap- 
tured, but  just  as  the  prize  was  within  their  grasp,  General  Butler 
ordered  the  troops  to  re-embark,  against  the  earnest  protest  of 
General  Curtis  and  his  officers.  The  expedition  returned  to 
Fortress  Monroe.  General  Butler  was  soon  after  relieved  from 
command,  and  General  Alfred  Terry  appointed  in  his  place,  with 
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instruutioiiH  to  return  iiniiiedtatol^  and  tako  Fort  Fialior,  Those 
Instriictioiis  wore  complied  with  to  the  lettor,  and  on  January  IS, 
I8tf5,  tit  3  o'clock  F.  M.,  tlie  advance  was  ordered,  Tiie  assault  was 
led  by  Oenerul  Ciirtiis'  brigade,  wliicli  iiieluded  liis  old  regiment, 
the  One  Hnndred  and  Forty-second  New  York,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent charge  will  never  be  forgotten  !iy  those  who  survived  the  ter- 
rible ordeal. 

After  six  honre'  of  hand-to-Iiand  lighting  Fort  Fisher  sorreii- 
dered.  Lientenant-Colonel  Barny,  who  coiimntuded  the  reciment, 
was  wounded,  and  Major  Jonoe  then  assumed  command.  He 
was  shortly  after  struck  in  the  HkIiI  leg  by  a  piece  of  fliiell  and 
knocked  down.  He  was  iielped  to  liis  feet  by  General  Curtis,  who 
was  soon  after  taken  from  the  field,  snpposed  to  be  mortally 
wiinuded,  but  subsequeutly  recovered,  and  was  immediately  pro- 
moted to  the  full  rank  of  Brigadier.  Fop  hie  gallantry  on  this 
occasion,  Major  Jones  was  soon  after  hrevetted  Lieu  tenant-Colonel, 
iind  for  a  time  was  in  command  of  the  garrison  at  Smithville,  N.  C, 
Ke  subsequently  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Wihningtou  ;  tlience 
moved  across  the  state  to  Goldsboro,  where  a  junction  was  formed 
with  the  forces  of  General  Sherman.  The  city  of  Raleigh  soon 
lifter  surrendered,  which  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  John- 
son's army.  Colonel  Jones  remained  with  his  regiment  until  it 
was  mustered  out  of  service  June  ",  1865.  He  was  offered  a 
commission  in  the  regular  army,  but  declined. 

In  May,  1679,  havmg  buried  his  wife,  and  mot  with  reverses  in 
business,  be  was  induced  to  accept  a  position  in  the  Naval  Oflice  of 
the   port   of    Xl'W  York.      He  aviis  soon  after  promoted    to   entry 
■   '  I',  f:  .    ;...-i(i.iii   of  IV|mty  Naval  Officer,  which 

■  ir  in;,'  lij(!  ;i(hiiiiiistralion  of  Adison  H. 
■  I'   I  ■    ■  ■  !!,  'ui-l  Sihir,  AV.  liiirt.     Colonel  Jones 
|i.;..if;   \  iMiKHllLvrnii  Jiily2o,  1S7S.    OuJIarcli 
pi'oiinjted  to   the   position  of  Deputy  Collector  of 
the  ITith  of  the  same  montii  w!is  assitriied  to  duty 
Uion,  whic'li  include?;  the  I  nited  States 


clerk,  iind 

fosition  he  111 
,atliii,  Hon.  . 
was  made  Spc 
1,  1879,  he  \\ 
the  port,  and 

as  Chief  of  the  Eighth  Ili 
I'ublic  Stores  and  A| 
most    iuiportant    and    <:.  ''  i     '      " 

with  the  i-ollection  "i' 
ability.  No  one  m'Iio  Ij.l-  ■.\:r  ii.liil  iIj-  p 
confidenec  and  resjJL-ct  of  ihu  wliuiu  iiLuif 
greater  extent  than  Colonel  Joni-s.  His  1 
several  brunches  ccnncctL-il  with  the  Ciistm 
ined  him  with  everv  dL-paitmciit  mul  ivml 
pen-sable  to  the  <iiiv-eriiiiient.  His  sevii.il  |.iMirjiiti..iis  Imm-  l.e<'n 
justly  earned,  and  he  li:i.s  ke|>t  iiim.-eil'  >.'iilirrlv  ;d...,f    |V,,ni    polities. 

Ill    llic    I..':.    ■    '■' :■   or""  the  wealthy  iiierehant.      While  exactiiia: 

tiie   -I';.   .        .  ;.    :ii>ii   to  duty  from  his  several  subordinates,   he 
eiljov-  fii''  !■  '"iiiidiiiee  and  eateeiu  to  a  in.arkcd  extent. 
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SERGEANT  WILLIAM  H.  KERR 

Was  born  in  Edentown,N.  J.,  on  tlie  sixth  of  June,  1840.  Previous 
to  the  war  he  removed  to  Colebrook,  Litchfield  county.  Conn. 

On  tlie  twenty  second  of  July,  1861,  lie  was  mustered  in  as  private 
of  Company  I,  Fifth  Connecticut  Volunteers,  for  three  years.  His 
regiment  was  attached  to  the  First  Division,  First  Brigade,  Twelfth 
Army  Corps,  subsequently  consolidated  with  the  Eleventh,  forming 
the  Twentieth  Army  Corps. 

He  participated  in  the  battles  of  Winchester  and  Cedar  Mountain. 
At  the  latter  place  he  was  wounded  by  a  shot  through  the  neck,  and 
confined  in  the  hospital  for  three  months.  He  afterwards  took  part 
in  the  battles  of  Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg,  in  1863.  After 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg  his  regiment  was  sent  west  with  Hooker's 
army,  and  participated  in  all  the  engagements  leading  to  and  follow- 
ing the  capture  of  Dallas  and  Atlanta,  including  the  battles  of  Res- 
acca  and  Peach  Tree  Creek.  He  accompanied  Sherman  in  his 
march  to  the  sea,  and  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Oversboro  and  Bur- 
tonville,  and  several  small  engagements  resulting  finally  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Savannah,  Ga.  He  continued  with  the  Twentieth  Army 
Corps  in  its  northward  march,  participating  in  the  battles  of  Golds- 
boro  and  Raleigh,  and  resulting  finally  in  the  surrender  of  Johnson's 
army. 

He  was  mustered  out  as  Sergeant  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  the  19th 
of  July,  1865. 

In  1866  he  married  Jennie  A.  La  Rue,  of  New  York.  They  have 
had  two  children,  both  deceased. 


HENRY  W.  KNIGHT 

Was  born  in  England  in  1847.  His  father  died  when  he  was  an 
infant.  In  company  with  his  mother  he  left  England  for  Quebec 
in  1855;  her  death  occurring  soon  after,  he  was  left  an  orphan 
among  strangers,  dependent  on  the  "cold  charities  of  the  world." 
He  was  "bound  out"  to  live  with  a  farmer  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  who  promised  to  educate,  clothe  and  feed  the  boy,  but  he 
went  to  protest  on  all  his  promises ;  he  didn't  send  him  to  school, 
he  clothed  him  with  his  own  cast-off  clothing,  and  Henry  looked 
more  like  a  scare-crow  than  a  living  boy.  So  far  as  food  was  con- 
cerned, the  only  way  he  could  get  enough  to  eat  was  by  keeping 
awake  until  the  family  had  retired  and  were  asleep,  then  to  creep 
down  stairs  and  help  himself  to  what  he  could  find  in  the  cupboard. 
After  two  years  of  this  kind  of  treatment  he  ran  away,  and  kept 
"running"  till  he  reached  Biddeford,  Me.,  where,  at  the  age  of 


twelve,  lie  coitimefiewl  to  "  paddln  hia  oH*n  caiioe."  lie  worked  as  a 
[niiiter's  "devil"  in  tlie  office  of  the  Union  andJovrnal  of  Eidde- 
lord,  and  in  Novcuiljcr,  l8tJ2,  wlicii  not  qtiite  Eixteon  jesra  of  age, 
he  ciiiistod  as  privutc  in  Company  S.  Seventh  Regiment  Maine  Vol- 
nntoora.  Me  twii'ticipnted  in  Bovprnl  engngements.  and  on  Muv  a. 
lS6y,  nt  tilt!  Iialtto-of  CiianwIIoisvilU',  was  twice  woimded.  Itithc 
latter  part  of  1S0±  ho  was  tniiisfcirfi  lo  tlie  Vutt-niii  Jteserve 
Corps,  and  wae  on  duty  at  tlii'  w.w  I)i'|>iirtjrn>i)t  in  Waslutigtoii  on 
the  niglit  of  I'rceidunt  Lincohi's  ;i,->:i,-!-iji:ilinri,  lie  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  tiifi  scenes  of  lh;tt  oviMitfii!  nij;lit.  Mr  Knifjht  w;is 
mustered  ont  of  service  nnder  ajjecial  order  of  tlie  Seerrtary  of 
Wai-,  .Inly  5,  18tJ5. 

On  May  5,  1861',  lie  inan-ied  Ti-omu  O.  Taylor,  of  Cinoinnuti,  O. 
Tltoy  linvo  tiiree  ehitdren,  namely,  (ilenna,  Gmcoiind  Henry. 

^(r.  Knight  has  been  for  a  nnmher  of  ycai-s  connected  with  one 
'if  tlio  largest  book  publishing  hoiiaes  in  tlie  conntry.  His  residence 
is  ill  Urooklyii. 

He3  is  one  uf  the  most  useful  eoinraditx  of  l".  S.  Grant  Post.  In 
every  enterprise  connected  with  the  I'oat  retiiiiring  brains  and  money 
lie  is  an  important  factor.  lie  was  cliainnan  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  confer  with  Colonel  Grant  at  Monnt  McGregor  rela- 
tive to  the  Bolection  of  a  "  Guard  of  Honor"  to  take  charge  of  the 
remains  of  (iericral  Grant.  Mr.  Knight  formed  one  of  the  "Guard 
of  Honor,"  and  remained  at  his  poat  dav  and  night,  except  the 
'brief  intermissions  recjuired  for  food  anu  rest,  until  the  hist  sad 
ritea  were  performed  on  August  S,  and  the  body  placed  in  its  final 
resting  place  at  Riverside. 
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■J^tii  of  Au-u-i,  |m;-.'.  I,,,  idli.tr.l  a-  uriviit,. -ill  ComiMMv  .\,.Oiic 
iluiidred  and  Thiriy  iiiiiMi  Ji.-izimi'i.r  N'cw  Vurk  VuJiiiitua-s.  II,. 
parrieiiiated  in  the  -swutid  ImlllL-  .if  Williamsbnfg,  lialtimore  Tn.s- 
Hoiuls,  ilultniii-sKridci-.Ch^iHcsCitv  Court.  Iluuse,  l!eni)ii.ia  Ilnij. 
dnM,  <'liuirli.  Swin  CrLrli,  ArmwHc-ld.  Drurv's  lilntf.  I'roetorV- 
Cruek,  Fi.rt  l):ii-]in<.'.  f>,].l  Harbor,  IVti-rsburg,  Mine  ENploMon. 
('Iiupin'sl'unii,  I'l.rt  liLinihaui,  Fair  Daks,  imd  capture  of  Uic!nn..nd. 
Mr.  Keyiuer  was  nni^stered  out  of  tlie  service  as  Coriioriil  -hine  lH, 

I  si;.-., 

lie  remnved  to  Brooklyn,  X.  V.,  and  Eubscqnently  eiigiiged 
in  tlie  buwiness  of  honsc  framing.  Ho  is  well  known  among  the 
leading  builders  and  contractio's,  who  a]i|>rcciate  his  skill  a*  a  work- 
maii  ami  iioii'.ir  him  for  liis  inlei'ritv  and  honest  dealing.      ■ 
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In  1858  be  married  Miss  Maria  Weeks,  since  deceased.  In  1869 
he  married  Miss  Sopliia  Taylor,  of  Brooklyn,  lie  has  six  living 
cliildren,  viz.:  Rebecca  C,  Samuel  W.,  William  M.,  Florence  E., 
Perry  W.,  and  Mary  M.  lie  lost  one  child  about  a  year  since, 
named  George,  Jr.,  a  promising  youth  of  twenty-four  years. 

Although  a  man  of  limited  means,  he  is  generous  and  sympathetic 
in  his  nature,  and  delights  in  doing  good  and  in  seeking  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  his  fellow  men.  He  is  a  member  of  Ezel  Lodge, 
No.  732,  F.  and  A.  M.  He  is  also  a  mcm])er  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Thirty -ninth  Regiment  Veteran  Association. 

Mr.  Keymer  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  Post  327.  He 
was  appointed  one  of  the  "Relief  Guard"  while  the  remains  of 
(Jeneral  Grant  lay  in  state  at  Albany,  and  reniained  on  duty  until 
the  body  w\as  deposited  in  its  temporary  resting  place  at  Riverside 
Park.  He  composed  one  of  the  thirteen  that  were  on  guard  the 
night  previous  to  the  funeral.  His  ])ortrait  is  shown  in  Group  4, 
''Guard  of  Honor."' 


(LVPTAIN  P.  FRANK  KINSLEY 

Was  born  in  Manchester,  N.  IL,  October  6,  1840.  His  maternal 
grandfather  took  part  in  the  war  of  1812.  After  completing  his 
education  in  the  schools  of  his  native  city.  Captain  Kinsley  removed 
to  Boston,  and  when  the  war  broke  out  was  engaged  in  the  mercan- 
tile business. 

July  13,  1862,  he  enlisted  as  ])rivate  in  Company  D,  Twenty- 
third  regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteer,  for  three  years.  He 
joined  the  regiment  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  and  took  part  in  the  several 
engagements  which  occurred  in  that  locality,  notably  those  of 
Kingston,  AVhitehall  and  Goldsboro.  He  afterwards  went  with  his 
regiment  to  South  Carolina,  and  was  detailed  for  special  duty  at 
General  Hickman's  headquarters.  On  August  14,  1863,  he  was 
commissioned  First  Lieutenant,  and  assigned  duty  in  the  Thirty- 
sixth  Regiment  U.  S.  C.  T.  He  was  promoted  Captain  Julv  22, 
1S64. 

He  returned  to  Virginia  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Newmar- 
ket Heights,  the  capture  of  Fort  Harrison  and  the  siege  of  Peters- 
burg. He  remained  in  front  of  Richmond  until  its  capitulation. 
He  subsemiently  removed  to  Texas,  and  was  assigned  duty  in  the 
Ordnance  I)epartment  on  the  staff  of  General  Clark,  then  on  the 
Ilio  Grande.  After  General  Clark  was  mustered  out  of  service, 
Captain  Kinsley  was  ordered  to  Galveston  in  charge  of  the  Ord- 
nance Department,  where  he  remained  until  October,  1866.  He 
was  mustered  out  of  service  November  20,  1866, 


ll;ia  Ion;;  iiuoii  uiie  of  the  |)roiiiincnl.  citizens  of  Brooklyn.  The 
appoiiitmentH  of  liis  home  on  the  corner  of  Bedford  avenue  aud  Ross 
Btreet  iu  tho  Kustern  District,  are  mBgnilioent,  including  a  combined 
miisi«  room  iind  art  gullerv,  uneqnalod  in  tlie  city,  if  not  in  tlie 
coniitry.  Hero  imvo  l)Oi'n  given  roi^jptioiiH,  like  the  one  cointnotno- 
riitod  in  thia  vohnne,  to  noted  tnibliu  iniin  ;  to  tlie  Bishops  of  the 
Mothodist  Church ;  to  artists  of  renown,  etc.;  and  here  have  been 
held  various  mcotin^  uf  tlio  luading  men  of  the  city,  in  furtherance 
of  important  public  measures.  The  numbers  that  have  been  gatli- 
ei-od  upon  these  occasions  liave  been  greater  tlian  could  perhnps  be 
accommodated  in  any  other  private  residence  in  the  city. 

For  twenty  years  past  Mr.  Knapp  has  been  prominently  ideiitiliud 
with  tho  Insurance  interests  of  the  country — for  tho  last  fifteen 
years  as  President  of  tlje  Metropolitan  Life  Insnrance  Company,  of 
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tliiity-five  years  he  has  been  ; 
-~  iif  the  Major  &  Kuapp  Litlio- 
Im-'  has  been  interested  in   the 
■  1-    institutions,  in  b.inks,  trust 
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lit  and  intliii 


tial  part. 

lie  has  furthermore  tnken  spcciiLl  interest  in  all  matters  relating 
to  the  Grand  Army,  and  out  of  his  desire  to  perpetuate  tho  record 
ii[  the  noble  men,  wIlo  in  the  hour  of  peril  risked  all  for  the  integ- 
rity and  perpetnity  of  the  I'nioii,  has  grown  the  willingness  with 
wliieli  hit  has  offered  to  -serve  tliem  in  any  mauTier  his  time  aTid 
oppoi'tunitics  "■oulil  permit,  of  whieli  the  event  here  recorded  is 
hiUasim'Ieilhi^tratin,!. 
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CAPTAIN  MORTIMER  LIVINGSTON 

Was  born  in  Dellii,  Delaware  Co,,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  Jannary, 
1837.  He  is  connected  with  the  Livingstons,  of  Livingston  Manor, 
one  of  tlie  oldest  and  most  prominent  families  in  the  State.  lie  re- 
moved with  his  parents  to  New  York,  when  a  child,  and  was  educated 
in  the  best  private  schools  in  the  city.  His  military  education  was 
acquired  while  a  member  of  the  famoife  Seventh  Regiment.  In 
February,  1862,  he  enlisted  as  private  in  Company  I,  Fourteenth , 
Regiment  New  York  Heavy  Artillery,  for  three  years.  He  partici- 
])ated  in  the  "Seven  Days'  Fight,"  the  battles  of  Antietam,  Freder- 
icksburg, Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg  [he  lost  a  brother  in  the  latter 
engagement].  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  Bloody  Angle,  North  Anna, 
Ijcthesda  Church,  Cold  Harbor,  Tolopotomy  and  siege  of  Peters- 
burg. In  July,  1864,  he  was  transferred  to  the  One  Hundred  and 
Third  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers,  and  commissioned  Captain. 
He  accompanied  Sheridan  in  his  march  up  the  Shenandoah  V  alley, 
and  took  part  in  the  several  skermishes  and  engagements  incident 
thereto. 

On  the  twcnt3'-second  of  February,  1865,  he  re  enlisted  and  was 
attached  to  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Regiment  New  York  Vet- 
erans. He  was  soon  after  detailed  in  charge  of  Barracks  B  at  Hart's 
Island  and  remained  there  until  mustered  out  of  service.  May  1, 
1865. 

In  1863,  he  married  Miss  Maria  Carter,  of  New  York.  They  have 
six  children,  viz. :  Francis  G.,  Morgan  Lewis,  Katherine  M,  Robert 
J.,  Edward  M.  and  Harold  M. 

In  November,  1866,  he  was  appointed  clerk  in  the  warehouse 
department  of  the  New  York  Naval  Office.  He  has  since  been  pro- 
moted through  the  several  grades  to  entry  clerk. 

He  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  Post  327.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  War  Veterans,  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y. 

Captain  Livingston  served  bs  a  member  of  the  Relief  Guard, 
during  the  Grant  obsequies  from  11  p.  m.,  on  the  sixth  of  August, 
to  2  p.  M.  on  the  seventh. 


CAPTAIN  ALBERT  B.  LINDSLEY 

Was  born  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  on  the  twentieth  of  October,  1829. 
He  removed  to  Brooklyn  in  1845. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  August,  1862,  he  enlisted  as  private  in  G 
Company,  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-eighth  Regiment  New  York 
Volunteers,  for  three  years;  he  was  soon  after  promoted  orderly 
sergeant.     On  the  eleventh  of  December  following,  he  was  com- 
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miEfiioiieO  Second  Lieiitcnnnt,  and  on  tlie  iirat  of  August,  l.S(!3,  lie 
was  promoted  First  Lieutenant,  He  was  commissioned  Captain  of 
Company  H  March  17,  180."),  but  lie  was  not  miietereii.  He  was  in  tlie 
Second  Division  Eighteenth  Army  Corps,  enlisetiiiently  consolidated 
with  the  Tenth,  forming  the  Twenty-fourth  Corps.  He  took  jwrt 
in  several  engagements  on  the  James  river,  notably  that  of  Chapin'e 
Farm.  Lieutenant  Lindsley  wns  most  of  the  time  on  detached  eer- 
vice,  acting  as  Engineer  of  the  Brigade.  After  the  consolidaliou  of 
the  Eighteenth  and  Tenth  witii  the  Twenty  fourth  Army  Corps,  iiis 
First  Division  was  transferred  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He 
enbseqnently  took  ])art  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Petersburg.  Fort 
Gregg  was  captured  by  tlie  First  Division,  with  which  Lieutenant 
Lindsley  was  connected.  The  same  Division  led  the  advance  in  tho 
pursuit  of  Lee,  and  engaged  him  at  Ilceve's  Station,  and  was  present  at 
the  surrender  of  IjCc's  army  at  Appomattox.  Captain  Lindsley  wiia 
mustered  out  of  service  at  Richmond,  Va.,  June  ;!0,  1S65. 

He  returned  to  Brooklyn,  and  not  long  after  established  the  sasli 
and  blind  business  wliich  ho  has  since  continued. 

In  1850,  he  married  Surah  Ann  White,  of  Brooklyn.  They  have 
four  children,  viz.:  Charles  A.,  Clara  A.,  Cornelia  A.  and  Kobert  W, 

The  grandfather  of  Captain  Lindsley  whs  a  Miijor  of  Engineers 
in  the  war  of  the  Uevolution.  His  father  was  an  otlicer  and  his 
uncle  was  Captain  in  the  Morristown  Rangcre  in  the  war  of  1S13, 


CAPTAIN  THOMAS  J.  LINNEKIN 

W:is  born  in  Boolh  Bay,  itc,  on  the  second  of  March,  i^'-VZ,  where 
he  resided  iiutil  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  when  lie  engaged  in  a 
seafaring  life. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  July,  lisCd,  while   iu  command   of  tlie 


sehoiii 


and 
a  C 


k'Ctur,  on  a 
,  l.vlli,.  ivbulc 
I  i.,  N..«-l>E-ni 


age  from  Philadelphia  to  Matan- 
uiserGoi'don  {Captain  Lock  wood) 
X.  C,  where  he  was  tried  before 
1.  He  WHS  offered  great  induce- 
ment i- (m  jHiii  iin-  (  ..jih-ik'iviti'  servife  a.*  a  blockade  runner,  but 
declined.  '  Hl-  Mib^,M|iH.iillv  TiiaJe  his  w;iv  noHli  in  a  small  row  boat. 
(.)n  the  fourth  ..f  Au-uM.'  I^iH.  \u-  bnuVdo.l  the  TI.  S.  sloop-of-war 
Savannah,  otT  ( )iv-nri  liiki.  \.  C,  .■lud  took  her  mail  to  I'biUidei- 
phia,  arriving  tliLTc  on  tlic  sixtli  of  August.  He  proceeded  imme- 
diately to  Washington  with  valuable  information,  and  olferuil  his 
services  to  the  govcrnmeut.  On  the  sixtcfiith  of  August,  ISCl,  he 
was  commissioned  Actiiii'-  ^fi-'fr  -t:  t'.f  r,  "^  \;;-v,  r.m]  ordered  to 
the  U.  S.  steamer  Cuiiii' ■  '      ■    '  "-     ";_r  blaster  and 

Coast  Pilot.     Oil  t]t<-  r  ■■         ■   ..     ■  ^  \~''-2,  he  took 

command  of  the  U.  S.  -n  ■■..  .■  i  i;  r'-  i-.       (  i,i  i  'i-  until,  eleventh 
and  twelfth  of  December,  liu  itarticijiati^d  in  the  battle  of  Freder- 
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icksburg  in  an  engagement  with  the  shore  batteries  on  the  Rappa- 
hannock river.  He  was  subsequently  made  senior  officer  of  Station 
II,  Potomac  Flotilla,  where  he  remained  until  September,  1863.  On 
the  thirtietJi  of  May,  1863,  he  commanded  an  expedition  to  Tappa- 
hannock,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  a  large  amount  of  stores 
and  provisions  belonging  to  the  Confederate  government.  The  expe- 
dition consisted  of  the  Currituck,  Anaeostia,  Satellite  and  Primrose. 
The  landing  party  were  protected  by  the  fire  from  the  gunboats,  and 
succeeded  in  destroj'ing  a  large  amount  of  property. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  June,  1863,  he,  with  his  command,  covered 
the  crossing  of  Kilpatrick's  cavalry  on  the  Rappahannock  river. 
During  Lee's  invasion  of  Pennsylvania,  Captain  Linnekin  was 
ordered  with  the  Currituck  to  Havre  du  Grace,  for  the  protection  of 
that  place  and  of  the  ferry-boat.  The  rebel  cavalry  was  driven  back 
by  the  fire  from  the  Currituck ;  this  at  the  time  was  the  only  rail- 
road communication  open  between  Washington  and  Kew  York. 

On  the  eighth  of  November,  1863,  Captain  Linnekin  was  appointed 
executive  officer  of  the  Receiving  Ship  Ohio,  at  Boston,  where  he 
remained  for  over  six  months,  when  he  applied  for  active  service,  and 
was  ordered  to  New  Orleans.  July  22, 1864,  he  was  ordered  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  V.  S.  gunboat  Tallahatchie,  stationed  on  Lakes  Pont- 
chartrain  and  Maurepas,  La.,  also  Mississippi  Sound.  On  the 
twenty-first  of  March,  1865,  he  w\ns  ordered  to  convoy  transports 
with  15,000  troops  up  Fish  River,  Alabama,  his  vessel  having  been 
made  the  flag  ship  for  the  occasion,  with  Admiral  Thatcher  and 
General  Canby  on  board.  He  was  ordered  to  report  with  his  vessel 
to  the  commanding  officer  in  front  of  Spanish  Fort,  in  Mobile  Bay, 
where  he  was  under  tire  for  nearly  three  weeks,  night  and  day.  After' 
the  capture  of  Mobile,  he  was  ordered,  with  other  officers,  to  escort 
some  20,000  troops  up  the  Alabama  river  to  Selma.  During  the 
trip  he  had  frequent  engagements  with  the  enemy.  About  the  nine- 
teenth of  July,  1865,  he  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  U.  S. 
Ship  Fearnot. 

lie  was  honorably  discharged,  with  the  thanks  of  the  Department, 
on  the  ninth  of  December,  1865. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  February,  1878,  he  married  Miss  Selena 
A.  Cranston,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Captain  Linnekin  formed  one  of  the  Relief  Guard  that  went  up 
to  Mt.  McGregor  during  the  Grant  obse<[uie8,  and  was  on  duty 
while  the  remains  lay  in  state  at  Albany,  and  at  the  City  Hall, 
New  York.     He  also  accompanied  them  to  Riverside. 

The  father  of  Captain  Linnekin  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812. 


liluGKAI'lJlC 


SERGEANT  JOHN  LOWE 

Was  born  in  Ireland  on  tlie  twentj-liftli  of  November,  1837 
came  to  America  in  1S59,  and  for  a  time  resided  in  New'York  City. 

On  the  fiftli  of  September,  1S59,  lie  joined  tlie  United  States 
Army  ne  private,  and  was  assigned  to  Battery  F  Tliird  United  States 
Artillery.  He  i-emained  witji  this  battery  niitil  I'"cbriiary  S,  1867, 
At  the  hcenkirig  ont  of  the  war,  be  was  stationed  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe. Up  to  August,  1864,  he  was  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  took  part  iu  the  battles  of  Malvern  Hill,  Fredericks hurp,  Chan- 
cel lorsvillo,  Gettysburg,  Hanover  C.  H„  Ashland,  White  House, 
Wiiiehestor,  Front  Royal,  Keamcyville,  Shepardstown  and  Sinitli- 
h'eld.  At  the  close  of  the  war  ho  was  sent  to  Fort  Independence, 
Boston  Ilai'lKir,  where  he  was  discharged  as  orderly  sergeant,  Feb- 
ruary 8,  18ti7,  ilia  term  of  service  having  expired.  For  his  fitlelity 
and  courage  he  received  the  highest  eommetidations  from  hia  com- 
manding otlleur,  and  though  serving  only  as  a  non-commissioned 
(iffienr,  he  left  a  record  of  wliicli  lie  has  just  reason  to  feel  proud. 

in  18(17,  ho  married  Catherine  Cadden,  of  Brooklyn.  They  have 
B?x  children,  viz, ;  Robert  Edward,  John,  Emma,  Edward,  Mary  and 
Jennie. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  September,  1H72,  he  was  appointed  patrolman 
in  the  Brooklyn  Police  Department.  He  was  promoted  ronndetnaii 
April  15,  1881,  and  sergeant  Juno  1»,  ISSi. 


W»s  b 


A|-(irsTrs   l.ll'I'ITT 

ini  in  ChiUluiiii.  Cuhiiiiliia  <'niiuty,  Xew  York,  on  June  .">, 
His  I'iirly  life  wiis  ^|hL■llt  mi  tlio  I'ann.  Fur  tiirce  vcars  nrc- 
.  the  w;ir  be  fi.linwcd  tl.L-  ^ua  iu  tlie  Ka.-t  India  trat'lo. 
utuher.  IS'U.  be  eiili.tud  in  tlie  I'jiited  States  Navy  ns 
,■  se;iin;iii.  He  wiis  as^.iglled  to  (lie  siiip  I'uwJiattan.'niuI 
er  traiisferruil  t.,  the  Key.t.nie  .^iale.  wiiieb  was  urdered  mi 
•:   eMiiiiiiis^-ioii    in    |>ui'>iiit  .if   tbr   n.I.i/I    |nivaU>er  Siiiiipter. 

i  afl,.rw;inl   attached    to   the   S \r:.,i,il.-    S,|iiiidron  ;iii,l 

1   in  hinckadin-  the  coast  nl*   1-|..  ■    :    ,      i-    ni  (iuor-ia. 

tiii-ed  tiieM;l,n,",„er   IH\ieniri!,,     \.     i.(    .:.    ih.i  cn;,,^t,      Mr. 

w:i.  j.l- I  .  i:  I.. .:-■.!  ..f   the  r:,].HiM-.i   s.->-,  \  nii.l   iTliinied  in 

^lli;M^  '  .'  ■         ■■       :  ■■    tl.civ   ill  Ai.nl.  iM'd.      II,.  wi,.  s,,.,n 


He 


'iiii'li 


lifte 


sent  t*!  co-operate  "illi  Mil 'Irll.ni".-;  aniiy  on  the  .lames  River  and 
convey  the  mails.  Sin'  w.i-  i-cii.-raiitly  exposed  to  the  tire  of  tlie 
filiarpshontei-ri  statioiicil  :iliin^'  tin  banks  nf  the  river.  She  was 
afterwards  attached  to  tlie  Suuili  AlLmtic  Si"juadron  and  ordered  to 
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St.  John's  River,  Fla.,  where  she  had  several  engagements  with  the 
shore  batteries.  She  was  ordered  from  there  to  join  the  sqnadron  in 
Cliarleston  harbor,  w^here  she  took  part  in  tlie  bombardment  of  Forts 
Sumter  and  Moultrie  and  other  fortifications  in  the  harbor.  She 
was  afterwards  ordered  to  Philadelpliia  for  repairs,  and  tlience  to 
Warsaw  Sound,  Ga.,  where  she  participated  in  the  capture  of  the 
rebel  ram  Atlanta,  which  proved  a  valuable  prize  to  the  captoi*s, 
Mr.  Lippitt' sharinff  with  others  the  division  of  the  prize  money. 
Owing  to  ill  health  he  soon  after  resigned.  Subsequently  the 
Cimmerone  captured  the  steamer  Jupiter,  and  Mr.  Lippitt  returned 
on  her  to  Philadelphia. 

In  1875  he  removed  to  Brooklyn.  For  the  last  ten  yeai*s  he  has 
been  connected  w^ith  the  lumber  and  planing  mill  known  as  the 
Phoenix. 

Mr.  Lippitt  was  one  of  the  thirteen  members  of  the  "Relief 
Guard  "  who  guarded  the  remains  of  General  Grant  while  lying  in 
state  at  the  Capitol  in  Albany  and  at  the  City  Hall,  New  York. 
He  is  represented  in  Group  4  of  portraits,  composed  of  the  members 
who  guarded  the  remains  on  the  night  before  the  funeral.  He, 
with  his  comrades  of  Post  327,  followed  them  to  their  final  resting 
place  on  the  8th  of  August. 


LIEUTENANT  AVM.  L.  LUDLUM 

Was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  March  15,  1835.  Previous 
to  the  war  he  was  engaged  in  business  in  Richmond  County. 

On  August  21,  18()2,  he  enlisted  as  private  in  Company  B,  One 
Hundred  and  Thirty -second  Regiment  New  York  Infantry  Volun- 
teers, for  three  years.  He  was  promoted  through  the  several  grades 
of  non-commissioned  officers  from  Corporal  to  Sergeant- Major,  and 
in  1864  Avas  Acting  Second  Lieutenant  in  command  of  the  com- 
pany. In  May,  1805,  he  was  commissioned  First  Lieutenant,  but 
never  mustered. 

He  was  engaged  with  his  regiment  much  of  the  time  on  outpost 
duty  and  scouting.  He  took  part  in  the  fight  at  Bachelor's  Creek, 
February  1, 180-1',  Jackson's  Mill,  N.  C,  July  21  and  22, 1864,  South- 
west Creek,  December  11,  1864,  Ivinston,  N.  (-.,  March  8,  9  arid  10, 
1865,  and  on  March  12,  1865,  was  appointed  Acting  Adjutant. 

In  the  retreat  from  Bachelor's  Creek,  February  1, 1864,  Ludlum 
(then  First  Sergeant  of  (company  B),  wuth  twenty-five  others  as  rear 
guard,  was  cut  olf  from  the  regiment  and  obliged  to  keep  up  a  run- 
ning light  for  nearly  three  miles  to  Trent  Road,  which  he  reached 
with  a  loss  of  one  corporal  and  three  privates.  Mr.  Ludlum  was 
mustered  out  of  service  on  June  29,  1865. 

In  1858  he   married  Miss  Emma  Miller,  of   Stapleton,  Stateu 
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lelaiid.  Tliej  have  eiglit  children,  Sarali  W.,  Rebecca  M.,  Winiaiii 
II..  Ciirriu  C,  Maggie  P.,  Mjra  T.  and  Susie  M. 

On  FebniaiT  i».  1S70,  ha  wna  appointed  in  the  Appraiser's 
Dennrtinont,  ^ew  York  Cugtum  House,  and  has  since  twice  passed 
oivil  eorvice  oxamiiiations  for  promotion,  each  time  standing  No,  1 
in  tlic  cliise. 

Ho  was  formerly  a  member  of  Post  Xo.  71  (disbanded),  of  Ricli- 
niond  County.  lie  was  a  charter  member  of  Post  327.  He  served 
nil  the  lielief  (iuard  while  the  remains  of  General  Grant  lay  in 
Btato  at  Albany  on  August  i,  from  11  p.  m.  to  2  a.  m.  of  the  5tli, 
at  the  City  Hiill,  New  York,  Augnst  H,  from  a  to  5  i\  m.,  and  on 
the  8th  from  '2  to  5  a.  m.  He  uccumpaiiied  tlio  remains  to  River- 
side Park. 


FRANK  E.  MILLER  ^j 

Was  horn  in  Ilungiiry,  Jniie  :i7,  1^3.5.  IIi-  cfiim;  tu  America  in 
18.1 7. 

On  Doeeniher  2,  1&G-2,  he  enlisted  in  Company  B,  First  New 
York  (Lincoln)  Cavalry.  He  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Bunker 
Hill,  "Winchester.  Fisher's  Tlill,  Brown's  Gap,  Piedmont,  Monnt 
Jackson,  Cedar  Creek,  Nineveh,  Five  Forks,  and  a  nnmber  of 
skirmishes.  At  the  battle  of  Five  Forks  lie  was  in  eomniand  of 
Gen.  Koppart'a  headqnartors.  During  the  latter  engagement  he 
was  seriously  wonnduil  and  sent  to  the  hospital,  whore  he  I'l'niained 
until    lie  Wii-i  nuijti'i'ed  out  of  herviw,  in  July.  ISO.".. 

In  1^71  ho  marriL'd  Mary  E.  Olvany,  of  ^'ew  York  City.  They 
hiivi'  t'liiii'  uhildrc'ii,  viz.:     Josephine.  Rita,  Frances,  and  Rasa. 

lie  wns  niie  uf  tilt-  charter  mL-nihL-r>  of  Post  ;127.  lie  wa.s 
;ip|K,ink-<l  mi  the  IJniiit  Relief  Gii;inl.  nrul  served  ;it  Albauv 
AiiL'Ust  4  iiiid  .'i,  mill  ;\t  Now  York, 


I.OCJvWOOD  R.  JIAY 

Was  born  at  Fairfield.  Herkimer  Connty,  N.  Y.,  on  the  twenty-first 
of  August.  1S39.  He,  was  eiliicated  at  the  common  pehool.  and 
aeadeniy  at  tli;it  pl'M'f,  :••.)']  tT;-,-!;!  ■^^■hiTril  for  a  nnmber  of  years. 

He  onteroil  i'  ■       '  >   '  ■   ■  ■  ']:•.■  Tniii'.!  .States  nii  (lie  twcti- 

ty-scventh  nt   A  :.■  :■  .    i-     ■.  ■      ■>  rars.  or  durin- llie  war  as  a 

private  of  (\.r,i|. .:■:■,  k.  I  Ji  i  i;,  ^..nii.^iit  N.  Y.  ileaw  Arlillerv. 
He  was  on  atlaclicd  duly  at  J'^lrnini,  N,  Y..  unli!  the  close  of  tho 
war,  in  aceordance  with  orders  from  the  War  Department,  dated 
eighth  of  October,  1864,  and  during  its  existence  had  charge  of  tlic 
records  of  the   Depot  for  Prisoners  of  War.     lie  was  ditcliari^d 
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from  military  service  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  on  the  fourth  of  May,  1865, 
but  remained  there  in  charge  of  the  records  of  the  Draft  Rendez- 
vous until  February,  1866,  when  he  was  transferred,  together  with 
the  records,  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  to  the  Chief  Mustering  Office  for  the 
State.  He  remained  there  until  the  office  was  abolished,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1867.  He  was  in  the  Canal  Department  at  Albany  until  1870, 
and  was  afterwards  connected  with  the  Ninth  Federal  Census,  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  until  its  completion.  He  was  for  a  few  months 
in  the  office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  in  July,  1873, 
was  appointed  in  the  Naval  Office,  Custom  House  at  New  York, 
where  he  is  still  employed,  at  present  (October,  1885,)  holding  the 
position  as  clerk  of  Chief  of  Division  of  Entrance  and  Clearance  of 
Vessels. 
Mr.  May  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  Post  327. 


LIEUTENANT  B.  A.  McCORMICK 

Was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  18,  1841.  He  received  a  pre- 
paratory education  at  private  schools  and  St.  James  Academy,  of 
Brooklyn.  He  was  graduated  at  St.  Lawrence  College,  Montreal, 
Canada.  In  1859  he  entered  the  boot  and  shoe  house  of  J.  T. 
Whitehouse,  and,  with  the  exception  of  his  absence  in  the  army 
during  the  war,  he  has  continued  his  connection  with  this  house  for 
a  period  of  twenty-six  years. 

On  the  fourth  of  August,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  Company  E,  Twen- 
ty-third Regiment  New  York  State  Militia,  and  went  with  it  to  the 
front.  His  regiment  was  subsequently  ordered  home  to  assist  in 
suppressing  the  draft  riots,  and  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  guard- 
ing different  points  in  and  around  Brooklyn  and  New  York.  The 
regiment  was  held  in  reserve,  but  performed  active  duty  during 
most  of  the  time  from  the  date  of  its  organization  up  to  the  close  of 
the  war,  and  the  duties  of  Mr.  MeCormick  were  often  more  trying 
and  arduous  than  that  of  many  who  were  doing  duty  on  the  field. 
He  continued  his  connection  with  this  regiment  for  twelve  years 
and  was  promoted  from  Corporal  to  First  Sergeant,  and  from  that 
to  First  Lieutenant.  He  is  at  present  Senior  First  Lieutenant  in  the 
Uniform  Veteran  Association  of.  the  Twenty  third  Regiment.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Officers'  Asj^ociation  of  the  regiment,  honor- 
ary member  of  the  First  Pennsylvania  Veteran  Association,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  Tigers,  and  the  Thirteenth  Veteran  Association 
of  Brooklyn. 

In  1865  he  married  Sarah  Elizabeth  Teevan,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
deceased  October  15,  1884.  He  has  four  children,  viz. :  James  A., 
William  B.,  Sarah  F.  and  Mary  A. 
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CAPTAIN  THOMAS  MURPHT 

Was  lioni  in  Ni-w  Uik-ans.  La.,  <.n  the  ninth  of  January,  1841.  He 
i-t'iiioved  with  his  pun-rils  to  Kew  York,  in  1S53. 

(Ill  th(.'  si^cond  of  Aiiuiisi,  l$r>I,  hv  unliBttnl  a^^  {irivatt;  in  G  Uom- 
j«i!i/,  Tlni'tv-sevi!iitli  [ii;^imtri)t  New  York  Volnnteere,  for  two 
vt-ars.  On  llic-  awoini  of  Oc-tohtr  foll-iwing.  while  on  picket  duty 
ilE^r  Muiieoii  Hill,  hi'  Wdn  wuuiiik-'i  in  liic  ni'i-k  atid  taken  prieoiicr. 
He  wiis  [joiitirieij  in  prisiuii  iit  HirliiiKunl,  um!  M.njn  sifter  removed  to 
the  hospital.  On  the  Bcvf-nteuntli  cif  Minch.  1S63,  hi;  was  piiroled 
and  60on  after  ilitniliargeii  under  GeneiaJ  Oixler  fi9.  On  llie  twelfth 
of  AngiiHt,  he  uyain  enlisteii  and  was  conuniBsioned  First  Lienteii- 
iiiit  of  Company  A,  One  Hundn;d  aricl  tiixtj-lhii-d  Regiment  New 
York  Volunteers,  He  partieipared  in  tliebttttle  of  Fredericksburg. 
In  this  enga^inei[t,  [lie  regimeni  was  so  badly  cnt  np  that  the  re- 
maining field  and  lino  offibers  were  nmstered  ontof  service,  and  the 
regiment  eonsolidatod  with  the  Seventy-third  New  York  Volunteers. 
Lieutenant  Mwrpliy  then  returned  home. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  Ueceiuber  following,  lif  was  appointed 
patrolman  of  the  fourth  precinct  Metropolitan  Police,  New  York. 
In  May,  18(iS,  he  was  transferred  to  the  ninth  precinet,  Brooklyn, 
lu  1S70,  he  was  transferred  to  the  ninth  anb-preciect,  and  made 
roundBnian.  In  1875.  he  resigned  and  was  made  detective.  For 
his  akill  and  bravery  displayed  in  the  eaptnre  of  the  Patchen 
iLveiine  burglars,  he  was  made  Sergeant  in  1S78.  In  June,  18S0,  liu 
was  promoted  to  Captain  and  assigned  to  the  eighth  precinct,  and  since 
tilled  the  puwition  with  great  eredit. 

On  Che  twelfth  of  August,  181}^,  he  married  Sarah  Urisbant;,  of 
New  York.  They  have  three  children,  viz. :  Edith  E..  Frank  A.  and 
Jessie  K. 

He  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  Post  ii27. 


Sl-;iif;T.   HiKAM   MYKKS 

-    I.nlh    ill    N\.U     \nrk   CilV   nh 


;ifli-r  h'i 


1    AllL'U-t 


^.■IhihI   I 


ni ) 


.   ill' 


11 11. 


(\ 


v.  ihw  Uinidiv 
!■-.  |\,r  tin-.-,.  v--;n- 
.a-  iif   SiitTolk.    ih 


intieth  li<'i;iiiicut  N.^w  York  Vnlui 
He  wa-,  eiigjigfii  wIlli  Wi>  iVL'iui.-ii!  in  the 
Dch^erted  Huiii-.'.  iimi  n  Jiuniheri.f  smalh-r  action..  HiMeiriiuiTii 
was  afterwards  atlnehed  ti.  the  Ariiiv  of  the  i'otuuiae.  and  hi-  took 
part  in  tlie  hattli-s  nf  th,'  \Vll.iiTm;5,s  Sputts\  Iviniia.  Hlondv  An-l... 
North  Anna,  lli'lhi'sda  ("■iiiirrli.  ( 'old  llai'i.nr.  :ind  tht-  sie-e  ..f 
Petersbui'g.  On  .luiif  IC  in  tlu-  fir.-^r  t-har-r  on  !'eti-r>hiir-.  lit- 
i-eeeived  two  si-vi/ro  wonTld^.  The  firsi  iu  the  h-ft  .lioiilder.  tiiu  ball 
passing  through  tin- -lioulder.  (joining  out  at  the   lower  part  of  the 
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back  near  the  spinal  column.  Almost  at  the  same  instant  he  was 
struck  by  anotlier  ball  in  the  left  wrist,  nearly  severing  the  hand. 
He  was  sent  to  the  General  Hospital  at  David's  Island,  New  York 
Harbor,  where  he  remained  for  nearly  six  months.  His  wounds 
resulted  in  permanent  disability,  and  he  was  honorably  discharged 
December  12,  1864. 

He  soon  after  resumed  his  former  occupation,  and  for  the  last 
sixteen  years  he  has  been  connected  with  the  Pollion  Mills,  corner 
of  Third  and  Bond  streets,  Brooklvn. 

In  1859  he  married  Emma  F.  Gasque,  of  New  York,  since 
deceased,  leaving  one  child,  named  Charles  M.  On  July  2,  1873, 
he  married  Miss  Ellen  Priestly,  of  New  York,  by  whom  he  has  had 
three  children, all  living,  viz.:  Hiram,  Walter  Cookman,  and  Sarah. 

Sergeant  Myers  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  G.  A.  R.  of  this 
State.  He  was  formerly  a  member  of  Sedgwick  Post,  No.  11,  and 
one  of  the  charter  members  of  Post  13.  In  1883  he  joined  Post 
327.  He  was  selected  as  one  of  the  additional  or  Relief  Guards  of 
13  to  guard  the  remains  of  General  Grant  while  they  lay  in  state 
at  the  City  Hall,  New  York,  and  with  his  comrades  he  accompanied 
the  remains  to  liiverside.  His  portrait  appears  in  Group  4,  "  Guard 
of  Honor." 


JOHN  E.  MURKAY 

AVas  born  in  Ireland  on  May  1, 1844.  In  early  childhood  he  came 
with  his  parents  to  America  and  settled  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
received  a  good  common  school  education. 

On  August  12,  1861,  being  then  but  seventeen  years  of  age,  he 
enlisted  as  private  in  Company  E,  Sixty-second  Regiment  New 
York  Volunteers,  known  as  Anderson's  Zouaves.  The  company  to 
which  he  was  attached  was  raised  in  Troy.  His  regiment  was 
attached  to  Wheaton's  Brigade,  Crouch's  Division,  Sixth  Army 
Corps.  Tliis  regiment  was  specially  mentioned  by  General  Hancock 
for  its  gallantry  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Magruder.  Mr.  Murray 
took  part  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  the  battles  of  Fair  Oaks,  Seven 
Days'  Fight,  Malvern  Hill,  Second  Bull  Run,  Chantilly,  South 
Mountain,  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Marye's  Heights,  Salem 
Heights,  Gettysburg,  Rappahannock  Station  and  Wilderness.  At 
the  latter  place,  while  carrying  the  colors  as  corporal,  he  was  struck 
by  a  minie  ball  in  the  right  leg.  He  was  conveyed  to  Campbell 
Hospital  at  Washington  and  afterwards  sent  home.  On  August  15, 
1864,  he  was  honorably  discharged,  his  term  of  service  having 
expired. 

He  returned  to  civil  life  and  engaged  as  traveling  salesman  in  a 
wholesale  clothing  house.  He  was  very  successful,  and  saved 
money.  In  1878  he  established  the  furniture  business  in  Brooklyn, 
under  the  firm  name  of  J.  E.  Murray  &  Co.     This  has  now  grown 
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to  be  one  of  tlie  largest  aud  most  extetiHive  estahlishnients  in  KmgB 
Conuty,  tliB  firm  liaving  a  large  store  on  Fulton  street,  coniei-  of  Elm 
Place,  Brooklyn,  occupying  fourteen  floors,  and  another  in  Brook- 
lyn, Eaetern  DUtriot.  The  firm  does  ii  hiisincse  of  upwards  of 
«150,000ayear. 

In  1869  Mr.  Mnrray  married  Miss  Sarah  Moran,  i)f  Hoosick 
Falls,  New  York.  Tlioy  have  five  diildreii.  viz. :  William,  .Tohn. 
Eugene,  Charter  and  Faiiny. 

Mr.  Murray  has  always  taktiTi  au  active  intorost  in  lli«  G.  A,  R. 
aSairs  of  Kings  County,  although,  owing;  to  his  extensive  business, 
lie  is  not  able  to  devote  much  time  to  tbem.  He  was  formerly  a 
member  of  Rankin  Poet,  and  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of 
U.  S.  Grant  Post  327. 


LIEUT.    ROBERT  F.  MACKELLAR 


lary  2-lth,  1838.     He  came  with  his 


Was  horn  in  Scotland  on  Jam 
parents  to  America  in  infancy. 

In  April,  1861,  be  enlisted  in  Company  C,  Thirtecntii  N.  Y.  S. 
Militia  as  private  for  three  months.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  service  he  enlisted  in  Company  A,  Forty -eigntli  Regiment  New 
York  Volunteers,  for  three  yeui-s  as  private:  was  immediately 
appointed  Fifth  Sei^cant,  ami  after\t'Hras  Orderly  Sergeant.  Qe 
was  subsequently  cummissioned  Second  Lieuteoant,  and  in  June, 
1864,  was  promoted  to  First  Lieutenant.  He  accompanied  the 
Dupont-Sherman  Expi'ditiun  to  Port  Itoyal,  S.  C,  participating  in 
the  capture  of  that  place  and  of  the  Hilton  Head  fortifications.  He 
also  took  part  in  tiie  engagement  iit  Port  Royal  Ferry,  capture  of 
Fort  Pulaski,  Ga.,  aud  burning  of  UlnfEtou,  S.  C,  the  capture  of 
tlie  batteries  on  Morris  liilaTui,  and  assault  on  Fort  Wagner  in 
Charleston  harbor.  Ho  was  subsequently  ordered  with  his  regiment 
to  Florida  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Ohistee.  Returning  with 
his  rc'giuR'iit  to  Vir:<iuia  tic;  p:irliuip;itcd  in  the  engagements  at  Fi.rt 
Oarliufi.  Dnirv".  BInlT.  H^TUJud^i  lliii.dred.  Cold  Hiirbnr.  siegu  of 
I'ttersl.urL',  ^iilil■  KNi)h.>iuii.  IA^l-j.  liuttom.  Simwln-ri'v  Plains. 
Foster^  Plantutiun.  :ih<l  XewiiuuktT  Heights.  lie  res^itined  on 
October  6tli,  1^61,  in  eonse<]uenee  of  physical   disabiiity. 

On  November  5tli,  IKtii,  be  marHed  Marie  Studer,  of  Brooklyn. 


They  have  four  cbildn 
liertrnde. 

In  ISribeestabiir^li 
in  Brooklyn. 

Lieutenant  MacKellar  was  . 
[•ustJWT  vvhoc-.iiiiposcd  tliu  ■ 
r^muiuH  of  (ieueral  (.iraiit  :i 
Albany,  and  the  City  Hall.  Ni 


:  Ida  Cbarlotle,  Marion  S..  Emily  and 

liusinesf-  of  monumental  granite  works 

one  iif  iliu  thirteen  repi-osentatives  of 
■■lli.dv  Guard"  having  ehargii  of  the 
Mount    MeGrei,'or.  the  Capital    at 
■  York,  and  Riverside  Park. 
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THOMAS  MURKAY 

Was  born  in  Ireland  on  March  13,  1846.  He  came  to  America  in 
childhood,  with  his  parents,  and  settled  in  New  York  City. 

On  August  27,  1862,  he  enlisted  as  private  in  Company  E,  One 
Hundred  and  Thiity-lirst  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers,  for 
three  years  or  the  war.  He  accompanied  Banks'  expedition 
to  Louisiana,  being  attached  nt  the  time  to  Dwight's  Bri- 
gade, Second  Division,  Ninteenth  Army  Corps.  He  took  part 
in  all  the  engagements,  at  Irish  Bend,  Vermillion  Bayou, 
the  siege  and  final  capture  of  Port  Hudson  from  May  27 
to  July  8,  Morganzia  Bend,  and  Cox's  Plantation.  He  went 
with  his  regiment  to  Donaldson ville,  thence  to  Brashear  City.  It 
had  been  reduced  by  losses  to  about  256  men.  He  afterwards 
returned  with  his  regiment  to  Virginia  and  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Winchester,  September  19,  1864,  where  he  was  wounded  in  the 
right  hip.  He  was  sent  to  Chestnut  Hill  Hospital,  where  he 
remained  for  several  weeks.  He  was  mustered  out  at  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  service,  on  July  26,  1865. 

Li  1869  he  married  Miss  Catherine  LowTey,  of  New  York.  They 
have  six  children,  viz. :  Elizabeth,  James,  Thomas,  Margaret,  May, 
and  Agnes. 

He  removed  to  Brooklyn  in  1883,  and  first  joined  Devin  Post  148, 
G.  A.  R.  He  joined  Post  327  the.  present  year.  During  the  Grant 
obsequies  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  ''Relief  Guard,"  first  at 
Albany  on  the  Second  Relief,  August  5,  under  command  of  Adju- 
tant Price.  He  continued  on  duty  at  intervals  until  the  closing 
ceremonies  at  Riverside  on  August  8. 


SECOND  LIEUTENANT  FRANK  S.  MIDDLEBROOK 

Was  born  at  Wilton,  Fairfield  county,  Connecticut,  April  11, 
1841.  He  came  to  New  York  in  1857  and  engaged  in  business. 
On  July  11,  1862,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  F,  Seven- 
teenth Connecticut  Volunteers,  for  three  yeiu^  or  the  war.  He 
was  an  eye  witness  of  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  his  regiment 
l^eing  held  in  reserve.  He  afterwards  took  part  in  the  battles  of 
Chancellorsville,  Aldie,  Gettysburg  and  Hagerstown.  He  was  then 
ordered  with  his  regiment  to  the  support  of  General  Gillmore  in 
South  Carolina.  lie  took  part  in  the  engagement  at  Morris  Island, 
the  siege  of  Forts  Sumter  and  Wagner,  Pocataligo  and  Secession- 
ville,  the  attack  on  James  and  John's  Islands,  and  subsequently  in 
the  battles  of  Olustee  and  Braddock's  Plantation,  Florida.  He  was 
mustered  out  of  service  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  August  8, 1865. 
He  was  promoted  to  Corporal  of  Company  F,  to  Sergeant  Major 
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of  tiio  Regiment,  and  in  I S65  was  commissioned  Second  Lienten- 
ant,  but  never  innstcred, 

On  June  IS,  1807,  tie  innrrieJ  Miss  Helen  Proctor,  of  Neve  York. 
They  liave  two  living  cliildi'cn,  having  lost  three.  Tlie  names  of 
tlie  liviiig  are  William  H.  and  Edward  P. 

Mr.  Muidlebrook  joined  Post  337  in  1885.  Dnrin^  tlie  obsoqnies 
of  General  Grant  ho  served  as  a  memljer  of  the  "  Relief  Gnard  "  at 
Albany,  Augnst  4.  from  .5  to  S  e.  m.;  on  the  5th  at  S  a.  m.; 
in  New  York  on  the  Jith  from  8-to  11  p.  «.;  on  the  6th  from  11 
p.  M,  to  2  A.  M.  of  the  Tth,  and  from  S  to  11  a.  m.;  also  from  11 
p.  M.  on  the  7th  to  a  a.  m.  on  t!ie  StJi.  He  acconi])anii;d  the 
remains  to  Riverside  Park. 


CHIKF  ENGINEER  GEURGE  WALLACE  MELVILLE, 

U.  8.  N.. 

One  of  the  survivors  of  the  ill-fated  Jeannette  expedition,  was  born 
in  Now   Vork  City,  January  10,  1841.      He  was  educated  at   the 

fahlie  Bchools  and  the  '•  Christian  BTOtiiers' "'  School,  of  Brooklyn, 
(is  practiod  knowledlo  of  steam  engineering  was  acquired  at  the 
iron  works  of  James  iTinn,  of  Brooklyn.  At  the  breaking  ont  of 
the  war  he  had  not  reached  his  majority.  He  offered  his  scrricea 
to  thu  Government,  and,  after  extuninatiipu,  received  the  appoint- 
riLcnt  -if  Third  Awistant  Knsrineor  in  the  TInited  Scifos  Navy.  Jnly 
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time  he  lias  M-rM^j  iv^i.nii  v.L   .>ii  {u'v  Miclii 
<le  Cuba.  \V:llHlll^-.-■tl.  T..i|...|..  M.-n  \m.  <>.  M:u 
Tacoiiy,   IV)i..1>-umU    l.ni.';i.t.T.    Ti-ivr-- ^  I'nLir    - 
Jwmnette  (I'ular  cruise),  and  Thclis  {P<jh 
He  was  promoted  Si^cond  AssistaTit  Ens 
First    AsMNtniit    F     '  '   '       ■--'■■ 
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rer  December  lft,lS62: 
'25.    1S(35;   rt'conimissioned  Past 
'i;  uuiiMiiis^iuned  Chief  Engineer. 
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ir  '..     I);i<:nhili    lit    ilio  huL'Uiiiing  of    the  war  with 

('a|^r,,:;i  ,1.  |'.  Ivji-in  and  Admiral  ( iuldsboro,  of  the  North 
Athuilic  L'duukadiiij:  wjiiadron.  lie  participated  in  the  shelling  of 
Scw.'l'r^  I'uint  1111(1  .■ainiire  of  Norfolk,  the  liestniction  of  the  rebel 
iMin  Mcri'iiiiiic.  clearing  of  tiie  liattencsJ  mi  the  James  River,  also  in 
the  shelling  of  Fort  Darliiii,'.  The  fleet  ivinahiL'd  on  the  James 
River  and'covLTi/d  tlu'  retreat  ••(  AWlfllaii  frnni  the  Peninsula 
after  the  Seven  Davi^"  Fight.  Snmi  after  iIk>  r-aptnre  of  New 
Orleans  the  Dacotah  was  (he  bearer  of  despatches  tci  Admiral 
Farragut  to  proceed  up  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  shi]j  then 
joined  the  outside  blockade  of  the  North  Atlantic  ticct.  Engineer 
Melville  was  taken  sick  with  typhuiil  fever  and  stiit  awhore  at  Key 
West,  where  iie  I'emained  for  aljoiit  three  months.      He  was  then 
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transferred  to  the  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  ordered  to  report  to 
Admiral  Wilkes  for  duty  in  the  Admiral's  fleet,  in  the  West  Indies, 
known  as  the  Flying  Squadron. 

In  1863,  Mr.  Melville  returned  to  Philadelphia  on  the  Wachus- 
sett,  and  fitted  her  for  a  cruise  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  to  watch  the 
rebel  cruisers.  The  Wachussett  captured  the  Confederate  steamer 
Florida  in  the  harbor  of  Bahia,  Brazil,  and  returned  with  her  prize 
and  crew  to  Hampton  Roads,  Va.  Mr.  Melville  then  volunteered  . 
for  service  in  Admiral  Porter's  torpedo  fleet,  in  the  inland  waters 
of  Xorth  CaroHna.  He  was  assigned  to  Torpedo  Boat  No.  6.  He 
participated  in  the  cajpture  of  Fort  Fisher,  and  in  clearing  the 
lower  waters  of  Cape  Fear  Biver  of  torpedoes  and  obstructions  as 
far  as  Wilmington,  X.  C  after  which  he  was  transferred  to  the 
steamer  Maumee,  Captain  James  Parker.  When  Petersburg  was 
captured  the  Maumee  was  in  service  on  the  James  River,  and  was 
one  of  the  flrst,  if  not  th^i  first,  vessel  to  enter  Richmond  after  its 
capture. 

ilr.  Melville  was  soon  after  transferred  to  rlie  steamer  Chatta- 
nooga, and  thence  to  the  Tacony,  Captain  Francis  C.  Rowe.  The 
Tacony  was  on  service  in  the  (Tulf  of  Mexico  during  the  occupation 
of  Mexico  by  the  French  Army,  and  after  ilaximilian's  capture  and 
sentence  by  the  Mexican  authorities,  Captain  Rowe  joined  in  the 
protest  against  the  execution  of  that  unfortunate  otKcer. 

The  Tacony  was  soon  after  ordered  to  Pensacola,  Fla.,  where  tlie 
crew  were  stricken  with  yellow  fever,  and  the  ship  was  ordered  to 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  where  she  went  out  of  commission. 

Mr.  Melville  was  then  ordered  to  the  Pent)bscot,  Captain  Thomas 
Kastman,  and  made  a  cruise  to  the  West  Indies.  The  crew  of  this 
ship  were  also  stricken  with  yellow  fever,  and  she  was  ordered  out 
of  commission.  Mr.  Melville^  was  then  ordered  to  the  Lancaster, 
Captain  Trenchard  (this  l>eing  the  flag  ship  of  Admiral  Lanman), 
and  made  a  cruise  to  Brazil.  After  a  three  vears'  cruise  he  was  on 
duty  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia. 

When  the  news  of  the  loss  of  the  Polaris,  of  Hall's  Artie  Expe- 
dition, was  received,  voUmteers  for  a  relief  exjxidition  were  called 
for  by  the  Government.  The  ship  Tigress  was  purchased  by  the 
Government  for  this  purpose.  Captain  James  Geer,  IT.  S.  N.,  was 
assigned  to  the  conmiand,  and  Mr.  Melville  accompanied  her  as 
(Jhief  Engineer.  The  voyage  was  made  from' New  York  to  Life 
Boat  Cove  (the  winter  quarters  of  Dr.  Kane)  in  the  unprecedented 
time  of  thirty  days,  after  which  a  thorough  search  was  made  on 
i)oth  sides  of  Baffin's  Bay  and  among  the  whalemen  for  tidings  of 
the  Polaris'  crew. .  Being  satisfied  from  the  records  discovered,  and 
from  information  obtained  from  natives,  that  the  Polaris'  crew  had 
been  rescued  by  whalers,  the  Tigris  returned  by  way  of  Newfound- 
land to  New  York,  and  Mr.  Melville  reported  for  duty  at  the  Phil- 
adelphia Navy  Yard. 

In  May,  1874,  he  joined  Admiral  Reynolds'  flag-ship  Tennessee, 
commanded  by  Captain  Low,  U.  S.  N.,  and  made  a  cruise  to  China 
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and  Japan,  rt^tnrning  to  New  Tork  in  1878 ;  he  waa  then  ordered 
to  duty  »t  the  Xavy  Yard,  League  leUnd,  Philadelphia. 

In  iS7S  the  steamer  .leannctti;  was  pnrchn«id  hv  James  (iordori 
Bennett,  proprietor  of  the  New  York  Herald,  and  eent  to  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard,  Cal..  wtier«  bIh-  was  thoroughly  ovorlianled  and  fitted  for 
n  polar  expt^dition.  Officers  of  tlieU.  S,  Navy,  by  permission  of  the 
fJoverninent,  volnnteorud  for  the  uxpeditton,  and  Lieutenant  Geo. 
W.  DeLong  wa«  auiiointiid  to  the  command.  Mr.  Melville  had 
previously  served  witli  Deljoiigon  the  Lancaster,  and  was  requested 
oy  him  to  volunteer  for  thfc  expetlition  as  (Jhiof  Engineer.  He 
joiiied  the  Jeanette  in  May,  187t),  and  in  July  following  sailed  from 
San  Francisco  for  tlio  Polar  regions.  On  Septemher  4th  of  that 
year  the  ship  was  husut  in  tiie  ice  to  the  northward  and  eastward  of 
ileraid  Island,  and  after  drifting  for  about  twenty-two  months  in 
the  puck,  waa  tinally  crushed  between  the  immense  tlnee,  five  hun- 
dred miles  fi-om  the  eoaat  of  Siberia,  in  latitude  77°  15'  N.  and  longi- 
tude 165"  6U'  E. 

It  was  duriiig  tiiis  hnia  and  dreary  drift  in  the  ice  tiiat  tlie  liappj: 
opportunity  offered  for  Slelville  to  first  unfurl  their  expeditionary 
flag  with  honor,  and  make  the  first  landing  on  new  territory.  The 
following  extract  from  the  printed  journal  of  Licutenant-Com- 
niaiider  DeLnng  speaks  for  itself  : 

Exti  act  ffotit  the  Jotirnat  of  LieatenaiU  Coiiimaa^er  DisLong. 

1881,  June  9th.  Busdftj    •    •    ■    •    ■    CniiHof  Ibe  "  JeansettB." 

Ttie  party  laaded  ud  the  island  on  Thursday,  Jane  3d  (Priday,  June  3).  hoisted 
our  atlk  flag,  took  possession  in  llie  name  of  the  Great  Jehovnii  nnd  the  United 
States  of  Ami'Mca,  and,  ugrcesbly  lo  my  orders.  Daraert  it  Henritita  IslMod.  Tliey 
built  a.  mirn.  und  pluced  wilbin  it  lliu  record  whitb  I  sent  with  thwm,  and  made 
as  much  examinatiou  of  the  iitlaad  auil  search  for  vegetaiiOD  ils  their  limited  »tay 
wonld  peraiit.  The  island  is  u  deatilnli.'  rock,  Biirmounted  by  a  snow  cap  wliicb 
feeds  several  discbargins  glaciers  on  iu  cast  face.  Donekles  nesllinf!  in  ihe  fate 
of  the  rocii  is  Lhe  only  signs  of  gume.  A.  little  moss,  some  grass,  and  a  handful 
of  rocks  were  brought  linch  as  trophies. 

The  diffs  are  inaccessible  because  of  liieir  sleepocss.  The  ice  between  the  Khip 
and  the  island  is  something  frightful.  Hoad  diggioj;.  ferrying  and  its  alteadant 
loading  and  unloading,  arm  breaking  hauU,  aud  panic  stricken  dogs,  mnde  Ibeir 
journey  a  lerrilily  Beverc  one.  Near  the  island  the  ice  was  all  ulivc,  aud  Melvilie 
left  his  boat  and  supplies,  and  carrying  only  a  day's  provisions  and  bis  instrti 
menta,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  went  through  the  terrible  laaaa.  actnally  ilraggiog 
the  dogs,  which,  from  fear,  refuwid  lo  follow  Ihelr  known  leaders. 

If  tliis  persist eocu  in  landing  upon  tbis  island,  in  spile  of  the  superhuman  dif- 
fleiilliea  he  eneountered.  is  not  reckoned  a  brave  and  meritorious  acliou,  il  will  not 
he  from  any  fiiilurc  on  my  part  lo  make  it  known.     •     •    •    •    • 
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l.iL'iHL'iiiiMt-;  ('liip|i  and  Dam;iihuwL'r,  who  wtTfi  next  in  connnaiid  to 
Dfl.oHj;,  Kiijiinfur  .\lt;lvilk'  was  pliieed  in  cummand  of  the  entire 
wnrlvitiir  liifi-L',  whicli  was  eofiayed  in  triinsportiny  sleds  and  pro- 
visions, until  tilt!  ;irrival  of  the  party  at  UL'nnett  Island.  The  party 
WHS  then  divided   into  tlLree  boats'  crew.'i:  Lieutenant  DeLong  took 
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command  of  the  first  cutter,  Lieutenant  Chipp,  liaving  recovered 
from  his  ilhiess,  was  placed  in  command  of  the  second  cutter,  and 
En<rineer  Melville  the  whaleboat.  The  instructions  «:iven  bv 
DeLong  to  Chipp  and  Melville  were  that  if  an  unavoidable  separation 
should  take  place,  the  destination  of  each  should  be  the  northeast 
point  (Ca])e  Barkin)  of  the  Lena  Delta.  DeLong  and  Melville 
reached  there  on  September  17,  at  widely  different  points  however, 
nearl}- one  hundred  and  liftv  miles  distant  from  each  other.  Lieu- 
tenant Chipp's  boat  was  lost  durin<i:  a  heavy  c^ale  on  the  night  of 
September  12,  1881. 

Engineer  Melville,  after  securing  tlie  safety  of  liis  own  party, 
commenced  the  search  for  DeLong.  Although  suffering  severely 
from  the  effects  of  frost  bite,  and  hardly  able  to  stand  up,  he  made 
a  journey  of  thirty  days'  duration  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and  con- 
tinued the  search  until  all  traces  of  his  companions  were  lost.  He 
followed  the  trail  for  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  but  DeLong  and 
his  party  had  crossed  and  recrossed  a  branch  of  the  Ijcna  River  until 
their  trail  was  lost,  and  the  heavy  snows  had  obliterated  every  mark 
and  footprint.  Although  failing  to  find  DeLong,  he  secured  the 
log  books,  papers,  and  chronometer  of  the  party,  which  had  been 
cached  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  an(f  three  written  records 
of  DeLon<;\s,  irivins^  definite  information  of  his  whereabouts  and 
condition. 

Melville  crossed  and  recrossed  a  mountainous  range,  5,000  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  in  the  months  of  December  and  January,  with 
a  temperature  as  low  as  minus  72'  Fahrenheit,  in  his  journey  to 
Yakutsk,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  assistance  of  the  Russian 
officials  and  renewing  the  search  in  the  spring. 

In  the  spring  of  1882  the  search  was  renewed  by  Melville  and 
his  party,  and  after  a  long  and  tedious  journey  the  bodies  of  his 
dead  companions,  together  with  all  the  books  and  papers  pertaining 
to  the  expedition,  were  found.  After  burying  his  comrades  on  a 
mountain  top  overlooking  the  polar  sea,  in  a  mausoleum,  the  largest 
striicture  of  any  kind  north  of  Werkeransk,  he  continued  the  search 
for  Lieutenant  Chipp,  running  a  coast  line  of  over  five  hundred 
miles.  After  a  long  and  diligent  search,  and  failing  to  find  any 
trace  of  Chipp  and  his  party.  Engineer  Mellville  and  his  few  surviv- 
ing comrades  returned  home  by  way  of  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin  and 
London,  arriving  in  New  York  on  September  11,  1882. 

Shortly  after  their  return  an  official  investigation  was  made  by  the 
Xavy  Department,  which  developed  the  fact  that  Chief  Engineer 
Melville  had  done  all  that  human  ingenuity  could  devise,  or  human 
endurance  sustain,  to  rescue  his  unfortunate  comrades.  The  result 
of  this  investigation  is  embodied  in  the  following  : 
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V.  MrNttir,  U.  S.  N.,  MtmhtT—MifUr  Samuel  C.  /,iml-s.  Jvdft  AdroiiaU. 

Washinotos,  D.  C  I 

U.'HilJer  J.  lerta.  iintil  April  7,  1883.  <, 
l-ago  466  : 

Suth — As  Lo    'lliu  ceiiiTUl  I'DuiliicI  anil  merits  of  eiirli  aud  all  tlie  officers  and 

TDGD  of'lIlD  CXpCllili'lU :" 

There  is  conclusive  evideuce  Iliol  aside  from  irivial  JifficuItieH,  auel)  as  occur 
ua  sbipboHrJ.  evcu  under  ihe  moat  favorable  circumsluucee.  and  wlikb  had  no 
influence  iu  bi-in^ng  about  the  dlsHsteisof  ibe  expedition  and  no  pernicious  effect 
ilpoD  its  general  voaduct,  every  officer  &diJ  man  aa  conducted  bimtelf  tbal  iLe 
court  finds  no  occasion  lo  impute  censure  to  an;  member  of  the  party.  In  view. 
then,  of  the  tnng  nod  drea^  monotony  of  Ihe  cruise,  Ihe  labors  and  privation* 
encountered,  ihe  disappoiu Intent  consCkiuent  upon  a  want  of  important  n»uliij, 
and  the  uncertainly  of  their  fate  (and  apart  from  a  natural  desire  to  Iread  lighily 
on  the  graves  of  the  dendl,  the  jroneral  conduct  of  the  ptrmnnel  of  the  expedition 
■ecms  Xf>  have  l>een  a  marvel  of  cheerfulness,  good  fellowship,  and  niiilual  for- 
bearance, while  Ihe  constancy  and  endurance  nilh  which  they  met  the  hardships 
and  dangers  thai  besel  them  entitle  Ibem  lo  great  praise. 

Beside  the  mention  already  made,  however,  special  commendation  is  due  Lieu- 
lenant-Commander  DeLong'for  Ihe  hi^h  qualities  displayed  by  him  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  expedition.  To  Chief  Engineer  Meville  for  hfa  zeal,  energy,  and  pro- 
fessional apliliide.  which  cliciied  high  encomiums  from  Ills  commander,  and  for 
his  subsequent  efforts  on  tlie  I^ena  Delia,  and  to  Seamen  Mindcman  and  Sweet- 
man  for  servicf.  which  induced  their  commander  to  recommeud  them  for  medals 
of  honor. 

Some  lit'  the  fneiiittt  ui  tlie  deceased  explorers  wtirc  under  thi.- 
impreBSioii  that  imjiui-tant  facte  had  been  unppressed,  ntiil  at  their 
earnest  eolicitatioii  a  Cotigre«eioDal  investigation  wna  onlcrod.  Engi- 
neer Melville  nnd  the  other  sarvivor!  weru  summoned  tu  ftpjioiir, 

and  after  a  iiior^t  thuroii^ilt  and  aearcliiiij^  investijiatiun  liy  thu  Coii- 
gresdiuiiiil  ('utiinuttee,  tin-  I'epurt  of  the  Niivy  Depart rii'-iii  vvap  fullv 
confirmed. 

Ahout  tliiii  tiiiif  anotlitr  e.xpedition  was  sent  out  in  Bt-arL-ii  of 
Lieut.  (irL-oly  anil  his  party,  and  (^iiief  Eiijjiiieer  Mi:lvillc  wap 
assigned  to  tlic  tijig-.sliiji  Theiis,  eoniniaiided  bv  {.'apt.  WiiiliL-hl  !>. 
Sddey.      Tlic  (.■.xpediriun  h-;i^  >iicTL'.=.<fiil.  and  iJciit.  Grc'ly  and  tin- 
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rescued  fruiu  tlicic  |iei-iiniis  |ni.sitiLni  ju.'it  ; 
hopes  of  lieius  resciit'd. 

In  18S4  Mr.  Melvilk'  was  afisifjiii-d  duiy  as  (Jual  Inspeetor  of  thi- 
United  States  Xavy  at  tho  poft  of  New  York.  His  unfortunate 
experience  lias  riut  diiiii|it'd  iiis  ardor  or  weakened  Ills  faith  in  tlic 
ultimate  suceess  of  tin?  long  wnight  for  objet't,  and  he  is  willing  and 
ready  to  lead  anotlier  expedition  in  the  interests  of  science. 

Comrade  MelviUe  wa^  uuistered  into  U.  S.  (ii'ant  Post  3ii7,  <..ii 
Tuesdiiy  evening,  (tetoher  i;!.  1SS5.  General  (J.  A.  ilillniore.  of  the 
Army,  being  mustered  in  the  satne  evening. 
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JOHN  P.  NEWeOMB 


Was  born  in  Pittstown,  Rensselaer  county,  N.  Y.,  on  the  fourth  of 
January,  1843.  In  1859  he  ran  away  from  home  and  joined  the 
Second  U.  S.  Cavalry,  remaining  in  service  for  one  year,  when  he 
was  discharged  under  the  "  Baby  Act."  He  returned  home  in  1860, 
and  on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  Company  F, 
Second  Regiment  New  York -Volunteers  for  two  yeai^s  as  private. 
He  participated  in  the  battles  of  Big  Bethel,  Fair  Oaks,  Seven 
Days '  fight.  Savage  Station,  White  Oak  Swamp,  Charles  City  Cross 
Roads,  Glendale,  Malvern  Hill  and  Second  Bull  Run.  At  the  latter 
place  he  was  captured  by  the  Eleventh  Virginia  Cavalry  and  paroled 
on  the  field.  He  was  sent  to  different  points,  and  finally  exchanged 
at  Columbus,  O.,  and  returned  to  his  regiment  at  Falmouth,  Va.,  in 
January,  1863,  He  afterwards  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Chancel- 
lorsville.  He  was  mustered  out  of  service  with  his  regiment  on  the 
fourteenth  of  May,  1863,  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  On  the  twenty-third  of 
August  following  he  enlisted  as  private  in  D  Company,  Twenty- 
first  New  York  Cavalry  for  three  years,  or  during  the  war.  He  was 
soon  after  promoted  Sergeant.  He  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Bunker  Hill,  Winchester,  Fisher's  Hill,  Brown's  Gap,  Piedmont, 
Mount  Jackson,  Cedar  Creek,  Nineveh,  Five  Forks  and  SaiMrs' 
Creek,  besides  a  number  of  skirmishes. 

In  1865  he  went  with  his  regiment  to  Colorado,  to  relieve  other 
volunteer  regiments.  He  was  mustered  out  of  service  on  the  sixth 
of  July,  1866,  at  Denver,  Colorado. 

In  1866  he  was  appointed  patrolman  on  the  Police  Department  at 
Troy,  N.  Y. 

On  the  second  of  August,  1866,  he  married  Miss  Sarah  Burchard, 
of  Troy,  N.  Y.  They  have  two  children,  viz.:  John  A.  and 
Mary  O. 

In  April,  1879,  he  was  appointed  patrolman  on  the  Brooklyn 
Police  Department,  and  in  October  following  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Mounted  Squad. 

Mr.  Newcomb,  as  one  of  the  Relief  Guard  on  General  Grant's 
femains,  was  on  duty  at  Albany  August  5,  at  New  York  on  the  7th, 
from  8  to  11  p.  m.,  on  the  detail  of  David  A.  Pitcher. 


CAPTAIN  HERBERT  C.  NEWELL 

Was  born  in  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  on  the  first  of  November,  1843, 
and  removed  to  Framingham,  Mass.,  when  a  child,  where  he  resided 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  July,  1862,  he  enlisted  for  three  years  as 
private  in  Company  H,  Thirty-second  Regiment  Massachusetts  Vol- 
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nnteers,  and  was  soon  after  promoted  Corporal.  He  was  attached  fo 
the  Firet  Division,  Fifth  Armj  Oorps.  He  participated  iu  tfie  bat- 
tles of  Autietani,  Fredericksburg,  Cliancellorsville,  Gettysbnrg,  Kap- 
pnliRTinock  Station  and  Mine  Run.  In  November  following  he  was 
ordered  by  tlie  Secretary  of  War  to  report  to  General  Banks  at  New 
Orteane,  with  a  view  to  an  appointment  in  thcCorpa  d'Afriqiie,  On 
the  twenty-second  of  April,  lS6i,  he  was  commiesioned  Second 
Lieutenant,  and  assigned  to  Company  H, Seventy-sixth  U.  S.  Colored 
Infantry  at  Port  Uiideon.  After  reiitaining  at  tliat  place  for  some 
months  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  Barrancas,  Fla.,  and  thence  to 
Mobile.  He  soon  after  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Blakelee,  He  then 
accompanied  his  regiment  up  the  Alabama  river,  and  returned  soon 
after  to  Mobile,  whore  he  remained  until  June,  1865,  and  wae 
ordered  to  Shrevesport,  La,  Continued  at  the  latter  place  for  about 
nine  months,  and  was  then  ordered  to  New  Orleans. 

On  the  tenth  of  August,  1865,  he  was  promoted  to  First  Lieu- 
tenant, ttiid  on  the  sixth  day  of  Octolier,  1S65,  was  commissioned 
Captain.  On  the  thirty-tirst  day  of  December,  1865,  he  was  nmii- 
tered  ont  of  service  with  his  regiment. 

In  1866  he  removed  to  New  York  and  entered  the  house  of  H. 
B.  ClaflSn  &  Co.  In  1877  he  established  the  mannfaetnring  station- 
ery businees  under  tJie  firm  name  of  Oberly  &  Newell,  localeii  at 
present  at  13a  Cltnrch  street. 

In  .187U  he  married  Clara  C,  Oiigood,  of  Franiinghatn,  Maeni. 
They  have  five  children,  viz.  -.  Ii)dgiir  O.,  Bertha  L.,  Herbert  C.  Jr., 
Jobu  O.  and  Clifford  C. 

Captain  Newell,  as  a  member  of  U.  S,  Grant  Po.st  327.  coiuposc<i 
une  of  the  body  guiird  while  tlii-  remains  of  Gtnernl  (iraot  \ny  i„ 
state  at  Albany  and  in  New  York  City. 


.lAMES  ('.  ORK 

Was  born  in  New  York  City  uri  DfCL-mbi'i'  IT.  l.^Jlo.  :ind  vv;i,^ 
eiliicated  at  the  |mbiic'  sehoul.s. ' 

On  An<:uec  2!),  ISH-A.  iiL-  cnii^Uvl  ;i,-  [•I'lvaU-  in  I'oi.ipanv  (i. 
T"i.>iirv-lii'.-t  New  J.tm-v  VoliiiLteLTs.  lk>  touk  y.n-l  in  the  l.-ttlk-> 
nf  f-'ivdi-n.-ksbiiri;  ;.iid 'Cliani'-ellnrsvilk..  duHuir  tlu-  latti-r  ei.irn^n- 
u.unt  In;  w;is  .■aptnred  l-v  tlie  c-neinv  ami  sent  to  Ik-ll.'  Island  |)risuii. 
wliciv  he  reniainL-d  fur  abnul  a  niontli.  lie  «;ii- niUBttTed  ont  ,,i 
M'i-\m-  with  lli^  VL-L'ini.ml  Jiini'  I'.'.  iMvi,  a^ei-rponil. 

hi  ls(U  he  inaiTK^il  Miss  l.oiiisii  lliami.  o(  Nl-w  York  Cifv.  Tbev 
liuvL-funr  living  .-liildren.  viz.;  Klhi.  James  S.  Charles  F'redL-rick. 
and  Louisa. 

The  materrjal  grandfatlier  of  Mr.  Orr  served  in  the  war  of  1SI2. 
^  Mr.  Orr  is  a  member  of  Lincoln  Tx)dge.  No.  136,  I.  O.  0._F.,  of 
Knights  of  Pythias  Txidge,  No.  32,  and  of  Amaranth  Council.  No. 
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461,  Royal  Arcanum.  He  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  Post 
327.  He  served  on  the  "Relief  Guard"  while  the  remains  of 
General  Grant  lay  in  state  at  Albany,  and  was  attached  to  Adjutant 
George  A.  Price's  detail,  Second  Relief,  August  6.  He  continued 
to  serve  at  intervals  until  the  closing  ceremonies  of  August  8,  and 
accompanied  the  remains  to  their  final  resting  place  at  Riverside. 


WILLIAM  OSBORNE 

Was  born  in  Cutchogue,  Long  Island,  April  1,  1843.  He  removed 
to  Plattsburg,  New  York,  where  he  commenced  the  study  of  law. 
On  August  20,  18^)2,  he  joined  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-sev- 
enth Regiment  New  York  Volunteers  as  private  in  Company  H., 
commanded  bv  Stewart  I^  Woodford.  He  was  enrolled  for  three 
years  or  during  the  war.  He  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Suffolk,  Va., 
the  pursuit  of  Longstreet,  operations  against  Richmond  under  Gen- 
eral Keyes  on  the  Peninsula,  Army  of  the  Potomac  operations  from 
Williamsport  until  the  middle  of  August,  operations  of  General 
Gillmore  at  Folly,  Coles  and  Morris  islands.  South  Carolina,  1863,  to 
April,  1864,  in  the  batteries  against  (.Iiarleston  and  forts  in  Charles- 
ton harbor  until"  October,  1864,  battle  of  Deveaux's  Neck,  Pocata- 
ligo,  and  Honey  Hill,  December  29,  engagement  near  Charleston 
and  Savannah  Railroad  February,  1865,  sKirmish  at  Edisto  River, 
South  Carolina.  The  regiment  was  most  of  the  time  attached  to 
Schemmelpfening's  Brigade,  Gordon's  Division,  and  Tenth  and 
Twenty-second  Army  Corps.  Mr.  Osborne  was  among  the  fortunate 
ones  who  came  through  the  war  unscathed.  He  was  honorably  dis- 
charged June  30,  1865.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  and  went  from  there  to  Wisconsin.  In  1868  he 
removed  to  Brooklyn,  where  in  1878'  he  became  established  in  the 
iish  business. 

On  April  15,  1870,  he  married  Miss  Emma  Woodruff,  of  Mineral 
Point,  Wisconsin,  a  native  of  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  They  have  one 
child  named  Joseph  Ash  bey. 

Mr.  Osborne  was  formerly  a  member  of  Devin  Post  148,  G.  A.  R, 
In  1884  he  joined  Post  327.  He  was  one  of  the  first  sent  to 
Mount  McGregor  to  guard  the  remains  of  General  Grant,  and 
served  as  a  member  of  the  "  Relief  Guard  ''  at  Albany  under  Adju- 
tant Price,  from  5  to  8  a.  m.,  August  5. 
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GEORGE  G.  PEAVEY 


Was  born  in  the  city  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  on  the  fifteenth  of  Jannary, 
1S41,  After  receiving  a  fiiir  edacation,  he  entered  the  printing 
bnaineee.  At  the  breaking  imt  of  the  war  he  had  not  reached  his 
maiority.  He  enlisted  in  Company  H,  First  New  Hainpehire 
Volunteers,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  April,  1861,  for  three  months. 
At  the  expiration  of  liis  term  of  service,  he  joined  Company  B, 
First  New  York  (Lincoln)  Cavalry,  on  the  sixteen tli  of  August,  1S61. 
He  was  honorably  discharged  on  the  thirty-first  December,  1S63,  at 
Charleatown,  Ta.,  and  on  the  first  of  January,  ISti-t,  lie  re-enlisted 
as  a  veteran  vohinteer. 

He  served  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  until  after  the  battle 
of  Antietam,  and  was  then  transferred  to  the  Department  of  West 
Virginia,  under  command  of  General  Kelly.  'He  subseouently 
served  nnder  Generals  Millroy,  Siegel  and  Hnnter,  and  in  the  valley, 
under  Geuerals  Averill  and  Sheridan.  Was  chief  of  sconta  for 
A.  A.  G.  Watkins,  under  Generals  Seward,  Lightbourn,  and  Col- 
onel Cole.  When  serving  as  scout  in  the  mountains  near  Rom- 
ney,  W,  Va,,  in  October,  lSfi2,  he  received  a  gunshot  wound  in 
the  right  ankle,  and  in  May,  1864,  was  wounded  in  the  right  breast 
and  hand.  He  was  taken  to  a  private  house,  from  which  be  was 
soon  after  driven  by  the  "rebs."  He  walked  to  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  found  his  regiment.    He  was  honorably  discharged  July  7,  1865. 

On  the  sixth  of  April,  1865,  he  married  Miss  S,  H.  Van  Vacter, 
who  nursed  him  at  lier  mother's  house  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
where  he  lay  suffering  from  his  wound.  They  have  four  children, 
viz. :  Georgie  E,,  Charles  A.,  Robert  W.,  and  Frank  A. 

Mr.  Peavey  served  on  the  Relief  Guard  August  5,  while  the 
remains  of  General  (irant  lay  in  state  al  the  City  Hall,  New  York, 
and  on  the  sixth  he  served  from  11a.  m.  to  "2  p.  m.  On  the  seventh 
he  served  on  the  detail  of  David  ritcher,  from  8  To  11  t:  M. 


CAPTAIN  HENRY  PRATT 

Is  descended  from  an  old  and  well-known  family  of  that  name  who 
settled  in  Chelsea,  Mass.,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  His 
paternal  grandfather  was  an  oflicer  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
his  great-grandfather  was  one  of  the  famous  '■'■Boston  Tea  Party" 
Both  his  paternal  and  maternal  anccstore  fought  in  the  French  War, 
in  the  War  of  the  Revolntion,  and  in  the  War  of  1812.  His  father, 
who  is  now  eighty-nine  years  of  age,  served  in  the  War  of  1812. 
Captain  Pratt  was  born  in  Chelsea,  Mass.,  on  the  sixteenth  day  of 
August,  1838.  He  remained  in  liis  native  town  until  1852,  when 
he  removed  to  New  York  City  and  became  connected  with  the  Hud- 
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son  Kiver  Bailroad  Company.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he 
immediately  severed  his. connection  with  the  company  and  offered 
his  services  in  defense  of  the  Union.  On  the  nineteenth  of  April, 
1861,  he  enlisted  as  private  in  Cpmpany  G,  Twelfth  Eegiment  New 
York  State  Militia  for  three  months.  At  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  service  he  enlisted  in  Company  A,  Eighty-nmth  Kegiment 
New  York  Vohinteers,  for  three  years,  and  in  September  following 
was  commissioned  First  Lieutenant.  In  January,  1862,  he  accom- 
panied the  Burnside  Expedition  to  North  Carolina  and  took  part 
m  the  engagement  at  Camden.  His  regiment  was  subsequently 
ordered  to  Washington  and  sent  in  pursuit  of  Lee  at  Frederict  City, 
Md.  His  regiment  at  this  time  was  attached  to  the  First  Brigade, 
Third  Division,  and  Ninth  Army  Corps.  He  took  part  in  the 
battles  of  South  Mountain  and  Antietam.  During  the  latter  engage- 
ment Lieutenant  Pratt  was  shot  through  the  thigh  and  returned 
home  on  sick  leave.  In  October,  1862,  during  his  illness,  he  was 
commissioned  Captain,  and  on  the  tenth  of  December  following  he 
joined  his  regiment  and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg, 
fought  between  the  tenth  and  thirteenth.  His  regiment  had  been 
reduced  by  losses  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  when  the  call  for 
volunteers  to  cross  the  Rappahannock  river  in  pontoon  boats,  was 
made  every  man  of  the  Eighty-ninth  wanted  to  go,  but  only  eighty 
men,  together  with  four  officers  were  permitted  to  attempt  the 
hazardous  undertaking.  The  corps  of  engineers  had  previously 
made  two  attempts  to  lay  the  bridge,  and  failed,  owing  to  the  mur- 
derous fire  of  the  rebel  sharpshooters.  This  regiment  crossed 
and  drove  the  sharpshooters  from  shelter,  and  thus  enabled  the 
engineers  to  complete  the  bridge. 

Captain  Pratt's  wound  had  not  sufficiently  healed,  and  the  expos- 
ure brought  on  a  relapse,  which  incapacitated  him  for  further  ser- 
vice and  he  was  obliged  to  resign. 

In  1863  he  married  Adine  F.  Edgerly  of  Somerville,  Mass.  They 
have  two  living  children,  viz. :  Ethel  and  Harry. 

In  1865  he  removed  west,  where  he  engaged  in  railroad  business 
until  1878,  when  he  returned  to  New  York  and  became  connected 
with  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company,  of  which  he  is  now 
Treasurer. 


JAMES  B.  PRINGLE 

Was  born  in   Brooklyn  June,  28,  1846.     Ten  years  later,  on  the 
the  death  of  his  parents,  he  removed  to  New  York  City. 

On  September  4,  1862,  he  enlisted  as  private  in  Battery  B,  Third 
New  York  Light  Volunteer  Artillery  for  three  years  or  during  the 
war.  He  was  sent  to  Fort  Hamilton,  thence  to  Morehead  City, 
N.  C.y  where  the  regiment  was  stationed. 


mi 


The  first  eiigaprement  of  the  regiment  was  at  Old  Ford,  and 
siibs»!i[iiftitly  at  Goldehuro,  where  the  batt«ry  did  effective  service. 
iilrnost  iinriiliiliitiii;^  ii  rt'liei  regiment  wlikm  wjie  driven  back  bv 
well-iiifwrted  lire,  witli  ii  loss  of  over  three  hniidred  dead  antl 
wounded,  withoat  the  aid  of  infantry.  During  Ihit?  eiigiureniciit 
i»n  ineideiil  occurred  which  illuetrateb  the  friendly  feeling  that 
Insisted  lietwecii  tlie  Ninth  New  Jersey  and  the  I'liird  Aitillery. 
A  MuBMidiiiHette  cbttpliiin  asked  a  wounded  Battery  B  soMiur  if  Ue 
wof  sniiported  by  Providence  in  tbie  trying  lionr,  "Xo,  by  G — d." 
lie  Kiiu.  "WO  are  hUjjported  by  thu  Ninth  New  Jersey." 

Another  ineidenl  worthy  of  tinjiitiim  is  related  of  Battery  B 
wliilein  eiiiiiii  sit  St.  Hulena  Island,  near  I'ort  Hiiyid.  The  General  in 
eoruMNiTid  had  issnei!  a  barrel  of  eoniiiiisfiary  whisky  fur  the  sick  of  B 
(''.nipany.  The  Ciiptain  placed  it  in  the  back  part  of  his  tent  for 
wifL'ty.  (  hie  (iiiy  a  itcrtain  clique  were  observed  to  bo  growing  Jiiia- 
rimi!-.  (iiviil  Will'  liii?  mystificjttion.  No  inijiiiries  at  first  sufficed  to 
■  liBcovcr  where  or  how  the  potent  liquid  was  obtained.  At  leiigtli 
the  orderly  Horgoant  found  it  out.  It  was  noticed  that  amone  the 
foiists  offered  on  the  ely  numng  the  men.  one  wae  excBcdiiigly 
popular  and  occasioned  nnich  merriment :  "  Mere's  to  tlio  tent  witii 
the  barrel  in  it!"  Then  the  Inith  iMuje  out.  One  day  a  few  of 
the  men  had  taken  one  of  the  Imcket*  I'rom  the  guns,  A  picket 
wont  around  in  tront  of  the  CujiliiinV  tenl.  When  the  Captain 
dropped  asleep,  at  a  signal  a  slir  was  iriadc  in  the  back  of  the  tent. 
The  Darrel  wa»  tapped  with  a  gimlet,  and  a  pailful  of  the  preciona 
Rontents  drawn  off.  The  hole  was  plugged,  «nd  the  initiated 
gathered  in  an  appointed  tt-nt  to  .jrink  (he  heidtli  "f  their  offieerf 
iind  tlie  tent  with  a  barr.-l  in  it. 

On  April  I.  ISti;!,  tlie  reiiirnent  was  ordered  to   Folly  Island,  and 
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S'lUfniliL'i' (u'nfi-ul  KiistiT  ordered  the  battery 
ti)  eo-oin'riite  Willi  r-licriniiti.  On  the  i^i'th  the  battery  arrived  at 
lluvdV  X.-.-I;.  ;u,.l  the  m-M  ih.v  started  for  Onihamville  or  PIoTiey 
Hill,  whnv  it  liad  eii.'ht  <.r  ti-n  linmV  hard  ti-htiiij;.  In  that 
(•ri::;i<r-iiiuiil  _Mr.  I'riii-k'  hn,l  a  hmve  -hot  iindiT  hiji,  and  wiis  bini- 
sL-ir  wuiJLidwl  in  thi-  Ihi-h  bv  a  niiiiie  h;tll.  which  laid  him  up  fur 
fuui'  weehs. 

On  .liiiuiarv  !>  nr  In.  ISll.'i,  there  being  no  eavalrv  on  this  expe- 
dition. Tuloi'id  \'aiiAVyL-k.  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Ohio  Infantry 
Ucgimunt.  ■■;nii(.- to  Haltury  B  ('aiii|>  iind  wiiiitt-d  t-ix  iihtj  to  act  :i^ 
seonts   on  a  seeret    uApi'dition.      Anioiii.'   iIjum'   >i.'lci'lt'd   w.is    Mr. 

niiiu^  up  t^tonc  River,  where  they  had  to  jump  the  horses  oil  the 
lioat  and  drive  them  tishorc.  Then  the  scouting  commenced  and 
the  instructions  given  as  to  what  was  required.  In  about  two 
hours  iifter  starting  they  had  a  skirmish  with  rebel  pickets,  and 
drove  (hem  back  to  a  cross-road,  where  three  of  the  battery  men 
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held  them  in  check,  while  the  other  three,  with  the  Colonel,  went 
the  other  route.  After  leaving  the  first  road  for  about  a  raile,  the 
Colonel  gave  the  order  in  a  loud  voice  :  '*  Infantry  deploy  skir- 
mishers and  cavalry  charge !"  In  dashing  down  the  road  they 
came  upon  the  rebels  driving  helter-skelter  out  of  the  breastworks, 
they  leaving  two  guns  in  our  possession.  The  rebels  numbered 
about  twenty,  and  we  surprised  them  by  takinjy  them  in  the  rear, 
and  the  three  battery-men  and  the  Colonel  held  tlie  works — Mr. 
Pringle  being  one  of  this  party — and  held  it  until  the  infantry 
came  up  five  or  ten  minutes  later — dismounted  one  gun,  throwing 
it  into  a  ditch,  and  bringing  the  others  into  camp. 

On  February  28,  1865,  the  regiment  entered  Charleston.  On 
May  1,  Mr.  Pringle  and  fourteen  otners,  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant Breck,  of  Battery  B,  went  on  an  expedition  to  Columbia, 
S.  C,  and  returned  May  27,  with  Governor  McGrath  a  close 
prisoner. 

Private  Pringle  was  mustered  out  of  service  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
July  13,  18G5,  by  reason  of  termination  of  hostilities.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  the  engagements  in  which  he  participated  :  Rawle's 
Mills,  X.  C,  November  2,  1862;  Deep  Gully,  December  11; 
Southwest  Creek,  December  13 ;  Kingston,  December  14  ;  White- 
hall, December  16;  (ioldsboro,  December  17;  Seabrook,  S.  C, 
June  18,  1863;  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  July;  siege  of 
Fort  Wagner,  July  18  to  September  5  ;  Morris  Island,  August  22 
to  30;  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  November  2  to  5;  battle  of 
John's  Island,  February  1  and  July  9,  1864;  Honey  Hill,  Ga., 
November  30 ;  Pocataligo,  S.  C,  July  8 ;  James'  Island,  July  9 ; 
Ashapoo,  February  8,  1865. 

On  September  4,  1865,  just  three  years  from  the  date  of  his 
discharge  from  the  army,  Pringle  joined  Company  H,  Eighth  Regi- 


ment N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.,  and  with  his  regiment  took  part  in  the  Orange 
riots  in  New  York  City  and  the  railroad  riots  at  Syracuse.  He 
served  nine  yeai-s :  part  of  the  time  as  corporal,  subsequently  as 
sergeant.  He  then  joined  Company  D,  of  the  same  regiment  as 
private.  After  completing  his  term  of  service  he  removed  to 
Brooklyn.  He  joined  Post  327  in  1883.  During  the  Grant 
obsequies  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Relief  Guard,  and  served 
as  Sixth  Relief  August  5,  at  Albany ;  First  Relief,  City  Hall,  NeM- 
York,  same  day ;  First,  Fourth  and  Sixth  Relief,  August  6,  and  on 
the  Seventh  Relief  August  7,  from  8  to  11  p.  m.,  under  the  com- 
mand of  David  A.  Pitcher.  Mr.  Pringle's  portrait  appears  in 
Group  4. 


■lACOr.  I'OWLES 

Was  luini  in  New  Yurk  Citv  »ii  .Jniv  '2,  1S3T.  Kf  aftei-wnnit- 
ceiiKived  to  UrtKiklyii. 

On  August  la/isesj.  lit  i-nlisted  tu  Coiiiiiiiii.*  H.  Furlv-ei^htli 
lit'^iuifur  i^ew  York  Volniiteups.  fur  tliroe  years.  He  joined  tlti' 
rt-ijitnfiil  111  Fort  Pulaski,  iiiid  vvciil  fniEii  tliere  to  Hilton  Head. 
S,  C,  tiiok  [)art  in  llie  caplun^  nf  MorHh  Island,  and  in  tlie  niglit 
attack  on  Fort  Wugner,  The  lugiincnt  wne  reduced  hy  losses  from 
t\Ot)  to  ulionl  150,  and  whs  Kent  tu  8t.  Aiii;iistine,  Fliu,  to  recrnit, 
itnd  tlieiicv  to  I'uiflthu.  Mr.  Powles  tooJi  part  in  tlie  battle  of 
OlHstcu,  and  tlimi  reriirnod  Willi  hie  regiment  to  Virginia ;  took 
part  ia  the  battles  of  Bennmlu  UinnlriHl  iuid  Cold  Uarbor.  Dnr- 
iiig  the  latter  engagement  he  w,is  woiuided  in  tlic  thigh,  which 
forced  a  j)ocket  knife  into  the  U-^.  ile  was  sent  In  AVliitc 
House  Landing,  thence  to  Finlev  nu,*|jitiil,  Washington,  and  vau- 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  Ladies'  Home  Hospital,  on  I^'xingtcm 
avenue,  New  York  City,  where  he  remained  until  his  discliar^, 
MaySS.  18t!5. 

On  Augnst  dO,  IStiU,  he  married  Catherine  .1,  C  IJentoii,  of 
Brooklyn,  They  have  five  children,  viz.:  Charles  A,.  Ida.  Albert, 
Pauline  T.,  and  Frank  D.     They  lost  one  child. 

Mr,  Powlee  was  formerly  a  member  of  Rankin  Post.  No.  10. 
He  loinod  Post  327  soon  after  it«  organization.  lie  was  appointed 
on  tne  Relief  Gnard  while  the  remains  of  General  Grant  lay  in 
state  at  tho  CH]iiti)l,  in  Albany,  and  served  Hrst  on  the  drtail  of 
Adjutant  Price,  and  remaiueil  on  duty  at  intervals  until  the  elosiiip 
ceremonies  of  Angnst  S. 


SEIiCKANT  THOMAS  F.   PIIIPPS 

Was  horn  in  Do rel letter.  Mass.,  April  2d,  1844,  and  reoeived  his 
edueatimi  at  the  pnhlie  and  private  schools. 

On  Octtibcr  :i->th,  isiia.  ho  enlisted  lis  private  lu  Company  I, 
Forty -seventh  MiissLicliiisi'tts  InfantiT  Volunteers,  for  nine  moiiths. 
tie  iiccom|iariic(i  Hank,-'  Kx|ii;i.lltiiin  to  JjOuisiana,  and  partici|>ated 
in  several  minor  fni;iiiri.'nieiiU.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
service  lio  re-cnli>t(fii  in  Ci)nipany  E,  Sixtieth  MLi>wichusscttf- 
Infantry  Vohuitfi'rc  and  wa^  niu^ered  in  as  Sergeant  July  Itjtii, 
1S';4.  'He  was  statioiieii  at  Indiana]iolia.  Ind..  guarding  rebel 
prisoners,  and  was  dit;<'liar;red  NdVcinhiT  13tli.  1804.  having  served 
altogether  fourteen    tnonili-. 

lie  renioved  to  ISi'unklyii  in  Istl^.  In  1ST9  he  joined  K  Com- 
pany, Twenty-third  Ri.>ginifiit  \.  (i.  S.  N.  Y..  of  which  he  is  still 
a  member. 
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He  was  formerly  a  member  of  Bankin  Post,  No.  10,  and  was  a 
charter  member  of  Post  327.  He  was  one  of  the  additional  detail 
M'ho  went  to  Mount  McGregor  to  guard  the  remains  of  General 
Grant,  and 'again  served  on  Cranston's  detail  at  the  City  Hall,  New 
York,  August  6th,  from  8  to  11  a.  m.,  and  on  the  7th  from  5  to 

10  A.  M. 


SERGEANT  A.  S.  ROWLEY 

Was  bom  in*  East  Bloomfield,  Ontario  county,  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  February,  1840.  He  subsequently  removed  with  his  parents  to 
Monroe  county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  resided  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war.  In  1862  he  enlisted  as  private  in  Company  F,  One  Hundred 
and  Eighth  regiment  New  York  Volunteers,  Colonel  O.  H.  Palmer 
commanding.  The  regiment  was  organized  in  Monroe  county,  and  was 
mustered  into  the  service  for  three  years. 

Mr.  Rowley  participated  in  the  battles  of  Antietam,  Chancellors- 
ville,  Bristow  Station,  Gettysburg,  Mine  Run,  arid  the  Wilderness. 
At  the  latter  place  he  was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  confined  in 
the  hospital  for  two  months.  He  afterwards  took  part  in  the  engage- 
ments at  Ream's  Station  and  Hatcher's  Run.  W  hile  in  his  tent  at 
Fort  McGilvrey  he  was  wounded  in  the  head  and  was  absent  from 
duty  about  a  mcmth.  On  the  seventh  of  April,  1865,  at  High 
Bridge,  he  was  wounded  in  the  left  thigh  and  confined  in  the  hos- 
pital for  over  three  months. 

He  was  mustered  out  of  service  as  Sergeant  under  general  orders 
discharging  all  hospital  patients. 

'  He  removed  to  Brooklyn  in  1865,  and  engaged  in  the  real  estate 
business.  In  the  fall  of  1873  he  was  elected  Alderman  of  the  Sev- 
enth Ward,  served  for  two  years,  and  was  re-elected  in  the  fall  of 
1875.  During  the  latter  period  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  and  Railroads. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  September,  1874,  he  married  Amelia  Tysen, 
of  Staten  Island.     They  have  one  child,  named  Ethel  S. 

On  the  first  of  December,  1877,  he  was  appointed  Property  Clerk 
of  the  Police  Department.  The  duties  of  Cloth  and  Equipment 
Clerk  have  recently  been  added  to  his  other  duties.  As  a  repre- 
sentative of  Post  327  he  formed  one  of  the  Guard  over  the  remains 
of  General  Grant  at  Mount  McGregor,  July  26,  and  accompanied 
the  Post  to  Riverside. 


Was  born  in  New  York  City,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Jnly,  1841. 
Pievious  to  llie  war  lie  was  clerk  in  a  New  York  ini?rcaiitile  iionse. 

On  the  foiirteentliof  May,  1861,  he  en1i>;ted  as  private  in  Com- 
pany A,  Sixty-seventh  Regiment  New  York  Vohinteers,  for  three 
years.  He  participated  in  the  battles  of  Yorktown,  Williamsburg, 
Hanover  C.  H.,  Fair  Oaks,  Seven  Pines,  Seven  Days'  Fig:lit,  Mal- 
vern Hill,  Harrison's  Landing,  Second  Bull  Unn,  Chantilly,  South 
Mountain,  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Chancel lorsville.  Marye's 
Heights,  Gettysbur?,  Happahannock  Station,  Mine  Bun,  North  and 
South  Anna,  Cold  Harbor,  Bermuda  Hundred,  and  Siege  of  Peters- 
burg. He  was  honorably  discharged  as  sergeant  on  tlu-  fourth  of 
July,  1864. 

He  returned  to  Hrooklvn,  and  was  engaged  for  a  term  as  book- 
keeper in  a  banking  house.  For  the  last  six  years  he  has  filled  the 
position  of  cashier  and  book-keeper  in  the  extensive  establiehment 
of  E.  D.  Burt  &  Co.,  of  Brooklyn. 

In  J867  he  married  Sarah  E.  Bnekiey,  of  Kingston,  Ulster  county. 
N.  Y,  They  have  two  living  children,  viz..  Margaret  Armenia,  and 
Edward  Burt. 

Mr.  Keid  formed  one  of  the  guard  placed  over  the  remains  of 
General  Grant  at  Mount  McGregor,  July  26.  He  was  also  attached 
to  Major  Tait's  Seventh  Relief  at  New  York.  August  6,  8  to  11 
p.  u.,  and  again  at  11  p.  m.  on  the  7th,  to  2  a.  m.  on  the  Sth. 


D.  L.  RUTH 


Was  bom  in  New  York  City,  on  the  tenth  nf  March,  1S37.  He 
first  entered  the  United  States  servide  under  Captain  L.  B.  Parson, 
A.  Q.  51.,  November  19,  1S61.  Was  appointed  Assistant  Paymas- 
ter United  States  Navy,  August  10,  1862,  and  attached  to  the 
United  States  steamer  Louisville,  of  tlie  Mississippi  Squadron.  He 
n  Vick  '         "     "" 


took  part  in  General  Sherman's  first^attack  on  Vicksburg  in  Decem- 
ber, 1S62;  also  in  the  Deer  Creek  expedition;  was  on  the  Louis- 
ville when  she  successfully  ran  by  the  batteries  of  Vicksburg; ; 
took  part  in  tlie  capture  of  Grand  (rulf ;  was  in  front  of  Vicksburg 
at  the  time  of  its  surrender;  and  in  company  with  the  Commander 
of  the  Louisville,  landed  on  the  wharf  at  lO.SH  a.  m,,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  surreiider.  He  also  took  part  in  the  Red  River  expe- 
dition. 

Resigned  from  the  navy  on  the  twenty-third  of  October,  I860. 

During  the  obsequies  of  General  Grant,  Mr.  Ruth  served  on 
Cranston's  detail  August  7th,  from  5  to  8  a.  m..  and  on  Van  Cortel- 
you's  detail  from  2  to  5  r.  m.  same  date. 
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GEORGE  W.  RAYMOND 

Was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  on  the  seventeenth  of  March,  1S46.  He 
enlisted  in  the  Union  army  as  drummer  boy  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
July,  1861,  being:  then  but  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  joined  Com- 
pany C,  Forty-eighth  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers,  and  was 
mustered  in  for  three  years.  He  re-enlisted  in  the  same  company 
and  regiment  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  enlistment. 

He  accompanied  Brigadier-General  Sherman's  Expedition  to  Port 
Royal,  S.  C,  and  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Hilton  Head  fortifica- 
tions. He  also  participated  in  the  engagement  at  Port  Royal  Ferry, 
Siege  of  Fort  Pulaski,  Ga.,  capture  and  burning  of  Bluflfton,  S.  C., 
the  capture  of  Morris  Island,  S.  C,  and  in  the  night  attack  on  Fort 
Wagner,  July  18,  1863. 

He  subsequently  participated  in  the  engagements  at  Fort  Darling, 
Drury's  Bluff,  Bermuda  Hundred,  Cold  Harbor,  siege  of  Peters- 
burg, Mine  Explosion,  Deep  Bottom,  Strawberry  Plains,  Foster's 
Plantation  and  Newmarket  Heights,  Fort  Fisher,  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
and  with  Gen.  Sherman  at  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

He  M'as  mustered  out  of  service  on  the  first  of  September,  1865. 
In  1867  he  received  an  appointment  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard, 
where  he  has  since  filled  various  positions.  He  is  at  present  receiver 
of  stores  in  the  Steam  Engineering  department.  He  served  in  the 
Twenty-third  Regiment  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.  from  1867  to  1869  ;  with  the 
Ninth  Regiment  from  1870  to  1873,  and  with  the  Seventh  Regiment 
from  1874  to  1881. 

In  1877  he  married  Elizabeth  Mellen,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  They 
have  three  children,  viz. :  Lillian  Melville,  George  W.,  Jr.,  and  Mabel 
Maud. 

Mr.  Raymond  is  a  member  of  the  Forty-eighth  Veteran  Associa- 
tion.    He  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  Post  327. 

While  the  remains  of  General  Grant  lay  in  state  at  City  Hall, 
New  York,  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Relief  Guard  from  11 
A.  M.  to  2  F.  M.,  on  the  5th,  from  8  to  11  p.  m.  ;  on  the  7th,  and 
was  on  dutv  from  11  p.  m.  to  2  a.  m.  on  the  8th. 


ENOCH  RUTZLER 


Was  born  in  New  York  City  on  the  tenth  of  April,  1846.  He  sub- 
sequently removed  to  Southold,  L.  I.,  where  he  received  a  fair  edu- 
cation. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  August,  1862,  being  then  but  sixteen  years 
of  age,  he  enlisted  as  private  in  Company  B,  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-ninth  Regiment  rfew  York  Volunteers.  He  was  connected 
with  the  First  Division,  Eighteenth  Army  Corps.     He  participated 
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in  the  sncond  l»attle  of  Williamsburg,  occnpation  of  White  Honse 
Landing,  Baltimore  Cross  Roads.  Bcnniida  Hnndred,  Swift  Crock, 
Fort  Darling,  Cold  Harbor,  Chapin's  Farm,  siege  of  Petersburg  and 
the  capture  of  Riclinioud,  bcBides  eeveral  Braallcr  engagements.  The 
One  Hnndred  and  Thirtv-nintli  was  the  first  regiment  that  entered 
Kichniond.  After  tlie  battle  of  CImpin's  Farm  Mr.  Rutzler  was 
promoted  Corporal.  He  remained  on  dnty  at  Richmond  some  time 
after  its  cJipture.  He  was  mustered  out  of  service  with  his  regiment 
on  the  nineteenth  of  June,  1S65. 

At  the  ch»e  of  the  war  be  returned  to  Brooklyn,  In  1868  he 
married  Miss  Matilda  J.  Pierson,  of  New  York  City.  They  have 
two  children,  viz.  :  Emma  M.  and  John  Enoch, 

In  1871  Mr.  Rutzler  established  in  New  York  City  the  business  of 
Hteam -heating  under  the  firm  name  of  Neit  &  Rutzler,  afterwards 
Rutzler  &  Ives,  iind  later  Rutzler  &  Blake. 

Mr.  Rutzler  i.*  a  member  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
meh,  Royal  Arcanum  and  American  Legion  of  Honor,  and  other 
benevolent  organizations. 


EDAVARD  ROBERTS.  ^H 

The  record  of  Mr.  Robert^  is  a  most  rumnrkable  one,  and  but  for 
the  fact  that  it  issupported  by  documentary  evidence,  would  appenr 

ineredible.  That  ii  iiuui  cnuld  |)ii^  tlironiih  three  of  the  most 
important  caiiipHigns  fought  )iy  the  British  Array  during  the  past 
eentury,  and  again  participate  in  nearly  all  the  great  battles  of  the 
war  of  the  relipllion  c'^capiMg  with  unly  a  tleeh  wound  in  the  hand. 
Is  almost  without  a  parallel. 

Mr.  Roberts  was  boi'u  in  EiiulaTid  nu  July  ti,  1S2U.  He  joined 
the  British  Army  as  hiigliT  whi-u  Uv  was  but'  17  years  of  age.  He 
served  tliroughout  the  ('niiuiiii  war,  inirticipating  in  every  imjior- 
tant  engageuicTit  fn.iii  ilie  luittli'  ..f  Alnm  toihe  capture  ufVebasto- 
pol.  IleneM  ^i-nud  in  tli,' Cimw  Miir  inider  Sir  Charles  Nai.ier, 
and  in  the  .S.'p^y  war  und.'r  Sir  lloriJT  iluveluck.  Sir  Hugh  Rose 
and  General  iiupe  Grant.  Under  the  auurching  heat  of  the  tropics 
lie  made  a  furceil  march  of  over  one  thousand  miles,  took  part  in 
twentv-tive  engagements,  terminating  in  tlie  capture  of  Delhi.  In  the 
stormiuirof  DeHii  he  received;)  w.umdin  the  liand  h\  a  tulwar.  At 
the  death  of  Sir  Hmirv  ihivvl...!.  in  u' ,-  l.\  1,1- V;,;,.  -,,>,;;i^'  ;,f. 
hn-k-r.      His  eTitire  teniiol'   -.-r  .■  ■■    ] ;  ,;  -,,   Ai  :,■    ...■..„■, la 

period  uf  iivereiglityear^a.-  1m,_.     ■.!    ■■■.■.      mI  :    .i,  ■ uv6 

oftieer.  He  afterwards  eaine  lu  Au.liji.-.!,  ami  oil  ihc  Ijivakiiij;  out 
of  the  war  was  living  in  Chicaf;",  lil.     He  was  among  the  first  to 

1'oin  the  Union  Army.  He  (,'iilitited  in  Company  E,  Howard's  Naval 
Jrigade,  which  combined  the  artillery,  infantry,  and  naval  branches 
of  the  service.      The  resiimcnt  waa  organized   iu  Cliicago,  hut  cred- 
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ited  to  New  York  State.  It  was  first  attached  to  the  Bnrnsidc 
expedition,  and  with  it  Mr.  Roberts  took  part  in  the  engagements 
at  Roanoke  Island,  Elizabeth  City,  Newbern,  Little  Washington, 
Kin^cston,  Goldsboro,  and  Camden  or  South  Mills.  He  afterwards 
went  with  the  Ninth  Army  Corps  to  the  Potomac,  and  took  part 
in  the  battles  of  Second  Bull  Tlun,  South  Mountain,  Crompton 
Gap,  Antietam  and  PVedericksburg.  After  being  mustered  out 
at  the  close  of  his  term  of  service  he  came  to  New  York.  In 
July,  1863,  he  enlisted  in  Company  B,  Seventeenth  New  York 
Veteran  Volunteers.  With  only  seventy-five  men  he  partici- 
pated in  the  draft  riots  in  which  his  commander,  Col.  Jardine, 
was  wounded,  and  several  men  killed  and  wounded  by  the  riot- 
ers. His  regiment  afterwards  joined  the  army  in  the  west, 
being  much  of  the  time  on  detached  service.  It  pursued  the 
rebel  General  Forrest,  from  one  point  to  another,  had  several 
skirmishes,  and  finally  joined  Sherman's  Army  at  Stevenson, 
Ala.  Mr.  Roberts  participated  in  the  battles  of  Missionary  Ridge, 
(Chattanooga,  Dalton,  Kingold,  Buzzard's  Roost,  Atlatoona,  Resacca, 
Marietta,  Stone  Creek,  and  a  series  of  engagements  which  termi- 
nated in  the  battle  of  Jonesboro  and  the  capture  of  Atlanta. 
After  the  capture  of  Atlanta  his  regiment  was  transferred  to  the 
Fourteenth  Army  Corj)s,  and  openated  against  Hood  in  the  valley 
of  the  Chickamauga,  and  after  holding  Chattanooga  for  a  time 
rejoined  Sherman's  Army  and  accompanied  it  in  the  famous 
"march  to  the  sea."  After  the  capture  of  Savannah  he  participated 
in  several  engagements  which  closed  with  the  battle  of  Bentonville 
and  surrender  of  Johnson.  He  was  mustered  out  of  service  on 
August  25,  18()5.  During  the  entire  period  he  never  lost  a  day 
from  sickness  or  other  causes. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  removed  to  New  York,  and  in  1881  he 
married  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Pinkard,  of  Brooklyn  They  have  two 
children,  viz.  :     Thomas  and  Edward  Francis. 

He  joined  Post  327  in  1883.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Relief 
Guard  during  the  Grant  obsequies,  first  at  Albany,  August  5,  and  at 
the  City  Hall,  New  York,  August  r>  and  7. 


SERGT.  NELSON  SAMMIS 

Was  bom  in  New  York  City,  on  the  first  of  January,  1842.  Previ- 
ous to  the  war  he  was  living  at  Huntington,  L.  I.,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  men  in  that  village  to  volunteer  in  the  Union  Army.  On  the 
eleventh  of  August,  1862,  he  joined  Company  A,  One  Hundred  and 
twenty-seventh  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers,  known  as  the 
Monitor  regiment.  He  returned  the  next  day  and  took  ten  recruits 
from  the  village,  and  then  informed  Colonel  Guerney,  of  the  regi- 
ment, that  other  recruits  might  be  obtained.     A  recruiting  officer 
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was  sent  there,  and  soon  after  two  companies  were  organised  in 
the  flrtiDe  lot-alily.  Mr.  SaminiB  was  offered  a  Second  Lieutenant's 
cominigi-ioti,  but  declined  to  iiccept  it.  He  went  witli  his  rcjriiuent 
to  tin?  front,  and  participated  in  several  skirmishes  in  1862-3,  In 
the  Slimmer  of  I8fi3,  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  Hilton  Ue»<J, 
S.  C,  and  from  thence  to  Folly  Island.  He  participated  witli  his 
regiment  in  several  engagements,  and  at  the  battle  of  Hone^  Hill 
the  rcpimcnt  sustained  severe  loss.  Tlie  regiment  was  subscqucntly 
ordered  to  Morris  Island,  and  remained  tliere  for  three  or  four 
months,  during  which  |ieriod  several  sorties  were  made  on  Fort 
•fohnann,  Jamoe  Island.  Orders  were  finally  received  to  ciit  the 
railroad  between  Oiiurlueton  and  Savannah,  and  tlins  open  com- 
munication with  Sherman's  army.  This  was  attended  with  severe 
lo»(,  the  regiment  being  almost  constantly  engaged  in  skirmishing. 
After  the  capture  of  Cliarlestou.  Mr.  Sanimis  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  tinie  doing  provost  duty  in  Charleston.  He  was  honorably 
dischargi^d  ul  Clinrleston,  S.  C,  on  the  first  of  June,  1865. 

Soon  after  his  relurn  ho  entered  into  the  boot  and  shoe  bnsiiiLfts, 
and  in  1X77  established  business  for  himself  at  707  Myrtle  avenue. 
Brooklyn. 

In  1873  he  married  Emma  Jarvia,  of  Huntington,  L.  I.  He  wa« 
unc  of  the  charter  members  of  Post  327,  and  evinces  a  deep  interest 
in  all  matters  connected  with  the  G.  A.  U.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Relief  Guard  over  the  remains  of  General  Grant  at  the  Capitol 
at  Albany,  and  remained  on  duty  at  intervals  until  the  day  of  the 
fnuoral. 


JOHN  H.  STCDLliY 

Was  honi  near  Calais,  Me.,  in  18^5.  His  paivnu  died  wliun  he 
wils  a  chiKi.  and  lie  was  left  to  "  jiadille  liis  own  canoe.''  Hu  fob 
loweil  a  M'a-fariii^'  life  for  tieventeeii  years,  and  finally  settled  in 
New  Vi.rk  I'ily,  and  was  !i|>|HMiitciI  uii  the  city  police. 

On   Aiiril  lil,    ISiU.  he  eiili.-ted   for  two  years   in  Company   H, 
Foiirlli    l!ci,'i:iu-nt.    New    Yoi-l;  Vi.luiitem-s.  ki.nwn  as   Scott's    Life 
(;ii;ink      III'  w;i.  jpiMiiiih-d  .Sor-eaiit.      11. ■  ■■•■  ^   |..l!;  h,   (he  battle.s 
L;d('nrk.sbin-.  .    ■    '  ■  .   ■■     ■■:-.llle;  Wiu* 
111.     On  till-  .      .  .     .  ;-  (.Tin   )ic 

1m;:1,  and  n.r;i;,L  i  h.  r'.r  N.'W  York 
polii',.  ilc|iai'lirh..iit;  took  part  in  liiu  draft,  riul.-.  Hi,- resigned  bis 
po!-itinii  iiri  the  |ii>]iei'  in  Seiiteinber,  ls63,  and  enlisted  in  IJ  Coni- 
piinv.  \iiirt\-lifrli  NiMv  Vnrk  Vobiiitcers,  for  the  war.     He  jiartiei- 

pated   in    tin-   .n-    - -    ..r    .Mine   Run.      At   the   battle   of    the 

WildenieRs  )ii>  r i-rd  wound  in  t!ie  left  breast.  He  wns 

absent  twice  ipii  ■  ;  nvlnugb,  and  afterwards  served  in  the 

defense  of  Wa^!i;i,^iJii,  ili..-  -iij^ju  of  Petersburg,  Weldon  Railroad. 
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Hatcher's  Run,  and  Dabney's  Mills.  At  tlie  latter  place  he  was 
wohikIccI  in  the  right  shoulder  and  sent  to  Jarvis'  General  Hospital 
at  Baltimore.  lie  afterwards  joined  his  regiment  at  Bailey's  Cross 
Roads,  and  was  mustered  out  of  service  under  General  Order  No. 
25,  at  Xew  York. 


Mr.  Studlev  was   formerly   a  member  of  Rankin  Post,  No.  10, 

.  t^  •'  7  7 

and  was  one  of  tlic^  charter  members  of  Post  327.  He  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Relief  Guard,  and  was  on  the  detail  of  Adjutant 
Price,  at  Albany  :  canted  on  duty  until  the  closing  ceremonies  of 
August  8. 


LIEUTENANT  HARMAN  C;  SCHULTZ 

Was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  on  the  thirteenth  of  July,  1838;  edu- 
cated at  the  public  schools,  and  subsequently  engaged  as  clerk  in  the 
lumber  business. 

He  was  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  as  Sergeant  of 
Company  C,  Forty-eighth  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers,  August, 
1861,  promoted  to  Second  Lieutenant  August  28,  1863 ;  First  Lieu- 
tenant Mav  18,  1864. 

He  was  attached  to  Brigadier  General  Sherman  s  Expeditionary 
Corps  to  Port  Royal,  S.  C,  and  capture  of  Hilton  Head  fortifica- 
tions. He  participated  in  the  engagement  at  Port  Royal  Ferry; 
Siege  of  Fort  Pulaski,  capture  and  burning  of  BluflEton,  S.  C. ;  was 
in  garrison  at  Fort  Pulaski,  July,  1863  ;  participated  in  the  capture 
of  batteries  on  Morris  Island,  S.  C.  He  was  slightly  wounded  in 
the  night  assault  on  Fort  Wagner,  July  18,  1863.  He  was  subse- 
quently on  duty  at  St.  Augustine,  Hilton  Head  and  Jacksonville, 
Fla. ;  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Olustee,  Fla. 

He  participated  in  the  engagements  at  Fort  Darling,  Drury's 
Blulf,  Bermuda  Hundred,  Cold  Harbor,  siege  of  Petersburg,  Mine 
Explosion.  Deep  Bottom,  Strawberry  Plains,  Foster's  Plantation 
and  Newmarket  Heights.  He  was  wounded  at  Charles  City  Road, 
Sept.  28.     He  resigned  on  the  seventeenth  of  November,  1864. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Brooklyn,  and  engaged  in 
the  auction  business.     He  is  at  present  located  at  379  Fulton  street. 

In  1866  he  married  Miss  Frances  A.  Booz,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
They  have  one  child,  named  William  J. 

Lieutenant  Schultz  is  a  member  of  the  Forty-eighth  Regiment 
Veteran  Association.  He  wjis  one  of  the  early  members  of  Post 
327. 


.   flKETtlHES. 


COLONEL  JAMES  C.  SLAOHT 

Wus  burn  lit  TiiekfrtoTi,  in  tlie  UUte  of  New  Jersev,  on  Jii: 
SOtli,  1818.  His  fiither,  Bi.nit  Slaght,  wae  it  native  of  tlie  State  of 
Xew  York.  Hiid  a  represt-ntative  of  one  of  our  oldest  Knickerliocker 
familitiK.  Duriug  the  war  of  1812  he  wus  taken  prisoner  and  con- 
firiitil  in  t\w-  Britieh  prison  at  Halifax  until  peace  was  proclaimed. 
Colonul  Slaglit^  throiigli  tlie  training  and  example  of  liis  father, 
early  in  life  took  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  upfni  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Ileliellion  was  the ^first  man  from  KinuisCountjr. 
New  York,  to  pledge  the  services  of  his  sword  and  receive  a  ctini- 
miseion  from  President  Ahnihaui  Lincoln — an  act  of  patriotii>iii 
doubly  marked  from  the  fact  of  his  refusal  of  an  important  forcien 
mission  to  which  he  had  been  appointed,  in  order  to  protect  fiis 
honored  government  under  the  shadow  of  the  oM flaij.  His  dnties 
were  tliosc  of  a  staff  ofBcer  from  the  opening  to  tho  closing  of  the 
war.  Commencing  his  military  career  on  the  staff  of  General 
McDowell  he  terminated  it  nncier  General  Grant  after  the  fall  of 
Richmond.  The  Colonel  eerv'ed  in  turn  upon  the  staffs  of  Generals 
McDowell,  Smith  (Ilaldy),  Bnrnside,  J.  G.  Foster,  Banks  and  Grant. 
As  Chief  Quartermaster  of  the  Department  of  North  Can>lina  he 
took  entire  management  of  the  fitting  out  and  operating  of  what 
is  known  as  the  "  Rurnaide  Expedition,"  which  resulted  so  snccesh- 
fully,  and  gave  to  the  L^^nion  cause  Newbem,  Eeanfort  witli  Fort 
"M^con,"  Roanoke  Island,  Washington,  Plymouth  and  Eden  ton; 
the  command  of  the  All«marle  and  Pamlico  Hounds,  and  the  Neiioe. 
Trent-Tar,  lioanoke  and  Chewan  liivers,  The  manjigemcnt  of  thit; 
expedition  was  a  crucible  test  of  military  and  executive  ability,  and 
in  its  Kiiceeasful  execution  Colonel  Slaglit  won  the  unt|nalific<I 
approval  of  the  (Tovcrmnent  at  Washington  and  the  warm  eun- 
gratulatioTis  of  niilitiirv  critics  all  over  the  country.  He  served 
subsef[ueiitl_v  under  Cieueral  J.  G.  Foster  in  all  the  hattlea  in  North 
Carolina,  anil  uiinii  the  consolidation  of  the  Department  of  North 
Carotiua  with  that  of  Virginia  joined  General  N.  P.  Banks,  follow- 
ing him  in  his  successful  march  through  the  "  Teehe '"  country,  the 
bombardment  and  capture  of  "  Port  Hudson."  and  the  subsetjuent 
disastrous  "Red  River"  cainpaign.  Ordered  to  join  General 
Grant,  he  followed  that  great  leader  though  the  closing  struggles 
ijf  the  rebellion,  slieathiuff  his  sword  only  with  the  surrender  of 
Lee,  and  retiring  from  tlie  army  with  a  military  reputation  in  hiti 
department  of  the  service  second  to  none,  and  a  name  untarnislieil 
and  universally  respected,  notwithstanding  the  passage  ol  vast 
amounts  of  money  and  pi-operty  through  his  hands,  combined  with 
the  almost  unlimited  authority  that  was  conferred  upon  him  on  su 
many  important  occasions  during  the  great  war.  With  deeds  well 
done  and  trusts  heiil  sacred,  the  Colonel's  is  a  name  and  character 
to  be  honored  and  emulated- 


UOOBJJ'SK^   fltffrORkI 


OOUjNEL  JASreS  C  SLAGUT 

Waa  Ituni  at  Tuckvuoit.  in  tlitt  SUCv  of  Kow  Jcnuv.  on  JitiKf 
JitKli.  iHl».  W.^  father.  H"ror  r^tngbu  WM  H  iwliw  i>f  i)(u  Stale  <if 
Nflw  York.  Aiitl  I  reinvwiiUitivf  «(  oiw  of  our  fildeK  KntcJ«!i-I«'ek«f 
jmnilirt.  During  tU  w»r  ..f  tS18  lie  wm  lokeii  pri*'ticr  utiJ  c<ii>- 
lifioil  in  till'  ItritHli  \iri-t>a  »t  ilalfftuf  until  |ieiu^-  wtid  [iruclaimvcf, 
Coluiiol  Sliijrht,  Hiroiiffb  ilw  trnfniiig  .iml  i-kiiih^ilc  v>f  his  fallu'r, 
vwlv  in  lifi'  look  nil  wtivu  intvnmt  In  |>nblic  alTitr*.  ami  U|X"i  tlit: 
bmikiiift  tiiit  -if  tltt*  Itnliciniiii  wm  tlie  AW  mim  frfuu  KintrsHi^univ, 
New  Turk,  tw  nloil)^  itu^  Aerrioet  of  lib  owonl  and  K>ccivt>  a  oom- 
inWiiiD  tnii'i  rrestc}cnt  Almlunn  LhiiMlti—aD  net  uf  |>ntn<it(i;[u 
iJonblir  lunrkuJ  fn>m  tJiu  fiLCl  of  lit«  rvfiinl  of  mi  iiit[H<rUiiit  tDivlirii 
miMlon  iij  whli'li  In;  lind  l^im  aptiouiiMl.  in  nHer  l.i  prf*lwi  Uir. 
liOiuiniil  |;(>vi;nnui>iit  oiidur  Uie  filiailow  iif  tht-  olii^aij  iVu  dotjes 
irore  thobii  ci  a  Mali  oHioi'r  from  the  apwiing  to  tlit  ciosin;!  "f  ilic 
wu*.  ( 'uuiiiieiiinD((  hi*  loilitur  i:anier  tia  thr  ati>R  at  ilL-numl 
MeDun-Qll  Ik*  ti^rmitiftlod  it  tmilcr  Civiiunl  Gmiit  after  the  full  'if 
Riiihinurtd.  The  Colonol  Anncd  in  tiim  niKitt  tite  stafd  of  Gunnrnlii 
MeDnwiilI,  Sinilh  ( HaldyV,  Bimwde,  .1.  G.  F.wlor.  Bfcnks  .uici  (inuit. 
As  riiicf  Qiurtennudtvr  <j[  tin'  Dt*i)«rtint*nt'of  Xoitii  C'lircJiDH  ht- 
toi>k  ciiiiro  iiintiii^'inrnt  uf  tht  \\lX\n\^  out  %w\  "(xnling  oi  vrhni 
-]■  kiiuwii  «»  the  ■'  RunWdv  EitiKiliUitn,"  whie)i  -  Antled  na  eutvii™- 
hilhr,  and  mtq  to  the  Pnion  csiiuk  Newborn,  Itouifort  with  Fort 
*'-Miuxm^  Kouiokf!  Idand,  WuhinstOD,  Ptfinooth  and  Eilonlttn: 
0.n.-..'nrtMit..|..r  til.-  AIK.-itrirlciiti.I  r(ii.ilK-.>  S,.,ii..k  nn.I  II..'  \. ■>!.-, 

Tn-nt- "U.-.  It.»ii.uk.- nri.i  rl..-wftti  \i\wTi..     "l'ii«  i.i;>nuir.'h.v I,. 

e:t|H!!ditinti  was  a  frncilili-  test  nf  miirtary  atid  cxt^Hiitift'  nbtlliv.  iin  I 
in    it    -.I.-' ..we fill    u^,.^^ltii.Il    I'-iUra^i    S!iiu;ht    "oti    rh^  iir|.|M,(l'|l' 
ii|.j.r"iiii     if  llir   tiMVrruiii.fil    at    \\\ifliinj;iuii    iiial   \\t<-   (v,.,ii     ,- 
priiii.Iaif'.iiw  ..f  itulir:ii'»'   i'jili/.'>  »ll  (,.vi.'r  f.lir  I'l.tiiiiv,     Itf   '('m 
«aHW}iiH.il>  .imWl..-ii.<c;.|.I.  li.  KoM;;rlii  ail  .!iu  l>!nrli'r  .i>  N.- 
f-iriililia.  mill  ii|>.iii  ilir  ijimfltn-hidiiii  iif  t.|jt    Iifjiaitiiicnl -I    >    t     , 
f:„iiiliiiii  ^viUi  itml  yf  Vuisitii;.  juiii."!  i;pn.Tal  \    P.  D.nii-  f-"). 
ir-K  liiin  !■)  lli^  siiw.'i!fiihii;t»-Ji  (lin.nir>i  tliu  "Tim-I..,- "  ii.im>ir\     r.- 
iM.iulmiiiiin'nt  aiid  i'ii|iiiiri' nf  "  I'uri   il'iiii'i.ii."  ainl  iJn- •nhii".  tti 
i|Uiii*Lroiir    ■•  \\\A    ItlVi-f"    iwinmicii.     '  'fii-n-ti    li>   juiu    ''...   - 

firsuit,  111'  f.illfwi'.l  l-lcit  ^I'l-iif   tfiiiJiT  tJionuti  lite  irlu'-'tip  •( .-i. 

..f  the  ri'lii'lli..)..  >liim  hiiii:  lii«  wnl  ..j.rv  inrh  !(k>  H.r'..M.lv  .. 
I,<'U.  iili'l  ri'Iirliit:  ImiK   tin- iinny  «'ir.h  a  niiliiiin  u*(niMti"ii   Ir   "r 

tli'piiTtiiiifHt  (if   lli>   .crvici- - ml  Ik  tumtiv  aii'l    a  iiaOH' utii  .mf  in 

iiiii-t    u'livi^r^iilv    n'r,[)("ji.'.l,   iMtiviilii-taiiiiiiij;    Ihc   !'«-->;■    •■!    ■ 
imiuoiila  i.f  ijiimm  /nnJ  (ii'i-]it'i-[.v  lliri>n;;li  hi^  ti^Tiil*-.  t->Tiit)<iiii>t'.  nii. 
till*  aliniisf  iiTiJiinifi'i]   JiiiDloritV  tlul  W WMi forr".'''   '\Y>'t\    Itln.  ...    ... 

miili.v  iirij"jrliiiit  m:('iL-i''(i*i!*iiiJi}r  iln'-  (.'rent  war.     Willi  il-i;.|>  \-.>\\ 

dtmii  !j!iil  trills  lif.l^l  sucreil,  the  t'ubinel**  in  u  ruiiuc  utui  i-d i 

to  hi-  lioiioriid  iind  (>n.ulxt«>d 


COL.  JAMKS  C.  SI.AGHT. 


'il'  j-(ll)ll 
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MAJOR  FRANK  K.  SMITH 

Was  born  in  New  York  City,  October  11,  1838.  Joined  the 
Fourtli  Company,  Seventh  Regiment,  N.  Y.  S.  Militia,  in  1857. 
He  accompanied  the  regiment  to  Wasliington,  D.  C,  in  1861,  and 
to  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1862.  At  the  latter  place,  being  then  a  ser- 
geant, he  was  authorized  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York  to  raise  a  company  for  the  volunteer  service,  and  after  being 
mustered  out  of  the  U.  S.  service  as  an  enlisted  man,  he  proceeded 
to  New  York  City  for  that  purpose.  On  September  8,  1862,  he 
was  mustered  into  the  U.  S.  service  as  Captain  of  Company  D, 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry. 
During  the  winter  of  1862-3  the  regiment  was  encamped  at  Falls 
Church  and  Clouds  Mills,  Va.,  and  after  an  advance  to  Vienna,  to 
oppose  a  cavalry  raid  in  April,  1863,  was  ordered  to  Suffolk,  Va., 
which  place  was  being  invested  by  the  Confederate  forces  under 
General  l^ongstreet.  Captain  Smith  participated  witli  his  regiment 
in  all  the  engagements  incident  to  the  siege.  After  Longstreet  was 
repulsed,  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh  Regiment  was 
ordered  to  General  George  H.  Gordon's  Division,  to  operate  in 
the  vicinity  of  West  Point,  Va.  From  West  Point  the  division 
proceeded  to  Yorktown,  and  in  June,  1863,  advanced  up  the  Penin- 
sula to  White  House  Landing,  from  whence  attacks  were  made  on 
Lee's  communications  with  Kichmond  by  Generals  Dix,  Keyes  and 
Getly,  and  the  troops  were  constantly  engaged  until  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Twenty-seventh  was  ordered  to  report  to  General  Meade 
at  Hagerstown,  Md.  The  regiment  remained  with  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  crossing  into  Virginia  at  Berlin,  and  marched  to  War- 
renton  Junction,  where  about  July  25,  1863,  orders  were  received 
detaching  Gordon's  Division  and  sending  it  to  Folly  Island,  S.  C, 
to  reinforce  General  Gillmore,  then  operating  against  Charleston. 
Captain  Smith  remained  with  his  regiment  in  the  Department  of 
the  South  until  the  close  of  the  war,  serving  on  the  staffs  of  Gen- 
erals Hatch,  Gordon  and  Schimmelpfenning  as  Assistant  Quarter- 
master, Assistant  Inspector-General  and  Aid-de-camp,  taking  part 
in  nearly  all  the  operations  against  the  eneniy  at  Forts  Wagner  and 
Gregg,  the  battles  on  James  and  John's  Islands,  the  boat  attack  on 
Fort  Sumter,  the  affair  at  Lagaresville,  December  25,  1863,  and  the 
battle  of  Deveaux  Neck,  S.  C,  December  7,  1864.  At  the  latter 
place  his  company  captured  a  color  from  the  enemy,  and  lost  in 
killed  and  wounded  his  Second  Lieutenant  and  fifteen  men  out  of 
thirty.  Captain  Smith  was  wounded  twice  in  this  action,  but 
remained  on  the  field  until  the  successful  close  of  the  fight.  Was 
commissioned  Major  of  his  regiment  March,  1865,  for  "  meritorious 
service  and  gallant  conduct  in  the  field."  Major  Smith  was  in 
charge  of  the  railroads  in  the  "Northern  District  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  South "  from  the  occupation  of  Charleston  until  his 
master  out  in  July,  1865. 
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He  was  married  in  1862  to  Elizabeth  Cliatterton  Babcock  (of  the 
old  New  Ilaven,  Conn,,  family  of  that  name),  and  has  tliree  chil- 
dren now  living,  Frank  Babcock,  Annie  King  and  Ethel  Klizabetb. 
Since  the  close  of  the  war,  Major  Smith  has  been  engiiged  in  the 
banking  business,  and  is  now  cashier  of  the  Spmgne  Nutional  Bank 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


LLOYD  A.  SOUVILLE. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Soiiville  was  a  native  of  France.  He  served  for 
fifteen  years  in  the  French  Army,  and  was  in  all  the  principal 
battles  under  Napoleon  I.  He  was  severely  woundeil  at  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  Ou  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  he  left  the 
country  and  settled  in  Philadelphia.  He  niairied  un  American 
lady,  and  subsequently  removed  to  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Lloyd  A.  Souville  was  born  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  April  5,  1S39. 
On  May  18, 1861,  he  enlisted  as  private  in  Company  F,  First  Regi- 
ment New  Jersey  Volunteers,  During  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run 
hie  regiment  was  held  in  reserve,  and  witnessed  the  o|>erations. 
Previous  to  this  Mr.  Souville  had  been  made  Color  Corporal,  and 
carried  tlie  New  Jersey  State  colors.  He  took  part  in  the  battles  of 
West  Point  and  Cold  Harbor,  and  at  the  battle  of  Gaines'  Mills  he 
was  wounded  in  the  foot  and  bead.  To  avoid  being  citptured  he 
crept  from  Carter's  to  Harrison's  Lauding,  a  distance  of  eight  miles, 
ancl  was  for  three  days  without  food,  lie  wa>i  removed  to  Anna- 
polis Hospital,  Md..  and  afterwards  to  the  Judi(-i;irv  Squart;  Hospi- 
tal, Washirif^ton,  D.  C.  He  rcmaiucd  there  niili]  Deceuiiier  i:!. 
1862,  when  lie  was  discliargeil,  but  was  iiicu]>acitatcd  for  further  [ser- 
vice. 

After  the  war,  v 
the  llas;s  from  tbi 
Souvilie,  being  tl 
Jersey  State  culoi 
ferring  tliemto  tli 

On  Novemli 


len  the 


lied  to. 


;giments 

;  Trenton  Ai-seuid 

je  only  surviving  [lei'SDn   who  can' 

■s  of  tlie  First  Regiment,  bad  the  b. 

e  now  depDsitorv. 

13,  18(>0,    bu  niarrieil    Miss  Susnri 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.      Tliev  Ikivl-    four   livins:  i-l 
Lloyd  A,  jr..  diaries,  Susan  B:,  and  Lillian  H. 

Mr.  Souville  was  formerly  ;i  member  of  KeiiriK" 
Brmiswick,  X.  J.  He  removed  to  Brooklvn  in  1S79.' 
joined  Po^t;-J27.  He  was  apiioinCedon  the  '"  RelieMiui 
the  remiiiiis  of  General  Gnintnt  tlic  Capitol  nt  AIImii.v. 
N'u.  6,  and  served  tirst  nniler  the  eomiii;iiid  of  l';ist 
(ieorgf  F.  Tail.  8  to  11  i-.  ii.,  August  4.  He  c<.ricii 
at  the  City  Hall.  Xow  York,  and  aeeoinpaiiied  tin 
iiiversicle  Park. 


Stiitf  llou>e.  Corpor 
I  tbo  Xe 
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JOSEPH   SANDS,  Jr., 

Was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  January  9,  1840.  On  April 
18,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  Compan}'  A,  Fourteenth  Regiment  N.  Y. 
S.  Militia.  He  took  part  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  Binn's 
Hill,  Falmouth,  Rappahannock  Station,  Sulphur  Springs,  Gaines- 
ville, Manassas  Plain,  Groveton,  Chantilly,  South  Mountain  and 
Antietam.  During  tlie  latter  engagement  he  was  Wounded  in  the 
left  arm  and  sent  to  the  hospital.  In  1863  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Second  Battalion,  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  under  General  Order 
221.  He  was  assigned  duty  at  Carver  General  Hospital,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  remained  there  until  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
service.  May  23,  1864. 

He  returned  to  Brooklyn  with  the  Fourteenth  Regiment.  In 
1864  he  married  Miss  Martha  Mason,  of  Brooklyn.  They  have 
three  children,  viz.,  Annie  Eliza,  Mattie  E!  and  Frances  D.  M. 

Mr.  Sands  joined  Rankin  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  in  1881,  and  subse- 
quently withdrew,  and  became  a  charter  member  of  Post  327,  of 
Brooklyn.  While  the  remains  of  General  Grant  lay  in  state  at 
Albany  August  5,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Relief  Guard,  and  was 
on  duty  from  2  to  5  a.  m.,  and  at  New  York,  August  6,  from  5  to 
8  A.  M.;  and  again  on  the  7th  from  5  to  8  a  m.  He  accompanied 
the  remains  to  Riverside  on  the  8th. 


NOAH  TEBBETTS 

Is  descended  from  the  old  Puritan  stock  of  New  England,  Jus 
ancestors  being  among  the  early  settlers  of  Newburyport,  Mass. 
His  great-grandfather  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution.  Mr.  Teb- 
betts  was  Dorn  in  Rochester,  N.  H.,  on  the  11th  of  September, 
1844.  He  was  educated  at  Rochester  and  at  the  New  Hampshire 
Couference  Seminary. 

In  September,  1862,  he  enlisted  for  nine  months  as  private  in 
Company  I,  15th  N.  H.  Volunteers.  He  came  with  his  regiment 
to  New  York,  and  accompanied  the  Banks'  Expedition  to  Louisiana. 
After  participating  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Port  Hudson,  he 
returned  with  his  regiment,  in  August,  1863,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  service  was  mustered  out  at  Concord,  N.  H. 

He  resumed  his  studies,  and  soon  after  attended  Harvard  Law 
School.  In  January,  1865,  he  re-enlisted  for  the  war  as  private  in 
Company  K,  5th  N.  H.  Volunteers.  He  took  part  with  his  regi- 
ment in  the  engagements  in  and  around  Petersburg,  also  in  the 
battles  of  Five  Forks  and  Farmville,  and  was  present  at  the  sur- 
render of  liee  at  Appomattox. 
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At  the  close  of  the  war  he  resamed  the  Btndj  of  law  in  the  office 
of  Hon.  C.  W.  Woodman,  Dover,  N.  H.,  and  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  18C7,  and  ojwncd  an  oSiue  at  Rochester,  N.  II.  He  toolt  an 
active  part  in  politics,  and  was  a  member  of  the  State  Kcpiiblican 
Committee  for  three  years.  In  1870,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  Bank  Commissioner. 

In  1869  he  married  Miss  Emeline  F.  Whipple,  of  Newton,  Mass. 
In  1872  lie  removed  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  resumed  the  practice 
of  his  profession. 

During  his  residence  in  New  llampsbire  he  became  interested  in 
the  affairs  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  and  was  Commander  of  Post  22  of  that 
Stale.  Ue  was  also  connected  with  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and 
was  Master  of  Humane  Lodge  No.  21,  F.  &  A.  M.,  Kociieeter, 
N.H. 

Mr.  Tebbetts  composed  one  of  the  Guard  of  Honor  that  took 
charge  of  the  remains  of  Gen.  Grant,  at  Mount  McGregor,  and  coo- 
tinued  in  that  capacity  until  the  body  was  placed  in  the  tomb  at 
Riverside,  August  8,  ISSfi. 


BREVET  MAJOR  GEORGE  F.  TAIT.  ^M 

Past  Commandeh  ok  U.  S.  Grant  Post  327,  G.  A.  R.       ^^ 

Personal  courage  and  recklcas  daring  are  eouBpicuous  traits  in  the 

Irish  character,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  battle  field  in  the  world's  his- 
tory in  which  tlie  otinu  of  Erin  have  not  distinj^uighed  thecnsetves  by 
their  gallantry  and  deeds  of  daring. 

Major  Tait,  the  suliject  of  this  sketch,  wus  bora  in  Ireland  on 
May  13th,  IS^T.  He  came  witli  Jiis  parents  to  America  in  child- 
hood. His  educational  advantages  were  excceilinglv  limited,  but 
fnithfally  improved.  He  served  twelve  yoart-  in  tlie  publishing 
liouse  of  Harper  Bros.,  and  dnring  u  portion  of  the  time  attended 
night  school,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  his  subsequent  success 
in  life. 

In  1S5S  he  joined  the  "  Lindsey  Bhics,"  an  independent  com- 
pany noted  for  its  efficiency  in  military  drill.  He  thus  acquired  a 
^euHicieiit  kiiuwludiic  of  the  niannal  of  arms  to  tit  him  for  service  in 
the  ranks  nf  llic  I'nion  Army,  and  to  this,  as  well  as  to  his  personal 
(:iiiii;i^'c  Luid  -hirin-.  is  due  tlie  raj>id  advancement  which  followed. 

(.)].  A|jnl  I'l;:].,  i-i;|,  !:,  .t.li^r.f!  ^<  |>nv:itcin  Company  H,  Tenth 
iS'ew  York  \  .'■  "    !■■  ■■  Xatjiinal  Zouaves.'"      He  was 

Mjon  after  n.i.-    •-■    .  ■  ■■■!    Hit;   li;itilu  of  Big   Bethel,  in 

which  he  }iairi.i]i  in  ij,  ]  .■  ii ..-  <nr i--iuiiLHi   Second   Lieutenant  of 

Company  K,  :Liid  i^ubsuijiicjitiy  promoted  First  Lieutenant.  Tlie 
following  is  the  official  record  of  his  services,  signed  by  Geo,  F. 
Hopper,  Lieutenant-Colonel  commanding  Teuth  !New  York  Volun- 
teers : 
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''  The  period  for  whieli  the  regiment  had  enh'sted  having  expired 
on  April  16th,  1863,  Lieutenant  Tait  remained  to  serve  with  the 
Battalion  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  three  years'  men.  He  was 
at  once  promoted  to  tlie  Captaincy  of  Company  B,  and  continued  to 
hold  tliat  rank  until  his  honorable  discharge,  August  16th,  1864. 
During  his  term  of  office  he  was  Division  Provost  Marshal  for  four 
months  in  Brigadier-General  Alex.  Hayes'  Division,  Second  Corps, 
and  was  placed  in  command,  by  special  order,  of  the  Delaware  Bat- 
talion of  Volunteers  for  more  than  a  month.  He  has  participated  in 
the  following  engagements,  viz. :  Big  Bethel,  capture  of  Norfolk, 
Mechanicsville,  Gaines'  Hill  (''  Gaines'  Mill "),  Seven  Days'  Battles, 
Second  Bull  Run,  South  Mountain,  Antietam,  Shepardstown  Ford, 
Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  Gettysbum,  Auburn,  Bristow 
Station,  Centreville,  Mine  Run,  Morton's  Ford  and  Wilderness. 
At  the  last  named  battle  he  received  a  wound  in  his  left  leg,  neces- 
sitating amputation.  He  was  also  wounded  at  Gaines'  Hill, 
Fredericksburg  and  Bristow  Station. 

"  He  was  honorably  discharged  August  16th,  1864,  on  surgeon's 
certificate  of  disabilitv." 

He  was  brevetted  Major  August  3d,  1866,  ''for  gallant  and  meri- 
torious conduct  on  the  field  and  during  the  war."" 

His  several  comrades-in-arms,  who  are  still  living,  bear  witness  to 
his  gallantry  in  action. 

After  his  wound  Captain  Tait  was  conveyed  to  Fredericksburg. 
Major  Cow^tan,  the  historian  of  the  Tenth  Regiment,  says: 

"Fredericksburg  at  this  time  was  a  great  charnel  house.  Deaths 
were  taking  place  by  the  hundreds  each  day  and  a  cloud  of  misery 
seemed  hovering  over  the  city,  which,  for  the  second  time  during 
the  Rebellion,  was  a  vast  hospital.*"  *  *  j^  *  *  *  "The 
noble  Sanitary  and  Christian  Commissions  were  laboring  with 
herculean  efforts  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded." 

Among  the  most  earnest,  efficient  and  self-sacrificing  among  the 
laborers  of  the  Christian  Commission  was  Mr.  W.  C.  Booth,  at 
present  a  comrade  of  U.  S.  Grant  Post  327,  G.  A.  R.,  and  through 
his  assiduous  attentions  and  great  kindness  to  Major  Tait,  a  strong 
friendship  sprang  up  between  them,  which  time  and  subsequent 
associations  have  greatly  strengthened. 

Major  Cowtan  thus  alludes  to  the  "angels  of  mercy,"  who  were 
everywhere  present  to  minister  to  the  sufferings  of  tlie  sick  and 
wounded : 

"These  unw^onted  trials  were  borne  by  our  angels  of  mercy 
uncomplainingly.  In  some  instances  the  shadow  of  death  over- 
hanging a  soldier  had  brought  his  wife  and  mother  to  his  side,  and 
these  women  proved  themselves  heroines.  The  kind-hearted  wife 
of  Captain  Tait  had  managed,  by  the  exercise  of  much  tact  and 
decision,  to  obtain  a  pass  to  visit  Fredericksburg,  and  she  was 
especially  conspicuous  in  her  devotion  to  the  sufferers.  It  was  she 
who  held  the  hand  of  the  brave  Color  Sergeant  Harrison  while  the 
life  blood  gashed  from  a  torn  artery  and  he  breathed  his  last,  and 
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Iier  daily  viaits  to  the  hospital  houses  were  weioomed  with  glad  faces, 
especially  by  the  wounded  of  our  own  regiment,  to  whom  Iier  eoun- 
t^iiiince  liail  i^rown  fainiliar  while  in  camp  at  Stony  Monntiiiii.  In 
oommon  with  other  conmgooiis  female  volunteers,  Mrs,  Tait  was 
untiring  and  Hclf-aacnficii)Lr  in  her  humane  efforts,  and  the  soothing 
touch  of  her  hand  can  hardly  hv  forgotten  by  those  who  lived  to 
romenibor  liur  kindnees." 

Captain  Tait  married  hie  wife.  Miss  Kate  E,  Barry,  of  Philadel- 
phia, on  June  3d,  1S63,  while  on  an  eight  daye'  furlough.  He  little 
realized  at  the  time  that  he  wae  marrying  a  heroine,  who  wonld 
HOon  be  wedded  to  his  regiment,  and  that  his  comrades  would  have 
ulaims  on  iier  which  he  could  not,  if  he  would,  ignore.  Six  children 
have  boon  horn  to  them  ;  three  have  "cro8Bed  the  dark  rirer  to  the 
portals  beyond ;"  three  are  Htiil  living,  viz. :  George  F.,  Jr.,  Willie 
0.  and  Harry  R. 

When  "  this  cruel  war  was  over  "  Major  Tait  returned  to  Brook- 
lyn, and  in  ISBrt  lie  received  tlie  apiwintment  of  Inspector  in  the 
New  York  Custom  House,  and  continues  to  fill  that  jiosition. 

ilajor  Tait  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  tlie  H.  A.  R.  of  New  York 
State.  He  first  joined  Wadsworth  Post,  No.  4,  of  Itrooklya,  dnce 
disbanded.  He  afterwai-ds  joined  Rankin  Post,  No,  10,  and  in  1883 
withdrew  with  a  number  of  othors  and  organized  Post  337.  He 
was  its  first  Senior  Vice-Commander,  and  in  1883  was  elected  Com- 
muridor.  He  served  on  the  staff  of  Commander-in-Chief  William 
Ernshaw  in  1879,  and  on  the  staS  of  Department  Commander 
A.bram  MerriE  in  1881.  He  is  at  present  Aid-de-Camp  on  the  staff 
of  Department  Commander  H.  Clay  Hall. 

During  the  olwequieii  of  General  Grant  Major  Tait  commanded 
the  Second  Relief  at  Albany  from  8  to  11  p.m.  on  August  4th; 
he  served  on  the  Fifth  Ridief  at  the  City  H.tll,  New  York,  from 
2  to  tj  !■.  M.  Oh  the  *ith ;  lie  commanded  the  Seventh  Relief  the 
wtiiir  diiv  fi'iini  >^  tn  11  p.  M.,  imd  on  the  Second,  or  last,  Relief  on 
tlR-  iiiui-niti-  <-i  till.-  Sth  from  5  to  S  o'clock.  Un  the  day  of  the 
fiinciMl  lie  iii:iirl.iil  from  City  Hall  to  30th  street  and  5th  Avenue. 
His  pDitHiit  is  riliuwn  in  tlie  centre  of  Group  No.  2. 


.lAMES  T.\NNER. 

i)  I-  w.'ll-kiiowii  lij  ne;irly  every  (iraiid  Army  veteran  tlirongh- 
file  ciiiiDtrv  as  "  Ourporai  Tiinnur."  was  born  at  Richmondville. 
ili;ii-iL'  ruimty,  N.  Y..  on  April  -t,  1844.  His  early  life  was 
It  on  ;i  farm,  iind  bis  educational  privileges  were  those  of  the 
■let  m'IjimiI.  While  ;i  mere  boy  ho  taught  in  an  adjoining  dis- 
,  iu;iiiife-;tiri:r  the  tliuroiiglmesfe  and  force  of  will  that  have  since 
■acteriznl  him.  iiiid  proving  to  bis  anxious  friends  that  he  wae 
,■  competent  for  the  work.     At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he 
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abandoned  the  work  of  "  teaching  tlie  young  idea  how  to  shoot," 
and,  though  but  a  mere  lad  liimself,  lie  soon  acquired  the  art  of 
shooting  tl\efuU'(/roiV7i  enemies  of  his  eouDtry,  and  by  more  prac- 
tical methods,  teaching  the  men  of  "advanced  ideas"  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  self-government. 

On  September  23,  1861,  he  enlisted  as  private  in  Company  C, 
Eighty-seventh  New  York  Volunteers,  for  three  years.  He  was 
soon  after  made  corporal  and  was  in  a  fair  way  to  further  promo- 
tion when  he  was  overtaken  by  a  terrible  disaster  that  ended  his 
army  career.  His  regiment  was  with  Kearney's  Division,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  PeniYisular  campaign  and  the  battles  of  Williams- 
burg, Fair  Oaks,  the  siege  of  Yorksown,  the  "Seven  Days'  Fight" 
before  Richmond,  and  at  Malvern  Hill. 

After  leaving  tlie  Peninsula,  the  Eighty-seventh  fougjit  at  War- 
renton,  Bristow  Station  and  Manassas  Junction. 

Corporal  Tanner  served  with  his  regiment  through  all  the  engage- 
ments until  wounded  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run.  There  the 
Eighty-seventh  held  the  extreme  right  of  our  line  with  Stonewall 
Jackson's  corps  in  front.  During  a  terrific  shelling  from  the  enemy, 
the  men  were  Iving;  down,  when  a  frat^ment  from  a  bursting  shell 
completely  severed  the  corporal's  right  leg  at  the  ankle,  and  shat- 
tered the  left  so  badly  as  to  make  amputation  necessary.  He  was 
taken  from  the  field  in  an  unconscious  condition  and  left  in  a  farm 
house,  where  the  surgeon  amputated  both  legs  four  inches  below  the 
knee.  The  retreat  of  the  Union  forces  left  him  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Ten  days  after  he  was  paroled  and  taken  to 
Fairfax  Seminary  Hospital,  where  after  a  long  struggle  between  life 
and  death  he  finally  recovered.  He  returned  home  and  was  subse- 
quently appointed  deputy  doorkeeper  in  the  Assembly,  and  held 
other  positions  under  the  Legislature.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
to  a  clerkship  in  the  War  Department  under  Secretary  Stanton. 
On  the  night  of  President  Lincoln's  assassination,  he  was  employed 
to  take  notes  of  the  first  official  evidence,  and  then  stood  by  tlie  bed 
of  the  dying  President. 

In  1866  he  returned  to  Schoharie  county,  and  studied  law  with 
Judge  William  C.  Lament,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1869. 

In  1866,  while  pursuing  his  legal  studies,  he  married  the  daughter 
of  Alfred  C.  White,  of  Jefferson,  N.  Y.  They  have  four  children, 
viz. :  Ada,  Antoinette,  James  A.  and  Earle  W. 

He  subsequently  received  an  appointment  in  the  New  York  Cus- 
tom House,  and  on  his  own  merits  he  rose  to  the  position  of  Deputy 
Collector  and  served  for  four  years  under  Gen.  Chester  A.  Arthur. 

He  was  the  Republican  nominee  for  Assembly  of  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict, King's  County,  in  1871,  but  was  counted  out  in  the  election 
frauds  of  that  year.  He  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans  for 
Register  in  1876,  when  the  Democratic  majority  of  the  county  was 
nineteen  thousand,  and  was  defeated  by  less  than  two  thousand. 

Probably  no  man  connected  with  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic has  done  more  to  advance  its  interests,  or  the  interests  of  the 
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homeleae  and  disabled  veterans,  tlian  Corporal  Tanner.  To  bis 
efforts  more  than  to  any  other  man  is  dne  tlie  erection  of  the  Sol- 
diers' Home  at  Batli.  Steiilieii  County,  where  six  iinndrod  disabled, 
homeless  veterans  can  tind  the  r«|Ki8e  and  comforts  of  a  lionie.  He 
has  also  lieen  iHrgcly  instrnmental  in  soeiirin^  favorable  legislatioo 
for  petitioning  penaiouerii.  nften  paying  from  liis  own  limited 
income  the  expenses  nt'  liis  sevenil  trips  to  Washington,  wJiere  he 
appeared  before  committees  of  the  Senate  and  Hnase  of  Represen- 
tatives, urging  in  eIo<{ticnt  terms  the  claims  of  tlie  thonsantls  of  dis- 
abled men.  For  tlie  p:tst  sDvau  yoars  he  has  held  the  jwsition  of 
Tax  Collector,  mid  has  not  only  given  employment  to  a  number  of 
veterans  of  the  late  war,  Intt  has  reduced  the  expenses  of  tiic  otHoe 
one-balf,  and  instituted  many  reforms  and  lias  (.-xteiide<l  greater 
facilities  to  the  tax-payeis. 

Touched  with  a  feeling  of  sympatiiy  for  tlie  disuhled  tjoldiers  who 
"  wore  the  gray,"  he  suggested  to  the  philantliropic  citizens  of  Ricb- 
moud,  Va..  tlie  erection  of  a  Soldiers'  Home  in  the  South,  and. 
under  his  direction  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Brooklyn  Academy 
of  Music  which  n-sulted  in  the  raising  of  a  fund  uf  $1.*)00  a^  a 
nucleus,  which  has  since  Iwen  inci-eased  from  variouf-  sources,  both 
North  and  South,  to  |25,000.  Upon  the  inauguration  of  the  work 
in  Richmond  lie  was  niadu  one  of  the  trustees,  but  declined  the 
honor.  He  has  tluis  bound  Jiiinself  to  the  "  blue  and  tlie  gray  "  by 
indissoluble  tics  of  friendship  and  love,  and  his  memory  will  ever 
be  kept  green  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  been  Messed  by  his 
effort*. 

As  a  public  Kpoaker  he  lias  few  snpenore,  being  clo(|ni'nt.  logii-:d 
and  witty.  In  debate  lie  is  always  self-possessed,  and  meets  op|Hi- 
nents  boldly,  having  the  "courage  uf  his  convictions." 


E.  B.  VAIL 

Was  bom  in  New  York  City  on  the  eighth  of  September,  1^43.   He 
removed  to  Ellenville,  Ulster  comity,  in  1S52. 

On  the  twentj'-third  of  April.  IS'U.  he  enlisted  as  private  in  E 
Company,  Twentieth  Regiment  New  York  State  Militia,  for  three 
months.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time  he  re-enlisted  in  the  same 
company  and  i-egimunt  for  three  yeai-s.  lie  participated  in  the 
engagements  at  Norman's  h'tin],  Gaint'sville,  Second  Hull  Run, 
Chantilly,  South  Mountain,  Antictam,  Fredericksburg  and  (iettys- 
burg.  At  the  latter  place  ho  wjis  wounded  in  the  left  side  and  sent 
to  Turner's  Lane  Hospital,  I*hiladel])hia.  where  he  remaini'd  for 
three  months.  Being  incapacitated  for  further  field  service  he  was 
detailed  for  patrol  duty  in  Washingtim,  and  on  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  service  was  honorably  tliseliarged  at  Aibjiny  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  September,  1864, 
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After  the  battle  of  Antietam  he  was  offered  the  Second  Lienten- 
ancy  of  his  company,  but  declined  on  account  of  deafness,  which  he 
thought  would  disqualify  him  for  the  position.  He  then  accepted 
the  offer  of  color  corporal,  which  position  he  continued  to  hold  until 
liis  discharge. 

After  the  close  of  tlie  war,  he  started  the  grocery  business  in  New 
York,  and  afterwards  in  Brooklyn.  For  the  last  ten  years,  he  has 
carried  on  the  milk  business  in  Brooklyn. 

In  1867  he  married  Eliza  Hammond,  of  Patchogue,  L.  I.  They 
have  six  children,  viz.:  May,  Frederick,  Edward,  Florence,  Fanny, 
and  William  Grant. 

Mr.  Vail  was  formerly  a  member  of  Kankin  Post,  No.  10,  and  was 
one  of  the  charter  members  of  Post  327. 

He  served  in  the  Relief  Guard,  August  5,  in  New  York,  again 
on  the  sixth  and  on  the  seventh  from  5  to  8  a.  m.  He  accompanied 
the  remains  of  General  Grant  to  Riverside. 


CHARLES  H.  WALKER 

Was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  the  eleventh  of  June,  1845.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen,  he  enlisted  in  the  Union  Army  as  drummer 
boy,  and  on  the  thirteenth  of  August,  1862,  he  was  mustered  into 
the  service  as  a  member  of  Company  G,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
ninth  New  York  Volunteei-s,  for  three  years,  and  participated  with 
his  regiment  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Magruder,  by  General  Wise, 
Bottoms  Bridge,  Charles  City  C.  H.,  and  several  small  skirmishes. 
His  regiment  joined  the  First  Brigade,  First  Division,  Eighteenth 
Army  Corps,  Army  of  the  James,  and  was  in  the  engagements  of 
Petersburg  and  Drury's  Bluff.  On  the  first  of  June,  1864,  his  regi- 
ment and  brigade  joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor.  His  regiment  and  brigade  returned  to 
Petersburg,  and  was  the  first  to  possess  the  heights  of  Petersburg; 
was  at  the  siege  of  the  latter ;  was  present  at  the  Mine  Explosion, 
Fort  Harrison,  and  Chapin's  Farm.  His  regiment  and  brigade  was 
assigned  to  the  Twenty-fourth  Army  Corps  as  the  First  Brigade  in 
the  Third  Division,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks; 
returned  to  Fort  Harrison  and  tnere  remained  until  the  capture  of 
the  city  of  Richmond,  and  entered  the  latter  place  with  his  regi- 
ment, which  was  the  first  infantry  regiment  to  enter  the  city. 

Mr.  Walker  formed  one  of  the  Guard  which  went  to  Mount  Mc- 
Gregor July  26,  to  take  charge  of  the  remains  of  General  Grant. 
He  afterwards  served  on  Major  Tait's  detail  at  Albany,  August  4, 
and  on  the  sixth  at  New  York  from  2  to  5  p.  m.  on  the  seventh, 
from  11  p.  M.  to  2  A.  M.  on  the  eighth. 


SERGEANT  JAMES  W.  WEBB 

Was  bom  in  New  York  City  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  1845.  In 
1867,  when  he  was  bat  twelve  years  of  age,  he  removed  to  Texas, 
where  ho  lived  with  an  nneie.  Two  yearS  later  he  joined  a  company 
of  Texas  Rangers,  and  from  that  time  to  the  breaking  ont  of  the 
civil  war  wae  engaged  in  fighting  hostile  Indians  and  lawless  bands 
of  Mexicans.  In  1862  the  company  with  which  he  was  connected 
was  inuBtered  into  tho  Confederate  service  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  but 
he  remained  true  to  the  old  flag  and  joined  the  secret  service  of  the 
U.  S.  government.  He  was  anbseqiiently  captured  by  guerrillas, 
but  made  his  escape.  In  1803,  finding  ha  was  becoming  too  well 
known  for  secret  service,  he  enlisted  in  the  Thirteenth  Tennessee 
(Union)  Cavalry  as  private  of  Company  C,  commanded  by  Captai* 
Logan,  He  was  soon  after  apixtinted  Qaarterraaater's  Sergeant,  and 
while  acting  in  this  capacity  he  was  ordered  with  bis  regiment  to 
Fort  Pillow.  Not  long  after  this  the  garrison,  composed  of  240 
white  and  360  colored  troops,  was  attacked  by  the  Confederates 
under  General  Forrest.  The  garrison  made  a  gallant  defense  until 
their  ammunition  gave  ont,  and  they  were  about  to  surrender 
wlieii  the  indiscriminate  massacre  of  white  and  black  troops  com- 
menced. After  a  number  had  been  bntchered  in  cold  blood,  Webb 
rnehed  up  to  General  Chalmers  and  said  to  him,  "  For  God's  sake.  ' 
General,  stop  the  firing;  our  men  are  being  all  killed."  General 
Chalmers  then  went  forward,  and  the  tiring  soon  afterwards  ceased. 

Among  the  troops  engaged  in  the  attack  were  the  Texas  Rangers, 
the  fonimr  coinritdi'S  oi  Surgeaiit  Wubb.  Tlii'y  furidpircd  to  take 
him  out  and  hang  him  while  a  prisoner,  but  a  Lieutenant,  who  was 
formerly  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  Webb's  undo,  frustrated  their 
designs  and  saveil  him.  He.  Webb,  was  taken,  with  fifty-nine  other 
white  men.  and  conveyed  to  Andereonville,  where  all  L>nt  four  died. 
These,  together  with  Webb,  were  removed  to  Florence,  Ala.,  where 
two  others  died,  leaving  only  Webb  and  one  comrade.  It  is  believed 
that  he  has  since  died,  whicli  would  leave  Sergeant  Webb  the  only 
survivor  of  the  Fort  Pillow  massacre.  Webb  _  was  snbseqnently 
paroled,  and  after  remaining  in  the  hospital  at  "Fort  Sell uyler  for 
eleven  months,  was  tinuliy  discharged  by  telegraphic  order  from  the 
War  Department. 

In  1875  ho  was  appointed  patrolman  of  the  Brooklyn  Police 
Department.  371  d  was  ,«non  after  transferred  to  the  Mounted  Squad, 
by  order  of  Frili'v-  (  Vu'iniiii-tnner  General  -lourdan. 

In  1S75  l„  ,,  ;  ■  M  S.rah  Cornell,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  T.  Mr. 
Webbwasmi'  ■   ■  r   niembore   of  Post  337.      He  is  also  a 

nieniber  of  .M"i]-.ii.l,  l.i-ljr,  I.  0.  O.  F.,  and  Irving  Lodge.  Knights. 
of  Honor.  "  _  ■ 

Mr.  Webb  was  a  member  of  the  Relief  Guard  while  tlie  remains 
of  General  Grant  lay  in  state  at  the  City  Hall,  New  York,  and 
forniud  one  of  L)avid  A.  Pitcher's  detail  from  8  to  11  p.  m.  on  the 
night  of  the  7th. 


/    . 
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LIEUTENANT  J.  A.  WIGHT 

Was  born  in  New  York  City  on  August  23,  1839. 

On  April  23,  1861,  he  enlisted  as  private  in  Company  B,  Thir- 
teenth Re<?iinent  New  York  State  Militia  for  three  months.  On 
October  23,  1861,  he  enlisted  as  Sergeant  of  Company  B,  Twelfth 
Regiment  New  York  Volunteers,  for  three  years. 

He  participated  in  the  battles  of  Yorktown,  Hanover  C.  H., 
Mochanicsville,  Seven  Days'  fight.  Second  Bull  Run,  South  Moun- 
tain, Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellors ville,  Brandy  Station, 
Aldie  and  Snicker's  Gap.  He  was  honorably  discharged  June  30, 
1863,  as  Fii-st  Sergeant. 

On  August  3,  1869,  he  married  Miss  Fanny  Rogers,  of  New 
^ork.  They  have  one  child  named  Charles  A.,  now  being  educated 
at  the  Military  School,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

On  March  17,  1885,  Mr.  Wight  enlisted  in  Company  B,  Seventy- 
first  Regiment  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.,  and  was  warranted  Quartermasters 
Sergeant,  and  on  June  16  following  was  commissioned  Second  Lieu- 
tenant 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the 
Fifth  Corps  Association,  and  the  Thirteenth  Regiment  Veteran 
Association. 

He  was  formerly  a  member  of  Rankin  Post,  No.  10,  and  was  one 
of  the  charter  members  of  Post  327.  During  the  Grant  obsequies 
he  served  as  a  member  of  Relief  Guard  on  Adjutant  Price's  detail 
Second  Relief,  August  5,  at  Albany^  same  day  in  New  York  on 
Third  Relief,  and  had  command  of  Eighth  Relief,  11  p.  m.  on  the 
6th  to  2  A.  M.  on  the  7th.  On  the  day  of  the  funeral  he  marched 
with  his  regiment  to  Riverside  Park. 


DAVID  HENRY  WINTRESS 

4 

Was  born  in  Patchogue,  Suffolk  Co.,  L.  L,  on  the  tenth  of  April, 
1844.  Previous  to  the  war,  he  followed  the  occupation  of  shirt- 
cutter. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  August,  1862,  he  enlisted  as  private  in  C 
Company,  One  ilundred  and  Thirty-nintli  Regiment  New  York  Vol- 
unteers for  three  years.  He  accompanied  his  regiment  to  Washington, 
thence  to  Fortress  Monroe,  Newport  News,  Camp  Hamilton,  thence 
to  Williamsburg,  Va.,  where  he  participated  in  that  important  en- 
gagement, April  12,  1863.  While  lying  down  with  his  regiment, 
awaiting  a  second  attack  of  the  enemy  one  of  his  comrades  acci- 
dentally kicked  the  lock  of  another  comrade's  musket,  which  caused 
a  discharge,  and  the  ball  entered  the  cheek  of  Mr.  Wintress  just 
below  the  left  eye,  forcing  the  cheek-bone  into  the  left  eye,  com- 
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pletely  destroying  tlie  globe  of  the  eye:  tlie  ball  continned  its 
coiirec,  carrying  away  tlie  naeal  bone,  and  finally  esciiping  through 
the  right  eye  itavity,  destroying  the  sight  of  both  eyes.  He  remained 
in  an  unconscious  condition  for  three  weeks,  with  no  hope  of  his 
recovery.  During  this  time  a  quantity  of  the  brain,  which  pro- 
truded into  the  right  eye  cavity,  was  removed.  He  was  fed  twice 
tlirongh  the  left  eye  cavity.  His  name  was  placed  on  the  liet  at 
Washington,  as  being  the  most  remarkable  case  of  recovery  from 
any  kind  of  wound,  on  record.  Since  his  final  recovery,  his  health 
has  been  comparatively  good.  He  was  discharged  from  service  at 
Camp  West,  Va.,  on  July  17,  1863. 

Oil  the  seventeenth  of  November,  1870,  he  married  Miss  Susan- 
nah Dobson,  of  Urooklyn,  formerly  of  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  Eng. 
She  has  been  to  him  a  loving  wife,  and  devoted  companion,  by  hej 
attention  supplying  to  a  great  extent  loss  of  his  sight. 

Mr.  Wintross  is  a  member  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-ninth 
Regiment  War  Veteran  Association,  also  of  the  Fully  Disabled  Vet- 
eran Association. 


CHARLES  F.  WRIGHT  ^H 

Waa  bora  in  South  Adams,  Mass.,  on  Juno  20,  1844. 

On  October  13,  1861,  he  enlisted  as  private  in  Company  C,  Thir- 

ty-Jifrit  MatiSiifhuscttB  Voliintc-iTs  for  tliive  years.  IIu  ;iccoiii]iaiiiud 
(ifii.  Buller's  expedition  to  Louisiana,  and  took  [>art  in  the  captnre 
uf  Kort  Jackson  and  the  other  Mississippi  defenses  leading  to  the 
final  iMjitnru  of  Xtw  Orleans.  He  afterwards  accompanied  the 
expedition  whicii  was  si'iit  np  the  Bayun  Teclie,  and  took  part  in 
the  sevci-ai  ciigiigeiin!iit&  until  the  army  reached  Alexandria.  At 
the  latter  place  he  was  taken  sick  and  sent  to  New  Orleans,  wliere 
!ie   wiis  dischai-jjed  .Inly   17,   1S63,  on  account  of  disability.     He 


ed  i 


ill  t 


■  nths 


Kj: 


n.  In  ISfiS  he  married  Miss 
N.  Y.  They  have  three  liv- 
s  F.,  Jr.,  and  Harry. 

lie  was  appointed  to  serve 
lains  of  General  Grant  lay  in 
:  with  the  detail  of  Adjutant 
,  ,...., .J.   „,  ffoni  5  to  8  A.  ii.     He  con- 
tinued to  fii:rvu  at  intervals  until  the  closing  ceremonies  at  Riverside 
on  August  8. 


Mr.  Wi-iiilit  juin- 
OTi  ilic  '■  Ufliel  (ill 
state  iit  All.iiLiy,  hi: 
Priue,  midur  Order   Xi,.  7, 
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CAPTAIN  CHARLES  W.  WALTON 

Was  bom  in  Norwalk,  Conn.,  on  the  nineteenth  of  June,  1843.  On 
the  nineteenth  of  September,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  Company  B,  Fifty- 
first  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers  as  private  for  three  years. 

He  was  connected  throughout  with  the  Second  Division,  Ninth 
Army  Corps,  who  were  with  the  Burnside  Expedition;  the  Army 
of  Virginia  under  Pope;  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  during  tlie 
Maryland  campaign,  and  until  after  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg ; 
at  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  under  Grant ;  the  march  against  Joe  John- 
ston's army  to  Jackson,  Miss.,  under  Sherman ;  the  East  Tennessee 
Canipaign  under  Burnside,  and  until  discharged  with  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  He  participated  in  twenty-two  engagements,  as  fol- 
lows, viz. :  Roanoke  Island,  Newbem,  Sulphur  Springs,  Second 
Bull  Run,  Chantill\%  South  Mountain,  Antietam,  Fredericksburg, 
Jackson,  Miss.,  Hough's  Ferry  and  Campbeirs  Station  in  Tennessee, 
Wilderness,  Spottsylvania  (May  12,  '64),  Spottsylvania  (May  18,  '64), 
North  Anna,  Tolopolomoy  Creek,  Cold  Harbor,  near  Petersburg 
(June  17,  '64),  near  Petersburg  (June  18,  '64),  Cemetery  Hill  (Mine 
Explosion),  Weldon  Railroad,  and  Poplar  Grove  Church.  He  also 
participated  in  the  sieges  of  Vicksburg,  Knoxville  and  Petersburg, 
and  took  part  in  several  skirmishes  and  raids.  Twice  he  was  within 
the  enemy's  lines  and  narrowly  escaped  being  captured.  During 
the  charge  on  the  "  Burnside  Bridge,"  over  Antietam  Creek,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1862,  he  was  wounded  in  the  head. 

After  serving  in  the  ranks  for  over  a  year,  he  was  recommended 
for  promotion  to  Governor  Morgan  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  Corporal  Charles  W.  Walton,  now  acting  Sergeant  of  Company 
B,  of  this  regiment,  has,  by  his  untiring  devotion  to  his  duties,  won 
the  esteem  and  respect  of  his  officers.  He  has  always  been  found  at 
his  post  ready  and  willing  for  all  work  required  of  him,  and  believ- 
ing nim  one  worthy  the  service,  we  cheerfully  recommend  him  to 
any  position  in  the  line  to  which  he  may  aspire,  and  hope  to  hear  of 
hispromotion." 

Tnis  recommendation  was  signed  by  his  Colonel  and  all  the  prin- 
cipal officers,  and  he  promptly  received  a  commission  as  Second  Lieu- 
tenant of  his  own  company,  with  rank  from  September  29,  1862. 

His  first  experience  as  an  officer  was  at  the  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg, when,  at  the  close  of  the  tight,  he  was  not  only  in  command 
of  his  own  company,  but  also  of  the  one  on  his  right,  every  officer 
but  himself  being  wounded.  He  narrowly  escaped,  with  five  bullet 
holes  in  his  clothing,  one  ball  grazing  his  arm.  lie  was  promoted  in 
regimental  orders  for  bravery  on  the  field  that  day,  and  received  his 
commission  as  First  Lieutenant,  with  rank  from  March  14,  1863, 
being  transferred  to  the  command  of  Company  E,  whose  Captain 
was  detailed  on  statf  duty.  One  year  later  he  was  honored  with  a 
commission  as  Captain  of  his  company,  with  rank  from  March  19, 
1864,  just  three  months  before  he  became  of  age.    He  was  considered 
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the  youngest  officer  liolHing  tliat  rank  in  the  whole  Ninth  Corps- 
Daring  his  career  as  an  officer  he  served  as  atd-de-cani|}  on  the  sta^ 
of  Generals  Parke,  Potter  and  Hartranft ;  also  Colonels  Sigfried 
and  Bliss,  and  was  appointed  mustering  officer  of  liis  division  nntil 
relieved  by  a  regnlar  army  officer.  When  relieved  from  staff  duty, 
January  3,  11^64,  by  his  own  request,  Gen.  Hartranft  took  occasion 
to  compliment  him  as  follows: 

"The  General  commanding  acknowledges  with  gratification  the 
valuable  serviees  of  Lieutenant  Walton  while  serving  as  aide,  and 
takes  particular  pi  unsure  in  mentioning  his  handsome  behavior  at  the 
battle  of  Canipbeirs  Station,  and  during  the  siege  of  Knoxviile." 

He  was  honorably  discliarged  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  ser- 
vice, October  6,  180i,  having  served  white  his  regiment  was  at  the 
front,  seventeen  days  over  his  time.  On  the  eighth  of  June,  1868, 
he  married  Annie  E.  Beck,  of  Brooklyn.  They  have  two  children  : 
Emma,  born  in  1870,  and  Edna,  in  1S72. 

Captain  Walton  was  mnsterod  into  U.  S.  Grant  Post  327,  Novem- 
ber 25,  1884.  He  served  on  the  detail  of  Adjutant  Price,  AugDSt 
5,  1885,  from  5  to  8  a.  m.,  while  the  remains  of  General  Grant  lay 
in  state  at  the  Capitol  in  Albany.  He  was  also  on  guai-d  in  New 
York  August  6,  from  6  to  8  a.  m.,  and  from  5  to  8  p.  u..  and  on  the 
day  following,  August  7,  from  8  to  11  p.  m. 


PETER  S.  WILLIAMSON 

Comes  from  an  old  revohition.iry  fainilv,  proTninent  in  the  annals 
of  New  York.  His  great  graiidfiitlLcr  served  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  and  his  grandfather  in  the  war  of  1812. 

Mr.  Williamson  was  liorn  in  Jersey  City,  on  the  twentieth  of 
JuU',  1844.  He  removed  to  Brooklyn  at  an  early  age,  where  he 
received  a  liinirnl  eiiiK-atioii. 

His  extreme  yniiilL  ilid  not  deter  liini  from  enlisting  in  the  war 
for  the  defense  nl'  ih.'  I'iijmti,  and  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  September, 
18fii3,  he  was  mustered  in  as  private  in  Company  C,  One  Hundred 
imd  Fiftietli  liegirnent  New  York  Volunteers  for  three  years.  He 
was  for  several  months;  I'nsaged  in  garrison  duty  at  different  points. 
He  took  part  in  tlie  liattle  of  GettvslHirir.  and  remained  for  some 
time  rlKTeaft.T  at  Kellv\  Ford,  Attui-  thu  (■onsoli<latioii  of  tile 
ICIfv-enth  and  Tw.iftli  Army  C<ji-|v  mU-  the  Twentieth,  under  the 
cuinniand  nf  (imn-al  Hooker.  Mr  Williamson  joine.l  it  with  his 
regiment,  ami  took  part  in  several  nutahle  engageiiients  in  the  West. 
aiNon_g  which  were  Resacca,  New  Htme  Cliurch,  Kenesaw  Moun- 
tain. Pine  Knoh.  Gulp's  Fanu.  Peach  Tree  Creek,  and  Dalton,  Ga 
Soon  after  the  arrival  uf  his  regiment  at  Atlanta,  Ga,,  he  was 
detailed  as  clerk  for  GeiLcral  Steednnin.  He  subsequently  joined 
his  regiment  at  Goldsboro,  N.  C,  and  participated  in  the  engage- 
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ment  at  that  place.  He  was  mustered  out  of  service  as  corporal  oij 
the  eighth  of  June,  1865. 

In  1871  he  entered  the  notion  department  of  H.  13.  Claliin&  (Jo., 
New  York,  where  he  still  remains. 

In  1874  he  married  Harriet  J.  Hopson,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
They  have  one  child,  named  Ada  C. 

During  the  funeral  obsequies  of  General  Grant,  in  which  Post 
327  bore  so  conspicuous  a  part,  Mr.  Williamson  served  on  the  Relief 
Guard  at  Albany  on  the  fourth  of  August,  at  New  York  on  the 
fifth  and  seventh,  and  served  on  Major  Tait's  detail  on  the  morning 
of  the  eighth. 


ACTING  CHIEF  ENGINEER  JOHN  YATES 

Was  born  in  New  York  City  on  the  ninth  of  August,  1821.  Pre- 
vious to  the  war  his  occupation  was  that  of  machinist.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1862,  he  enlisted  for  six  months  in  the  United  States  Navy  a« 
First  Assistant  Engineer.  He  was  assigned  to  the  United  States 
frigate  Colorado,  and  in  December,  following  was  promoted  to  Act- 
ing Chief  Engineer  and  transferred  to  the  sloop-of-war  Sacramento 
then  on  blockading  service  off  Wilmington,  X.  C.  The  ship  remained 
there  for  about  eight  months,  and  after  being  refitted  at  Boston  was 
ordered  on  a  roving  commission  in  search  of  the  rebel  privateer 
Alabama.  News  was  received,  while  lying  at  Lisbon  of  the  sinking  of 
the  Alabama  by  the  Kearsage.  The  Sacramento  subsequently  over- 
hauled a  rebel  privateer  in  St.  George's  Channel,  but  oeing  within 
British  limits  could  not  attack  her.  In  the  latter  part  of  August, 
1865,  the  Sacramento  was  ordered  home,  and  Mr.  Yates  was  honor- 
ably discharged  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  September,  1865. 

In  1867,  he  accepted  a  position  as  machinist  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard,  while  he  still  holds. 

In  1844,  he  married  Elizabeth  Frost,  of  New  York.  They  have 
two  children,  viz. :  James  and  Evelyn. 


WILLIAM  L.  YOUNG 

Was  born  in  Brooklyn,  on  November  8,  1846.  When  the  stirring 
events  of  the  war  incited  even  children  to  deeds  of  patriotism,  he 
was  anxious  to  serve  his  country.  He  was  a  boy  in  years  and  in 
appearance,  and  after  vainly  trying  to  enlist  in  the  army  he  suc- 
ceeded on  March  12,  1864,  against  his  parents'  consent,  in  enlisting 
in  the  United  States  Navy  as  landsman.  After  he  had  enlisted  his 
mother  gave  him  up,  and,  with  true  Spartan  heroism,  told  him 
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never  to  itoiiid  Uaak  until  lioitorably  d i^i'.lmrgeij  from  the  aei'vioe  ol 
Ilia  country. 

Ue  was  aiisigiiod  to  tiiii  I'.  S.  Steamer  Prolens.  Coiiimodore 
Shufeldt,  then  Httacljed  tu  tlic  West  Gulf  sqiiHdroii.  She  made 
Ht^tvcml  oniiiies  in  xeiiruli  uf  tliu  Slivii^ndoikli  and  Alubaiua  witliout 
siifceae.  Slie  oiiptiirecl  fniir  lilockado  rnnnere — two  steainei-s  and 
two  BcJioonoi-s,  Mr.  Voiiiij;  sharing  in  tlitj  prixe  money.  He 
ivinaiued  in  Hic  Kervici-  until  Muroit,  li^o.  when  he  wns  honorably 
diacii&reoil, 

t)n  April  33,  laCif*,  he  ni&rried  Anna  It  (iilbert.  of  Drooklyn. 
Tliej-  liiive  two  childitjn,'  (irace  C.  and  Wilham  L. 

Ho  ha8  ijccn  fur  a  number  >if  veurs  engaged  in  the  business  of 
painting. 

On  ^ptembuP  13,  1R;^4.  ho  joiued  Poet  327.  He  was  appoiuted 
111  the  Relief  Guard,  wJiile  the  remains  of  General  Gi-ant  lay  in 
iiUte  at  the  tJapitol,  at  Albany,  and  was  a  member  of  Major  Taif  s 
detuil.  He  was  in  the  Hi'et  and  last  detail  at  the  City  Hall,  New 
York,  during  the  latter  again  serving  with  Major  Tait.  He  also 
iicmmpanied  the  remains  to  Riverside. 


WM.  VAN  11.  (lORTELYOU, 

AHb't  KNWINEliR  U.  S.  liBANT  POST  327, 

Was  born  in  Lebanon.  Warren  Co.,  Ohio.  July  l'6.  18+3.  ami  snbso- 

qncntly  romoved  with  hit>  parents  to  New  York. 

Previous  to  the  war  he  was  i.wnnected  with  the  Ama'ica'i  -i</r>- 
•  ■ul'i'ri«l. 

On  thf  eightuenth  of  April.  ISlU,  he  enlisted  in  Company  U. 
Twelfth  Regiment  New  \ork  State  Militia,  for  three  months. 
(Jii  AngUHt  10th.  1S(J1.  he  enlisted  in  Company  IS,  Ninth  New  York 
ytate  Vohmti'ei'5.  (knowri  ae  Hawkins'  Zouaves),  for  two  years.  He 
look  ])art  in  the  battle  uf  Koanoki-  Island  and  Oaniden.  At  the 
■  latter  place  he  was  wounded  in  tliii  right  knee.  He  was  eaptured 
and  remained  in  the  IljuiiIp^  of  the  enemy  about  a  week.  During  thij- 
time  his  leg  wiie  amputated  aiiove  tiie  Upper  third  of  the  knee. 
He  was  afterwards  paroled  and  sent  to  Fortress  Monroe,  where  he 
remained  in  tlie  liospital  for  three  months.  He  was  subsequently 
paroled  and  was  mustered  ont  of  servieu  with  his  regiment  in  May, 
IS63.  ^-, 

In  1S(J7.  he  rujirried  Miss  Elinahcth  S.  Kakin,  of  Brooklyn.  They 
hii.ve  one  child,  named  Minnie  K. 

Mr.  Cortelyou  Wiis  fnrinL-rly  a  menilier  of  Rankin  Poet,  No.  IM,  and 
siibseijuently  beeame  one  nf  tin-  eliarter  meinbi'i-s  of  IJ.  S.  ({rant 
Post  327.  Uis  portrait  io  shown  iu  (iroup  No.  5,  "  Comrades  of  the 
Ninth  Army  Corps." 
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This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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